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p.   7th  March,  1853.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.I.A.,  Royal  Insurance 
office,  1,  North  John  street,  and  Gastledon 
lodge,  Glaughton  road,  Birkenhead. 
4th  Nov.,  1858.  *Drysdaie,  G.  Alexander,   11,  King  street,   and 
7,  Elm  terrace.  Fairfield. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  bank  buildings. 
18th  Sept.,  1854.  'f'Duncan.  Thomas,  44,  West  Derby  street. 

E 

1st  Jan.,  1857.  *Eaton,  Francis  James,  Richmond  terrace,  Breck 

road,  and  1 8,  Queen  Insurance  huildings. 
9th  Dec,  1862.    Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 
6th  March,  1862.  » Edwards,  Edward,  Tue  Brook,  West  Derby. 
6th  March,  1862.    Egeiton,  Hon.  Algernon,  M.P.,Worsley  Old  hall, 
Manchester. 
7th  Jan.,  1851.    Egerton,  Hon,  WUbraham,  M.P.,  Rostheme  hall, 
Knutsford. 
6th  March,  1862.    Egerton  of  Tatton,  Et.  Hon.  the  Lord,  Tatton 
park,  Knutsford. 
p.    28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Egerton,  Sir  Philip  De  Malpoi  Orey,  Bart,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.G  S..  Oulton  park,  Tarporley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evans,  Edward.  56,  Hanover  street. 
4tb  Nov.,  1858.  *Evans,  Edward  Francis,  Church  road,  Stanley. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *K vans,  Thomas  Bickerton,  56.  Hanover  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,  Joseph  Ghristopher,  M.P.,  64,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,    WiUiam,   M.P.,  6,   Gamhridge    square, 
Hyde  park,  London,  and  Broadleas,  Devizes. 

F 

7th  Feb.,  1861.  *Fabert,  J.  O.  W.,  3,  St  James's  walk. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Fairhaim,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Collegiate  Institution. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Forrest,  J.  A.,*68,  Lime  street,  and  6,  Charles- 
ville,  Clanghton,  Birkenhead. 
6th  Dec,  1850.  *For3ter,  Wilson,  New  Ferry  terrace.  Rock  Ferry, 
and  23,  Temple  street 
6th  March,  1862.    Fort,  Richard,  Woolley  hall,  Maidenhead,  and 
Read  hall,  Clitheroe, 


28rd  Sept,  1854.  ♦Forwood,  T.  B.,  11,  Dale  street,  and  The  Hollies, 

Fairfield. 
7th  May,  1857.    FraekUton,  Eev.   8.   8„  A.  M.,   Ballynahinch, 

Ireland. 
15th  Dec.,  1853.    Franks,  Augustus  Woollaston,  A.M.,   F.S.A., 

British  Museum,  London. 
6th  Jan..  1858.    French,  OUbert  James,  F.S.A.,  Gorr.  Mem.  S.A. 

Scot.,  Bolton.     (Membeb  of  the  Gounoil.) 
7th  Jan.,  1858.    Frost,  Meadows,  25,  The  Albany,  Oldhall  street, 

and  St  John's  house,  Ghester. 

G 
14th  Dec.,  1848.  '('Gardner,  Richard  Gardwell,  Golonial  buildings, 

84,  Dale  street,  and  Newsham  house. 
8rd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  James,   M.P.,  Bleasdale    tower, 
Garstang. 
2Srd  Not.,  1848.  *Gaskell,  John  Booth,  Exchange  court,  Exchange 
street  East 
7th  Feb.,  1859.  *Gath,  Samuel,  45,  Shaw  street,  Everton. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  'I'Gerakd,  Henby,  10,  Rumford  place. 
20th  Not.,  1856.  *Gibson,  A.  Gbaio,  Lower  Bebington,  Birkenhead, 

GURATOB. 

1st  May,  1862.  *Gibson,  J.  H.,  144,  Vauxhal  road. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Gill,  Robert 

6th  March,  1862.    Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.,  Ghancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  11,  Garlton  terrace,  London,  S.W. 
drd  Deo.,  1857.    Gleadowe,  Rev.  R.  W.,  A.M.,  Neston  Vicarage, 
Gheshire. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Glover.  John,  26,  Hanover  street 
4th  I;ec.,  1862.  *Goodier,  Thomas,  9,  Lord  street 
t9th  Dec,  1852.  ^Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  18,  Redcross  street 
21st  Sept,  1854.    Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  A.M.,  Kirkby,  Prescot 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity 

Insurance  office,  London. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall.  Bolton. 

2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Greame,  Malcolm,  Golonial  buildings.  Dale  street. 

4th  Dec,  1862.    Green,  John  Henry,  Buenos  Avres. 

16th  Sept.  1854.  *Green   Thomas,   Richmond    buildings,   Ghapel 

street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,  Rev.   Richard,   A.M.,   [ncumbent   of 

Stretton,  R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
1 6th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,   John   Stock   Turner,  Adlington    hall, 

Ghorley. 
3l8t  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,    Rev.  William  Bent,  A.  M.,  Melling 
Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
19th  March,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,   Delta   chambers.  Gable 

street 
13th  March,  1862.    Grosvenor,  Rt  Hon.  the  EbjI,  M.P.,  Galveley, 
Tarporley. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Gtiyton,  Joseph,  Derwent  road,  Stoney croft. 

H 
21st  May,  1857.  *Hall,  Gharlton  R.,  19,  Dale  street,  and  Liscard 
castle,  Birkenhead. 
l8t  May,  1862.  *HaU,  J,  J„  28,  London  Road. 
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lOth  Dec,  1657.  ^Hancock,   Thomas    S.,    Sweeting    Btareet,    and 
Birkenhead, 
p.   6th  March,  1856.    Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston,  and  100,  City  road, 
Manchester. 
12th  Jan.,  1864.    Harrison,  WiUiam,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.,  Galli- 

greaves  hail,  Blackburn. 
9th  Dec,  1853.  *Harri8on,  Henry  Walter. 

9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowby,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8., 
Sandon  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grosyenor 
square,  London. 
28rd  April,  1857.    Hartington,  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  M.P., 
Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  and  Deyonshire  honse, 
London. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  *Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  Allerton. 
p.      11th  Oct.,  1854.  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.8.,  Observatory. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S., 

Briilsh  Museum,  Loudou. 
27th  Sept.  1854.  *Healey,  Samuel  B.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  West- 
bank,  Woolton. 
24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Asbton- 

under-Lyne. 
11th  May,  1854.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D. 
8th  May,  1856.  ^Henderson,  William,   13,    Church    street,    and 
Bock  park,  Birkenhead. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26,  Ken- 
sington Palace  gardens,  London,  W. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,   Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S., 
Claremont,  Manchester. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordsbire. 
p.       4th  Jan.,  1849.  "^Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  39,  Sackville  street, 

Everton. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Higgin,  Edward. 

p.    12th  Sept.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev,  Hen^  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton, 

Cheshire. 
p.    21st  Sept.,  1854.    Hill,  Samuel,  Chillington  works,Wolverhampton. 

26th  April,  1855.  *Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  A.M.,  36,  Hope  street. 
p.       8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  Stalling  hall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
28rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklers- 
bury,  liOndon. 
12th  Jan.,  1860.  *Holden,  Adam,  48,  Church  street 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield,  Bolton. 
18th  Feb.,  1862.     Holt,  Charles,  Beech  house,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  hill. 
10th  May,  1860.  *Hornby,  Gerard,  177,  Breck  road,  and  86,  South 
Casue  street. 
7th  May,  1857.  *Homer,  W.,  84,  South  Castle  street,  and  Eldon 
house,  Oxton. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamour  hall, 
Staffordshire. 
6th  Dec,  1860.  *Houghton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street. 
14tli  April,  1653.  ^Houghton,  Richard  H,  jun.,  Sandhey8,Waterloo. 
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4th  Dec.,  1856.  ^Howell,  Edward,  6,  Church  street 
Mayor  La.  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster, 
p.      8Ui  Nov.,  1849.  *How80N,  Rev.  John  Saui.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  'f'Hubback,    Joseph,    1,    Brunswick    street,    and 
Aigburth. 
p.     10th  Deo.,  1857.  *Hughes,  John  R.,  67,  Rook  view,  South  hill  road. 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9, 

Brownlow  hill. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  ^Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  M.P.,  Chester, 
p.    28rdNov.,  1848.  *Humk,  Rkv.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.S.  North  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr.  Mem. 
S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries,   Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   24,   Clarence 
street,  Everton,  Hon.  Secretabt. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Hume,  HamilUm,  F.R.G.S.,  Cooma,  Yass,  New 

South  Wales. 
0th  Jan.,  1859.  *Hunt,  Richard,  9,  Castle  street,  and  Linacre 

Marsh,  Bootle. 
9tb  Dec.,  1853,  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6, 
Canning  street 


Ist  April,  1852.  *Jacob,  John  Gibbobn,  56,  Church  street 
5th  Dec,  1861.  *Jackson,  William,  Bedford  road,  Rock  Ferry. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  lodge,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Jago,  J.  R.,  Revenue  buildings,  and  37,  Upper 
Canning  street 
2nd  May,  1861.  *Jeflrery.  F.  J.,  Lodge  lane. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Jeffery,  James  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street,  and 

11,  Lodge  lane. 
23id  Nov.,  1854.  *Jefferv,  Wiliam   Reddecliff,  45,  Church   street, 

and  15,  Deane  street 
23rd  Nov.,  J  848.    Johnson  John  H.,  7,  Church  street  and  Southport. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1861.  *Jones,  George,  36,  Hanover  street 
Srd  May,  1849.  *Jones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batchelor  street 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *Jones,  Roger  Ij.,  1,  Belvedere  road.  Prince's  park. 
15th  Sept,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetbam  Library,  Man- 
chester. 
11th  Dec.,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 


5th  Dec,  186L    Kendall,  John,  Fishergate,  Preston. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.    Kendall,  Thomas. 
p.       Srd  May,  1849.    Kenbriok,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park, 
Manchester. 
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4th  Dec,  1862.  *KiDg,  Lieut-Col.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower 
chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 

2l8t  May,  1857.  "CKitchen,  Joseph,  Exchange  street  East,  and  Oak 
house.  West  Derby. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birkenhead. 
14th  March,  1852.  ^Lambert,  David  Howe. 

Lancashire,    The    High    Shbbiff    or,    Yicb- 
President  ex  officio. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.     Langton,  William,'  Manchester. 
21st  Sept.,  1854.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  Hiffh  Legh,  Knutsford. 
1st  Dec,  1859.     Legh,  W.  J.,  M.P.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 
10th  Dec,  1867.    Leigh,  Major   Egerton,  The  West  hall,  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 
16th  April,  1858.     Leithead,  H.  F.,  Malpas,  Truro. 
4th  March,  1858.    Lindsay,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Haigh  hall, 

Wigan. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lingard,  Alexander  Rowson,  Hooton,  Chester. 

♦Liverpool,   The    Mayor   of,  Vice-President, 
ex  officio.    (R.  Hutchison,  Esq.) 
14th  Dec,  1848.  *Lloyd,  John  Buck. 

6th  Jan.,  1853.  *LoDgton,  John,  Peter's  place,  Rumford  street, 
and  Breck  road. 
p.    28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lord,  Oapt.  Wm.,  R.N.,  Southdown,  Weymouth. 

M 

6th  March,  1862.     McCorquodale,  Leiut.-Col.G.,Newton-le-Willow8. 
14th  Feb.,  1861.    McGill,  Robert,  Copperas  hill,  St.  Helen's. 
15th  April,  1858.  *McInues,  J.,  26,  Lightbody  street 
p.    drd  March,  1853.  "i^Macintyre,  Peter,  M.D.,  56,  Canning  street. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  *Macfie,   Robert   Andrew,    30,    Moorfields,   and 

Ashfield  hall,  Neston. 
21st  May,  1857.     McNicholl,  David  Hudson,  M.D.,  Southport. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *M'Quie,  Peter  Robinson,  9,  BrunswicK  street, 
and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Mcusrae,  John   Wrigley,  22,  Hackings  hey,  and 

Seaforth  house,  Seatbrth. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *M*Viccar,  Duncan,  Abercromby  square,  and  7, 

Exchange  buildings. 
3rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Mauldeth  hall,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Markland,   James    Heywood,   D.C.L.,   F.R.S,, 

F.S.A.,  Lansdowne  crescent,  Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mardden,  George,  Vernon  priory,  Edge  hill. 
1st  Dec,  1859.     Marsh,  John,  Rann  lea,  Rainhill. 
p.      5th  June,  1851.    Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington. 
9th  March,  1854.  *Mason,  William  Ithell. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Mathtson,  Wm.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Waterloo. 
15tli  April,  1858.    Mawdesley,  H.,  Southport. 
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P.     23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mater,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  M.R.,  Asiat,  S.,  F.E.S., 
F.  R.S.    North    Ant.    Copenhagen,    Associe 
Stranger  de  la  Societe  ImperiaJe  des  Anti- 
quairies  de   France,  Hon.   Mem.  SS.   Auti., 
Normandie,  I'Ouest,  la  Morinie,  Societe  d*£ni- 
ulation  d'Abheville,  &c.,  68,  Lord  street,  VioK- 
Pbesident. 
17th  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
10th  Feb..  1859.    Meaden,  Henry  Peter,  F.C.S.,  Haslingden. 
p.    15th  April,  1858.  *Mercisr,  Nathan,  F.C.S.,  7,  Church  street. 
p.       6th  Dec,  1849.    Middleton,  Captain  James,  F.S.A. 

2nd  Jan.,  1862.     Milligan,  James,  jun.,  Longview,  Huyton. 
2lst  Feb.,  1861.    Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 
10th  May,  1860.    Mills,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 
Rochdale. 
p.      2l8t  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor, 
p.        Ist  Dec,  1859.  *Mitohell,  T.  R.,  M.D.,  20.  Bedford  street  South. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.     Moore,    Rev.    Richard    R.,    B.A.,    Harworth, 
Rolherham. 
p.       8th  Nov.,  1849.     Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Cork. 
18th  Dec,  1856.     Moseley,  Thomas  Beeby. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mo8s,  J.  B.,  34,  West  Derby  street. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton,  Cheshire, 
p.    7th  March,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  Holt 
hill,  Birkenhead. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.  *Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Knowsley. 
21st  May,  1857.  ♦Mozley,  Charles,  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
11th  Dec,  1856.     Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.S.  Ches.,  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Neill,  Hugh,  F.R.A.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  2,  Bedford  street 
South. 

15th  April.  1858.  *Newlands,  J.,  Public  Offices,  Comwallis  street. 
I9th  March,  1863.    Newsbam,  Richard,  Preston. 
p.       6th  Dec,  1855.  *Newton,  John,  M.R.C.S.,  1 3,  West  Derby  street. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 

6th  March,  1862.  *Norbury,  Richard,  Elm  vale,  Fairfield. 

29th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Nottingham  John,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S., 
Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

2nd  Jan.,  1851.     Oates,  Captain  W,  C,  Cavendish  place,  Bath. 
p.       6th  Dec,  1849.     Ormerod,  George.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 

Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.     Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1857.     Oxley,  Frederick,  31,  John  street,  Bedford  row, 

London,  W.C. 

P 
28rd  Nov.,  1858.  *Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 
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8rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  ehambers,  Cook 

street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Guerdon  haU,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  John  WiUon,  M.P.,  Bank  hall, Warrington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Manchester. 
0th  Oct.,  1854.  *Peacock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street. 
6th  Dec.  1849.    Pearce,    George    Massie,    Hackin's    hey,    and 

Ormskirk. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Pedder,  Henry  Newskam,  9,  Queen's  gate.  Prince 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  VVinckley  square,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,    Joseph,    63,    Wellington  road  North, 
Stockport. 
21st  March,  1861.    Petty,  Thomas  Shaw,  Preston, 
p.       6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,    James    Allanson,    F.S.A.,    Queen    In- 
surance  buildings.  Dale  street,  and  Sandy- 
knowe,  Wavertree. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Pieipoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.     Pilkington,  James,   M.P.,  Park  place  House, 

Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 
29th  Dec,  1854.    Porter,  Rev.  James,  A.M. 
12th  March,  1857.  *Pre3ton,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  13,  Vernon  street. 
Dale  street,  and  Rock  house, West  Derby  road. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Preston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock 
house.  West  Derby  road. 

R 

23rd  Sept.,  1854.  *Rathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Green- 
bank,  Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.  Rawlinson,  Robert,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, Local  Government  Act  Office,  8, 
Richmond  terrace,  Whitehall,  and  Lancaster 
lodge,  Bolton s,  West  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 

Idth  Sept,  1854.  *Ravnes,  James  Trevelyan,  37,  OldhaU  street,  and 
Rock  park,  Rock  Ferry. 
5th  Dec,  1861.  *Read,  Joseph,  17,  Upper  Huskisson  street. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Reay,  James,  Guardian  Office,  Commerce  court. 
Lord  street. 

23iid  Nov.,  1848   *Reay,  Thomas,  213,  Upper  Parliament  street 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Rees,  William,  Old  Traflord,  Manchester. 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Robin,  John,  Chapel  walks,  South  Castle  street, 
and  Grove  hill.  West  Kirby,  Birkenhead. 

20tn  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.R.,  A.M.,  Woodchurch.  Birkenhead. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Robinson,  Chas.  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  street, 
and  Matilda  grove,  Aigburth. 
3rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  Street 

16th  April,  1858.    Rooke,  Rev.  W.  J.  E.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

16th  April,  1858.    Rowlinson,  W..  Windermere. 

25th  Sept,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house, Warrington. 
F.     13th  Dec,  1864.    Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  F.L.S., Warrington. 

S 
8rd  Jaou,  1801.    Samuelson,  Edward,  Hayton. 


HXMBEB0.  XVU. 

6th  Dee.,  1855.  ♦Sandbacb,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  street, 

and  tbe  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
7th  Sept,  1851.  *San8om,  Thomas,   F.B.S.E.,  18,  Breckfield  road 
South,  Everton. 
19th  March,  1863.    Satterthwaite,  Edward,  Lancaster. 
H.S.  Lan.,  1802.    Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  Wennington  ball,  Lancaster. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.  *Schofield,  Henry  D.,  M.D.,  14,  Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1863. .  Sharp,  WiUiam,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Cwm  Alyn,  Llanrwst, 
North  Wales. 
1st  Dec,  1855.  *Shawe,  J.  K.,  Arrowe  hall,  Birkenhead. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  ^Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street. 
11th  Feb.,  1858.  *Shute,  Arthur,  1,  Rumford  place. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.    Simpson,  Rev,  Samuel,  A.M.,  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thomas,  82,  Sussex  place,  Regent's  park, 
London. 
.    16th  April,  1863.  *Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  Aldboro'  house,  Church  street, 
Egremont,  Birkenhead. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Smitk ,  James,  Seaforth. 
16th  Sept ,  1854.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Smith,  William  Peun,  20,  HanoTor  street. 
23rd  Not.,  1848.  ^Snowball,  J.  O.,  10,  Castle  street,  and  11,  Upper 
Canning  street. 
4th  Dec.,  1862.    SomerTille,   Thomas,    LL.D.,    Hawthorn    hall, 
Wilmslow,  Manchester. 
19ih  March,  1863.  *8quarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Apsley  villas.  Lower 
Bebington. 
2nd  Not.,  1854.    Stainer,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
8rd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
6th  March,  1862.    Stanley,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  Knowsley  hall, 
Lancashire,    and   23,  Saint  James's  square, 
London,  S.W. 
5tb  Feb.,  1863.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house,  The 
Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
18th  Dec,  1866.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Accrington. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Stewart,  James  Gordon,  Woodlands,  Cliitonpark, 

Birkenhead. 
5th  June,  1850.  *Stock,  John. 

6th  Not.,  1862.  '('Stone,  Gtjorge,  67,   Ranelagh    street,  and    51, 
Prospect  Tale,  Fairfield. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Stonehouse,  James,  25,  Phythian  street. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.  *Sutton,  Hugh  Gaskell. 

4th  March,  1852.  *Sykes,  James,  Colonial  buildings,  34,  Dale  street, 
and  Breokhouse,  Poulton-le-fylde. 

T 

18th  Feb.,  1858.  *Thompson,  Henry,  163,  CJpper  Parliament  street, 

and  11,  North  John  street. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Tbomber,  Rot.  William,  B.A..  Blackpool. 
Idth  Sept,  1854.  ♦Thomely,  Samuel,  81,  Edge  Lane 


Xvm  UBMBERS. 

8th  Dec.,  1851.  *TiDi}e,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bank  buildings,  and 
Briarley,  Aigburtb. 
Mayor  Liv.  1854-55.  *Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  57,  South  John  street. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Ballincollig,  Cork. 

8th  Jan.,  IS52.  *Torr,JohD,15,Exch>iugebuildiDgs,and£astham. 
H.S.  l«aDC.  1857.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley.  Burnley. 
p.     2nd  April,  J857.  *TowsoN,    John    Thomas,  F.R.G.S.,  47,  Upper 
Parliament  street,  and  Sailors'  Home. 
14th  April,  1853.  ^Turner,  Charles,  M.P.,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and 

Dingle  head. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Tumer,  John  Hayward,  23,  Abercromby  square. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire. 
16th  Dec,  1858.  >!«Tuton,  E.S.,  48,  Lime  street 

U 

8th  March,  1854.  *Underwood,  Rev.  Charles  W.,A.M.,Vice-Prinoipal, 
Collegiate  Institution. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Varty,  Thomas,  Walpole  villa,  Fairfield. 
I4th  April,  1853.  ^Vose,  James,  M.D.,  5,  Gambler  terrace,  Hope 
street. 

W 

Myr.C.  1838-39, 48-49.  Walker,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Berry  hill,  Mans- 
field, Notts. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 
6th  March,  1851.    Warburton,  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton,  Arley  hall, 
Cheshire. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  Lodge,  Chester. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Wardell,  William,  Abbotsfield,  Chester. 
p.       5th  Dec,  1861.  *Waterhouse,  Nicholas,  Rake  Lane. 
6th  June,  1850.  *Waterhouse,  Sebastian. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.  *Watling,  J.  W.  H. 
5th  Feb.,  1857.     Watt,  Richard,  Speke  hall. 
17th  Dec,  1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1850.     Way,  Albert,  A.M.,   F.S.A.,  Wonham   manor, 

Reigate,  Surrey. 
Ist  Feb.,  1849.  *Webster,  George,  6,  York  buildings,  .Dale  street, 
and  Mosley  hill,  Aigburtb. 
p.       3rd  Jan.,  1856.     Welton,  Thomas  A.,  F.S.S.,  10,  Percy  circus, 
Pentonville,  London. 
6th  March,  1862.     Wensleydale,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord,  Ampthill  park, 
Ampthill. 
6th  Nov.,  1862.  *Whathain,  William,  7,  North  John  street,  and 

Botanic  view,  J  33,  Smithdown  lane. 
6th  Dec,  1860.    White,  Charles,  M.R.C.S. 

2nd  June,  1853.  *Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Brom- 
borough. 
9th  Oct.,  1854.    Whitley,    Rev.   John,  A.M.,   Newton    rectory, 

Warriugton. 
6th  June,  1850.    Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Catsclough,  Wins- 
ford,  Cheshire. 


IfEMBEBS.  XLX 

P.    80th  Nov.,  0864.    Wilkinson,  Thomas  Turner,  F.K.A.S.,  Corr.  Mem. 
Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.,  Burnley. 
8th  Jan.,  0852.  *WiHoughby,Edw.  G.,  Marine Cottage,Tranmere. 
1st  Jan.,  0863.  *Wiiliams,  Bell,  North  John  street,  and  67,  Grove 

street, 
eth  Dec,  0855.    Wilson,  G.,  F.R.S.,  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London. 
14th  Feb.,  0861.    Wilson,  J.  M.,  Hardshaw  street,  St.  Helens. 
23rd  Nov.,  0848.    Wood,   Venerable   Isaac,    A.M.,  Archdeacon  of 

Chester,  Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
23rd  Nov.,  0848.    Wood,    Isaac   Moreton,   A.M.,    Newton,    near 
Middlewich. 
7th  May,  0851.  *Woodkouse,  John  Qearge,  117,  Henry  street. 
30th  Dec,  0854.     Worthy,  George  Smith,  Bristol. 


HONORAEY  MEMBERS. 

6th  Feh.,  0851.  Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Hon.  M.R.S.L. ;  F.S.A. 
Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquities; 
Corr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot.,  France,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Rome ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad., 
Stockholm ;  Somerset  House,  London. 
27Ui  Sept.,  0854.  Bahington  Charles  Cardale,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge, 
eth  Feh.,  0851.    Blaauw.  William  Henry,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Beechland, 

Uckfield. 
6th  Feb.,  1151.    Boileau,    Sir   John    P.,    Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
Ketteringham  hall,  Wyndham,  Norfolk,  and 
20,   Upper  Brook  street,  Grosvenor  square, 
London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Brewster,    Sir    David,    K.H.,    D.C.L.,    LL.D., 
F.R.SS.L.,  and  E.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A,,  one  of  the 
Eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France 
and  Hon.  or  Corr.  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Berlin,  St.    Petersburg.  Vienna,   Munich, 
Gottingen,  Turin  and  Moden a,  and  Principal 
of   the  University  of   Edinburgh  ;    College, 
Edinburgh  and  Allerlv,  Roxburghshire. 
Ist  Nov.,  1860.    Brown,  James,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Charlton,  Edward,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Newc,  7,  Eldon 
square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
p.       1st  Feb.,  1855.    Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
19th  May,  1859.    Cochet,  M.  L'Abbe,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and 
Monuments  in  Normandy,  Dieppe. 
8th  Jan.,  1 852.    De  Perthes,  J.  Boucher  de  Crevecseur,  Chevalier 
des  ordres  de  Malte  et  de  la  Lexion  d'honneur, 
membre  de  di verses  Societes  Savantes,  Abbe- 
ville. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Duncan,  Philip  B.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
27th  Sept.,  1864.     Gray,    John    Edward,    Ph.D.,    F.R.S.,    F.L.S., 
V.P.ZS.,    Pres.    Entom.    Soc,    &c.,    British 
Museum,  London. 
p.    27th  Sept,  1854.    Latham,  R.   Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Greenford, 
Middlesex. 


XX  VBMBERS. 

9th  Dec.,  1853.    MacAdam,   Bobert,    18,  College   square  East, 
Belfast. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Murchison,  Sir  Boderick  Impey,  G.C.St.S.,  A.M., 
D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.L.S..  F.G.S..  V.P.B. 
Georgr.  S.,  Hon.  M.B.LA.,  Directoi^General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  Trust.  Brit.  Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem.  Acadd. 
St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Copenhagen  ;  Corr. 
Mem.  Inst.  France  &o.,  16,  Belgrave  square, 
London. 

27th  Sept.,  1864.    Owen,  Bichard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.LS., 
F.G.S.,  British  Museum,  London, 
p.       7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,Heu^  Clarke,  10,  St.  Leonard's  terrace, 
Maida  hill.  West,  London. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology,  and  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  Oxford;  Hon.  Mem.  Imp. 
Acad.,  Moscow;  Societe  Yaudoise  &c.,  Oxford. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Bosse,  The  Earl  of,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.B  S.,  F.S.A., 
F.B.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown, 
Ireland. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Sabina.  Major  General  Edward,  B.A.,  D.C.L. 
LL.D.,  Pros.  B.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  13,  Ashley  place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Sedgwick,  Bev.  Adam,  A.M.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 
F.B.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
p.  6th  Feb.,  1851.  Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the 
Boy.  Soo.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon. 
Mem.  SS.  Antiq.,  France,  Normandy,  Scotland, 
Spain,  Newcastle,  the  Morinie,  Abbeville, 
Picardy,  Wiesbaden,  Luxemburg,  Treves, 
Touraine,  &c.,  Temple  place,  Strood,  Rent. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Whewell,  Bev.  William,  D.D..  F.B.S.,  F.G.S., 
F.B.A.S.,  Hon.  M.B.I.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.  Willis.  Bev.  Bobert,  A.M.,  F.B.S.,  Jacksonian 
Professor,  Cambridge,  and  28,  York  terrace, 
Begent's  park,  London, 
p.  27th  Sept.  1854.  Wright,  Thomas,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.B'.S.L., 
Member  of  the  lustitute  of  France;  of  the  Boy. 
Soc.  North.  Antiqs.  Copenhagen ;  Hon.  Mem. 
of  the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France ;  Corresp. 
Mem.  Soo.  Antiq.  Normandy ;  of  Soo  Antiqs. 
Scotland,  ^.,  14,  Sydney  street,  Brompton, 
London. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


ON    VIRGIL'S    PLOUGH, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED    BY  A  RUDE   IMPLEMENT  IN   MODERN   USE 
IN   SPAIN. 

By  John  FiteAett  Marsh. 


[The  following  is  the  suhstance  of  some  viva  voce  observations,  made 
in  exhibiting  the  Plough  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the 
4th  Deoember,  1862,  when  Mr.  Marsh  was  requested  to  put  them 
into  the  form  of  a  paper.] 

The  curiously  mde  plongh  here  exhibited,  and  which  forms 
Fig.  1  in  our  page  of  illustrations,  was  seen  by  Colonel 
Wilson-Patten  in  actual  use  in  the  South  of  Spain,  while  he 
was  in  command  of  the  3rd  Begiment  of  Lancashire  Militia, 
in  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  during  the  Crimean  War.  It  was 
one  of  fifteen  ploughs  of  similar  construction  at  work  on  one 
of  the  largest  farms  in  the  district.  Sightly  regarding  it  as  a 
curiosity— knowing  that  words  would  fail  to  give  his  friends 
at  home  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rudeness  of  the  implements 
in  use  by  Spanish  farmers — and  probably  desirous  of  pointing 
a  moral  as  to  the  means  by  which  England  has  attained  her 
present  agricultural  position,  he  purchased  the  plough,  and  had 
his  prize  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
He  exhibited  it  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Warrington  in  1867, 


jocularly  asserting  his  claim  to  the  prize  (if  there  had  been 
one)  for  the  worst  agricultural  implement  there  exhibited; 
and  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Warrington  Moseum  and 
Library,  whence  it  is  brought  for  the  inspection  of  the  Historic 
Society  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  mode  of  use  is  apparent  from  examination  of  the 
plough.  The  pole  is  suspended  by  straps  from  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavy  yoke,  borne  by  two  oxen.  The  yoke 
presses  against  a  wooden  pin  (marked  i  on  our  sketch),  which, 
being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  four  mortice-shsiped  holes  in 
the  pole,  practically  lengthens  or  shortens  it,  so  as  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  angle  made  with  the  ground  by  the  share,  and 
the  consequent  depth  of  the  furrow.  The  pole  forms  a 
continuation  of  what  we  may  describe,  for  want  of  a  technical 
term  for  any  corresponding  part  in  the  modem  English  im- 
plement, as  the  Trunk  or  Body  of  the  plough,  and  is  firmly 
spliced  to  it  with  two  stout  hoops  of  iron,  tightened  with 
wedges.  Two  holes  in  the  yoke  probably  serve  for  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  cord  to  be  used  as  reins. 

When  I  first  saw  the  implement  in  the  Agricultural  show 
yard,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  more  careful  study  of  it  might 
throw  light  on  the  description  of  a  Boman  plough,  contained 
in  the  well  known  passage  in  Virgil's  Georgics.  Its  appear- 
ance indicates  that  it  has  undergone  little  improvement  since 
the  time  of  YirgU;  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
probably  none  has  retained  in  so  great  a  degree  as  Spain  the 
manners,  dress,  language,  and  implements  of  ancient  Borne ; 
of  which  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  examples.*  My  con- 
jecture was  more  than  realized  by  subsequent  examination. 

•  An  illostzation  appropriate  to  our  subject  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  "Wilson- 
Patten,  who,  at  the  same  farm  where  the  ploogb  was  porchased,  saw  tlie  process 
of  threshing  com  by  trampling  it  under  horses*  hoofs.  The  treading  out  of  the 
com  by  oxen  is  a  process  of  which  we  have  very  early  record.  The  use  of  horses 
for  the  purpose  is  not  so  fiuniliar ;  but  it  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  who,  in  men- 
tioning the  practice  of  reducing  the  condition  of  mares  intended  for  breeding, 
(Qeor.  Ui,  182),  says :— 


8 

The  sabject  was  not  new  to  me ;  for  the  passage  had  been 
impressed  on  my  memory  by  the  fact  that  it  was  given  me  at 
school  as  an  exercise^  in  which  I  was  required  to  furnish  from 
it  an  intelligible  account  of  the  construction  and  details  of 
Yirgils  Plough.    Whether  my  respected  master  really  ex- 
pected me  to  make  anything  of  it — whether  it  was  a  practical 
joke — or  whether  (as  I  have  since  thought  probable)  it  was 
a  bona  fide  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  Virgil's  description 
was  calculated  to  convey  any  definite  ideas  to  a  mind'of^  I 
think  I  may  say,  fair  schoolboy  intelligence^  I  never  knew. 
The  result  was   a  hopeless  failure.    But  better  late  than 
never;    and  now,   after   a  lapse  of   nearly  thirty  years,  I 
present  before  another  audience,  as  critical — and  less  formid- 
able only  because  I  am  better  prepared  to  meet  it — ^my  long 
delayed  exercise  on  Virgil's  Plough. 
The  passage  commences  at  1.  169  of  the  1st  Georgic  : — 
'*  Continue  in  sylvis  magnA  vi  flexa  domatur 
"  In  BuRiM,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri : 
"  Huic  a  stirpe  pedes  Temo  protentus  in  octo  : 
"  Bin»  AtTRES,  duplici  aptantur  Dentalia  Dorso. 
"  Csditur  et  tilia  ante  Juao  levis,  altaque  fagus 
"  STiViE,  qusB  cursus  a  tergo  torqueat  imo." 
I  have  adopted  some  emendations  in  the  last  line,   for 
reasons  which  I  will  shortly  notice ;  but  let  me  first  give  a 
translation,  as  literal  as  may  be,  and  leaving  the  technical 
terms  untranslated  for  the  present,  so  as  not  to  prejudge  the 
questions  as  to  their  respective  meanings.     The  passage  will 
then  read  thus : — 

"From  the  first,  while  in  the  woods,  an  elm,  bent  with 

"  S«pe  etiam  cnrsu  qnatlant,  et  sole  fatigant, 
*'  Cam  graviter  tutisis  gemit  area  fVagibus,  et  cum 
"  Sorgentem  ad  Zephyrtim  pales  jactantor  inanes." 
Pliny  also  (xviii,  80),  says : — '*  Messis  ipsa  alibi  tribulis  in  areft,  alibi  equarum 
"  greasibas  extRritur,  alibi  pertids  flagellator; "  and  Golamella  (ii.,  21),  says  :— 
*'  Si  competit  nt  are4  teiatar  fnimentmn,  nihil  dubium  est  qiiin  equis  melius 
**  qtiam  bubns  ea  res  conJBciatur.*' 


"  great  force,  is  subdued  into  the  '  Buns,'  and  receives  the 
**  form  of  the  curved  plough.  Extending  from  this  to  a 
"  length  of  eight  feet  from  the  base  [root]  is  the  *  Temo'  A 
"  pair  of  '  Aures '  and  *  Dentalia '  are  fitted  to  the  '  Duplex 
"  Dorsum '  [not  as  some  would  read  it,  ufiih  a  '  Duplex  Dor- 
'^sum'].  The  light  linden  is  also  cut  down  beforehand  for 
"  the  '  Jugum*  and  the  tall  beech  for  the  ' Stiva*  which  is  to 
"  turn  the  course  from  the  bottom  of  the  hinder  part." 

The  first  emendation  which  I  have  adopted  is  the  reading 
of  "Altaque  fagus  Stivae,"  instead  of  "Altaque  fagus, 
**  Stivaque ;  "  and  my  authority  is' the  edition  of  the  Georgics 
by  Dr.  Martyn,  the  Professor  of  Sotany  at  Cambridge,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  year  1741.  *^  The  grammatical  structure 
"of  this  passage,"  he  says,  "does  not  seem  very  clear. 
"  Cmditur  is  made  to  agree  with  /lYia,  fagtM  and  stiva.  We 
"  may  say  tilia  cmditur  s.ni  fagus  caditur  ;  but  to  say  at  the 
"  same  time  stiva  caditur  seems  to  be  absurd ;  for  this  makes 
"the  staff  a  tree,  by  coupling  it  with  lime  and  beech. 
"  Besides,  que  and  qua,  coming  close  together  ("stivaque  qua 
"  currusj,  offend  the  ear ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  another 
"  instance  of  their  coming  thus  together  anywhere  in  Virgil.'* 
Heyne,  in  what  I  suppose  we  must  consider  the  standard 
modem  edition  of  Virgil,  speaks  approvingly  of  the  emenda- 
tion, though  he  does  not  quite  sanction  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it ;  and  in  fact  seems  to  impute  to  Dr.  Martyn  a 
want  of  scholarship,  in  not  recognising  the  poetical  figure 
which  would  justify  the  use  of  stiva  for  the  wood  of  which 
it  was  made.  But,  by  way  of  criticism  on  the  critic,  we  may 
observe  that  the  question  is  whether  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
collocation  of  words,  Virgil  would  so  have  used  it — first 
naming  the  light  linden  to  be  cut  down  for  the  Jugum  ;  then 
mentioning  the  tall  beech,  without  alluding  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied ;  and  then  the  Stiva,  without  saying 
of  what  it  was  to  be  made.    These  considerations,  and  the 


comparison  of  the  jarring  sound  and  halting  sense  of  the 
received  version  with  the  neat  antithesis  of  the  one  proposed^' 
the  light  linden  for  the  Jugum,  and  the  tall  heech  for  the 
Stiva — make  the  correction  so  obvious  to  my  mind,  that  I  am 
surprised  it  has  not  met  with  universal  acceptance.  Moreover 
the  error^  if  error  it  be,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  final 
letter  of  *^  stivae  "  would  be  readily  mistaken  in  manuscript 
for  '*  q,"  the  usual  contraction  for  the  final  "  que."  Even  in 
early  printed  books  it  was  not  usual  to  print  the  "  que  "  in 
full,  or,  if  in  full,  to  distinguish  between  the  pronoun  and 
conjunction,  both  of  which  were  printed  "  que " ;  and  the 
Bodleian  manuscript  has  *'  stiva  que  currus'* 

The  next  emendation  is  not  so  obvious.  It  is  the  reading 
of  "  cursus  "  for  "  currus  *'  in  the  same  line.  For  this,  also, 
the  authority  is  a  note  in  Martyn's  Georgics,  quoting  Mr.  B — 
(jy.  Benson),  who  says: — "I  do  not  know  whether  any 
''edition  justifies  the  alteration  I  have  made  of  currus  to 
*' cursus.  The  reason  of  my  doing  it  is  because  cursus  is 
"  intelligible,  and  explains  the  use  of  the  handle  or  plough- 
"staflT;  cursus  torgueat  imos — the  handle  serves  to  keep  the 
''plough  up,  which  otherwise  would  run  too  deep  in  the 
"ground.  Mr.  Dryden,  finding  this  passage  diflBcult  to 
"  explain,  has  left  it  quite  out  of  his  translation.  All  that 
"  the  commentators  have  said  concerning  currus  in  this  place 
"is  very  perplext."  Dr.  Martyn  adds  that  "the  poet  is 
"  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  wheel-plough  by  the  word 
"  currus^  which  is  derived  firom  curro,  to  run ;  and  Servius 
"  informs  us  that  in  Virgil's  country  the  ploughs  run  upon 
"  wheels.  We  have  wheel-ploughs  in  many  parts  of  England." 
Heyne  summarily  rejects  this  emendation,  on  the  ground 
that  "  aratrum  non  currit,  nee  cursum  aratri  quisquam  facile 
"  dixerit :"  but  whatever  objection  to  "  cursus  "  arises  out  of 
its  radical  meaning  surely  applies  equaUy  to  "  currus."  It 
matters  little  for  our  purpose  which  reading  is  adopted ;  but 


we  must  not  allow  the  supporters  of  the  usually  reoeiyed 
reading  to  argue  in  a  circle,  by  explaining  "  currus  "  from  its 
analogy  to  a  carriage,  because  of  its  running  on  wheels,  and 
then  contending,  from  Virgil's  use  of  the  word  "  currus,"  that 
he  is  speaking  of  a  wheeled  plough.  If  his  plough  had  had 
wheels,  so  important  a  feature  would  have  been  far  more  point- 
edly alluded  to ;  and  while  two  lines  out  of  six  were  devoted  to 
the  Buris,  the  wheels  would  not  have  been  left  to  an  inference. 
Neither  does  it  seem  probable,  from  historical  evidence,  that 
the  wheeled  plough  was  in  use  in  Virgil's  time  and  country. 
Pliny,  in  xviij,  18,  of  his  Natural  History,  which  was  written 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Georgics,  after  speaking  of  the 
broad  share,  with  cutting  edges  and  sharp  point,  as  having 
been  invented  not  long  since  in  Eheetia,  mentions  the  addition 
of  two  small  wheels  as  peculiar  to  the  Gauls. 

If  the  reading  of  "  cursus"  be  adopted,  and  in  that  event 
only,  I  would  propose,  with  all  the  diffidence  becoming  the 
suggestion  of  a  conjectural  emendation  unsupported  by  autho- 
rity, the  alteration  of  "  imos  "  to  **  imo,"  so  as  to  make  the 
adjective  agree  with  "  tergo."  If  we  can  suppose  the  line  so 
corrupt  as  to  require  two  emendations,  we  need  have  little 
scruple  in  admitting  a  third.  If  my  new  reading  be  rejected, 
we  must  translate  the  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  "  to 
"  turn  the  course,  at  the  bottom,  from  behind." 

Martyn's  translation — in  which,  however,  he  has  not  adopted 
the  emendations  he  recommends  in  the  text — is  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  first  place  the  elm  is  forcibly  bent  in  the  woods  into 
"  a  plough-tail,  and  receives  the  form  of  the  crooked  plough. 
"  To  the  end  of  this  are  joined  a  beam,  eight  feet  in  length, 
"two  earth-boards  and  share-beams,  with  a  double  back. 
"  The  light  lime  tree  also  is  cut  down  beforehand  for  the  yoke, 
"  and  the  tall  beech,  and  the  staflf,  to  turn  the  bottom  of  the 
**  carriage  behind."  To  illustrate  this  description  he  has  a 
plate  (copied  in  fig.  a  of  our  illustrations),  which  he  thus 


introdiiods  tr—**  I  have  here  insertdd  the  figure  of  a  modem 
"Italian  plough^  which  seems  to  differ  hut  little  from  that 
"which  Virgil  has  described.  It  seems  to  have  no  Siiva, 
"  distinct  from  the  Buris ;  and  it  has  a  coulter,  which  Virgil 
"  does  not  mention :  and  indeed  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
"  coulter,  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  was  not  in  all  ploughs."  In 
his  plate,  the  various  parts  of  which  I  have  numbered  for 
conyenience  of  reference,  he  makes  1  the  Buris,  2  the  Temo, 
8,  3,  the  Aures,  4  the  Bentale,  6  the  Culter,  and  6  the  Vomer, 
the  two  latter  not  being  mentioned,  at  least  by  name,  in  the 
passage  of  Virgil  under  discussion.  According  to  his  own 
view  of  the  subject  (in  which  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
concurring)  Dr.  Martyn  is  scarcely  correct  in  saying  there  is 
no  Siiifa  ;  as  the  staff,  numbered  7  in  our  figure,  answers,  or 
would  assist  in  answering,  VirgU's  description  of  its  office. 

The  same  plate  in  Martyn  s  Georgics  contains  a  second 
figure  of  a  plough,  copied  in  our  fig.  3,  and  of  which  he 
writes : — "  Aft^  my  notes  on  this  passage  were  printed,  I  had 
"the  favour  of  a  letter  firom  Sir  Daniel  Molyneux,  Bart., 
"dated  from  Borne,  July  27th,  1737,  with  a  drawing  and 
"  description  of  the  plough  which  is  now  used  about  Mantua 
"and  Vem'ce.  There  is  a  plough  used  in  many  parts  of 
"England  which  differs  very  little  from  this;  but  yet  I 
"  believe  it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  my  readers  to  find 
"  an  exact  account  of  the  very  plough  now  employed  in  cul- 
"  tivating  the  lands  in  Virgil's  own  country.  The  two  timbers 
"marked  a  are  each  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  are 
"fastened  together  with  three  wooden  pins  at  B.  o,  c  are 
"two  transverse  pieces,  which  serve  to  hold  the  handles 
"  together  at  the  back.  D  is  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
"  left  handle,  or  Sinuirella,  at  £,  and  to  the  beam  f.  f  is 
'*  the  beam,  or  Periica,  which  is  fastened  to  the  left  handle,  at 
''o.  H  is  the  plough-share,  into  which  the  Dentate,  or 
"dnre-beam,  seems  to  be  inserted,    i  is  the  coulter,  being 
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*'  a  piece  of  iron,  square  in  the  body,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
^'beam  and  bending  in  the  lower  part,  and  having  an  edge  to 
"  cut  the  weeds,  l  is  an  iron  chain,  fastened  at  one  end  to 
"  the  plough-pillow,  or  Mesolo,  n,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
"  beam,  by  an  iron  hammer,  m,  the  handle  of  which  serves 
"  for  a  pin ;  and  the  more  forward  you  place  the  hammer,  the 
^'  deeper  the  share  goes  into  the  ground  "  [an  arrangement  very 
similar  to  that  above  pointed  out  in  Colonel  Wilson-Patten's 
Spanish  plough],  "o,  o  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  to 
"  the  pillow,  which  serve  to  keep  the  beam  in  the  middle. 
"  p  is  the  pole,  or  Timonzella,  to  which  the  oxen  are  yoked, 
''  and  is  of  no  certain  length,  q,  r  (with  prickt  lines)  is  a 
"  strong  plank,  which  is  fastened  to  d  and  to  the  left  handle. 
^'  This,  being  placed  sloping,  serves  to  turn  up  the  earth  and 
"  make  the  furrow  wider.  This  part,  therefore,  is  the  earth- 
*'  board,  or  Juris,  of  Virgil,  of  which  he  says  there  should  be 
"  two ;  but  in  this  plough  there  seems  to  be  but  one.  I  do 
"  not  question  but  that  the  Mantuan  plough  was  in  Virgil's 
''  time  more  simple  than  that  here  described ;  but  let  us 
'^  compare  a  little  the  poet's  description  with  that  her^  before 
"  us.  Let  the  left  handle  a,  a,  be  supposed  to  be  the  Buria, 
^'  the  right  handle-  a,  a,  to  be  the  Siiva,  and  a  e,  a  b,  to 
"  be  the  two  Dentalia.  Here  then  we  see  the  crooked  Buri$y 
"  to  form  which  an  elm  was  bent  as  it  grew.  Near  the  bottom 
'*  of  this,  Auia  a  atirpe,  we  see  the  pole  is  inserted,  which 
^'  probably  was  continued  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  had 
"  the  oxen  yoked  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  the  Timon- 
**  zella.  The  two  handles  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  be 
"  meant  by  the  double  back,  to  which  the  two  share-beams  are 
^^  joined.  Upon  this  supposition  we  must  make  some  altera- 
'*tion  in  interpreting  the  two  verses,  '  Huic  a  stirpe,'  dc. 
" '  From  the  bottom  of  this  a  beam  is  protended,  eight  feet  in 
'' '  length,  and  two  earth-boards  and  share- beams  are  fitted  to 
**  *  the  double  back,'    The  wheels  were  probably  fixed  imme- 
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'*  diately  to  the  beam,  and  shew  the  propriety  of  the  word 
"  currus,  as  is  akeady  observed  in  the  note  on  ver.  174." 

Both  one  and  the  other  of  the  two  descriptions  just  given 
are  to  my  apprehension  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  bat  I  have 
thoaght  it  fair  to  quote  them^  and  to  copy  the  plates  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  views  I  am  going  to  express.  I  would  for  the  same 
reason  have  given  extracts  from  the  article  "  Aratrum/*  in 
Dr.  Smiths  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  a  work  which  is  in  every 
one's  hands,  and  to  which  we  naturally  turn  as  the  latest  and 
best  authority.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  writer  of  that 
article,  Mr.  Yates,  like  his  predecessors,  treats  the  Buris  as 
meaning  the  Plough-tail,  the  upper  end  of  which  being  held 
by  the  ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with  the 
Pole  was  used  to  hold  the  Share-beam,  to  which  three  con- 
tinuous and  most  essential  parts  Virgil  adds  the  Earth-boards 
and  the  Handle.* 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  BuRis  has  presented  die 
principal  difficulty.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Latin  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  word  Bura,  in  a  single  passage  in  Yarro  (i.  19)> 
is  the  only  authority  for  anything  like  ii.     Servius,  whose 


•  Sioce  my  paper  was  ready  for  the  press,  I  have  had  my  attention  oaUed  to  an 
ezteodTe  series  of  iUnstrations  of  ancient  ploughs  in  Loudon's  Enoyclopsdia  of 
Agriculture.  He  mentions  the  Abbe  Bozier,  who  wrote  in  1796,  as"  identifying 
the  Roman  plough  with  that  in  use  in  the  South  of  France,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  gi^en,  strongly  resembling  our  Spanish  specimen,  but  without  the 
projections  e,  e,  and  having  the  handle  composed  of  two  pieces ;  but  no  com- 
parison of  details  is  given.  *  On  the  authority  of  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients,  2  toIs.  8vo.,  Edin.,  1778,  he  considers  the  nearest  approach  to  Virgil's 
plough  to  be  one  in  use  in  Yalentia,  of  which  also  he  gives  an  illustration. 
It  b«u8  some  littie  resemblance  to  the  implement  before  us,  though  differing 
considerably  both  in  construction  and  details;  but  the  attempt  to  connect  its 
various  parts  with  Virgil's  description  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  than  those 
quoted  in  the  text  Another  illustration  of  a  plough  used  in  Castile  and  other 
provinces  of  Spain  is  worth  comparing ;  but  it  has  rather  tiie  appearance  of  a 
conventional  representation,  copied  from  some  piece  of  sculpture,  than  of  a 
dimwing  from  an  actual  object.  All  of  these  have  the  parts  which  I  have  called 
the  Trunk  and  the  Pole  distinct  from  each  other.  They  are  either  spliced 
togeUiery  as  in  our  speoimeui  with  iron  hoops,  or  with  cords. 
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commentary  is  contained  in  the  Variorum  Edition  of  1629, 
now  on  tbe  table,  and  has  famished  materials  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  notes  of  subsequent  editors,  derives  it  from 
/Soocoirpa,  which  has  been  treated  as  justifying  and  suggesting 
the  translation  of  P^w^A-^ai7;  but  I  would  submit  that  a 
plough-tail  and  a  cow-tail  are  very  different  things;  and 
whatever  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  derivation  is  in 
favor  of  the  Buris  representing  that  portion  which,  in  our 
Spanish  plough,  occupies  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  implement  as  the  tail  does  in  relation  to  the 
animal,  namely  the  lowest  and  hindmost  part  of  the  Dormm, 
bending  downwards  like  a  tail.  In  short,  I  interpret  it  as 
meaning  that  part  of  the  plough  which,  in  our  illustration,  is 
marked  a,  b.^  Possibly  it  might  derive  its  name  from  its 
being  that  part  nearest  to  the  tails  of  the  oxen  in  ploughing ; 
or  may  we  not,  abandoning  /3ooc  oh^a  altogether,  derive  it 
conjecturally  from  /9avc  and  d^,  or  rather  from  their  roots, 
which  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ?  The 
editor  of  the  Medicean  Codex  (now  on  the  table)  prints 
"  Imburim"  Whether  anything  turns  on  this—- whether  it  is 
possible  that  Virgil  may  have  coined  an  adverb  from  the  word 
Bura — I  leave  to  more  skilled  philologists  to  decide.  For 
our  present  purpose,  I  am  content  to  accept  Buris  as  a  noun, 
and  to  translate  it  by  some  English  equivalent  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Virgil.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  thought  that  a  person 
describing  a  complex  implement  should  begin  with  a  subsidiary 
portion  of  it,  such  as  the  handle ;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that 

*  Vossius,  in  bis  Etymologicon  Ling.  Lat,  fo.,  Amst ,  1662,  aft«r  quoting  this 
passage  of  Viigil,  s.  y.  Bura,  writes :—"  Satis  hinc  liquet  esse  imam  temonis 
"paitem,  cui  aptator  dentale,  uti  dentali  vomer  prefigitar"  (which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  views  I  have  expressed,  though  I  had  not  consulted  the 
Etymologicon  until  I  was  preparing  my  manuscript  for  the  printer) ;  and  after 
giving  various  derivations,  some  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  are  rather  wild, 
he  adds : — "  Onomasticon  vetus  Buram  interpretatnr  IxtrXfi.  Sed  in  Glossis 
**  Cyrilli  ix^rXri  vertitur  8Uva  qu»  a  Bura  differt.  Etiam  in  Glossis  legas  Buris, 
**  fvfiog  f  atqui  fvfidg,  Temo :  brnls  autem  non  temo,  sed  ima  ejus  pars." 
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Virgil  would  have  occupied  just  one-thiid  of  the  passage 
in  the  desoripdon,  or  have  described  such  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  of  it,  if  after  all  it  had  been  little  more 
than  a  stake,  such  as,  but  for  the  dignity  of  poetry,  he  might 
have  directed  his  Agricola  to  cut  out  of  the  nearest  hedge. 
Such  at  least  is  the  character  of  the  handle,  or  plough-tail, 
in  the  specimen  before  us ;  but  I  must  uot  beg  the  question, 
by  assuming,  at  this  stage  of  the  enquiry,  its  identity  with 
Virgil's  plough.  According  to  the  poet's  express  words,  the 
Buris  was  something,  the  curvature  of  which  formed  the 
obaracteristic  feature  of  the  plough  itself— '^  ourvi  formam 
*'  accipit  ulmus  aratri ; "  and  the  very  passage  in  Servius, 
from  which  the  commentators  have  extracted  his  etymology 
of  Bura  or  Buris,  renders  "  In  burim  "  by  "  In  curvaturam ; 
"  nam  buris  est  curvamentum  aratri,  dictum  quasi  fiooQ  o^pa 
''  quod  sit  in  similitudinem  caudee  bovis."  I  propose  then  to 
translate  it  by  some  such  term  as  I  have  adopted  in  describing 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten's  plough— the  Trunk  or  Body.  Its 
weight  would  no  doubt  vary  according  to  the  strength  or 
lightness  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  to  be  used.  In  Virgil's 
plough  it  was,  I  should  think,  much  more  massive  than  in  the 
specimen  before  us,  unless  large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
poetical  diction  in  such  phrases  as  ^'inflexi  grave  robur 
"  aratri,"  &c. 

That  Temo  18  the  Pole  admits  of  no  question.  According 
to  the  translation  I  have  given,  the  length  of  eight  feet  (the 
Soman  foot  differing  very  little  from  our  own)  is  to  be 
measured  from  the  point  of  the  Temo  to  the  siirps,  or  foot,  of 
the  Buris. 

The  BiNiE  AURES,  commcutators  are  agreed  in  translating 
two  earth  boards ;  for  a  passage  in  Falladias  (i.  43),  describ- 
ing their  use,  which  was  to  enlarge  the  furrow  already  made  by 
the  vomer,  and  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  aratra 
aurita  and  simplieia,  had  left  no  room  for  doubt.    But  why 
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should  earth-boards  be  called  Aures  ?  It,  in  English,  they 
had  been  called  Ears,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  told  that 
the  word  presented  no  difficulty — that  "to  ear"  (A.S.  erian), 
is  a  good  old  English  word  for  "  to  plough  " — that  the  earth 
is  that  which  is  eared — and  that  the  ears,  the  part  being  taken 
for  the  whole,  are  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  eared,  or 
ploughed.  But  we  should  have  been  following  a  false  scent ; 
and  I  only  make  this  passing  allusion  to  the  word  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  uncertainty  of  conjectural  etymology  as  a  guide, 
unless  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  history  of  words ;  and  to 
observe  the  coincidence  between  the  Latin  word  Jures  and 
the  old  English  verb.  If  it  be  again  asked  why  were  the 
earth-boards  called  Jures?  our  Spanish  plough,  "arrectis 
"  auribus  adstans,"  shall  answer  the  question ;  for  no  one, 
after  looking  at  the  projections  marked  e,  e  in  our  figure, 
will  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  term,  or  hesitate  to  give  to  it 
the  literal  translation  of  a  pair  of  ears. 

The  Dentalia  have  sadly  puzzled  commentators.  Dr. 
Martyn  supposes  the  word  to  mean  a  sharebeam  with  two  legs, 
one  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  tail,  and  the 
other  nailed  to  the  beam ;  and  that  these  two  legs  were  the 
Duplex  Dorsum ;  but  he  admits  that  it  is  not  very  clear 
why  the  Dentalia  are  said  to  have  a  double  back.  A 
similar  explanation  is  given  in  the  article  in  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  Antiquities,  where  it  is  stated  as  probable  that  "  as  the 
"  Dentalia,  that  is  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil  supposes, 
"  were  in  the  form  of  the  Oreek  letter  A,  which  he  describes 
"  by  duplici  dorso,  the  Buris  was  fastened  to  the  left  share- 
"  beam,  and  the  Stiva  to  the  right."  The  explanation  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  plural  form  Dentalia  (differing  from 
Dentale,  which  we  should  have  translated  share-beam,  from 
Dens,  which  would  have  indicated  a  single  tooth,  and  from 
Denies,  which  would  have  implied  two  or  more)  was  intended 
to  comprise  the  compound  apparatus  for  cutting  the  furrow. 
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including  what  we  shonld  now  call  the  share  and  share-beam^ 
and  perhaps  might  even  include  the  coulter^  if  Virgil's  plough 
was  intended  to  have  one;  and  this  would  account  for  his 
making  no  special  mention  of  the  vomer,  which  was  an 
undoubtedly  essential  feature.  In  a  similar  manner  we  speak 
of  ''  cart-gears/'  as  a  term  comprising  various  objects,  none 
of  which  could  properly  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  as 
**  a  gear ;  "  and  perhaps  tooth-  or  share-gear  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  rendering  of  Dentalia,  according  to  my  idea  of 
it.  I  have  however  translated  it  Share-Apparatus,  by  which 
we  must  understand  that  part  of  our  Spanish  plough  marked 
/,/y  in  the  figure,  including  the  Vomer,  or  iron  beak,  with 
which  it  terminates. 

The  Dorsum  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  but  for  the 
epithet  duplex.  In  order  to  furnish  an  explanation,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construe  the  words  as  having  relation  to 
the  Dentalia,  which  it  is  stated  are  fitted  "  with  a  double 
''  back."  I  have  just  been  instancing  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  a  way  was  thus  sought  out  of  the  difficulty;  and 
another  is  to  interpret  duplex  dorsum  as  that  "  cujus  utrumque 
"  eminet  latus ; "  and  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  explain  it 
away  as  meaning  only  ''  broad,*'  for  which  authorities  are 
found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  Yirgil,  Horace  and 
Lucretius.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary, quotes  as  his  authority  for  what  (to  speak  respectfully) 
is  at  least  a  solitary  meaning  of  the  word  Dorsum,  the  phrase 
Jhiplex  Dorsum  Dentalium,  with  a  reference  to  this  passage, 
and  the  translation  of  ''  projecting  irons."  I  submit  that 
Yirgil  neither  wrote  nor  meant  Dorsum  dentalium,  but  re- 
ferred to  the  Dorsum  aratri ;  and  I  understand  by  the  Dorsum 
the  entire  length  from  a  \jo  d  in  the  figure  of  the  Spanish 
plough,  aptly  termed  dorsum,  from  analogy  in  position  to  the 
spinal  column  of  a  quadruped,  and  styled  duplex  because  it 
is  compounded  of  the  Buris  and  Temo  spliced  together  as  in 
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the  speoimen  before  us,  and  to  which  the  Aures  and  Dentalia 
are  fitted.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  former  are  not  fitted 
directly  to  the  Dorsum,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  share-beam,  we  may  read  Aures  as  agreeing  with 
"  sunt "  understood,  instead  of  with  ''  aptantur."  It  is][quite 
possible  that  in  Yirgil's  time  the  Buris,  or  Trunk,  and  the 
beam  /,  which  I  have  treated  as  part  of  the  Dentalia,  may 
have  been  in  one  piece,  thus  furnishing  an  additional  reason 
fi>r  the  bending  of  the  growing  tree,  which  would  assume  a 
more  artificial  form  than  in  the  object  before  us — dispensing 
with  the  stay  shown  at  h  in  the  figure,  aud  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Virgil,  though  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
under  the  names  of  ^irdOiy  ^nA.  fulcrum  (see  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities) — and  rendering  more  appropriate  the  epithet  of 
Uficusy  elsewhere  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  plough.  If  this 
wore  so,  I  should  include  the  part  in  question  in  the  Dorsum. 
The  JuGUM,  or  Yoke,  needs  no  explanation.  If,  in  VirgiFs 
time,  it  was  of  similar  size  and  proportions  to  the  specimen 
here  exhibited,  the  lightness  by  which  he  characterises  the 
linden  would  be  no  small  recommendation,  both  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  to  the 

"  Fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 
"  CoUo  trahentes  languido," 
observed  by  Horace.  His  description  is  quoted  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  Smith  s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  as  an 
authority  for  the  statement  that "  when  the  ploughman  had 
**  finished  his  day*s  labour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside 
"down;  and  the  oxen  went  liome,  dragging  its  tail  and 
"  handle  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.'*  This  would  have 
been  a  very  unthrifty  practice,  if  the  shape  of  the  implement 
had  rendered  it  possible  ;  and  I  should  rather  understand  that 
it  was  turned  both  upside  down  and  back  to  front,  so  as  to 
suspend  it  from  the  Jugum  by  the  Dentate  (see  plate 
inverted),  by  which  means  the  oxen  would  carry  the  heavy 
part  of  the  plough,  while  the  light  end  of  the  Temo  might 
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trail  on  the  ground  without  injury.  This  arrangement  would 
much  enhance  the  force  and  heauty  of  Horace's  picture ;  and 
is  more  definitely  alluded  to  in  a  similar  sunset  picture  by 
Virgil  (Ec.  ij,  66)  :— 

"  Adspice,  aratra  jugo  referunt  suspensa  juvenci, 
"  £t  sol  crcscentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras." 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  notion  of  the  Buris 
being  a  plough-tail^  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  assign  the  Stiva 
to  the  Handlb,  or  tail,  marked  g  in  the  figure.   We  speak  of  the 
plough-tail,  and  I  believe  (by  way  of  contradistinction)  of  the 
plough-head  also ;  but  may  not  the  former  term  have  been  origi- 
nally,  not  plough's-tail,  but  plough-stail,  or  stele  (A.  S.  stela)  ? 
Our  translation  then — avoiding  rendering  the  Latin  words 
by  the  technical  terms  describing  the  parts  of  an  English 
plough,  with  which  they  have  little  analogy,  and  less  resem- 
blance— will  read: — 

"  From  the  first,  while  in  the  woods,  an  elm,  bent  with  great 
*'  force  is  subdued  into  the  Trunk,  a  b,  and  receives  the  form 
«*  of  the  curved  plough.  Extending  fi:om  this  for  a  length  of 
*^  eight  feet  from  the  base,  a,  is  the  Pole,  c  d.  A  pair  of 
"  Ears,  e,  e,  and  the  Share  Apparatus,/,/,  are  fitted  to  the 
*^  SPLICED  BACK,  a  d.  The  light  linden  is  also  cut  down 
"  beforehand  for  the  Yoke,  k ,  and  the  tall  beech  for  the 
"  Handle,  g,  which  is  to  turn  the  course  from  the  bottom  of 
"  the  hinder  part." 

I  submit  that  this  explanation  furnishes  an  intelligible 
meaning  for  every  technical  term  used  in  the  passage — that 
every  word  of  Virgils  description  which  has  hitherto  presented 
a  difficulty  has  not  only  been  explained,  but  illustrated  by 
some  part  of  Colonel  Wilson-Patten's,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it, 
the  Warrington  Museum  Plough;  and  that  this  rude  imple- 
ment^ with  very  slight  allowance  for  the  change  of  fashion  in 
1900  years,  represents  substantially,  and  in  detail,  the  plough 
whieh  Virgil  intended  to  describe. 
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When  the  foregoing  observations  were  made,  and  even  when 
they  were  subsequently  committed  to  paper,  I  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  examine  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  a  plough  are  mentioned — my  object  not  being 
to  write  a  general  dissertation  on  ancient  ploughs,  but  to 
identify  the  Spanish  implement  with  that  described  in  the  first 
Georgic.  I  have  since  been  led,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage being  cited  in  Martyn's  Notes,  to  look  into  it  more 
carefully,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  our  plough  throws  light  on 
Hesiod*s  description,  as  well  as  Virgil's.  In  the  *'E/>ya  i«i< 
'tifJpai,  after  reminding  the  husbandman  at  the  proper  season 
to  cut  timber  for  various  specified  purposes,  the  Ascrsean 
Tusser  proceeds,  at  1.  425,  as  printed  in  the  edition  of  Schre- 
velius,  8vo.,  Lug.  Bat.,  1658 : — 

"  E'tc  ItKov,  tear'  6poQ  dtl^rifuvot,  4  "^a^*  apovpav, 
**  Uplvivov.  5c  yap  Powriv  dpovv  dxvpiaTaTOQ  ivriv, 
"Ewr*  av  k9fivairiQ  ^/muoc  iv  iXttfian  ir^Cac, 
"Fon^unv  irtKatraQ  vpoirapffpirai  Iffrofioiji. 
"  AotJt  it  BMcu  dpoTpUf  irovriffdfitvoc  kotA  oIkov, 
"  AifToyitov,  Kal  irqitrov.  iwti  iroXd  Xiaiov  Svrai. 
"  '£cx'  erc/Dov  /  df^cuc,  Isrepov  y  M  fiovffi  PoKoio, 
"Aa^vifC  y  4  KTcXiiic  AKuoraroi  t(rro/3o4€C» 
"  Apvbc  iKvfta,  irpivov  *  yuijv." 

Which,  reserving  as  before  the  interpretation  of  technical 
terms,  I  propose  to  translate  as  follows  : — 

"  And  bring  to  the  house,  whenever  you  find  it,  seeking  it 
"  on  hill  or  plain,  an  Ilex  ywyc ;  for  this  is  the  strongest  for 
"oxen  to  plough  with,  when  the  servant  of  the  Athenian 
"  goddess,  fixing  it  into  an  t\vp,a,  joining  them  with  nails, 
**  shall  have  fitted  it  to  an  larolioevc.  But  lay  by  two  ploughs, 
"having  prepared  them  at  home — one  mlh  a  natural 
"  yviyc  {avToyvov\  and  a  constructed  one  (injicr<5>')-^since  this  is 
"  much  the  better  plan.     If  you  should  break  one,  you  can 

*  Sio — but  prosody  requires  the  reading  of  yvriv  irpivov.    See  Liddell  and 
Scott,  8.  y.  w^ivo^* 
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'*  put  'the  other  to  the  oxen.  Laurel  or  Elm  is  the  most 
"  durable  for  the  Itno^oevq,  Oak  for  the  tKvfm,  Ilex  for 
'*  the  yvii^r 

Such  are  the  three  parts  of  Hesiod's  plough,  of  which  Dr. 
Martyn  says  that  all  interpret  the  yvi;c  as  the  Dentals,  and 
that  it  is  fastened  to  the  plough-tail,  and  at  the  same  time 
nailed   to   the  pole.     If  this   could   be   established,   as   the 
(0ro/3oevc,  from  its  etymology  (e^oc,  a  masty  and  /3ovc)  an  ox), 
can  be  no  other  than  the  pole,   the  tXvfia  would  be  left  to 
represent  the  Stiva.     I  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  this 
view,  according  to  which  the  yvijc,  answering  to  the  Share- 
beam,  /,  /,  in   our  figure   of  the   Spanish  plough,  is  first 
described,  as  being  the  efiectiye  part,  and  (in  construction) 
the  basis  of  the  plough  ;  to  which  were  attached,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  means  of  draught,  namely  the  ItrroPoevg  (correspond- 
ing with  the  Dorsum,  a  to  rf,  but  consisting  of  one  piece 
instead  of  being  compounded  of  the  Buris  and  Temo),  and  on 
the  other,  the  means  of  guiding  it,  namely,  the  tXv/ia  or  Stiva, 
g.    In  this  condition,  it  would  be  an  Aporpoy  wrjicTov,  or  con- 
structed plough,  which,  though  considered  in  Hesiod's  time 
too  gimcrack  an  affair  to  be  trusted,  without  having  a   good 
old  fashioned  ahroyvov  at  hand  to  supply  its  place  in  the  event 
of  the  more  scientific  implement  breaking  down,  was  certainly 
more  primitive  than  Virgil's.     It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  both  it  and  the  various  other  known  forms 
derived  their  origin  from  the  primitive  type,  namely  a  young 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  would  form  the  pole ;  a  branch  making 
a  somewhat  acute  angle  with  it,  the  Share-beam  ;  and  another 
projecting  on  the  contrary  side,  the  handle.     This  would  form 
the  anchor-shaped  plough,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  which,  in  a  more  or 
less  conventional  form,  is  common  in  pictorial  illustration. 
The  inconvenient  position  of  the  upper  branch,  forming  the 
handle,  would  naturally  suggest  the  substitution  of  an  artificial 
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handle,  directed  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  which  gives  us 

at  once  the  Mysian  plough,  delineated  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 

\  and  copied  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the  hooked  form 

I  which  was  alluded  to  in  discussing  the  word  Dorsum,  and  that  of 

'  which  a  specimen,  engraved  from  a  brass  figure  in  the  Jesuits' 

I  College  at  Rome,  is  contained  in  Warton  s  Virgil,  4  vols.  8vo. 

London,  1753.     The  latter  is  accompanied  by  an  attempt,  in 

[  a  note  by  Spence  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,  to 

I  connect  its  parts  with  Virgil's  description.     If,  on  the  other 

hand,  a  piece  of  timber  were  met  with,  curved  so  as  to  form 

a  handle  and  share-beam  in  one  piece,  it  would  want  only  the 

!  pole,  with  which  to  connect  it  with  the  yoke,  in  order  to 

assume  the  form  described  in  Hobhouse's  '^Albania,"  i,  140, 

also  quoted  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  that  shewn  in  one  of 

the  plates  to  Stanhope's  Olympia. 

Modem  scholarship,  however,  is  not  so  unanimous  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  interpreting  y^s  as  Deniale ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  for  Mr.  Tates's  conclusion  that 
yvris  was  equivalent  to  Buris,  Bura ;  and  ikvfw,  to  Dens,  Den- 
taie;  or  indeed  for  any  possible  or  impossible  combination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  terms,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  been 
influenced  by  the  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  form  and  meaning 
of  Buris.  Etymology  does  not  offer  us  much  assistance. 
T^s,  which  also  means  a  certain  superficial  measure  of  land, 
is  generally,  but  I  think  unsatisfactorily,  derived  from  yaia, 
or  yfj.  May  it  not  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  ytJoXop, 
a  hollow,  the  connecting  idea  being  a  hollow  or  ftirrow, 
formed  by  the  plough-share  in  marking  the  boundaries  of 
lands  and  cities  ?  The  latter  use  of  the  plough  is  so  familiar 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  conjectural  etymologies 
given  by  Vossius  for  Buris,  and  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  a 
previous  page,  namely,  by  transposition  of  letters,  from  urbis. 
According  to  either  one  or  other  derivation  we  obtain  no 
suggestion  as  to  its  meaning,  except  that  it  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  implement.     If  ihvfia  or  ikvfm  be  derived 
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from  iktm,  Damm's  Lexicon^  by  DonoaD,  edited  by  BoBt  (4to. 
lips.  1831)^  translates  the  verb  by  curvo,  proclino  ;  and  illus- 
tiatesit  from  U.  yff.  S9S^pvfi6s  M  yaXav  iXiSaSri,  Temo  in  terrain 
provolutus  et  proirusus  est,  which  even  more  accurately 
describes  the  position  of  our  Siiva,  curving  downward  from 
the  hand  towards  the  ground^  than  that  of  a  chariot  pole 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  breaking  of  the  yoke.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  from  alpi<A  (root,  IXa)  ;  see  liddell  and 
Scotty  s.  y.  alpi<o),  to  take  with  the  hand,  a  handle  is  again 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  word.  To  notice  all  the  authorities 
I  have  consulted  would  be  to  exceed  any  reasonable  limit  of 
space.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  find 
ample  information  (s.  v.  Tihis  and  "Ekvfm)  in  that  vast  store- 
house of  critical  learning — Stephani  Thesaurus  OrscfiB  Lin- 
gue — the  third  edition  of  which  (Paris,  8  vols,  fol.)  is  just  on 
the  point  of  completion.  The  result  of  the  body  of  criticism 
there  collected  is  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  one,  that  after 
rendering  y^s  dentale,  it  is  stated  that  "  locum  habet  nonnisi 
'*  in  aratris  asbroyioiSy  minime  in  Tv/jcrots,  in  quibas  yir^^  est 
"  hurts,  detitale  iXvfia ;"  and  the  authorities  as  to  IXv/xa  are 
summed  up  by  saying — "  unde,  intelligitur  IXv/xa  dici  modo 
^  dentale  modo  buram,  utrumque  non,  ut  Buttm.  Lex.  II. 
"  164,  opinabatur,  quod  terram  feriat  sed  quod  terram  versus 
''inclinetuT"--^a  conclusion  too  like  that  of  the  young  astro- 
nomer who  thought  to  avoid  committing  himself  on  the  knotty 
question  whether  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  or  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  by  answering  "  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
"the  other." 

A  classical  friend,  on  whose  judgment  I  have  great  reliance, 
suggests  an  interpretation,  which  tends  to  make  the  opposing 
theories  somewhat  less  irreconcilable.  He  would  read  yiris  as 
equivalent  to  Buris,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  interpreted 
the  Latin  word — laro^oeCs  to  Temo, — and  (kviia  to  Dentale — 
thus  bringing  us  round  to  the  translations  adopted  by  Mr. 
Yates,  but  with  a  widely  different  meaning  from  that  with 
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which  he  has  used  them.  According  to  this  reading,  the 
handle  is  either  wholly  unmentioned  in  the  passage  before 
us  (the  word  ixirXt]  being  elsewhere  used  by  Hesiod  to 
express  it),  or  it  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  (either  as  an 
outgrowing  branch,  or  as  a  prolongation  backwards  in  a  curve), 
a  part  of  the  share-beam — approximating  in  that  respect  to 
Hobhouse  and  Stanhope's  forms.  I  incline  to  the  latter 
view  for  the  etymological  reasons  above  given.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  distinction  between  the  hporpov  vrjicrov,  and 
avroyHov  may  have  been  that  the  one  had,  and  the  other  had 
not,  the  *'  duplex  dorsum  "  of  Virgil's  plough  ;  and  our  fig.  I 
would  serve  as  an  illustration  to  Hesiod,  except  that  an 
lAv/xa  in  the  form  just  suggested  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Dentate,  ff,  and  the  Stiva,  g.  This  idea  receives  strong 
support  from  a  note  of  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  quoted 
in  Stephani  Thesaurus,  which,  in  describing  the  ApoTpov  tttiktSv, 
says : — ''"EXvpLa  bi  lariv  iv  ^  6  fins  ivrCOerai.  To  bi  iirh  rov 
"  iX'6[JLaTos  ^\ov  ivi  Tois  P6as  T€ivov  yi^?js  KoXctrai,  to  bi  iirb 
"  rot;  yvov  Iorroj3o€i55,"— "  The  iXvfia  is  that  in  which  the  share 
"  is  inserted :  the  timber  extending  from  the  Hkvixa  towards 
*'  the   oxen  is   called  the  yi/rys  ;    that    from    the  y^9  the 

"  l<TT0/30€tfs." 

I  fear  I  have  wandered  too  far  from  my  original  object  in 
discussing  the  Greek  terms  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  an  authority  on  the  Latin  ones  in  Pasor  s 
Index  to  Hesiod,  containing  a  description,  which  only  wanted 
a  drawing  of  the  Warrington  Museum  Plough  as  an  illustra- 
tion, to  make  it  the  most  intelligible  account  of  the  Latin 
names  I  have  anywhere  met  with.  S.v.  airoyuov  he  says: — "Est 
"  pars  aratri  quod  vocatur  Dentate :  est  lignum  cui  Vomer 
"includitur.  Vomer  est  qui  terram  scindit  et  liras  ducit: 
"  Stiva  vero  est  aratri  manica."  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
after  quoting  Pasor  as  an  authority,  to  add  that  be  translates 
IXu/jia  temo,  and  Urropoevs  stiva,  in  which  I  trust  I  have  given 
ample  reason  for  not  agreeing  with  him. 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS   OF  SCHILLER. 

By  Hermann  Baar,  PA.  Dr. 

[Read  11th  Decbmbeb,  1862.] 


There  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  history  of  her  literature  of 
whom  Germany  is  prouder  than  of  Schiller  the  poet.  His 
great  popularity  is  not  limited  to  his  native  country,  hut  it 
extends  wherever  poetry,  truth  and  nohle  aspirations  are  valued 
as  a  principal  means  of  raising  the  greatness  of  man. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  horn  on  the  1 0th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  in  Marhach,  a  little  town  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wtirlemherg. 

The  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  country,  Suahia,  and 
the  impressions  which  his  noble  soul  received  from  his  tender- 
hearted mother,  were  the  first  influences  which  kindled  in  the 
boy  a  fire  of  inspiration  for  the  good  and  beautiful,  which 
afterwards  shone  so  resplendent  from  the  radiant  mind  of  our 
great  poet.  When  six  years  old,  the  fond  and  kind  Moser, 
minister  of  the  Suabian  village  of  Lorch,  instructed  the  boy 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Schiller  speaks  later  with 
great  affection  of  his  master ;  nay,  he  gives  him  an  everlasting 
monument  of  remembrance  in  his  first  drama,  "  The  Robbers," 
wherein  he  introduces  him  as  the  kind,  conciliatory  "  Pastor 
"Moser." 

At  the  removal  of  Schiller's  parents  to  Ludwigsburg,  then 
the  residence  of  the  Duke,  the  growing  boy  was  placed  in  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town,  where,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  head  master,  Jahn,  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in 
Latin.    It  seems  as  if,  here,  the  relationship  between  master 
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and  pupil  was  not  based  on  affection,  for  when»  after  a  while, 
his  scholastic  superior  received  another  situation,  and  Schiller, 
as  the  best  Latin  scholar,  was  chosen  to  welcome  the  newly 
appointed  master  ''Winter"  with  some  friendly  words,  it  is  said 
that  he  expressed  himself  in  the  significant  terms,  "  We  pupils 
" hope  that  Winter  may  favour  us  with  a  delightful  Spring" 

When  fifteen  years  old,  in  1774,  he  entered  the^'Karls- 
"  Schule,"  an  Institution  which,  founded  by  the  worthy  Duke 
Charles  Eugdne,  prepared  its  pupils  gratuitously  for  all  the 
higher  professions  of  life,  Theology  excepted.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Law;  but,  finding  it  too 
dry  and  uninteresting  for  the  high  and  imaginative  flow  of 
his  soul,  he  very  soon  relinquished  this  study  to  choose,  in 
preference,  the  profession  of  his  father,  viz..  Medicine.  About 
this  time  Lavater,  the  celebrated  physiognomist,  visited  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  practising  his  theories  upon  the 
pupils.  In  doing  so,  the  learned  man  found  all  the  propen- 
sities of  a  villain  upon  the  noble  brow  of  our  embryo  Poet. 

It  is  said  that  the  pedantic  and  narrow-minded  discipline 
of  the  Karls-Schule,  based,  as  it  was,  upon  military  regula- 
tions, unfavourably  impressed  itself  upon  the  youth,  and  not 
only  tended  to  make  him  gauche,  stiff  and  ungraceful  in  his 
external  appearance,  but  also  laid  an  early  foundation  for  that 
grave  and  melancholy  feeling  which,  in  after  life,  so  often  per- 
vaded his  soul.  We  do  not  believe  in  these  assertions ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  firm,  exact  and  military  tone 
of  the  Institution  was  quite  suited  to  frame  and  discipline 
the  poetical  digressions  of  his  youthful  imagination,  and 
to  call  forth  that  manly,  independent  character  which,  at  a 
later  period,  ornamented  his  life  ;  for  the  very  Karls-Schule, 
which  took  under  her  discipline  the  genius  of  a  Schiller, 
nurtured,  a  few  years  later,  under  her  training  influence 
the  artistic  skill  of  a  Dannecker  and  the  scientific  talent 
of  a  Guvier.    In  this  Institution  Schiller  pursued  bis  medical 
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studies  with  zeal  and  perseverance.  He  wrote  a  disser- 
tation on  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  spiritual 
nature  and,  to  prevent  his  mind  from  being  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  professional  duties,  he  read,  in  his  leisure  hours,  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Rousseau,  Plutarch,  Lessing,  Goethe 
and  Shubart.  The  impressions  which  he  drew  from  these 
works  penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  his  lofty  spirit  and, 
as  the  constraint  under  which  he  was  still  kept  in  his  mili- 
tary prison-house  became  more  and  more  unpleasant  and 
irksome  to  him,  he  resorted  to  the  fresh  springs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  and  poured  out  all  the  uneasiness  of  his  heart  in  his 
first  dramatic  work,  "  The  Robbers." 

It  is  said  by  Macaulay,  "  No  man  can  be  a  poet,  or  even  enjoy 
"  poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,"  if  anything 
that  gives  so  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundness. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Macaulay  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
"  fine  frenzy"  which  he  ascribes  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the 
poet;  but  he  is  undoubtedly  right  if  we  apply  his  words  to 
Schiller's  first  dramatic  attempt,  "The  Robbers."  "The 
"  Robbers,"  placing  before  our  minds  two  brothers  of  opposite 
characters, — Charles,  open,  bold,  hot-headed  and  prone  to 
great  passion;  Francis,  sly,  cunning  and  capable  of  assuming 
the  most  perfect  form  of  base  and  vicious  hypocrisy, — ^is  a 
Tragedy  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  success  it  met  with, 
contains  in  its  structure  and  idea  the  youthful  exaggerations 
and  immature  reflections  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  a  noble  nature  like  Charles  may  be  led 
away  by  slander  and  intrigue ;  but  we  can  never  suppose  that 
a  character  like  his  could  take  a  fancy  to  form  a  band  of 
robbers,  nor  do  we  believe  in  his  exaggerations  when  he  says 
"  that  two  men  like  himself  could  ruin  the  whole  edifice  of 
"  the  moral  world." 

His  foe  and  brother,  Francis,  is  no  other  than  the  highest 
degree  of  wickedness  in  the  abstract.    We  specially  say  in 
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the  abstract,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  can  exist  on 
earth  a  concrete  nature,  endowed  with  all  the  malicious  pro- 
pensities of  a  character  such  as  Francis.  There  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  passages  in  this  tragedy  which  deserve  our 
attention.  We  have  selected  two  of  them,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Charles,  to  show  the  noble  thoughts  which  animated 
his  soul.  The  one  is  an  exclamation,  beginning  with  the  words, 
''  Why  should  man  succeed  in  what  he  learns  from  the  ant,  and 
"  fail  in  that  which  assimilates  him  to  the  gods  ?  "  The  other  is 
a  confession  of  remorse  at  the  life  he  leads, — "  My  innocence, 
"  my  innocence  !  See,  all  are  gone  forth  to  sun  themselves  in 
"  the  glad  rays  of  spring !  Why  must  I  alone  imbibe  the  pains 
*'  of  hell  from  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  All  so  happy,  so  united  by 
"  the  spirit  of  peace  !  The  whole  world  one  family,  and  one 
*'  Father  above  all,  and  I  alone  banished  from  the  ranks  of 
"  the  pure !  For  me,  no  sweet  name  of  child;  for  me,  no  fond 
*'  glance  of  love ;  for  me,  no  embrace  of  a  beloved  friend  !  I 
''  sink  into  the  grave  of  destruction,  leaning  on  the  feeble  reed 
*'  of  vice,  amidst  the  flowers  of  a  happy  world,  a  howling 
•'Abaddon!" 

The  publication  of  "The  Eobbers"  and  its  first  perfor- 
mance in  Manheim,  where  Schiller  went  to  witness  its  recep- 
tion on  the  stage,  without  having  permission  irom  the  Duke 
(his  benefactor),  in  whose  service  he  was  appointed  military 
physician,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  patron,  who 
not  only  placed  him  under  military  arrest  for  a  fortnight,  but 
also  prohibited  him,  in  the  strictest  terms,  from  ever  again 
appearing  before  the  public  with  his  poetical  productions. 

Schiller  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  every  privation  and 
every  punishment,  provided  that  he  only  obtained  permission 
to  diffuse  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  through  the  world  and 
to  link  his  fame  with  those  who  will  ever  be  named,  both  by 
contemporaries  and  posterity,  with  admiration  and  reverence. 
"  The  god-like  gift  of  genius,"  which  had  all  the  power  to  make 
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him  happy  and  through  which  he  was  to  win  the  laurel  wreath, 
now  became  to  him  the  source  of  torture  and  martyrdom, — 
*'  condemned  never  to  slake  his  thirst,  though  ever  in  sight  of 
"  the  alluring  fountain."  Our  poet  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
tolerate  the  heavy  weight  laid  upon  the  wings  of  his  poetical 
soul  and,  as  he  could  find  no  other  outlet  by  which  to  escape 
from  a  position  so  distasteful  and  disagreeable  to  the  sacred 
calling  of  his  inspired  breast,  he  severed,  by  a  flight  to 
Manheim,  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  bound  him  to  his  bene- 
factor, the  Duke  Charles  Eugdne. 

Here  it  was,  in  Manheim,  that  he  first  met  his  most  stem 
and  severe  teacher,  adversity.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Goethe, 
says,  "  he  (Goethe)  never  knew  adversity.  This  alone  must 
"  have  necessarily  deprived  him  of  one  powerful  chord  which 
"  vibrates  through  the  life  of  genius.  He  never  knew  the  gaunt 
"  companionship  of  want,  whispering  its  terrible  suggestions. 
"  He  never  felt  the  necessity  to  conquer  for  himself  breathing- 
"  room  in  the  world ;  and  thus  all  the  feelings  of  bitterness, 
"  opposition  and  defiance,  which  perplex  the  struggle  of  life, 
"  were  to  him  almost  unknoVn  and  taught  him  nothing  of  that 
"  aggressive  and  practical  energy  which  these  feelings  develop 
"  in  impetuous  natures."  It  was  otherwise  with  Schiller  who,  in 
Manheim,  disappointed  at  the  unredeemed  promises  of  his  in- 
fluential friend  Dalberg,  sufiered  the  utmost  want  and  severest 
trials  for  the  maintenance  of  his  physical  life.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this' tempest,  tossed  about  upon  the  troubled  sea  of 
need  and  privation,  the  skilful  mariner  directed  his  tender 
barque  to  the  lonely  village  of  Oggersheim  where,  under  the 
mild  influence  of  nature  and  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  mu- 
sical friend  Streicher,  he  composed  his  second  tragedy,  *'  The 
"  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  in  Genoa."  With  this  piece,  repre- 
senting the  downfall  of  a  heroic  nature  carried  away  by  the 
absorbing  idea  of  unbounded  ambition,  Schiller  opened  the 
first  series  of  his  historical  dramas  which,  at  a  later  period. 
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immortalized  his  name  and  genias.  "  Fiesco/*  notwithstand- 
ing the  inaccarate  delineations  of  the  varioas  characters,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  poet's  works  and  must  take  its  place 
amongst  the  hest  productions  of  German  dramatic  poetry. 

The  reception  of  this  piece  by  the  public  and  the  press  was 
not  so  favourable  as  that  of  '*  The  Bobbers ;"  and  again,  as 
want  and  privation  stepped  in  to  cloud  his  imagination  and 
noble  soul,  the  poet  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  widow 
friend,  Frau  Henrietta  Wolzogen,  with  whose  sons  he  had 
studied  at  the  Karls-Schule,  to  spend  some  time  upon  her 
estate,  at  Bauerbach,  in  Thuringia.  In  this  secluded  place 
Schiller  enjoyed  that  tranquillity  of  soul  so  necessary  for  the 
healthy  development  of  spiritual  life.  The  delightful  and 
romantic  scenery  around  impressed  him  with  all  the  charms  of 
nature;  his  mind  expanded  more  and  more  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  beauty  pervading  the  universe ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  different  spirit  prevailing  through  harmo- 
nious nature  and  discordant  society,  he  completed,  in  this 
lovely  place,  his  third  tragedy,  "  Cabal  and  Love."  In  this 
work  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  littleness  of  soul  will  always 
be  defeated  by  greatness  of  soul.  He  was  the  first  who  was 
bold  enough,  in  this  production,  to  claim  that  nobility  of  soul 
should  always  have  the  preference  over  nobility  of  birth  ; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  society,  in  most  instances,  acts 
in  opposition  to  principles  proclaiming  such  an  important 
law  of  humanity. 

The  publication  of  this  play  again  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Dalberg  who,  in  a  flattering  note,  recalled  him 
to  Manheim  for  the  express  purpose  of  appointing  him  his 
theatre  poet.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  theatrical 
performances  are  not  generally  sanctioned  by  the  people, 
such  an  appointment  might  be  easily  undervalued;  but,  in 
Germany,  where  the  stage  is  considered  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  moral  and  national  spirit  is  strengthened,  and 
where,  centuries  ago,  the  great  Luther  himself  approved  of 
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religioiis,  social  and  school  dramas,  re-eohoed  at  the  present 
time  by  the  learned  historian  Gervinus,  who  asserts  the 
theatre  to  be  "  the  proper  constitutional  edifice  for  the  realm 
"  of  poetry/'  such  an  appointment  as  theatre  poet  was  both  an 
hononrable  and  a  much  coveted  vocation. 

Schiller,  like  Shakespeare  under  similar  circumstances,  not 
only  acquired,  through  this  office,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
theatrical  life,  but  he  also  improved  his  ideas  of  the  stage, 
and  formed,  by  personal  acquaintance,  or  by  written  corres- 
pondence, some  of  those  alliances  which  have  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  hallowed  name  of  friendship.  As  the  sensitive 
poet,  however,  could  no  longer  stand  to  battle  with  the  arro- 
gance of  vain  actors  and  actresses ;  and,  as  his  dramatic  taste 
was  greatly  at  variance  with  the  performances  exhibited  upon 
the  Manheim  stage,  he  very  soon  quitted  an  engagement  which 
had  so  often  put  him  in  torture  when  witnessing  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  poetic  ideals.  He  left  Manheim  for  Leipzig  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  entered  into  a  bond  of 
fiiendship  with  Komer,  which  union,  forming  a  new  tie  of 
affection,  contributed  much  to  the  completion  of  his  earthly 
dreams.  Encouraged  by  Eorner  and  his  amiable  wife,  Schiller 
finished  at  Dresden  his  celebrated  ''Don  Carlos,"  a  drama 
in  which  the  poet  places  the  youthful  and  noble-thinking 
Don  Carlos  in  opposition  to  the  blind  and  bigoted  ideas  of  his 
father,  Philip  II  of  Spain.  When  this  stern  and  unfeeling 
monarch  ventured  to  marry  the  very  princess  to  whom  his 
son  was  affianced ;  and  when,  afterwards,  he  endeavoured  to 
engraft^  by  sword  and  Inquisition,  his  religious  fanatical  ideas 
upon  the  Protestant  spirit  of  his  people  in  the  Netherlands ; 
then  the  loss  of  his  own  son  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  yoke  showed  him  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  violate  the  rights  of  individual  man  and  to 
offend  the  public  spirit  of  a  country  by  interfering  with  its 
religious  convictions. 
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The  most  attractive  character  in  the  play  is  the  Marquis  of 
Posa  who,  closely  united  by  ties  of  friendship  to  Don  Carlos, 
is  placed  between  father  and  son  in  order  to  impress,  upon 
the  former,  not  to  sever  affection  and  intellect  from  its  natural 
growth ;  and,  upon  the  latter,  not  to  squander  away  the 
blessings  of  intellect  and  affection  in  passive  idleness  and 
morbid  sentimentalism.  One  of  the  finest  scenes  of  this 
drama  is  that  in  which  Posa  speaks  to  the  king  in  favour  of 
expansion   of  intellect  and   freedom    of  thought, — 

«  By  tbe  Almighty  Power ! 
"  Restore  as  all  you  haye  deprived  us  of, 
"  And,  generous  as  strong,  let  happiness 
"  Flow  from  your  Horn  of  Plenty.     Let 
"  Man's  mind  ripen  in  your  vast  Empire  ; 
**  Qive  us  back  ail  you  have  taken  fSrom  us, 
"  And  become,  amidst  a  thousand  kings, 
"  A  king  indeed  !  " 

"  Renounce  the  mimicry  of  god-like  powers  which  levels  us  to  nothing.  Be, 
**  in  truth,  an  image  of  the  Deity  himself.  One  pen-stroke  now,  one  motion  of 
**  your  hand,  can  new  create  the  earth,  can  grant  us  liberty  of  thought.  Look 
'*  round  on  all  the  glorious  fisice  of  nature — on  freedom  it  is  founded.  See,  how 
"  rich  through  freedom  it  has  grown  I  The  great  Creator  bestows  upon  the  worm 
"  its  drop  of  dew,  and  gives  free-will  a  triumph  in  abodes  where  loose  corruption 
"  reigns.  O  !  devote  yourself  to  your  own  people's  bliss ;  restore  the  prostrate 
"  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  let  the  subject  be,  what  once  he  was,  the  end  and 
'<  object  of  the  monarch's  care,  bound  by  no  duty  but  a  brother's  love ;  and,  when 
*'  mankind  is  to  itself  restored,  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own  innate  worth,  when 
"  freedom's  lofty  virtues  proudly  flourish,  then,  sir,  you  have  made  your  own 
"  wide  realms  the  happiest  in  the  world.  Would  you,  alone,  in  Europe,  fling 
"  yourself  down  before  the  rapid  wheel  of  destiny,  which  rolls  on  in  its  incessant 
'*  course,  and  seize  its  spokes  witb  human  arm  ?  Vain  thought !  Already 
*'  thousands  have  your  kingdom  fled  in  joyful  poverty.  The  honest  Burgher, 
"  for  his  faith  exiled,  was  once  your  noblest  subject.  See  !  with  a  mother's  arm 
"  Elizabeth  welcomes  the  fugitives,  and  Britain  blooms  in  rich  luxuriance  from 
"  our  country's  arts." 

The  publication  of  this  drama  was  hailed  with  general 
approbation.  A  great  many  eminent  men,  and  amongst  them 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  expressed  themselves  upon  it  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms. 

Schiller,  flattered  by  the  reception  with  which  it  was  greeted, 
and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  quickening  and  elevating 
voice  of  true  friendship,  composed,  in  these  hours  of  happiness, 
his  celebrated  "  Hymn  to  Joy," — a  hymn,  which  has  dispelled 
from  many  afflicted  souls  the  dreary  clouds  of  darkness  in 
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which  they  were  enveloped.  This  Hymn,  "  god-like  spark/' 
was  set  to  music  hy  several  composers  and,  according  to 
Paleski,  Beethoven,  in  his  ninth  symphony,  illustrated  this 
idea.  "  When  the  music,  languishing  before  the  loving  sen- 
"  sations  in  the  master's  heart,  struggled  to  find  speech  and 
"expression,  it  could  find  none  more  powerful  than  joy — 
"  god-like  spark !  '* 

Animated  by  these  feelings  of  joy,  Schiller  left  Dresden 
for  Weimar,  thinking,  in  this  metropolis  of  intellect,  to  enter 
into  closer  relationship  with  Goethe,  Wieland  and  Herder, 
who  resided  there,  and  thus  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Duke,  Karl  August,  who  had  lately  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  councillor  and  was  known  to  be  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  poets  and  other  literary  men.  But,  unfortunately, 
on  his  arrival  in  Weimar,  the  Duke  and  Goethe  had  started 
for  Italy ;  Wieland,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  displeased 
him  by  the  light  and  frivolous  tone  of  his  conversation  and 
writings ;  but  Herder,  a  struggling  nature  like  himself,  pos- 
sessing a  stem  and  dignified  demeanour,  attracted  him  by  the 
manliness,  power  and  originality  of  his  ideas.  Schiller  went 
often  to  hear  Herder  preach  and  said  his  sermons  always 
pleased  him  more  than  any  he  had  ever  heard ;  but,  though 
here  he  felt  a  great  attraction,  yet,  in  general,  the  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  Weimar  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  his  previous  expectations.  The  stiff  court  etiquette 
and  aristocratic  demeanour  of  all  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  had  diffused  a  spirit  of  coldness  and  formality 
through  the  domestic  life  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  the  town.  On  this  account  he  went  to  Rudolstadt  and  there 
engaged  himself  to  a  young  lady,  Lotte  von  Leugefeldt, 
whose  deep  affection  afterwards  shed  so  many  happy  moments 
over  his  gloomy  and  chequered  life.  Schiller  felt  more  than 
any  one  else  the  pure  joys  of  a  ti'anquil  home-life.  In  his 
letters  to  Lotte  he  confesses  his  delight  at  seeing  the  seeds 
of  joy  and  love  still  living  uninjured  within  his  heart,  to 
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ripen  into  blossoms  by  the  warmth  of  her  afiection.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  marred  the  happy  anticipations 
of  his  future^  the  thought  of  his  inability  to  "  maintain  a 
"  wife."  "  To  be  entirely  happy,"  he  writes  to  Lotte,  "  I  must 
"  live  in  a  condition  free  from  care  and  anxiety  and  not  depend 
"  on  the  productions  of  my  brain."  On  this  account  Schiller 
was  anxious  to  find  a  more  lucrative  position  and  as,  in  the 
meantime,  the  ''Revolt  of  the  Netherlands/'  an  historical 
work  of  his,  was  published,  Goethe  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  secure  to  the  poet  a  professorship  of  history  at  the 
university  of  Jena.  This  appointment  led  to  his  marriage 
and  to  a  life  of  domestic  felicity  of  which  he,  at  a  later  period, 
says,  "When  I  am  overwhelmed  with  occupation  it  makes 
''  me  happy  to  know  that  my  wife  is  near  me  and  that  her 
"  love  and  care  hover  around  me.  The  youthful  purity  of  her 
''  soul  and  the  fervour  of  her  love  inspire  me  with  a  degree  of 
''  peace  and  harmony  which,  in  my  hypochondriacal  state,  it 
"  would  be  otherwise  impossible  for  me  to  attain/' 

Schiller  threw  all  the  fire  of  his  soul  into  his  historical 
lectures,  he  attracted  the  students  by  the  magic  power  of  his 
heaven-bom  countenance  and  by  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  and, 
in  order  to  allow  his  thoughts  a  larger  scope  for  reflection 
and  development,  he  penetrated  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  scholar 
into  the  profound  philosophy  of  Kant.  A  severe  illness,  the 
forebodings  of  painful  and  severe  sufferings  which,  at  a  later 
period,  terminated  in  his  death,  interrupted  his  philosophical 
studies ;  but,  fortunately,  the  loving  devotion  of  his  wife,  the 
calmness  of  his  mind  impressed  with  philosophical  ideas,  and 
the  close  intimacy  with  his  friend  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
who,  with  his  classical  spirit,  introduced  him  to  the  rich 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  ancients,  were  potent  means  to 
promote  his  gradual  recovery  and  to  call  forth  again  in  him 
that  powerful  animation  of  soul  which  found  its  best  expres- 
sion in  his  poetical  creations. 
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About  this  time  Schiller  and  Goethe  became  fast  friends ; 
topics  of  mutual  interest  formed  the  subject  of  an  animated 
correspondence  between  them  and  led  to  that  genuine  friend- 
ship which  brought  all  their  sterling  virtues  and  eminent 
talents  into  inseparable  union.  Goethe  alludes  to  this  happy 
intercourse  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  saying,  *'  It  was 
**  a  glad  spring  to  me,  in  which  all  seeds  shot  up  and  gaily 
''  blossomed  in  my  nature."  The  first  fruits  of  this  alliance 
were  Schiller's  letters  on  the  esthetic  education  of  man,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  ''it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  embellish  and 
''  invest  his  existence  with  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful^  for, 
"  while  they  reconcile  external  nature  to  our  inward  percep- 
''  tion,  they  are  our  true  deliverers  from  the  dominion  of  the 
''senses,  which  they  do  not,  indeed,  subvert,  but  place  in 
"  afiBnity  to  that  of  the  spirit."  Moreover,  as  both  the  poets 
joined  in  publishing  a  literary  paper,  called  the  "  Horen,"  and, 
as  Schiller's  idealistic  and  Goethe's  realistic  nature  are  the  only 
two  directions  in  the  human  mind  which,  in  their  mature 
development  and  union,  lead  to  perfection ;  so  they  strove  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  in  their  poetical  life  between  the  con- 
trasts of  reason  and  sensuousness,  nature  and  culture^  ideality 
and  reality.  But,  when  their  efforts  to  expand  the  educational 
standard  of  the  nation  met  with  no  encouragement,  when  they 
saw  that  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  were  depraved  and  the 
literary  opinions  of  professional  men  without  greatness  of 
judgment  or  depth  of  sentiment,  they  relinquished  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Horen"  in  order  to  reappear  before  the  public 
with  a  poetical  Almanac,  in  which  they,  in  short  satirical 
epigrams,  called  "  Xenien,"  made  a  deadly  onslaught  against 
everything  that  was  common,  prosy,  superficial  and  unpoetical. 
Through  this  warfare  they  offended  a  great  many  second-class 
talents ;  and  men  like  Nicolai,  Lavater,  Beichardt  and  Sohlegel 
for  a  long  time  smarted  under  the  wounds  which  they  received. 
At  this  period,  animated  by  his  historical  work,  the  "  Thirty 
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*'  Years*  War/'  Schiller  began  to  compose  his  greatest  dramatic 
production, "  Wallenstein."  In  this  play  the  poet  places  his  hero 
between  the  two  absorbing  ideas  of  human  passion,  revenge 
and  ambition.  The  great  soldier  who  won  so  many  battles 
for  his  Emperor  was,  after  his  first  brilliant  and  successful 
campaign,  ungraciously  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  at  the 
Diet  of  Begensburg;  and  when,  later  on,  after  several  defeats 
of  the  imperial  regiments,  he  was  again  requested  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  willingly  followed  the 
voice  which  called  him  back  to  his  former  dignity  and  rank, 
but  not  without  the  firm  determination  to  reyenge  himself  for 
the  insults  he  had  suffered.  Yielding  to  his  ambitious  spirit 
he  led  over  his  army  to  his  enemies,  the  Swedes,  thus  purpos- 
ing to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Emperor  and  become 
royal  master  of  Bohemia.  These  feelings  of  ambition  were 
nurtured  in  Wallenstein  by  his  strong  belief  in  the  stars, 
those  types  of  fatality,  as  proved  by  the  following  observa- 
tions of  the  Duchess,  his  wife : — 

"  When  his  ambidon  was  a  genial  fire,  not  that  consuming  fire  which  now  it 
**  IB,  the  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him,  and  all  he  undertook  could  not  be 
*'but  successful,  but,  since  that  ill-starred  day  at  Begensburg,  which  plunged 
"  him  head-long  from  his  dignity,  a  gloomy  uncompanionable  spirit,  unsteady 
*'  and  suspicious,  has  possessed  him,  and  turned  his  heart  and  best  affections  to 
"  all  those  cloudy  sciences  which  have  never  yet  made  happy  him  who  followed 
"  them." 

But,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  very  means  through  which 
we  sin  are  the  instruments  by  which  we  are  punished, 
so  it  was  in  this  instance  with  Wallenstein.  He  pre- 
tended to  advocate,  when  with  the  Emperor,  the  petition 
of  his  ambitious  General,  Butler,  soliciting  his  sovereign 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Count,  but,  in  fact,  he 
dissuaded  him  from  doing  so ;  and  when  this  request,  through 
Wallenstein's  double-dealing,  was  refused  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  petitioner  at  a  later  period  was  informed  of  the 
faithless  conduct  of  his  great  protector,  ambitious  Butler, 
hurt  in  his  innermost  feelings,  turned  his  whole  heart  intp  one 
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expression  of  revenge  towards  his  deceptive  Mend  and,  after- 
wards, became  the  principal  cause  of  his  destruction.  Thus  we 
hear  him  exclaim, — 

"  The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator,  his  fellow  men  were  figures  on  his 
'*  chess  board,  to  move  and  place  as  his  game  required.  Other  men's  honour, 
•*  dignity  and  good  name  did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of. 
"  St^  calculating,  calculating  still,  and  yet  at  last  his  calculation  proyes  erroneous." 

In  opposition  to  these  two  men,  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  revenge,  the  poet  places  before  our  eyes  two  other 
characters  of  a  higher  and  nobler  cast,  characters  which, 
in  the  person  of  Max  Picolomini  and  Thekia,  combine  in 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  the  purest  sentiments  of  love, 
truth  and  honor.  The  sterling  principles  of  Max's  soul  are 
revealed  to  us  in  his  reply  to  his  father,  saying,  "  O  !  hadst 
"thou  always  better  thought  of  men,  thou  hadst  then  acted 
'' better;  curs'd  suspicion,  unholy,  miserable  doubt;  to  him 
''  nothing  on  earth  remains  unavenged  and  firm  who  has  no 
"faith." 

Placed  between  his  love  for  Wallenstein  s  daughter,  Thekia, 
and  his  pledged  honour  to  his  Emperor  and  Fatherland, 
Max  tears  himself  away  from  the  arms  of  love  to  follow 
the  call  of  hpnour,  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the 
words  of  Thekia, — "Being  faithful  to  thine  own  self,  thou 
"  art  faithful,  too,  to  me.  If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain 
"united."  We  cannot  better  eulogise  the  character  of  Thekia 
than  in  the  words  of  her  own  father,  when  he  says,  "  Come 
"  here,  my  sweet  girl,  seat  thee  by  me,  for  there  is  a  good  spirit 
•'  on  thy  lips ;  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee  which  doth 
"  enchant  the  soul." 

The  incessant  mental  labours  which  kept  up  a  continual 
excitement  in  all  the  organs  of  his  body  exercised  a  fatal 
influence  on  Schiller's  hitherto  delicate  health.  He  was 
several  times  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  unremitting  care  of  his  loving  wife  and 
sympathising  friends  that  the  sparks  of  life  were  so  often 
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rekindled  in  him.  Besides  this,  the  pressure  of  household 
cares,  occasioned  hy  pecuniary  embarrassment,  cast  many 
melancholy  clouds  over  his  lonely  hours.  Too  sensitive  and 
high-minded  to  reveal  his  straitened  circumstances  to  the 
world,  and  too  proud  and  independent  to  receive  assistance 
from  his  friends,  the  poor  poet  fed  the  vulture  of  poverty  in 
liis  consumptive  breast.  In  such  moments  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration  he  resolved,  by  various  peculiar  means, 
to  raise  his  drooping  spirits.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of 
crimson  curtains  animated  his  genial  spirit.  Goethe  also 
tells  us  the  following  remarkable  fact  relating  to  our  poet's 
life :  he  (Goethe)  one  day  said  to  his  friend  Ekermann, 
"  I  called  on  Schiller  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  I 
"  seated  myself  at  his  writing  table.  I  had  not  been  seated 
"  long,  when  I  felt  a  strange  indisposition  steal  over  me, 
*'  and  I  nearly  fainted.  I  did  not  know  to  what  cause  I 
"  should  attribute  this  wretched  state,  until  I  discovered  a 
"  dreadful  odour  issuing  from  a  drawer  near  me.  On  opening 
"  it,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  was  full  of  rotten 
"  apples  ;  meanwhile  his  wife  came  in  and  told  me  that  the 
"  drawer  was  always  full  of  rotten  apples,  because  the  scent 
"  was  beneficial]  to  Schiller  and  he  could  not  live  nor  work 
"  without  it."  However,  the  germs  of  death,  although  deeply 
seated  within  his  feeble  body,  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  poetic  labours.  Soon  after  he  had  finished  his 
"  Wallenstein,"  his  genial  soul  created  the  beautiful  tragedy  of 
**  Mary  Stuart."  Schiller  has  been  accused  of  showing  too 
much  sympathy  in  this  tragedy  with  the  heroine  Mary  Stuart, 
and  it  has  been  said  that,  in  consequence  of  this  favour,  he 
became  the  advocate  of  religious  principles  which  were  foreign 
to  his  Protestant  conscience.  We  could  never  understand  how 
such  imputations  could  be  cast  upon  a  man  whose  numerous 
writings  were  never  biased  by  dogmatism  or  creed,  but  con- 
tain the  purest  expressions  of  sympathising  humanity.     We 
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should  raiher  say  that,  through  the  fall  of  Mary  Stuart, 
and  her  Boman  Catholic  principles,  the  poet  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  the  enthusiastic  defender  of  Pro- 
testant rights  and  convictions. 

Indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  accuse  Schiller  of  having  religious 
sympathies  of  a  partial  character;  he,  like  every  genuine 
poety  stands  above  all  contending  principles;  and,  if  his 
sentiments  were  too  strongly  expressed  in  Mary  s  favour, 
be  only  shows,  by  this  predilection,  the  compassion  he  has  for 
a  human  being,  so  nobly  constituted,  falling  by  her  weakness 
and  impetuosity  of  heart.  This  weakness  is  evident  from  her 
own  confession,  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  The  long  atoned  crime  arises  firesh 
**  And  bleeding,  from  its  lightly  covered  grave. 
"  Mj  husband's  restless  spirit  seeks  revenge ; 
*'  No  sacred  bell,  no  host  in  priestly  hands, 
"  Dismiss  it  to  the  tomb.    I  did  not  mnrder  him, 
**  Bat  it  was  known  to  me ;  I  suffered  it, 
"  And  lured  him  with  my  smiles  to  death's  embrace." 

Her  impetuosity  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  ensuing  scene 
with  Elizabeth.  Instead  of  using  the  language  of  modera- 
tion, Mary  gives  fiill  vent  to  the  passionate  emotions  of  her 
heart,  insults  her  inveterate  foe  before  her  miuion  and  thus 
precipitates  her  own  ultimate  fate.  Thus  we  hear  her  ex- 
claiming,— 

*'  My  sins  were  human,  and  the  faults  of  youth. 

**  Impulse  of  heart  misled  me.    I  have  never 

**  Denied  or  sought  to  hide  it.     I  despised 

*'  AU  false  appearances,  as  became  a  queen. 

"  The  worst  of  me  is  known,  and  I  can  say 

<*  That  I  am  better  than  the  fame  I  bear. 

"  Woe  to  you  when,  in  time  to  come,  the 

**  World  shall  draw  the  robe  of  honour 

"  From  your  deeds,  with  which  the  arch-hypocrisy 

"  Has  Teiled  the  raging  flames  of  lawless  court  life. 

**  Virtue  was  not  your  portion  from  your  modier ; 

"  Well  know  we  what  it  was  which  brought 

'■  Her  head  upon  the  fatal  block." 

What  a  lesson  this  scene  teaches  to  all  those  who,  in  criti- 
cal moments  of  life,  give  unbridled  license  to  their  tongue. 
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The  aoademic  atmosphere  in  Jena,  with  its  learned  but 
prosy  professors,  and  the  noisy  and  unpoetical  life  of  wild 
pleasure- seeking  students,  no  longer  pleased  the  poet,  whose 
nerves  were  irritable  and  excited  and  whose  soul  was  yearn- 
ing for  congenial  recreation  and  elevating  impressions.  For 
this  reason,  about  the  year  1800,  he  removed  from  Jena  to 
Weimar,  in  order  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  intellect;  to  enjoy 
daily  intercourse  with  Goethe  and  enliven  his  dramatic  genius 
by  often  witnessing  theatrical  performances  on  the  Grand 
Ducal  Stage. 

About  this  period  the  whole  world  was  startled  and  in- 
terested in  the  second  Prometheus — Napoleon,  who,  by  the 
power  of  his  military  genius,  not  only  smothered  the  raging 
flames  of  revolution,  but  also  carried  his  sword  into  foreign 
countries.  Schiller,  anticipating,  perhaps,  in  his  prophetic 
mind,  that  the  successful  warrior  might  lead  his  troops  for 
purposes  of  conquest  into  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native  laud, 
favoured  his  nation,  at  the  right  hour,  with  two  dramatic 
works.  These  were  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans "  and  "  William 
*'  Tell,"  which,  both  in  their  spirit  and  tendency,  fostered  and 
awakened  amongst  the  German  people  a  spirit  of  the  purest 
patriotism  and  contributed  much,  at  a  later  period,  to  drive 
away  the  foe  from  the  sacred  home-steads  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  fully  enter  into  the  historical  facts  and  events 
upon  which  the  "Maid  of  Orleans"  is  based.  We  only 
observe  that,  at  the  time  when  France,  split  into  two 
parties,  the  Orleanists  and  Burgundians,  lay  prostrated  at 
the  feet  of  England ;  and  Orleans,  the  last  stronghold,  was 
about  to  surrender  itself  to  its  foes,  a  peasant  girl  (Joan  of 
Arc),  inspired  by  a  holy  impulse,  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  dismayed  army,  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans,  defeated 
the  enemy  and  crowned  her  sovereign,  Charles  the  tenth, 
at  Bheims.  Schiller  made  use  of  these  historical  materials  to 
create  from  them  the  most  interesting  tragedy  of  modem  times. 
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The  love  of  country,  so  powerfully  kindled  in  the  maiden  as 
to  claim  her  whole  devotion  to  warlike  purposes,  places  her 
in  conflict  with  her  womanly  mission,  which  consists  in 
spreading  out  the  blessings  of  peace,  love  and  affection  over 
the  world. 

Warlike  propensities  and  womanly  sentiments,  however 
noble  the  cause  may  be,  are  so  naturally  opposed  to  each  other 
that,  where  the  one  reigns,  the  other  must  necessarily  take 
to  flight.  This  we  learn  irom  Johanna  and  Montgomery,  where 
the  former,  not  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  young  Welshman, 
to  save  his  life,  justifies  his  approaching  death  with  the 
following  words : — 

Montgomery :  **0\  by  love's  soored  all -pervading  power, 
**  To  whom  all  hearts  yield  homage, 
*•  I  conjure  thee ;  I  left  behind  a  bride, 
"  BeanteoQS  as  thoa,  and  rich  in  blooming  grace. 
"  0 !  if  thyself  dost  ever  hope  to  love ; 
"  If  in  thy  love  thou  hopest  to  be  happy ; 
**  Then  ruthless  sever  not  two  gentle  hearts, 
^  Together  linked  in  love's  most  holy  bond.      ^ 

Johanna :  "  Of  love's  bond,  by  which  thou  dost  conjure, 
"  I  know  nothing,  nor  ever  will  I  know 
"  His  empty  service.    Defend  thy  life,  for 
**  Death  does  summon  thee  I 

Montgomery :  "  It  is  hard  in  foreign  lands  to  die  unwept." 

If  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  remained  faithful  to  her 
vow,  to  renounce  all  earthly  pleasures  and  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  her  patriotic  work,  she  might  have  carried  out 
her  great  and  stem  mission  in  harmony  with  those  principles 
which  she  at  first  acknowledged.  However,  nature  cannot 
part  from  itself.  At  a  second  encounter  she  meets  the 
English  oflBicer  Lionel,  whom  she  is  just  going  to  kill  when, 
on  gazing  into  his  face,  she  is  seized  with  a  sudden  and  deep- 
felt  love  which  induces  her  to  spare  the  enemy.  This  weak- 
ness sets  her  at  variance  with  her  mission.  She  loses  the 
purity  of  her  patriotic  sentiments ;  and,  being  taken  prisoner 
for  the  holy  cause  she  defended,  dies,  uttering  the  words, 
"  Brief  is  the  sorrow,  endless  is  the  joy." 
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What  indaced  Schiller  to  put  the  highest  ideals  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  breast  of  a  woman  we  do  not  know.  It  was, 
perhaps,  his  intention  to  place  before  his  nation,  after  they 
had  witnessed  so  many  representations  of  false  patriotism  in 
the  French  Bevolation,  a  pure,  virgin-like  example  of  real 
national  grandeur  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But,  again, 
thinking  that  the  feelings  of  patriotism  cannot  excite  such  a 
powerful  and  idealistic  expression  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  as 
it  does  in  that  of  a  man,  he  composed  his  last  and  most  attrac- 
tive work,  "  William  Tell."  In  this  drama,  he  proclaims  the 
triumph  of  individual  liberty  over  all  the  machinations  of 
tyranny.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  he,  through  this 
production,  intended  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the 
truth  that  every  national  idea  gains  the  victory  over  inimical 
obstructions  by  unity  and  strength  of  purpose.  But,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  aims,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
country  should  possess  women  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Gertrude,  who  exclaims, — 

"  Many  a  time,  as  we  sat  spinumg,  in  the  winter  nights,  my  sisters  and 
"  myself,  the  people-ehie&  were  wont  to  gather  round  our  father's  hearth,  to  read 
«  the  old  imperial  charter,  and  to  hold  sage  converse  on  the  country's  weal;  then, 
"heedfuUy,  I  listened,  mazkiog  well  what,  or  how,  a  wise  man  thought,  a 
"  good  man  wished,  and  garnered  up  their  wisdom  in  my  heart." 

And,  in  union  with  this  spirit  of  Gertrude,  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  all  times  stands  in  need  of  men  impressed  with  the 
beautiful  words  of  Attinghausen, — 

'*  Deluded  hoy ;  despise  the  land  that  gave  thee  hirth  ? 

"  The  day  will  oome,  when  thou,  with  burning  tears, 

*'  Wilt  long  for  home  and  for  thy  natire  hills. 

*'  O !  potent  is  the  spell  that  binds  to  home. 

"  No,  no,  the  cold  ftise  world  is  not  for  thee ; 

'*  In  the  foreign  land,  with  thy  true  heart, 

"  Thou  wilt  for  ever  feel  a  stranger  amongst  strangers." 

With  this  drama  Schiller  concluded  his  poetical  career. 
His  feeble  body  was  entirely  exhausted  by  his  mental  labours 
and  excitement ;  he  needed  stimulants  to  keep  up  his  shattered 
constitution ;  and  yet,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful 
sufferings,  his  great  and  genial  soul  dwelt  in  soothing  meditation 
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upon  the  love  of  bis  wife  and  family  and  upon  new  poetical 
conceptioDS  with  which  his  teeming  mind  supplied  him  so 
abundantly. 

Under  the  influence  of  some  alarming  symptoms  Schiller 
entered  the  spring  season  of  1806,  when,  on  the  6th  May,  a 
rhenmatic  fever  threw  him  on  a  sick-bed,  from  which  ruthless 
death  released  him  on  the  following  day.  A  few  hours  before 
he  expired  he  expressed  his  desire  once  more  to  see  the  setting 
sun.  The  curtain  was  drawn  aside  and,  gazing  with  cheerful 
and  serene  countenance,  he  thus  bestowed  on  Nature  his  last 
farewell  kiss ;  vernal  breezes  wafted  his  immortal  soul  to  the 
shores  of  the  infinite  spirit,  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
terrestrial  world. 

I  must  crave  your  pardon  for  having  protracted  my  paper 
to  an  unusual  length ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have 
only  given  you  a  scanty  and  meagre  sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life 
and  Works.  I  have  not  mentioned  to  you  his  romances, 
ballads  and  songs,  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the  heart  of 
every  German.  Amongst  these  songs  none  stands  higher 
than  the  *'  Song  of  the  Bell,"  in  which  the  poet,  according  to 
the  Latin  motto,  "vivos  voco,  moriuos  plango,  fulgura 
"frango" — I  call  to  the  living,  I  lament  the  dead,  I  control 
the  lightning, — describes,  in  poetical  and  refined  language,  all 
the  joys  and  afflictions  of  toiling  man.  Everything  that 
beautifies  the  life  of  hard-working  man, — as  home-happiness, 
love  of  liberty,  moderation  and  piety, — sounds  in  pleasant 
accents  on  our  ears.  German  critics  have  very  often  compared 
Schiller  with  Raphael,  the  great  painter.  No  artist,  they  say, 
has  painted  the  human  face  with  a  grace  and  majesty  like 
Baphael's,  and  no  poet  has  endowed  the  soul  of  man  with 
such  celestial  charms  as  Schiller ;  as  the  spirit  of  physical 
beauty  rests  upon  the  works  of  the  one,  so  the  spirit  of  moral 
beauty  pervades  the  poetry  of  the  other. 

We  fully  assent  to  this  opinion  and,  by  force  of  it,  we 
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strongly  advocate  the  study  of  Schiller's  works  in  houses 
and  families  where  it  is  the  desire  of  parents  to  awaken 
in  their  children  a  love  for  sound  principles  and  refining 
ideas.  Some  passages  from  Schiller  far  out  weigh  all  that 
modem  rubhish  and  exciting  literature  which  we  so  often  find  in 
the  hands  of  our  youth  and  maidens ;  besides,  if  life  be  more 
than  an  existence  spent  in  common  pursuits  and  trivial  aspira- 
tions ;  if  it  be  a  divine  gift,  containing  in  its  substance  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  humanity,  then,  we  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  given  these  ideas  a  more  congenial  expression 
than  Schiller  the  poet, 

"  Who  digged  and  deWed  through  light  and  gloom ; 
"  And  digged  and  delved  till  he  found  a  tomb." 

With  this  we  conclude  the  life  of  our  immortal  bard,  whose 

endeavours  tended  to  invest  the  heart  of  man  with  the  charms  of 

love  and  harmony;  and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this 

century,  drew  from  his  melodious  soul  the  elevating  words, — 

"  To  the  heart's  still  chamber,  deep  and  lonely, 
"  Must  thou  flee  from  life's  tamaltaous  throng ; 
"  Freedom  in  the  land  of  dreams  is  only, 
**  And  tlie  beauteous  blooms  alone  in  song." 


ON   MICRO-GEOLOGY. 
By  Edward  H.  Birkenhead,  F.G.S. 

(Rbao  18th  Dbobhbbb,  1862.) 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  pass  in  review  those 
contributions  to  the  science  of  Geology  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  Microscope,  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  some  points  upon  which  further  investi- 
gation by  the  same  means  is  desirable. 

I  have  no  desire  to  exalt  microscopic  Geology  to  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  science ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
subsidiary  branch  of  physical,  chemical  and  organic  Geology, 
enabling  us  to  extend  and  complete  our  studies  of  many 
terrestrial  changes  which,  without  its  aid,  would  be  in- 
comprehensible. 

In  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
past  history  of  a  rock  the  geologist  examines  its  lithological 
character  and  its  organic  remains.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
of  the  subject  the  microscope  is  indispensible.  I  propose  to 
begin  with  the  Paleeontological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
microscope ;  commencing  by  considering  the  assistance  it  has 
rendered  in  furnishing  characters  for  the  discrimination  of 
various  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and 
afterwards  passing  on  to  notice  the  different  formations  where 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  has  been  applied. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  animated  beings  under  the 
three  heads  of  Animals,  Plants  and  Infusoria,  including  under 
the  latter  term  all  the  organisms,  whether  animal,  vegetable 
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or  doubtfdl,  which  are  so  minute  as  to  form,  of  themselves, 
objects  for  microscopic  examination. 

Plants,  The  cases  where  the  microscopic  structure  of  a 
plant  is  preserved  in  its  fossil  state  are  somewhat  exceptional. 
Usually  we  may  expect  vegetable  matter  lying  under  water  to 
undergo  decomposition  and  disintegration  before  it  becomes 
80  covered  with  sediment  as  to  arrest  further  change  of  this 
nature.  Nevertheless  we  have  many  instances  where  the 
distinctive  characters  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  wood  can 
be  clearly  made  out,  occasionally  by  the  naked  eye.  In  the 
Tertiary  leaf-beds  the  botanist  finds  nearly  all  the  characters 
of  the  living  plant ;  in  lignite  the  woody  structure  is  apparent 
to  the  eye ;  but  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  coal  that  we 
require  the  microscope  to  accompany  us  even  in  the  first  steps. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  of  this  substance  which  underwent 
disintegration  before  it  was  consolidated ;  but  in  favourable 
specimens  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of  structure. 
In  many  oases  we  have  presented  to  us  the  glandular  woody 
tissue  characteristic  of  the  Conifers ;  and  it  has  even  been 
sought  to  ascribe  such  specimens  to  living  genera,  as  Pinus 
and  Araucaria,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  glands.  We  are  not, 
however,  entirely  without  the  preserved  remains  of  Angio- 
eperms ;  and  one  reason  why  there  are  not  more  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  their  tissues  are  very  rapidly  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  water. 

In  the  division  Cryptogams  we  have  abundance  of  ferns  ; 
and  the  microscope  not  unfrequently  reveals  the  presence  of 
their  peculiar  form  of  vascular  tissue.  Equisetum  stems  are 
said  to  occur  in  the  leaf  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

It  is  when  portions  of  plants  become  silicified,  that  their 
structure  is  most  beautifully  preserved ;  in  this  case  the 
vegetable  matter  has  been  removed,  and  replaced,  atom  for 
atom,  by  silex :  thin  polished  sections  then  shew  their  most 
minute  characters.    Palms  and  Dicotyledons  are  frequently 
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ao  found.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fossil  botanist  looks 
to  characters,  other  than  those  which  are  microscopical,  for 
the  discrimination  of  his  specimens. 

Animals,  With  few  exceptions  it  is  the  hard  parts  of 
animals  which  are  alone  preserved  in  the  fossil  state.  The 
exceptions,  however,  are  instructive  and  lead  us  to  expect 
further  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  we  have  hair  in 
good  preservation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siberian  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  and  in  that  of  the  fossil  bones  of  Escholtz 
Bay,  which  have  lost  but  little  of  their  animal  matter  and 
which  are  dug  up  accompanied  by  hair.  We  have  feathers  of 
birds  which  have  left  very  accurate  traces  in  the  remarkable 
fossil  from  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  recently 
described  by  Professor  Owen  and  by  him  called  Archceopteryx 
longieaudata.  The  firm  integument  of  Ichthyosauri  is  often 
evident,  showing  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  in  which  we  find  their  skeletons. 

The  scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  in  many  cases  valuable 
as  serving  to  indicate  the  affinities  of  the  animal  which  once 
possessed  them.  The  microscopic  examination  of  ^'  ganoid" 
scales  shews  that  they  are  composed  internally  of  bone  and 
externally  of  enamel ;  and  it  also  exhibits  the  presence  of 
lacunflB,  canaliculi  and  Haversian  canals  as  in  ordinary  bone. 
The  preservation  of  the  vast  numbers  of  ganoid  dermal 
skeletons  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  earthy  matter  con- 
tained in  them. 

When  we  come  to  bone  the  microscope  again  renders  great 
assistance,  although  it  is  in  most  cases  subsidiary  to  the  more 
important  investigation  founded  upon  the  outward  form  and 
size  of  the  specimens.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
"in  birds  the  Haversian  canals  are  more  numerous  and 
''smaller  than  in  the  mammalia,  and  frequently  run  in  a 
"  direction  at  right  ang^les  to  the  shaft ;  the  lacunae  are  also 

smaller  and  more  numerous.     In  reptiles  the  Haversian 
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''oanalB  are  few  and  very  large;  the  lacunea  and  the  canali- 
"  culi  are  also  very  large,  and  the  latter  very  numerous.  In 
*'  fishes  the  structure  is  more  irregular ;  there  are  no  con- 
"  centric  laminee;  the  Haversian  canals  are  sometimes  absent, 
*'  at  others  very  large  and  numerous,  frequently  the  lacunae 
'*  are  absent,  while  the  canaliculi  are  unusually  long  and 
"elegantly  wavy  and  branched."  Thus  we  have  a  means, 
which  we  may  venture  to  consider  trustworthy,  of  discovering 
the  afi&nities  of  vertebrated  animals,  especially  when  we  have 
once  established  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  may,  for 
instance,  infer  the  sauroid  relationship  of  a  fish  or  the 
batrachian  character  of  a  reptile  from  data  fiimished  by 
microscopic  examination.  Thus  Professor  Quekett  examined 
certain  bones  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  North  of  India, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  certainly  reptilian  and  probably 
cheloniem ;  this  induced  Dr.  Falconer  to  conclude  that  they 
were  the  toe  bones  of  the  colossal  tortoise,  twenty  feet  long 
( Colossockelys  atlas  J  of  which  he  had  previously  found  the 
carapace  in  the  Sewalik  hills.  Again,  some  fragments  of 
bone  which  were  found  in  a  chalk  pit  and  were  referred  by 
Professor  Owen  to  the  class  of  birds,  on  examination  by  the 
microscope  indicated  reptilian  affinities  ;  and  it  was  thus 
shewn  that  they  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  great 
flying  lizards  of  the  secondary  rocks,  the  Pterodactyls. 

In  the  teeth  of  vertebrata  we  have  many  interesting  differences 
of  structure,  discernable  only  by  the  microscope.  I  need  not  re- 
mark that  one  of  the  most  important  PalsBontological  characters 
of  teeth  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  jaw ; 
but  beyond  this  we  find  that  in  many  fossil  ganoid  fishes  a 
labyrinthic  structure  is  apparent,  the  external  layer  of  cement 
converging  by  numerous  convoluted  folds  towards  the  central 
cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  genus  Rhizodus  was  originally 
founded  upon  teeth  from  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
formations  which  possessed  this  character.     The  teeth  of  the 
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Labjrinthodon  of  Warwickshire  and  of  the  Mastodonsanrus 
of  Wirtemberg  shew  this  structure  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree ;  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that,  if  these  animals 
were  reptilian,  they  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  related  to 
the  class  of  fishes ;  in  some  members  of  which  we  find  the 
same  structure  of  the  tooth.  The  conclusion  was  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  discovery  and  examination  of  other  portions 
of  the  skeleton,  indicating  that  the  Labyrinthodon  or  Masto- 
donsanrus was  Batrachian  in  its  characters.  Again, — ''a  rock* 
"  formation  extends  over  many  parts  of  Russia,  whose  mineral 
"  characters  might  justify  its  being  likened  either  to  the  old 
"  or  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  this  country,  and  whose  posi- 
"  don,  relatively  to  the  other  strata,  is  such  that  there  is  great 
"  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  from  the  usual  sources  as  to 
•*  its  place  in  the  series.  Hence,  the  only  hope  of  settling 
"  this  question,  (which  was  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
"  since  if  the  formation  were  new  red,  coal  might  be  expected  to 
"  underlie  it,  whilst  if  old  red,  no  reasonable  hope  of  coal  could 
''be  entertained,)  lay  in  the  determination  of  the  organic 
"  remains  which  this  stratum  might  yield  ;  but  unfortunately 
"  these  were  few  and  fragmentary,  consisting  chiefly  of  teeth, 
"  which  are  seldom  perfectly  preserved.  From  the  gigantic  size 
*'  of  these  teeth,  together  with  their  form,  it  was  at  first  inferred 
*•  that  they  belonged  to  Saurian  reptiles,  in  which  case  the 
"  sandstone  must  have  been  considered  as  [probably]  new  red; 
''  but  microscopic  examination  of  their  intimate  structure 
*^  unmistakeably  proved  them  to  belong  to  a  genus  of  fishes 
*'  fDendrodusJ  which  is  exclusively  Paleeozoic,  and  thus 
"  decided  that  the  formation  must  be  old  red." — (Carpenter.) 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  certain  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cestracion  or  Port-Jackson  shark,  and  referred  to  the 
genus  Acrodus — they  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
secondary  rocks.  From  their  peculiar  form  they  are  called  by 
quarrymen  '^  fossilieeches,"  and  the  older  fossilists  regarded 
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them  as  petrified  Vermes ;  but  the  structure,  as  shewn  by  the 
microscope,  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  teeth  of  Cestracion. 
(See  Owen's  Odontography.) 

Passing  to  the  Invertebrata  we  find  microscopic  characters 
of  great  importance  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  Mollusca. 
In  many  of  the  Cephalopoda  there  is  an  internal  shell — the 
**  cuttle-fish  bone/'  which  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable structure.  The  outer  shelly  portion  of  this  body 
consists  of  homy  layers  alternating  with  calcified  layers,  in 
which  last  may  be  seen  a  hexagonal  arrangement  like  that 
present  in  the  hinge  tooth  of  Mya  arenaria.  The  soft  friable 
substance  that  occupies  the  hollow  of  this  boat-shaped  shell 
is  formed  of  a  number  of  delicate  plates,  running  across  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  parallel  directions,  having  the 
appearance  of  millions  of  microscopic  pillars.  The  shell  thus 
becomes  sufficiently  light  to  float  in  water,  and  by  its  buoy- 
ancy assists  in  the  motion  of  the  animal.  Most  of  the  fossil 
cuttle  fishes,  however,  are  those  which,  like  the  Nautilus  and 
Ammonite,  possess  external  shell,  having  much  the  same 
structure  that  we  find  in  bivalves.  In  some  of  the  oldest  fossil 
genera,  actinoceraa,  gyroceras  and  phragmoceras^  the  si- 
phuncle,  or  passage  connecting  the  different  chambers,  is  large, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  smaller  tube,  the  space  between 
the  two  being  filled  up  with  radiating  plates,  like  the  lamella 
of  a  coral.  Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
Cephalopoda  is  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites  closed  their  shells 
by  a  homy  or  shelly  operculum.  In  the  round-backed 
Ammonites  the  operculum  is  shelly,  and  in  its  internal 
stracture  it  resembles  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bones. 

The  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  is  so  characteristic  that  the 
examination  of  a  minute  fragment  is  sufficient  to  determine 
the  class.  According  to  Dr.  Carpenter  it  consists  of  flattened 
prisms  of  considerable  length  arranged  parallel  to  each  other 
with  great  regularity,  and  obliquely  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
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shell.  Besides  tfais^  in  most  brachiopoda  the  shell  is  trayersed 
by  canals  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  nearly  vertically,  and 
occurring  regularly,  the  distance  and  size  of  the  perforations 
varying  with  the  species. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  that  the  structure  of  shell  in 
specimens  from  old  formations,  is  often  made  out  only  with 
difficulty.  Carbonate  of  lime,  whatever  be  its  original  form, 
shews  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  into  a  crystalline  condition 
by  a  change  in  molecular  arrangement.  Thus  in  fossil  cri- 
Qoids  we  often  discover  that  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
animal  is  preserved,  yet  it  breaks  up  without  difficulty  into 
fragments,  having  the  characteristic  rhombohedral  fracture  of 
calcareous  spar.  We  have  a  ready  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  power  which  water  possesses,  when  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime;  and  of 
re-depositing  it  again  in  the  crystalline  condition,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes  from  solution.  Incrustations  of  carbonate 
of  lime  due  to  this  cause  and  found  in  conduit  pipes,  shew 
crystalline  structure  in  a  very  marked  degree.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  a  similar  effect  has  been 
produced  in  old  fossil  shells,  whether  of  moUusca  or  of  other 
classes  of  animals,  if  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  shell  of  Echinoderms  is  highly  characteristic,  being 
composed  of  a  network  of  calcareous  matter  more  or  less 
regular,  and  familiar  to  microscopic  observers.  The  plates 
are  often  furnished  with  calcareous  appendages,  tubercles, 
spines,  hooks,  "  anchors,"  etc.,  all  forming  exceedingly 
interesting  objects.  Count  Miinster  has  figured  the  micro- 
scopic plates,  apparently  of  a  Holoihuria,  from  the  chalk 
of  Warminster;  and  the  anchor  of  a  Synapta  from  a  still 
older  formation, — the  upper  oolite  of  Bavaria.  "  Microscopic 
*'  observers  will  doubtless  meet  with  many  such  detached 
"  plates  and  spines,  when  searching  for   Polycystineee   and 
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"  other  Rhizopods  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  strata." 
(Owen's  PaUsoniology,) 

The  very  peculiar  compound  eye  of  the  Trilohite  is  shewn 
with  great  clearness  hy  the  microscope,  which  thus  adds 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  these 
remarkable  creatures. 

I  need  say  but  little  of  the  remains  of  corals  and  bryozoa; 
their  examination  of  necessity  includes  the  arrangement  of 
their  septa  and  other  internal  parts,  which  in  many  cases  can 
only  be  done  by  the  microscope. 

The  hard  parts  of  sponges  are  the  spicules  which  they 
contain  ;  these,  which  are  generally  siliceous — sometimes 
calcareous — vary  considerably  in  form  even  in  the  same 
specimen ;  so  that  they  can  hardly  serve  to  distinguish  genera, 
although  they  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  class  of 
organism  with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  some  agates  and 
flints  we  find  preserved  even  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
sponge. 

Infusoria, — The  organisms  included  under  this  term,  though 
for  the  most  part  extremely  minute,  are  in  the  aggregate 
amongst  the  most  active  and  powerful  agents  of  physical 
change.  By  their  countless  numbers,  their  rapid  multipli- 
cation, and  their  wide  distribution,  they  produce  results  which 
fill  the  mind  with  astonishment. 

I  will  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  Desmidiace®.  We  often 
find  in  flints  from  the  chalk  formation  a  number  of  minute 
globular  bodies,  set  with  radiating  hooked  spines,  resembling 
the  organism  Xanthidium.  On  that  account  these  Spiniferites 
were  referred  to  Desmidiacese,  and  called  Xanthidia.  Existing 
members  of  this  group,  however,  are  solely  freshwater ;  and 
Owen  remarks  that  the  Spiniferites  are  certainly  marine 
bodies,  and  probably  the  spores  of  sponges. 

The  divisions  of  Infusoria  which  are  most  interesting  to  the 
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geologist,  are    the  Foraminifera,  the  Polycystiiia  and  the 
Diatomace®. 

The  Foraminifera  and  Folycystina  belong  to  that  branch  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  which  is  now  generally  called  Protozoa, 
and  to  that  division  of  it  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any 
permanent  mouth.  The  Astomatons  Protozoa  are  typified  by 
the  common  Amoeba  so  well-known  to  microscopists,  which 
with  its  allies  forms  the  group  Bhizopoda,  distinguished  by 
their  property  of  sending  out  portions  of  the  body,  as  processes 
or  "  pseudopodia,"  in  any  direction  whatever ;  by  means  of 
which  they  travel  and  obtain  food. 

The  Foraminifera  are  minute  Bhizopoda  provided  with 
calcareous  shells  of  the  most  diversified  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  most  beautiful  forms.  In  one  division  the  shells 
are  perforated  by  minute  apertures  through  which  the  pseudo- 
podia are  extended ;  in  the  rest  the  substance  of  the  shell  is 
imperforate,  so  that  all  nourishment  has  to  be  obtained 
through  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  shell  or  of  its  last 
chamber. 

The  animal  has  often  the  power  of  building  successive 
chambers,  much  like  the  Nautilus  and  allied  Cephalopods ; 
the  earlier  naturalists  consequently  placed  the  Foraminifera 
amongst  the  Cephalopoda,  but  the  examination  of  the  body 
substance  shewed  the  structure  of  the  animal  to  be  perfectly 
simple  and  homogeneous.  The  manner  in  which  the  various 
chambers  of  the  shell  are  joined  and  arranged  has  been  used 
for  the  classification  of  the  group  ;  but  it  has  long  been  felt 
that  the  principle  was  not  sound ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
new  work  on  Foraminifera,  shews  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  on,  the  limits  of  variation  being  far  wider  than  was 
previously  supposed. 

The  Polycystina  are  allied  in  character  to  the  Foraminifera — 
their  shells  are  perforated,  and  generally  spinous.  None  can 
examine  them  without  allowing  their  exquisite  beauty.     An 
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important  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  their  shells  are  siliceous 
instead  of  calcareous. 

Lastly,  the  DiatomacetB  are  organisms  which  have  been 
cast  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  zoologist  and 
botanist,  but  which  are  now  usually  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  They  are  important  to  the 
geologist  as  possessing  &  siliceous  covering,  which  may  be 
practically  regarded  as  indestructible.  Every  microsoopist  is 
acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and  varied  appearance  presented 
by  their  valves,  and  with  the  fact  that  endless  controversy  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  markings 
on  those  valves. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  scale  upon 
which  these  various  organisms  are  working  at  the  present  day. 

Foraminifera.  In  the  soundings  of  deep  seas  beyond  the 
tropics,  these  animals  are  brought  up  in  great  abundance. 
Captain  Dayman,  E.N.,  states,  that  "between  15®  and  45® 
**  W.  long.,  lies  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  between  Ireland 
"  and  Newfoundland,  varying  from  about  1,500  to  2,400 
''  fathoms,  the  bottom  of  which  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
"  soft  mealy  substance,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I 
"have  called  oaze.  This  substance  is  remarkably  sticky, 
"  having  been  found  to  adhere  to  the  sounding  rod  and  line 
"  through  its  passage  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  in  some 
"  instances  from  a  depth  of  more  than  2,000  fathoms."  We 
have  thus  a  length  of  more  than  1,300  miles,  in  which  only 
two  exceptions  occurred  to  the  above  description  of  sea  bottom. 
When  the  mud  is  dried  it  resembles  chalk  in  appearance  and 
properties,  possessing  a  tolerable  consistency.  Professor 
Huxley  examined  the  sediment  microscopically;  and  he 
believes  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  belong  to  one  species  of 
the  genus  Globigerina;  5  per  cent,  to  other  calcareous 
organisms  of  at  most  four  or  five  species,  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  consists  partly  of  minute  granules   of  quartz 
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and  partly  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms^  (including 
diatomaceee)  provided  with  siUceons  skeletons  and  envelopes. 

This  instance  is  highly  instructive.  We  observe  first  that 
there  is  thus  provided  a  means  by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime 
dissolved  and  brought  down  by  rivers,  and  by  them  poured 
into  the  sea,  is  absorbed  and  again  separated  in  the  solid  form 
by  the  secreting  power  of  these  innumerable  minute  organisms. 
It  is  true  that  ordinary  testacea,  as  the  shell-bearing  mollusca, 
play  the  same  part ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  effect 
produced,  their  labour  is  unimportant  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Foraminifera.  The  only  other  class  of  animals 
which  can  compete  with  these  latter  in  the  work  of  separating 
carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water  of"  the  ocean,  is  the  great 
class  of  corals,  which  bring  about  in  tropical  seas  the  same 
result  as  that  obtained  in  extra-tropical  regions  by  the  agency 
of  microscopic  Bhizopoda.  We  have  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  chalk  or  limestone, 
which  we  may  put  down  as  having  an  area  of  at  least  six 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  may  attain  to  an  enormous  thickness. 

Another  reflection  occurs  to  me.  Let  us  suppose  the  bed 
of  soft  porous  limestone  so  formed,  to  rise  from  the  ocean, 
and  become  dry  land.  It  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
which,  being  in. contact  with  the  atmosphere,  will  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  will  thus  acquire  the  power  of  dissolving 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  water,  in  percolating  through  the 
various  layers  of  the  porous  limestone,  will  dissolve  a  portion 
of  the  carbotrate  of  lime  from  the  upper  layers ;  and  subse- 
quently, as  its  carbonic  acid  escapes,  it  will  re-deposit  it  again 
in  the  solid  form  in  the  lower  layers.  But,  in  this  process,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  condition 
tmd  will  naturally  arrange  itself  round  the  particles  it  already 
finds,  namely,  the  shells  of  the  Foraminifera  etc.  By  a 
continuance  of  this  action,  we  shall  have  the  lower  layers  of 
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the  soft  calcareous  formation  gradually  converted  into  a  more 
or  less  compact  rock^  composed  of  small  globular  grains^ 
formed  by  the  successive  deposition  of  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  round  a  microscopic  shell  or  other  fragment.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  thus  obtain  an  oolitic  limestone  of  the 
ordinary  character.  By  a  further  continuance  of  the  same 
change,  or  by  the  action  of  other  causes  which  it  is  not  the 
place  here  to  consider,  the  oolitic  character  may  be  lost,  or 
the  original  substance  may  pass  directly  into  the  condition  of 
a  compact  or  crystalline  limestone.  We  see  something 
analogous  in  the  change  of  structure  to  which  I  have  referred 
when  speaking  of  the  shells  of  fossil  moUusca  from  old 
formations. 

It  has  been  shewn,  by  Bischof,  that  the  water  of  the  sea 
contains  five  times  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  would 
be  requisite  to  hold  in  solution  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  it  actually  contains ;  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  sea  water  must  rise  to  five  times  its 
present  amount  before  any  would  be  precipitated  chemically. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  precipitation  might  occur  locally  to 
a  small  extent ;  but  I  am  referring  to  the  ocean  as  a  whole. 
Hence  we  know  of  no  means  by  whfch  a  limestone  rock  can 
be  formed  in  the  sea  except  the  agency  of  organic  beings ; 
which  we  have  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  corals  and  rhizopoda. 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Australia  with  its  associated  coral  reefs 
has  been  ably  described  by  Professor  Jukes.  He  states  that 
the  "bottom"  between  the  '*  inner  reefs  "  of  the  great  Austra- 
lian barrier,  when  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms,  often  looked  very  like  the  uncon- 
solidated mass  of  some  of  the  coarse  shelly  limestones  to  be 
found  among  the  oolites  of  Gloucestershire.  At  other  times 
the  dredge  came  up  completely  filled  with  the  small  round 
Foraminifera  called  Orbitolites,  and  these  organisms  seemed 
in  some  places  to  make  up  the  whole  sand  of  the  beach. 
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either  of  the  coral  islets  or  of  the  neighbouring  shores.  In 
the  deep  sea  around,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  seas,  from 
Torres  Straits  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  whenever  "  bottom  " 
was  brought  up  by  the  lead,  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  fine- 
grained, impalpable,  pale  olive-green  mud,  which  was  wholly 
soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  This  substance,  when 
dried,  would  therefore  be  scarcely  different  from  chalk,  though 
it  was  commonly  of  a  greener  tinge.  This  fine  calcareous 
mud  may  be  partly  derived,  like  the  oaze  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  from  the  calcareous  bodies  of  minute  animals  that 
live  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  depths  of  the  seas  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  is  found ;  but  much  of  it  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  coral  reefs  themselves. 

Polycistina,  Shells  of  this  class  are  found  in  deep  sea 
soundings  associated  with  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  as  in  the 
mud  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  in  the  mud 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Soundings  of  the  gulf  stream  near 
Key  Tiscayne,  Florida,  varying  in  depth  from  147  fathoms  to 
205  fathoms  give  a  light  greenish-grey  mud  composed  of 
Foraminifers,  Diatoms,  Polycystins  and  Geolites,  in  a  pro- 
fbsion  only  surpassed  by  the  fossil  polycystinous  strata  of 
Barbadoes.  The  Foraminifers  compose  the  largest  part  of 
these  muds. 

Diatomacea.  These  organisms,  generally  far  more  minute 
than  the  smallest  testaceous  Bhizopoda,  produce  by  their 
numbers  the  most  surprising  results.  They  appear  to  be 
universally  distributed  whenever  there  happens  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  water  in  which  they  may  live  and  multiply.  According 
to  Ehrenberg,  there  are  formed  annually  in  the  mud  deposited 
in  the  harbour  of  Wismar,  in  the  Baltic,  17,94.6  cubic  feet  of 
siliceous  organisms.  Although  it  takes  a  hundred  millions  of 
these  to  weigh  a  grain,  Ehrenberg  collected  a  pound  weight  of 
them  in  an  hour.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  water 
of  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  carries  down  in  every  second 
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147  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter^  in  which  are  contained  from  2 
to  8  cubic  feet  of  infusoria.  The  Nile  carries  down  every 
second  130*9  cubic  feet  of  mud,  containing  from  6  to  13  cubic 
feet  of  inftisoria.  And  the  Ganges  with  657  cubic  feet  of 
mud  per  second,  conveys  from  69  to  139  cubic  feet  of 
infusoria,  the  latter  number  forming  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
sediment.  The  greater  portion  of  the  inftisoria  will  doubtless 
consist  of  diatomaoeffi. 

Dr.  Lorenz  in  describing  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  at  the 
N.E.  end  of  the  Adriatic,  says,  "  the  vegetable  organisms  of 
"  the  Quamero  are  distributed  among  one  super-littoral  and 
"  four  marine  zones,  having  their  maxima  at  the  respective 
''depths  of  i|^,  8,  20  and  45  fathoms.  The  higher  these 
''  zones  the  more  they  number  new  forms  and  bear  a  charac- 
"  teristic  type.  The  Diatom  aceee  analogous  in  this  respect  to 
"  the  animal  organisms,  follow  a  different  rule  of  distribution, 
"  their  new  forms  becoming  more  numerous  with  increasing 
"  depth.  The  habitats  of  nearly  600  species  of  AI^(b,  (among 
"which  are  about  300  Diatomaceee),  have  been  ascertained." 

In  warm  latitudes  and  seasons  the  water  of  peat  bogs  and 
stagnant  water  of  all  kinds  swarm  with  infusoria,  and  the 
siliceous  shells  of  those  which,  are  so  covered,  (chiefly  the 
Diatomacese),  have  been  found  beneath  peat  bogs  forming 
strata  of  many  feet  in  thickness  and  co-exte)isive  with  the 
turbary,  forming  a  siliceous  marl  of  a  pure  whiteness.  The 
"  bergmehl "  or  mountain  meal  of  Sweden  is  a  fine  powdery 
substance  deposited  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  near  Urania. 
It  is  used  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  when  mixed  with  flour, 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  siliceous 
shells  of  inftisoria  with  a  little  organic  matter. 

I  remarked  that  we  .have  in  fbramiuifera  potent  agents 
for.  removing  carbonate  of  lime  from  water  and  depositing 
it  in  the  solid  form.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  view 
Polycystina,   Diatomaces   and  Sponges  as   agents  whereby 
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silica  is  sepax ated  from  water  contaiiiing  it  in  solution.  The 
changes  to  which  a  deposit  so  formed  would  be  naturally 
subject  subsequently,  are  not  very  clearly  understood ;  but 
we  have  all  we  require  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
siliceous  rock  or  of  a  siliceous  portion  of  another  rock,  when 
not  strictly  of  inorganic  origin.  We  almost  invariably  find 
beds  of  limestone  to  contain  siliceous  fragments  or  concretions, 
more  or  less  irregular  in  form  and  disposition.  Thus  we  have 
the  menilite  of  the  Paris  tertiary  limestones,  the  flints  of  the 
chalk  formation  and  the  chert  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
In  some,  probably  in  all,  of  these  cases  organic  agency  has 
been  involved,  though  to  what  extent  it  would  often  be  difficult 
to  say. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  various  formations  in  the  descending 
order  with  reference  to  the  microscopic  organisms  they  contain. 

Bischof  mentions  a  diatomaceous  clay  amongst  the  deposits 
lying  under  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  at  a  depth  of  138  feet. 
It  is  8  feet  in  thickness  and  contains  the  siliceous  shells  of 
innumerable  organisms  amounting  to  ^  or  ^  its  entire  mass. 
It  also  contains  the  remains  of  plants. 

The  town  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  built  on  barren  siliceous 
strata  of  marine  origin  and  tertiary  age.  The  strata  are 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  composed  chiefly  of  infusorial  flint- 
shells,  including  the  well-known  and  beautifdl  microscopic 
objects  Actinocyclus  and  Cosoinodiscus. 

In  1836,  portions  of  the  stone  called  "  tripoli "  or  "  polir- 
"  schiefer"  (polishing-slate)  were  microscopically  exanuned  by 
Ehrenberg,  who  discovered  it  to  be  wholly  composed  of  the 
siliceous  shells  of  infusoria  and  chiefly  of  an  extinct  species 
of  Gallionella.  At  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  a  single  stratum 
of  polierschiefer,  not  less  than  fourteen  feet  thick,  forming 
the  upper  layer  of  a  hill,  in  every  cubic  inch  of  which  there 
are  forty- one  thousand  milUons  of  this  one  species.  This 
mineral    likewise  contains    shells    of   Navicula,    Bacillaria, 
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Actinocyclus  and  other  siliceous  organisms.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stratum  consists  of  the  shells  compacted  together 
without  any  visihle  cement;  in  the  upper  masses  the  shells 
are  cemented  together  and  filled  by  amorphous  siliceous 
matter  possibly  formed  out  of  dissolved  shells.  At  Egea^  in 
Bohemia,  there  is  a  stratum  of  two  miles  in  length  and 
averaging  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  upper- 
most ten  feet  are  composed  wholly  of  the  siliceous  shells  of 
infusoria,  including  the  beautiful  Campylodiscus. 

In  the  middle  Eocene  period  we  have  limestones  of  vast 
extent  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Nummulites  which, 
though  not  microscopic  objects,  have  a  structure  which  can 
only  be  investigated  by  the  microscope,  which  shews  them 
to  belong  to  the  Foraminifera.  The  nummulite  lime- 
stones are  found  in  Southern  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa, 
in  India  and  China.  They  also  occur  in  Jamaica  and  over 
vast  areas  of  North  America.  They  were  evidently  sedentary 
organisms  ;  and,  in  the  large  thin  species,  one  side  is  moulded 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  sea-bed  on  which  it  grew.  The 
summits  of  some  of  the  Alps,  such  as  the  Dent  du  Midi  and 
Diableretz,  are  formed  of  tliese  beds;  and  the  same  rock 
forms  the  stone  of  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built. 

The  mud  of  the  Levant  has  been  found  to  contain  twenty- 
six  species  of  Diatoms  and  eight  species  of  Foraminifera, 
along  with  sponge  spicule  and  fragments  of  Echinoderms 
and  molluscs.  The  Calcaire  Grassier  of  the  Paris  basin 
strongly  resembles  Levant  mud  in  character.  It  contains 
countless  numbers  of  Foraminifers ;  it  forms  a  good  building 
stone ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  remarked  that  we  may  say 
the  capital  of  France  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  these 
minute  shells. 

The  tertiary  marls  of  Barbadoes  have  famished  an  almost 
innumerable  variety  of  shells  of  Polycystina.  Their  exquisite 
forms  excite  our  admiration  in  the  highest  degree.     Mr. 
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Stoddart  says  he  has  procured  Folycystins  from  this  earth  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  ten  millions  per  avoirdupois  pound. 

The  Chalk  formation  is  remarkable  for  its  flint  nodules 
containing  the  remains  of  sponges,  chiefly  their  spiculee,  along 
with  other  siliceous  bodies,  as  the  valves  of  Diatoms.  The 
chalk  itself  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  of  other 
minute  calcareous  organisms  and  of  bodies  called  crystalloids 
that  probably  are  of  inorganic  origin. 

The  green  sands  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  and,  indeed,  of 
all  formations  from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Silurian  period  contain 
casts  of  the  minute  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Mollusca. 
Many  of  the  cretaceous  Foraminifers  contain  a  brown  colouring 
matter,  which  remains  after  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  with 
weak  acid  and  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the 
organic  substance  which  once  filled  the  shell. 

In  the  Oolitic  period  we  find  that,  in  limestones  having  the 
character  from  which  the  formation  derives  its  name,  the 
globular  calcareous  grains  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  are 
generally  formed  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  incrasUng  foraminiferous  shells.  Near  Bristol  are 
two  beds  of  this  period  composed  of  shell  debris,  Entomo- 
straca,  coral  and  Echinoderms.  In  many  places  the  shell 
partings  are  covered  with  Cytherid®  and  Estheridee.  The 
slabs  of  Oolite  at  Bath,  Minchinhampton  and  Dundry  afford 
perfect  specimens  of  minute  forms. 

The  Carboniferous  limestone  formation  has  in  places  fur- 
nished remarkable  resi\Jts.  Thus,  in  Bussia  there  is  limestone 
of  this  period  varying  in  thickness  from  15  inches  to  5  feet, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  foraminiferous  shells  of  the  genus 
Fusulina.  Amongst  the  beds  at  Clifton  belonging  to  the 
same  formation  Mr.  Stoddart  discovered  one  twelve  feet  thick, 
every  pound  by  weight  of  which  contains  more  than  two 
millions  of  perfect  Microzoa,  Cytheridee,  Gasteropods  and  very 
beautiful  cylindriform  Polyzoa,  the  latter  being  so  perfectly 
preserved  as  to  show  the  cells  and  thin  apertures, 
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The  Silurian  rocks  are  not  without  Foraminifera^  which  we 
thus  see  to  have  run  through  all  the  formations  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted.  In  hard  limestones  and  marbles  they 
can  be  detected  in  polished  sections^  and  in  thin  slices  laid  on 
glass. 

Dr.  M.  C.  White  has  examined  various  specimens  of  the 
homstone  nodules  found  in  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks 
of  New  York,  and  has  discovered  abundant  organisms  referable 
to  the  Desmidiace®,  besides  a  few  Diatomaceee^  numerous 
spicula  of  sponges  and  also  fragments  of  the  teeth  of  Gas- 
teropods.  Among  the  Desmids  there  is  a  large  variety  of 
forms  of  Xanthidia  supposed  to  be  the  Sporangia  of  Desmids 
[to  these  the  same  remarks  will  apply  as  to  the  Xanthidia  of 
flints],  besides  an  occasional  duplicated  Desmid,  (?)  also  lines 
of  cells,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  sparingly  branched. 

Below  the  Silurian  system  microscopic  examination  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extended. 

With  regard  to  the  range  in  geological  time  through  which 
vtftouB  organisms  extended,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
lower  "we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organization  the  less  is  the 
Uabrlfty  to  change  or  extinction  which  we  find  to  exist. 
Species  of  Bacillaria  still  exist  which  were  in  being  at  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  chalk.  Existing  species  of 
Diatomaceee  have  been  detected  as  low  down  as  the  Oolite. 
Ehrenberg  has  discovered  more  than  twenty  species  of 
siliceous-shelled  Infusoria  fossil  in  the  chalk  and  chalk  marls, 
which  are  indentical  in  species  with  some  now  living  in  the 
bed  of  the  Baltic. 

In  Foraminifera  most  of  the  fossil  genera  and  even  some  of 
the  species  pass  through  many  formations ;  indeed,  if  correctly 
observed,  the  existing  forms  are  the  oldest  known  living 
organisms.  Dentalina  communis,  Orbitolitea  complanatus, 
Rosalina  italica  and  Rotalina  globulosa,  all  living  species, 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  chalk;    Rotalina  umiilicata 
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ranges  to  the  gault ;  and  Webbina  rugosa  is  common  to  the 
upper  lias,  the  chalk  and  the  present  sea.  There  is,  however, 
a  source  of  error  in  this  case  which  requires  to  be 
noticed.  Fossil  shells  of  Foraminifera  are  set  free  by  the 
disintegration  of  sea  cliffs  and  mixed  with  recent  shells  on 
every  beach. 

I  proceed  to  notice  in  the  next  place,  the  evidence  which 
the  microscope  has  contributed  in  the  study  of  the  lithological 
character  of  rocks.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  little 
to  report — ^it  is  as  yet  a  field  almost  entirely  unworked.  I 
will  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Sorby  s  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  ofcrystals,  in  which  he  shews  that  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  tempBrature*  and  depth  at 
which  the  crystalline  partioJe^  of  granite  and  other  igneous 
rocks  were  formed.  Crystals  formed  from  wann  fluid  solutions 
are  often  full  of  cavities  which  contain  some  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  were  formed  ;  but  crystals  formed  in  substances 
n^ndered  fluid  by  fusion,  contain  cavities  in  which  is  some  of 
th^-iused  matter  now  become  solid  stone  together  with  vacu^^' 
itiesj  ibe  relative.  size>  of  which  -eniiblea  us  to  cal^late  tlf^ 
aiBount  of  heat  requisite  to  -melt  and*  expted  th)i  conl^fneii 
8t<»ae  or  glass  so  as  to  .fill  up  the  whole  cavity.  Mr.  fierb^ 
applies  his  principles  to  the  examination  of  many  igneous' 
rocks,  lavas,  traps  and  granites,  and  proves  from  them  the 
igneous  origin  of  all,  with  the  remarkable  result  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  more  superficial  lavas  and  traps  was  more 
purely  igneous  than  that  of  the  deeper  seated  traps  and 
granites.  The  blocks  ejected  from  Vesuvius  during  eruption 
contain  water,  while  the  lavas  do  not ;  and  the  crystals  of  the 
Cornish  elvans  and  thecCosnidi  and  Scotch  granites  contain 
both  fluid  and  stone  cavities,  proving  the  presence  of  water 
and  perhaps  also  of  gas*,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  great  heat. 
He  says  that  in  some  coarse  granites- it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  between  them  and  veins,  in  which  crystals  of  felspar, 
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mica  and  quartz  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  solutionB 
without  any  actual  fusion. 

In  the  month  of  October,  J  862,  M.  des  Cloizeaux  gave  to 
the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  the  results  of  certain  ex- 
periments conducted  by  means  of  the  microscope  on  some 
constituents  of  igneous  rocks ;  chiefly  varieties  of  felspar. 
He  subjected  minute  specimens  to  the  heat  of  a  jet  of  gas 
from  a  blowpipe,  and  observed  the  changes  in  their  optic  axes 
at  various  temperatures  by  means  of  a  polariscope.  He  found 
that  with  some  varieties  permanent  modifications  were  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  heat,  if  sufficiently  intense  or 
sufficiently  long-continued.  His  conclusions  from  the  data 
he  obtained  are  *'in  opposition  to  tlie  hypothesis  which 
"  admits  the  necessity  for  excessive  degrees  of  heat,  to  explain 
"  the  formation  of  crystalline  rocks  where  orthose  and  quartz 
"  predominate." 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  requested  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  nearly 
twenty  years  since  to  examine  into  the  composition  of  the 
extensive  calcareous  deposit  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
Pampas  region  of  South  America  and  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  calcareous  tufa  still  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
coast  of  Chili.  He  was  able  to  state  that  their  constituents 
were  in  all  probability  essentially  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  their  mode  of  aggregation.  For  the  Chilian 
tufa  is  obviously  composed  in  great  part  of  fragments  of  shells, 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  ;  the  dense  matrix  in  which 
these  are  imbedded  is  chiefly  made  up  of  minuter  fragments, 
only  distinguishable  as  such  by  the  microscope ;  while  through 
the  midst  of  these  is  diffused  an  aggregation  of  amorphous 
particles  that  present  every  appearance  of  having  originated 
in  the  yet  finer  reduction  of  the  same  shells,  either  by  attrition 
or  by  decomposition.  In  the  Pampas  deposit,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  part  was  found  to  be  composed  of  amor- 
phous particles,  so  similar  in  aspect  to  those  of  the  Chilian 
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rock  that  their  identity  eonid  scarcely  be  doubted;  and, 
scattered  at  intervals  through  these,  were  particles  of  shell 
distinctly  recognizable  by  the  microscope,  though  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thus,  although  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
larger  fragments  of  sheU  was  "-altogether  wanting  in  the 
Pampas  deposit,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  materials  of 
both  were  the  same,  those  of  the  Pampean  formation  having 
been  subjected  to  greater  comminution  than  those  of  the 
Chilian ;  and  this  yiew  served  to  confirm,  whilst  it  was  itself 
confirmed  by,  the  idea  entertained  as  most  probable  on  other 
grounds  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  the  Pampean  formation  had 
slowly  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  estuary  of  the 
Plata  and  in  the  sea  adjoining  it.  A  similar  line  of  enqtiiry 
has  been  of  late  systematically  pursued  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Sorby, 
who  has  applied  himself  to  the  microscopic  study  of  the 
composition  of  firesh-water  marls  and  limestones,  by  ascer- 
taining the  characters  and  appearances  of  the  minute  particles 
into  which  shells  resolve  themselves  by  decay,  and  by  estima- 
ting the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  ingre- 
dients of  a  rock,  by  delineating  on  a  paper,  (by  means  of 
the  camera  lucida),  the  outlines  of  the  particles  visible  in 
their  sections,  then  cutting  them  out  and  weighing  the 
figures  of  each  kind.  (Carpenter  on  the  "  Microscope." — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Geology.) 

I  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  microscope  in  the  geological  examination  of  rocks ;  and, 
although  this  mode  of  enquiry  is  comparatively  of  very  recent 
origin,  it  will  be  observed  that  even  now  it  has  produced 
results  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has  invested  many 
rocks  and  many  geological  formations  with  an  interest  they 
did  not  previously  possess ;  and  it  has  thrown  very  consider- 
able light  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  presented 
themselves  in  past  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

But  it  will  be  no  less  clearly  observed  that  as  yet  we  are 
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only  upon  the  threshold  of  this  description  of  scientifio 
enquiry — and  the  steps  which  have  been  hitherto  taken  have 
indicated  that  the  area  still  to  be  explored  is  that  of  a  vast 
continent,  upon  the  shores  of  which  we  have  but  just  set  our 
feet.  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out,  therefore,  in  the  next 
place,  a  few  of  the  points  which  require  farthur  examination 
by  the  employment  of  the  means  upon  which  I  have  been 
dilating. 

And  first,  we  are  in  want  of  a  systematic  description  of 
fossil  microzoa.  It  is  true  that  the  organisms  found  in 
isolated  deposits,  such  as  those  of  Barbadoes,  Vitginia  and 
other  places,  have  been  examined  and  desdribect ;  -Iftut  tlus  by 
no  means  completes  our  knowledge  either  of  the  orgatiidtns 
themselves  or  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  <^  ^f  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur.  The  information  which  has  thus 
been  gained,  and  which  will  be  gained  in  the  same  manner, 
requires  systematizing  and  arranging.  Dr.  Carpenter's 
"Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera "  is  all 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  patient  study  of  one  par- 
ticular class  of  organisms;  but  even  here  our  knowledge 
cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  so  long  as  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  microscopic  contents  of  the  pal»o- 
zoic  and  older  secondary  formations.  We  require,  then,  a 
scientific  classification  of  microscopic  organisms  ;  whether,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Diatoms  and  the  Foraminifers,  they  belong 
to  classes  of  which  most  of  the  members  are  minute;  or 
whether,  as  with  certain  Gasteropods,  they  are  microscopic 
genera  of  classes  which  in  the  main  consist  of  individuals  of 
larger  size. 

One  of  the  phenomena  most  interesting  to  the  student  of 
nature  is  the  succession  of  life  in  time — the  gradual  but  con- 
stant change  in  the  species  of  living  beings  peopling  the  earth 
through  the  countless  ages  of  which  the  researches  of  geology 
have  furnished  evidence ;  and  one  of  the  problems  which  have 
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caused  most  disoussion^  and  which  require  the  most  profound 
reflection  and  patient  investigation,  is  that  which  endeavours 
to  account  for  this  change.  Hitherto  the  question  has  heen 
studied  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  organisms  not 
microscopic.  But  just  as  the  study  of  recent  microzoa  has 
thrown  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  higher  animals, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained ;  so  it  may  well 
be  surmised  that  the  examination  of  the  fossil  microzoa  of 
successive  geological  ages  will  lend  very  considerable  assist- 
ance in  the  elucidation  of  this  most  interesting  and,  at  present, 
most  unsettled  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  studying  the  succession  of  micro- 
scopic Ufe  in  time,  it  is  required  to  have  a  trustworthy  list  of 
organisms  found  in  the  various  strata.  The  compilation  of 
such  a  catalogue  will  again  necessitate  the  complete  examina- 
tion of  each  formation,  and  especially  of  those  in  which  no 
such  examination  has  as  yet  been  made.  The  ground  yet  to  be 
explored  is  immense.  So  far,  the  limestones  have  yielded  the 
most  promising  results ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  only 
the  limestones  of  cgmpara^ively  recent  formations  that  have 
been  examined  micrpgcopic^Ily.  We  may  hope  for  results 
interesting  in  th^  highej^t  46g2^ee  from  such  an  examination  of 
limestones  of  Silurian  age — as  previously  mentioned,  they 
have  already  furnished  organisms.  Or,  to  go  still  farther  back 
in  the  world's  history,  the  oldest  rocks  that  have  hitherto 
furnished  fossils  are  those  of  the  Cambrian  age.  So  far,  these 
fossils  are  very  scanty.  But  in  formations  still  older,  the 
Laurentian  of  Aiperica,  there  are  bands  of  limestone ;  and  it 
has  already  been  shown  as  highly  probable  that  all  limestones 
have  been  formed  by  organic  agency,  often  by  microscopic 
beings. 

But  other  beds  besides  those  which  are  calcareous  will 
doubtless  yield  evidence  of  life  on  examination.  Many  shales, 
from  their  carbonaceous  character  and  plant  remains,  have 
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evidently  been  deposited  near  to  land  possibly  under  con- 
ditions not  far  removed  from  marshy  or  boggy — conditions 
highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  microscopic  organisms. 
The  same  remark  holds  with  even  greater  force  of  beds 
formed  mainly  of  carbonaceous  material^  as  lignite,  coal  and 
cannel.  In  connexion  with  beds  of  peat  we  often  find 
deposits  of  infusorial  remains ;  it  is  in  my  opinion  extremely 
probable  that  similar  remains  will  be  found  along  with  coal 
and  other  varieties  of  fossilized  vegetable  matter. 

In  the  examination  of  rock  materials  the  ground  has 
scarcely  been  Jsroken.  Yet  the  precise  manner  in  which 
sediment  has  been  collected,  deposited  and  consolidated,  the 
various  sources  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  the  materials 
which  have  been  subsequently  added  and  the  changes  to 
which  it  has  been  subject  since  its  deposition,  changes  which 
may  be  purely  physical,  or  chemical,  or  organic,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these,  cannot  well  be  discovered  or  understood 
without  constant  reference  to  the  microscope.  On  this  and 
the  preceding  subjects  Mr.  T.  Rupert  Jones  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — "  The  careful  microscopical  examination  of  a 
'^  good  series  of  successive  deposits  cannot  but  be  useful  both 
"  to  the  geologist  and  paleeontologist.  The  conditions  of 
"  deposit  will  be  elucidated  by  the  proportions  of  fine  and 
"  coarse  materials  in  the  beds,  especially  if  these  be  traced 
"  along  a  considerable  tract  by  the  examination  of  many 
"  samples  of  the  deposit  through  its  variations  from  clay 
"  to  sand  (or  vice  versa),  or  in  its  changes  from  an  argil- 
'*  laceous  or  arenaceous  to  a  calcareous  condition.  »  •  » 
"  Except  by  careful  separation  in  water  and  patient  sorting  and 
'^  picking,  the  minute  shells  and  other  fosils  cannot  be  obtained 
"  in  anything  like  a  fair  average ;  and  year  by  year  the  Fora- 
"  minifera,  Entomostraca,  Bryozoa  and  the  small  fry  of  the 
*'  mollusca  are  becoming  more  valuable  as  leading  characters 
'^  of  strata,  as  our  knowledge  of  these  microzoa  in  the  recent 
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**  and  fossil  state  advances.  Such  researches  as  these  made 
"  on  an;  series  of  deposits,  whether  British  or  foreign,  must 
*'  be  of  use,  either  for  the  improvement  and  correction  of 
''  observations  already  made  and  published,  or  for  the  ground- 
**  work  of  future  descriptions  of  strata  and  their  fossils." 

Special  attention  might  be  paid  with  advantage  to  certain 
beds  of  exceptional  origin.  Thus  the  materials  composing 
the  tertiary  "  drift ''  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  it  maintained  the 
same  general  microscopic  character  over  the  whole  of  the 
immense  area  which  it  covers.  In  the  same  way  the  breccia 
of  the  Permian  formation  may  give  some  indication  which 
will  throw  light  upon  its  supposed  glacial  origin. 

The  origin  of  flint  in  chalk  and  of  corresponding  silicious 
masses  in  other  rocks  is  not  by  any  means  cleared  up.  Many 
of  the  supposed  organisms  found  in  agate  and  attribated  to 
c^onges  are  by  some  microscopists  considered  doubtful. 
(See  the  Micrographic  Dictionary,)  Much  more  is  wanted 
in  our  knowledge  of  these  singular  masses  of  silica. 

The  substance  Cannel,  so  different  from  coal  in  structure,  so 
similar  to  it  in  composition,  has  received  but  little  attention. 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  its  formation ;  and  little,  pro- 
bably, will  be  discovered,  until  it  is  carefully  examined  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope.  The  vegetable  origin  of  the  diamond 
was  partly  inferred  from  the  structure  of  its  undisturbed  ash, 
which  under  the  microscope  presented  a  regularly  arranged 
network  of  silicious  fibres.  I  would  suggest  that  this  in- 
stance furnishes  an  indication  of  a  method  which  may  give 
valuable  information  when  applied  to  the  examination  of  the 
varieties  of  fossil  fuel. 

In  the  case  of  igneous  rocks  I  must  content  myself  with 
observing  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sorby  and  of  M.  des 
Cloizeaux  are  highly  interesting,  flrom  the  important  results 
which  we  see  them  to  have  obtained  at  the  outset  of  their 
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joamey  into  this  hitherto  untrodden  country.  And  those  of 
the  latter  observer  are  also  useful  as  indicating  another  mode 
in  which  may  be  made  available  that  powerful  aid  to  the 
microscopist,  polarized  light. 

Lastly,  the  stractare  of  mineral  veins  aud  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  contained  in  them  will,  probably,  on  microscopical 
examination,  enable  geologists  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  a  definite  and  trustworthy  idea 
of  their  mode  of  formation  and  the  laws  governing  them  and 
their  contents.  If  so^  the  practical  advantages  of  such  an 
investigation  will  be  very  great. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  man  has 
done  and  of  what  man  may  expect  to  do  with  the  help  of  the 
microscope  in  furthering  the  study  of  the  science  of  geology. 
It  will  have  been  seen  what  a  small  proportion  the  knowledge 
hitherto  obtained  by  this  means  bears  to  that  which  we  may 
yet  hope  to  gain;  and  we  have  incentives  to  such  a  pursuit  in 
the  numberless  points  of  interest  which  have  already  shewn 
themselves,  in  the  vast  area  still  unworked  and  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall,  by  such  investigations,  be  enabled  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  grandest  truths  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  man  to  discover.  In  following  out  the  object 
which  every  true  student  of  science  bears  constantly  in  view 
we  have  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of  assisting  in  the  great 
work  which  has  engaged  so  many  master  minds ;  and  we  shall 
feel  that  we  are  members  of  one  great  family  whose  distinction 
it  is  to  combat  error  and,  with  a  perseverance  unaffected  by 
personal  considerations  and  an  energy  borne  up  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  pure  intention  and  a  holy  ambition,  to 
labour  on  in  the  great  cause  of  Truth. 


EVEKY-DAY  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
OF  CHESHIRE  IN  THE  17th  CENTURY: 

kS  SHEWN  IN  THE  PRIVATE  EXPENDITURE  JOURNAL  OF 
COLONEL  HENRY  BRADSHAW,  OF  MARPLE  AND  WTBERSLEIGH. 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F,8.A. 
(RsAD  8th  JakuabTi  1868.) 


Amongst  the  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to^  or 
written  by,  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw  which,  last  session,* 
I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  this  society, 
were  included  a  few,  especially  connected  with  the  elder 
brother  of  that  dignitary.  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  Marple 
Hall  and  Wybersleigh,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  and 
county  of  Chester. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  Colonel  Bradshaw  s  Journal  of  Expenditure,  extending 
over  more  than  seven  years,  namely;  from  the  beginning  of 
1637  to  the  middle  of  1644.  The  little  volume  in  question 
has  probably  contained  the  diary  of  more  years  than  these 
originally,  for  it  exhibits  signs  of  having  been  considerably 
mutilated ;  and  it  is  to  an  examination  and  analysis  of  what 
remains  that  our  attention,  on  the  present  occasion,  will  be 
mainly  directed.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  such  examin- 
ation to  take  first  a  glance  at  the  career  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  thus  incidentally  left  to  us  so  minute  and  suggestive  a 
record  of  his  daily  life ;  for  though  it  does  not,  like  an  ordinary 
diary,  directly  chronicle  events,  the  entry  of  every  sum  ex- 

•  Vol.  II,  N.S.,  p.  41. 
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pended,  even  the  smallest,  and  the  reason  for,  or  object  of,  all 
such  expenditure,  however  trivial  in  amount  or  purpose,  throws 
very  considerable  light  upon  the  mode  of  life  and  pursuits  of 
country  gentlemen  of  limited  means  in  the  diarist  s  station, 
period  and  county. 

TheBradshaws  of  Marple  are  said,  by  most  authorities,  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradshaw  of  Bradshawin 
Lancashire ;  however  this  may  be,  there  were  also  Bradshaws  of 
Bradshaw  in  Derbyshire,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  more  immediately  descended,*  his  great  grandfather  having 
been  the  head  of  the  Derbyshire  house,  and  his  grandfather 
having  purchased  Marple  Hall  and  lands  at  Marple  and  Wyber- 
sleigh  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  of  Thong.  It  would  appear  that* 
at  the  period  of  this  acquisition,  the  Cheshire  Bradshaws  were 
not  recognised  as  holding  squirearchical  rank  ainongst  the 
always  proud  landed  gentry  of  their  county  ;  for  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  (existing  in  1817)  the  purchaser  of  Marple 
Hall  is  iBtyled  "  Henry  Bradshawie,  yeoman*'  The  son  of  this 
yeoman,  so  called,  resided  at  Wybersleigh  Hall,  "  an  ancient 
"  habitation  no  way  remarkable,"  which  either  was  not  at  that 
time,  or  subsequently  ceased  to  be,  the  property  of  the  family ; 
as,  according  to  a  mturiage  contract  preserved  at  Marple  at  the 
time  already  named,  and  dated  30th  September  6  Car.  (1630), 
that  messuage  was  acquired  by  the  third  Henry  Bradshaw 
through  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Barnard  Wells 
of  Hope,  County  of  Derby ;  and  he  resided  there  till  his  father's 
death  in  1654,  when  he  removed  to  Marple  Hall,  the  family 
seat.  By  this  his  first  wife.  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw  had  a 
son,  also  named  Henry  who,  after  his  father's  death,  acquired 
by  purchase  Bradshaw  Hall,  near  Bolton,  the  seat  of  the 
Lancashire  Bradshaws.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  Katharine, 
whose  name  is  given  incorrectly  by  Ormerod  as  Anne.  Of 
this  iiiacouracy  there  is  ample  proof. 

*  Ormevod'd  Ohethko. 
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Amongst  thoBe  papevs  is  a  letter  from  Bradshaw's  brother- 
in-law,  Bobert  Eyre,  which,  as  bearing  upon  his  fhmily  history, 
I  transcribe. 

Sir, 

I  heave  sent  you  a  true  coppie  of  my  late  mother 
Wells  her  will,  and  of  all  I  know  concerning  it.  I  desire 
j(/  excuse,  for  had  not  y*  y"  some  other 

urgent  buy  siness  taken  off  my  man  from  coppicing  it  you  had 
received  it  before  now.  I  hope  y'  selfe  and  my  syster  your 
lady  are  in  good  health.  My  wyfe  p'sents  her  due  respects 
to  you  both  and  soe  dothe  y'  truely  loveing  brother, 

Robert  Eyre. 

High  Low,  March  2d.,  1657. 

Then  follows  a  postscript  anticipating  Bradshaw's  dissatis- 
faetion  with  bis  mother-in-law's  distribution  of  her  property — 

Sir,  if  any  difference  ahall  hapne  to  any  amongst  us,  for 
want  of  any  true  understanding  one  another,  at  any  of  y* 
conveniences  I  Biheil  be  very  ready  to  give  you  and  yo' 
ohildren  satisfaetion,  and  to  deale  uprightly  at  sight  of  yo**"^^ 
and  any  wyse,  contionable  gentleman.  This  I  thought  fitt  to 
intimate  that  all  misthoughts  may  be  prevented  if  possible, 
and  all  reall  affections  preserved.    Y*  B.  E. 

Addressed  ''  for  his  ever  honored  brother, 

Henry  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  at  Marple  theis," 
and  endorsed  in  Bradshaw's  hand, 
"  My  mother  Wells*  pretended  will  is  here  enclosed." 

The  copy  of  Mrs.  Wells's  will,  so  enclosed,  is  also  pre- 
served, and  is  curious  from  the  number  of  religious  reflections 
and  allusions  to  points  of  doctrine  of  a  Calvinistic  character 
introduced  into  it,  indicating  that  the  testatrix  belonged 
to  the  then  dominant  party.  She  bequeaths  to  her  **  sonne- 
"  in-law,  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  some  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to 
**  Anne,  his  now  wife  the  some  of  ffive  pounds ;"  and,  farther 
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down,  unto  her  "  grandchild,  Mr,  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  Bome 
"of  twenty  pounds;"  and  again,  after  one  or  two  other 
bequests,  "  unto  Katherine  Bradshaw  my  grandchild  the 
"some  of  one  hundred  pounds."  This  legacy  is  annulled 
in  a  codicil,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  paid  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testratrix.  The  document  is  endorsed  by 
Henry  Bradshaw  thus — "  5  "*  Maii,  57.  The  inclosed  is  s'd 
"  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  last  will  of  my  mother  Wells :  dated 
"the  18th  day  of  9b^r,  1656.  Togithir  also  with  a  codicill, 
"  s'd  to  be  hers,  and  dated  22d  Januarii,  1657."  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  Mr.  Eyre's  fears  were  not  groundless. 

These  two,  Henry  and  Katharine,  were  probably  all  the 
children  Colonel  Bradshaw  had  by  his  first  wife,  though  he 
had  a  large  family  by  his  second,  a  daughter  of  George 
Bowdon  of  Bowdon. 

Were  further  proof  required  of  Ormerod's  error  as  to  the 
name  of  this  eldest  daughter,  it  may  be  found  in  the  diary, 
where  payments  for  articles  of  attire,  books,  board,  education 
&c.,  for  Kat  and  for  Harrie  are  frequent  entries.  The  rest  of 
his  eleven  children  were,  probably,  at  the  date  of  the  diary, 
either  unborn  or  too  young  to  require  special  outlay. 

After  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman  of  small 
income  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  for  his  age  went  with  that 
of  the  century,  Henry  Bradshaw  became  an  active  participator 
in  the  disturbed  political  affairs  of  his  time.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  journal  we  find  entries  of  payments  of  "  ship- 
"  money,"  "  my  share  of  the  contribution  to  Ireland,"  "  for 
"  peticion  to  the  parliament,"  "  for  my  share  of  subsidies"  &c. ; 
while  in  its  later  records  we  find  disbursements  for  military 
accoutrements,  ammunition,  matches  &c.,  with  allowances  of 
money  and  of  drink  to  "my  souldiers."  gratuities  to  the 
guard  or  sentries  at  different  parts  of  his  neighbourhood,  pay- 
ment of  messengers  to  Sir  W.  B.  (Sir  William  Brereton)  and 
many  other  indications  that  the  hitherto  quiet  tenor  of  his 
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life  was  broken  never  to  be  restored,  as  it  turned  out,  so  long 
as  be  lived. 

We  have,  with  these  papers,  a  curious  relic  of  the 
early  part  of  his  military  career,  styled — *'The  Accompt 
"  of  Major  Henry  Bradshaw,"  and  stating  that  "  Hee  was  capt 
'^  of  a  company  of  foote  souldiers  in  the  regiment  of  Colonell 
"  Bob'  Duckenfield,  in  actuall  service  for  the  Parliament  from 
"the  13th  day  of  May  1643  to  the  tenth  day  of  March  th(9 
"same  yeare,*  beinge  301  dayes. 

"  Hee  was  Serjeant  Maior  to  the  foresaid  regiment  from  the 
"  sayd  tenth  of  March  (by  vertue  of  a  Comission  from  the 
"late  fferdinando  Lord  ffairfax)  vntill  the  third  day  of 
"flfebruary  1645,  being  695  dayes  and  was  in  both  these 
"  comaunds  in  actuall  service. 

£      B.     d. 
"  And  towards  pay  due  for  the  same  hath  rec* 

"  from  Sr  Will.  Brereton  or  by  his  ord'  out 
"  of  the  12000*  ordred  for  Cheshire  the  sume 

"of  42     0     0 

"  from  and  by  order  of  his  Colonell 2  10     0 

"  And  lest  any  mistake  should  happen  though 

"  hee  knoweth  of  none,  hee  is  content  to  cast  in      5  10     0 

"Totallrecd 50  00  00 

"  4  *^  Decembr,  1649.  "  (Signed)   Hen!  Bradshawe. 

"  These  Accompts  delived  upon 
"  oath  before  vs, 

"Edmund  Swetengam, 
"Charles  Whichcote, 
"John  Millington. 
"  The  tnith  of  this  Accompt  is  vpon  oath  vouched, 

"Sig.    Will.  H.  Higginbothom, 
"William  Sydbothom." 

«  The  year  beginning  in  March. 
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From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  inducement  to  serve  in  the  Parliamentarian  anny,  it 
could  hardly  be  the  amount  of  pay,  for  we  see  that  an  officer 
of  good  family  was  satisfied  with  the  pittance  of  £t)0  for 
nearly  three  years  of  active  service — ^more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  time  as  major,  the  remainder  as  captain.  After  leaving 
Dukinfield's  regiment  he  for  some  time  held  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Ashton's  regiment  of  foot.  He  after- 
wards, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  commanded  the  Macclesfield 
militia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  the  crowning  disaster  to  the  royal  cause.  His 
wound,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  serious,  for, 
in  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  his  memory,  took  his  seat  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
court-martial  that  tried  and  condemned  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Earl  of  Derby,  at  Chester;  but  this,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  did  unwillingly. 

During  the  non-fighting  portion  of  CromwelVs  reign. 
Colonel  Bradshaw  led  an  active  life  as  a  coimty  magistrate 
and  commissioner  for  the  sequestration  of  royalist  property 
under  the  Parliament.  In  connection  with  the  former  of 
these  offices  we  have  here  an  original  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Alderley. 
'  8.E. 

I  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  of  a  Quarter  Sessions 
before  tliis  tyme,  but  neather  hearinge  nor  knowinge  when 
yt  will  bee,  and  my  occasions  commanding  me  towards 
London  this  day,  have  thought  fitt  to  commend  the  enclosed 
to  yo'  further  consideration  ;*  and  to  intreat,  if  yt  happen  a 
sessions  bee  called  before  my  return  that  you  will  please 
then  to  acquaint  the  gent,  therewith  and  what  they  and 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  therein  I  will  readily  joyne  with 

•  The  enclosed  not  preserved. 
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ye — and  also  act  accordingly  dnreinge  my  stay  in  London, 
accordinge  to  the  directions  and  determinacions  of  them 
and  you  therein ;  If  noe  sessione  happen  to  he  before  my 
fetume,  then  I  shall  most  willingly  meet  you  about  the 
same.  In  the  meane  tyme,  I  p'sent  my  kinde  respects  and 
love  to  you  and  remayne 

Yo'  assured  friend  to  love  and  serve  you, 
Alderley,  31  **  Jan.  1652.  Thos.  Stanley. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  preserved  by  the  Eev.  J.  Watson  is  a 
letter  from  Bradshaw  to  Colonel  Croxton,  then  governor  of 
Chester,  which  goes  to  prove  that,  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, the  former  was  not  above  listening  to  and  acting  upon 
information  of  a  rather  absurd  character,  and  also  throws 
curious  light  upon  the  state  of  Society  at  that  time.     The 
letter  is  dated  Marple  80  **  January,  1667,  and  runs  thus — 
Sir, — I  have  received  informacion  on  a  single  oath  against 
one  William  Cr(es?)well,  of  Sutton,  near  Macclesfield,  Esq., 
who  hath  a  wild  stoned  horse,  which  he  calleth  Stoned 
Sohin,  which  he  saith  he  keepeth  to  be  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Protector.     He  alsoe  saith  he  hath  some  armes  in  his 
house,  and  that  he  hopeth  the  king  will  come  soon,  and 
then  he  will  have  more  armes  and  horses  for  him.     I  sent 
out  my  warrant  for  him  last  weeke,  but  I  heare  the  con- 
stables cannot,  or  dare  not  take  him,  for  I  am  told  that  he 
lives  like  an  outlawe,  and  is  a  notorious  enemy. 

Your  real  friend  and  servant, 

H.  B. 
As  a  sequestrator  he  appears  to  have  held  a  conspicuous 
position,  for  in  the  correspondence  of  John  Bradshaw,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of  this  society's  "  Transactions,"  it 
may  be  remembered  there  is  a  letter  desiring  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent s  intercession  with  his  brother — whom,  the  writer  says, 
they  conceive  to  be  **  one  of  the  chiefest  in  authority"  amongst 
the  sequestrators — in  favour  of  a  reduced  lady  with  a  claim  on 
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one  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Cheshire  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  the  appeal  was  successful. 

In  these  capacities,  and  in  superintending  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  the  local  militia,  Henry  Bradshaw  appears 
to  have  been  actively  occupied  up  to  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  last  and 
least  commendable  act  of  his  military  life,  for  in  July,  1660, 
he,  with  the  other  surviving  members  of  the  court  that  con- 
demned Lord  Derby,  was  summoned,  under  the  petition  of  the 
widowed  countess,  to  appear  before  the  privilege  committtee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  being  held  that  for  commoners  to 
condemn  a  peer  to  death  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  Bradshaw, 
however,  escaped  with  a  month's  detention  in  custody,  on 
paying  fees  and  finding  bail.  It  is  probable  that  the  contemp- 
tible monarch  who  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  Derby  estates  to 
the  family  of  the  devoted  nobleman  who  sacrificed  all  to  his 
loyalty  did  not  care  to  have  those  punished  who,  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  honourable  warfare,  condemned  that  noble- 
man to  death. 

According  to  the  already-quoted  Rev.  John  Watson,  Rector 
of  Stockport,  who,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  collected, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  published,  a  large  amount  of 
documentary  information  respecting  this  family,*  Colonel 
Bradshaw's  defence  consisted  of  a  somewhat  abject  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  of  the  government  he  had  so  long  opposed. 
Otherwise  it  is  so  interesting  that  I  need  make  no  apology 
for  abstracting  the  substance  of  it  firom  Ormerod,  who  had  it 
from  the  source  mentioned  above. 

Bradshaw  said,  in  effect,  that  it  was  by  command  of  his 
general,  Cromwell,  that  he  was  present  at  the  said  court- 
martial — that  he  was  not  constantly  present  at  the  Earl's  trial 

*  See  Ormerod's  Oheehire. 
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and  did  not  sign  any  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  the 
contrary,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  towards  saving  his  life 
and,  at  the  instance  of  the  succeeding  earl,  he  presented  a 
petition  with  that  object  to  Colonel  Mackworth,  president  of 
the  court,  and  was  present  at  the  final  sitting  of  the  court 
solely  to  oflter  and  press  that  petition — that  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  earl  after  his  condemnation  and,  at  his  desire,  wrote  to 
his  brother,  John  Bradshaw,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  to  use  his  utmost  efibrts  to  save  the  earl's  life — that  he 
never  had  anything  of  the  said  earl's — that  he  was  a  poor 
man,  in  debt,  with  a  small  estate  and  a  poor  wife  and  eleven 
children.  Wherefore,  intending  for  the  future  so  to  demean 
himself  as  became  an  obedient  subject,  he  humbly  craved  the 
benefit  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon,  and  their  lord- 
ships' favourable  construction  of  the  premises,  and  that  his 
errors  might  be  imputed  to  his  much-lamented  ignorance  and 
mistake. 

Mr.  Watson  further  says  that  Thomas  Elcocke,  of  Stock- 
port, a  servant  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  deposed  that  his  master 
informed  him  that,  through  his  intercession  with  his  brother, 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  Derby's  pardon  was  actually  granted 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Dukinfield.  Possibly 
we  may  believe  that  a  daring  and  thorough-going  partizan, 
like  Dukinfield,  might  suppress  the  earl's  pardon ;  but  Elcocke's 
statement  is  invalidated  by  his  attributing  to  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  a  proposal  of  conditions  that  would  belie  the  whole 
of  his  career. 

Colonel  Bradshaw  survived  his  liberation  only  seven  months, 
his  life  being  shortened,  probably,  by  anxiety  and  chagrin ; 
and  he  was  buried  at  Stockport,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1661. 

Amongst  the  papers  entrusted  to  me  I  find  a  copy  of 
elegiac  verses  on  Colonel  Bradshaw's  death,  which  I  think 
worth  transcribing,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  poetical  taste 
of  his  time.     It  abounds  in  odd  conceits  and  overstrained 
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phraseology  and  has  most  Hkely  been  written  and  presented  to 
the  family  by  some  very  learned  neighbour,  for  it  is  fairly 
copied  out,  within  broad  mourning  borders,  and  illustrated 
with  curious  marginal  notes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

An  Eleoie 
Upon  the  much   lamented  death  of  Henery  Bradshaw,   of 
Marple,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  March  the  11,  Anno 
Domii  1661. 

What  time-— 3  from  death  exempt,  who  is't  oan  say, 

I  shall  outlive  one  minute  of  this  day : 

What  place  is  safe  :  whitberto  may  wee  flee, 

from  meager  death's  arrest ;  the  Pallace  hee 

of  Princes  doth  invade ;  nor  humaine  art 

oan  rayse  a  rampire  to  repell  his  dart, 

nor  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  wealth,  nor  physic  may 

this  dustie  tabernacle  from  decay 

peserve ;  where  ere  wee  shelter,  without  doubt, 

this  dead  ey*d  Cockatrice  will  find  us  out ; 

wise  men,  as  well  as  fools,  must  tast  wee  see 

the  bitter  cup  (blest  soule]  too  true  in  thee ; 

too  true  s^  I ;  pardon  my  zeale  distract 

my  muse,  my  senses,  and  my  reason  wrackt, 

wel-nigh  exil'd ;  I  think  for  to  compute, 

the  loss  of  loosinge  thee,  but  cannot  doo*t ; 

lette  speech  supp^ssing  sighs,  let  pearl  dropt  tears 

that  glide  from  blubbered  eyes  of  reliq''  dears 

dear  wife,  deare  chUdren,  firiends,  and  neighbours  deare 

speake  forthe  thy  worth,  their  want,  the  panic  feare 

resul tinge  from  thy  dismall  sad  ablation, 

whence  groans,  and  sobs,  and  tears  are  most  in  fashion 

Be  cease  therefore  to  write,  with  others  I 

will  weepe  forth  this  sad  funeral  elegie  ; 

and  though  bee's  gone,  I  wish  and  hope  to  see 

his  virtues  radiant,  in  his  progenie. 

ffr:  L,* 

With  this  remarkable  production  I  close  my  cursory  notice 

of  the  public  acts  and  life  of  this  respectable  Puritan  pflBcer 

and  magistrate.      The  accidentally  preserved  little  volume, 

*  Mo9t  likely  Francis  Legh  of  Lyme,  a  oontemponry  and  friend  of  Bradshaw. 
In  the  Journal  we  often  find  entries  of  gratuities  to  messengers  bringing  venison 
from  Lyme. 
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oosttaining  an  eTidently  conscientioas  account  of  his  most 
triTial  as  well  as  of  his  most  important  daily  expenses,  affords 
a  curious  insight  into  the  everyday  and  domestic  life  of  men 
of  his  station  at  a  very  interesting  period  of  our  histoiy. 

In  the  first  place  judging  by  the  amount  of  his  expen- 
ditare,  it  would  appear  that  Henry  Bradshaw's  income  must 
have  been  much  smaller  than  we  should  suppose  requisite 
to  support  a  person  of  his  position.  His  disbursements  of 
every  sort  for  the  whole  six  years,  1637  to  1642,  including 
both^  amount  to  £814 ;  but  in  this  sum  are  comprised 
payments  of  borrowed  money,  and  interest  of  money  still 
owing,  to  the  amount  of  <£41d,  or  more  than  half  the  gross 
sum,  60  that  his  annual  outlay  during  those  six  years  averaged 
about  d666,  varying,  however,  between  £90  spent  in  1637  and 
£64  in  J  640.  Even  for  those  days,  when  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  so  much  below  the  prices  of  our  times,  as  represented 
by  the  money  they  cost,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  surpris- 
ingly low  rate  of  expenditure,  and  shews  that  at  that  period 
of  his  life,  the  plea  of  poverty  that  he  entered  amongst  others 
before  the  Lords'  Committee,  several  years  later,  was  in  all 
probability  true,  although  the  occurrence  of  his  father's  decease 
must  have  increased  his  income  considerably.  And  the 
trathfulness  of  another  plea  on  the  same  occasion,  viz., 
that  he  was  in  debt,  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  entries  as  these  : — 

Paid  Mr  Watson  the  remainder  of  such 

monies  as  I  owed  my  Brother  Jo  : £2     0     0 

Paid  Tho  :  Lowe  in  Stockport  which  I 

owed  him    20     0     4 

P^  this  day  to  Kath :  Hudson  in  p*"  of 
£60  w**  I  hired  of  her  for  a  yeare  now 
past 24     0     0 

And  spent  at  Disley  vane  2/6  and  p**  to 
Mr.  Joddnell  for  hire  of  £60  for  a  year 
now  past , 4     2     6 
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80  that  it  would  seem  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  interest 
on  those  loans  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent. 

The  interpolation  in  this  last  entry  of  money  spent  vane 
at  Disley  reminds  me  of  what  was  the  heaviest  cause  of 
expense  to  Colonel  Bradshaw.  All  through  his  journal,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  early  years,  we  find  such  items  as  these 
jostling  each  other. 

Spent  at  Manchester  and  Stockport  on 
my  Bro'  Wells  and  his  man  for  meate 
drinke  and  wyne £0  10     0 

Spent  stolide  that  day  nescio  quid 0     0     0 

Spent  vane  apud  Bridge-end  and  Stock- 
port on  £P.  L*  et  sociis  suis  circa 0     6     0 

Spent  at  Stockport  stolide  circa 0     8     0 

Spent  at  Glossop  ffaire  circa 0     3     0 

In  fact,  these  entries  are  so  numerous,  that  in*^  1637,  money 
spent  in  the  manner  thus  indicated  amounts  to  £12,  in  1640 
to  £8,  and  to  £4  6s.  in  1641,  averaging  about  one-eighth  part 
of  his  nett  expenditure. 

He  has  evidently  been  of  a  very  convivial  turn,  and  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  before  he  entered  upon  his 
military  career,  in  riding  about  the  country  and  engaging  in 
drinking  bouts  with  any  jolly  companion  he  might  meet.  No 
doubt  this  was  very  much  the  custom  amongst  men  of  his 
class  down  to  a  time  much  later  than  liis  ;  but  it  rather  startles 
us  to  find  that  a  somewhat  distinguished  officer  in  the  Puritan 
army  was  so  much  of  a  boon  companion  as  we  have  his  own 
word  for  concluding  this  gentleman  to  have  been.  It  is 
equally  evident,  however,  that  he  generally  repented  such  in- 
dulgences with  great  sincerity  ;  and  that  though  very  apt  to  fall 
again,  whenever  tempted,  he  rarely  failed  to  chronicle  his 
folly  faithfully  in  this  journal,  and  to  punish  his  lapses  and 
relapses  by  applying  to  each  such  occasion  a  few  stinging 
*  The  initialt  of  the  elegy  writer. 
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rather  more  reprehensible  than  usual,  impie ;  but  he  only 
used  this  last  severe  word  when  the  affair  had  gone  so  far  as 
not  to  admit  of  his  remembering  or  reckoning  the  cost,  and 
the  amount  had  to  be  entered  "  nescio  quid,  £0  0  0"  ;  or, 
if  it  admitted  of  a  guess,  "  nescio  quid  certe,  sed  ut  puto," 
such  a  sum ;  or  thus,  **  Spent  hodie  apud  Capella  in  le  ffrith, 
"  certe  nescio  quid  sed  impie  et  vane  £0     0     0." 

At  Disley,  near  to  his  residence,  we  are  led  to  infer  there 
was  a  public  house,  kept  by  one  William  Leather ;  and  there, 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  he  would  spend  the  money 
the  record  of  which  produced  such  rigorous  self-rebuke. 

To  counterbalance  this  evil  habit,  which  was  perhaps  the 
fiiult  of  his  times  rather  than  his  own,  Colonel  Bradshaw's  little 
book  of  disbursements  shews  that  his  heart  was  open  to 
charity  and  that  his  hand  was  always  ready  to  give  effect  to 
it.  Even  the  nature  of  some  of  his  charities  is  suggestive  of 
the  character  of  the  time  ;  thus  we  find  the  entry  of  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  relief  of  "  a  poore  minister  in  prison," 
and  an  alms  "given  to  one  Talbot  and  his  Boy,  a  p'tended 
"  souldier."  We  also  find  that,  considering  his  means,  he  was 
very  liberal  in  bestowing  gratuities  upon  servants,  messengers 
and  other  persons  of  inferior  grade  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him ;  and  that  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  bestow 
money  presents  upon  people  of  a  higher  rank  than  these  on 
certain  interesting  occasions,  as  for  instances — 

"  Given  to  younge  Mrs.  Davenport  and 

her  Child £0  10     0 

*'  Given  to  my  sister  Eyre's  Child 1     0     0 

"  To  the  midwife,  nurse  and  servants  there     0     8     6 

"  Given  to  my  Cosyn  Geo.  Bradshaw's 

wief  and  child 0  10     0 

**  Given  to  Mrs  Warren  at  her  child's 

christening  10"  and  y*  nurse  V 0  12     0  " 
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The  first  witry  for  the  year  1 638  ie  Biagular — 
"  ffor  5  p'  of  gloves  fibr  Bich  :  Knott  and 
my    4    servants    Beeley,    Haiison, 

Wright,  Bramall £026" 

He  appears  to  have  heen  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  reli- 
gious ordinances.  We  find  very  frequent  entries  of  small  sums 
'*  given  at  the  Coion  table,"  sometimes  at  Stockport^  sometimes 
at  Marple  and  at  Disley,  and  almost  equally  frequent  contri- 
butions to  collections  made  at  these  places.  Though  a  leader 
amongst  the  dissenters,  and  the  first  who  signed  the  Gheshiie 
petition  to  Parliament  to  make  Fresbyterianism  the  State 
religion,  he  paid  his  Church  dues  freely,  for  we  find  him 
recording  many  such  payments  as — 

"My  tythe  silver    £0  10     0 

*'  To  Parson  Shalcrosse*  for  Easter  rent 

for  our  township  &c 2     8     0 

"  P^  to   Rob*   Swindell   p.  a  mize  p.  le 

Church,  after  16^  le  pound 0     1  10  " 

This  last  entry  shews  that  his  residence  was  rated  very  low, 
as  was  the  custom  in  country  parishes  at  a  much  later  date. 

His  manner  of  keeping  his  accounts  evinces  some  other 
peculiarities,  and  prominent  amongst  these  is  his  habit  of 
lumping  in  one  entry  payments  very  unequal  in  amount,  and 
very  incongruous  in  object,  as  these — 

"  P»  to  F  :  W  :  at  Oakes  108^  and  given 
4"*  to  his  man  and  spent  on  myself 

and  Ned  Wright  20**   £108     2     0 

"Spent  at  Manchester  about  5*  to  the 
ostler  8^  for  a  p'  of  gloves  and 
thimble  p.  K.B.  8"  and  left  w*"*  Mary 
Bowringe  fibr  H  :  table  till  Midsum- 
mer last  8'  &  for  4  threaves  Btraw  1/898 

•  The  Rev.  Edmund  Shalcross  was  Beotor  of  Stockport  in  1644  and 
prttloiMly.  « 
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"  P*  to  Na:  Hegginbo :  for  a  day  mowinge 

8*  a  day  plowinge  6*  to  Bobert  Hulme 

for  a  skin  of  parchment  8*  for  Bennett 

bootes  8  &  to  John  Sydebottom  for 

a  cow  &  calfe  3*  6' £S  14  10" 

Another  carious  habit  evinced  in  this  book  is  that  of 
introducing  a  word  or  two  of  school  boy's  Latin  here  and  there, 
mostly  indulged  in  when  the  entry  was  something  he  was 
rather  ashamed  to  see  recorded  in  plain  English.  I  have 
noticed  how  he  stigmatized  his  drinking  bouts.  There  are 
also  a  few  entries  in  which,  through  the  veil  of  initials  and 
abbreviated  Latin,  I  think  we  may  discover  grounds  for  sus- 
picion that  occasional  drinking  was  not  the  only  sq;iire-like 
habit  that  Colonel  Bradshaw  indulged  in,  as  in  these — *'  given 
"  to  A.  W.*.  p.  dimidio  p.  pecc.  1*,"  and  again,  "  given  to 

"  A.  w.  p.  pecc  1*  rr 

But  occasionally  he  introduces  a  word  or  two  of  Latin  when 
English  would  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well  or  better,  thus, 
he  frequently  writes  dimid.  for  half,  as  "dimid.  a  yeare," 
'*  dimid.  a  hoop,"  &c.,  and  uxor  for  wife,  thus — 

"Datuxori  5' £0     5     0 

"  Given  to  uxor  Geo  Katcliffe  for  takinge 
clubbhead  s  calfe  &om  her  12  days 

before  her  40  weeke    0     2     0" 

We  see  that  no  cause  of  outlay  is  omitted,  however  trifling 
or  uncouth,  or  whatever  reason  the  writer  may  have  had  for 
concealing  it;  and  this  habit  makes  Colonel  Bradshaw's 
journal,  as  a  reflection  of  his  life  and  character,  peculiarly 
valuable.  One  of  the  entries  I  have  quoted  contains  an  item 
that  requires  explanation,  viz.,  £S  for  **H.  table."  This 
occurs  every  year,  generally  more  than  once,  with  the  name 
*'  Henry  "  or  "  Harrie  "  in  full.     It  refers  to  his  son's  board 


«  ProbAbly  his  servant,  Aim  Wright. 
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at  Macclesfield  with  a  Mr.  Mellor,  which  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  £6  per  annum.  Those  entries  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  1  Os.  per  annum  to  *'  Harries 
''Mr.  for  Schoolinge."  The  daughter  Katharine  was  also 
boarded  from  home  at  a  cost  to  her  father  of  £6  a  year. 

These  charges  naturally  bring  us  to  observe  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  shewn  here.  It  appears 
that  butcher's  meat  was  so  cheap  that  he  never  gives  the 
price  per  tfo. ;  the  purchases  of  that  article  being  always 
entered  as  made  by  the  joint  or  piece.  A  quarter  of  veal,  we 
find,  cost  Is.  lOd.,  a  breast  8d.,  a  loin  lOd.,  a  quarter  of 
lamb  Is.  2d.,  a  breast  of  mutton  7d.  Venison — a  quarter  of 
doe  Is.,  half  a  buck  2s.  6d.  to  ds.  4d.  The  only  fish  quoted 
are  herrings,  of  which  we  find  frequent  entries,  at  8s.  the 
hundred. 

In  grain  and  other  local  produce,  we  find  that  wheat  was 
rather  dear.  Is.  dd.  the  peck ;  barley  8d.  per  peck,  and  malt 
6s.  8d.  the  old  hoop.  ''A  peck  of  peason"  was  Is.  Oata 
he  probably  grew,  as  that  grain  is  never  quoted,  and  there  are 
frequent  entries  for  drying  it  at  2d.  the  sack.  Turnips  were 
8d.  the  hoop;  apples.  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  the  peck;  hemp  was 
4s.,  and  wool,  10s.  per  stone;  a  load  of  Namptwich  salt  was 
9s.  6d. ;  coal.  Is. ;  and  lime.  Is.  8d.  per  load.  In  household 
articles,  candles  were  4d.,  5d.  and  6d.  the  pound  ;  starch,  4d. 
and  6d. ;  wax.  Is.  Sugar  is  never  mentioned;  vinegar,  8d. 
the  quart;  pepper»  2d.,  nutmegs,  5d.,  the  oz. ;  soap.  Is. 
the  dozen  (balls  ?)  ;  tobacco,  2d.  an  oz.  The  only  priced 
entry  for  wine  is  one  pint  of  sack.  Is.  lOd. 

As  to  wearing  apparel,  we  observe  that  Col.  Bradshaw  paid 
for  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  comprising  six  yards  of  **  Kentish 
"  cloath,"  and  trimmings,  or,  as  he  calls  them  "  furniture,"  viz., 
'^  silke,  buttons,  fustian  and  other  necessaries  to  make  up  my 
"  suite,"  £4  16s.  2d.,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of  3s.  4d, 
''  fibr  a  girdle  and  more  silke."    For  common  wear  he  had  a 
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suit  of  Meze  which  cost  only  £1  188.  6d. ;  while  the  ''ftmii- 
"  tuie  "  alone  of  hie  leather  doublet  cost  £2  5s. ;  so  that  that 
article  of  attire  must  have  been  rather  handsomely  trimmed. 
"Ahattfor  myself"  was  generally  6s.;  but  an  early  entry 
runs  thus — "  P*  to  Wm  Tailor  for  a  blacke  hatt,  one  of  myne, 
"  which  cost  me  circa  8*  and  more  in  money  15' " 

Broad  cloth  was  18s.  4d.,  "  flaxen  cloath  "  (linen)  Is.  4d., 
and  Holland  2b.  8d.  the  yard ;  while  "  hemp  cloath/'  what 
we  should  now  call  sacking,  but  then  the  ordinary  shirting 
material,  was  Is;  and  ''Scottishe  Oloath/'  whatever  that 
might  be,  was  2s.  6d.  per  yard.  Boots  were  from  lOs.  to  1 2s., 
shoes  about  4s.,  stockings  7d.  to  2s.,  and  gloves  from  6d.  to 
28.  6d.  the  pair. 

Labour  of  all  kinds  was  very  cheap.  Common  labourers 
had  8d.  and  4d.  a  day ;  masons,  wrights,  tailors,  thatchers, 
paviours,  ploughmen  and  mowers  were  paid  at  the  rates  of 
6d.  and  8d.  per  diem ;  male  servants  had  £S  a  year  in  wages, 
and  female  domestics  half  that  amount.  These  quotations 
might  be  greatly  extended,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  journal 
for  1640  is  here  appended,  probably  the  list  given  above  may 
be  considered  sufficient. 
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6  Given  to  Ann  Wright  for  a  newe  yeare's  gift  £0    10 

7  Spent  at  Wayley  and  Disley  circa 0  10    0 

Given  to  a  man  ffrom  Woddhouse  with  a  1**  from 

A.B 0    0    6 

11-12  Spent  at  Manchester  6<^  and  given  to  the  ostler  4<^    0    0  10 
18  Spent  at  Chappell  8*  6^  and  given  to  2  men  7^  ...     0    4     1 
14  pi  to  Rob'  Goddard  p.  the  peticion  to  the  parliam*    0    4     0 
17  Spent  at  Macclesfield  and  Gongleton  4'  4^'  and 
16      given  to  my  brother's  5  servants  8'  and  to  2 

19'     poorfolke8* 0    7     7 

Given  to  £dw  Dooley  for  goinge  with  my  Boy   •••    0    1    0 
andsent  to  the  m'..... 0    2    6 
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20  Given  to  the  ostler  at  Manchester  4' spent  4* £0    0    8 

Spent  at  Stockport  4<i  gif  en  to  a  messenger  from 
there  4<^  &  to  Piatt  wief  of  her  rent  due  att    last    0     10 

24  Given  to  a  man  from  Charles  Ashton  with  beef  ...     0    0    4 
28  Spent  at  Chappell-le-frith 0     16 

80  Given  att  the  G<Mon  at  Disley  4^  ^  for  my  dinner 

81  att  Wm  Leather's  and  spent  1'  8^ 0     17 

ffeb  1  Given  to  Snelb  for  an  errand  to  Gongleton 0  0  9 

2  F<>  to  Tho*  Beelej  for  dryinge  8  sacks  of  oates  6*^ 

and  for  mendinge  a  wheele  to  Wm  Bower  6^  ...  0  1  0 

8  P  to  BoV  Piatt  all  his  wage  att  p'tinge  with  him  1  10  0 

Spent  at  Wm  Leather's 0  0  6 

4  Given  to  my  Cosyn  Geo :  Brad :  wief  10'  and  in 

the  house  4*  4'> 0  14  4 

5-6  Spent  at  Chappell,  Wayley  and  Wm  Leather  s 

certe  nescio  quid  sed  ut  puto  circa  0  10  0 

7  P'  to  Jo  :  Mason  for  a  lay  att  Q^  the  pound 0  0  8 

8  Given  to  £fm.  Bichardson  for  2  younge  kidds 0  0  4 

12  P*  for  a  psalter  1'  for  2  halter  raynes  1"  for  a  p'  of 

Trayces  8^  and  given  to  Beeley  4^   0    8    0 

18  P*oldHaslegroveforBread2* 0    0     2 

16  P*  to  Tho*  Steele  p.  an  oxe  stirke  p.  T.  Bennett...     118    0 
10-20  Spent  at  Manchester  1'  given  at  Blakeley  8*  6' 
spent  again  at  Manchester  V  4"^  and  at  Eliza 

Chorton's  2* 0    6     0 

P^  to  Wm  Tailor  sonne  p.  a  hatt  for  my  sonne  8' 
and  for  a  pr  of  hosen  for  him  to  Biche  Birche 
2-   0    6     0 

25  P^  to  Geo:  Barber  wief  for  fflazen  yarne 0    4    6 

26  Given  yesterday  to  Snell's  wief 0    0    6 

P^  to  Wm  Bower  for  one  week 0    0    6 

27  Pi  to  P.  Bowbothom  for  10  dayes  plowinge 0    5    0 

Mart 

4  P^  to  Tho.  Ohorton  for  6  weekes  worke 0    6    0 

7  P"*  to  the  Co-ion  table  8^  for  my  diner  and  beere  6'' 

and  for  Bread  yesterday  2^   0    0  11 

8  toWillBurges 0    0    6 

10  Spent  at  Will  Leather's  p.  diner  and  ale 0     16 

11  P^  to  P.  Bowbotham  for  10  dais  and  a  halfe  0    5     6 

18  Spent  on  Cosyn  Bradshaw's  wief  and  8  of  her  ^ 

sisters  their  man  and  myselfe  for  diner  and  ale 

at  Disley   0    8    8 
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Given  Alice  Bo^botham  £0  0  4 

16  Spent  vane  et  stolide  att  Bowden  circa    0  3  0 

dS  Given  to  Snells  6^  and  also  an  errand  to  Dunham  0  0  9 
fU  Spent  at  Bridge-end  6^  given  Robin  Smjth  S^  and 

26      p*  for  tobacco  a^    0  0  11 

28  Spent  at  Dislej  vane  2"  p^  to  Besee  Biamall  the 

remainder  of  her  wages  beinge  I  ^  6'  18  0 

80  Spent  at  Geo  Colliers  vane  2*  0    2    0 

April 

2  P^  for  my  man  and  spent  in  Manchester  vane  circa  0  10    0 

4  Given  att  Co-ion  table  at  Stockport  2^ 0    0    2 

6  Spent  at  ChappelMe-ffrith  4<i   0    0    4 

7  P*  to  Olt  Ward  for  geldinge  mj  colt  at  home 0     10 

8  Spent  att  Cheadle  6^  and  att  Bowdon  2<^  and  att 

Uctoftes  of  the  Sandie-waje-head  1'  8^   0    2    4 

9  P*  yesterday  to  Wm  Bnrges  for  killing  a  swyne 

9^  and  to  day  for  two  yonnge  ones  1'  10*  and 
for  1  doz  seeds  10^  for  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
Harrie  and  for  my  chiei  rent  to  Mr* Warren 
1-8*  1  13     3 

10  P^  ffor  a  p*  of  stockings  ffor  Harrie  9<^  and  given 
to  Beeley  4*>  and  p^  Jffor  dryinge  4  sackes  of 
oates  8* 0     19 

13  Given  to  a  poore  woman  2^ 0    0    2 

15  P'  to  Lee  Barber  for  his  wief  p.  2!b  of  fiElaxen 

yame  and  ahalfe  att  18^  the  pound  3"  ^ 0    3     9 

16  Spent  at  Stockport  4^  p<>  ffor  Hats  bane  l^  given  a 

poore  man  I''  to  the  barber  4d  and  to  Beeley 

Tho:  5^ 0     13 

20  P«»  ffor  6  y**"  of  garthe  webb  V  6^ 0     16 

and  to  Wm  Richardson  w^  is  yett  unwrought  ffor 

V^  0     16 

82-23  Spent  at  Congleton  IS''  given  to  the  ringers  6<>  p^ 
for  my  mare  13^  given  to  the  ostler  6<>  and  to 
my  brother's  three  servants  2'  (^  ffor  changeing 
Henrie  Eyre  to  a  par.  !•  0    6  10 

24  ffor  Bread  2^  and  given  to  Beeley  6<>   0     0    8 

P*  ffor  a  q»  of  veale  P  e**    0     16 

25  P*  ffor  a  q'  table  for  my  sonn  by  Geo :  Dooley 

1'  10*  and  ffor  mendinge  his  shoes  6^  to  Geoi^e 

Robinson  1  10  6 

26  P'  to  Thos  Beeley  the  last  p^  of  his  yeares  wage  10  0 
Spent  at  Wm  Leathers  stolide  ^' 6<i 0    2  6 
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518-99  Spent  at  Manchester  S*  i^  and  given  to  the  ostler 
9^  and  for  a  testament  ffor  Eat.  and  a  speech 

8*  2^  and  ffor  a  sampler  and  3  minikins  10^ £0    8     1 

Spent  at  Stockport  and  to  the  ostler  6<>   0    0    6 

Maiii^* 

P^  to  Nicholas  Enott  the  remaynder  and  last  parte 
of  the  d2f  which  T  had  of  his  to  keepe,  I  saj 

paid  att  this  last  tyme  of  payment  3^ 3    0    0 

P*  to  Ann  Wright  on  Sunday  last  in  p**  of  her 

wage  dae  at  Lad  :  last  5* 0     6     0 

5  Giyen  to  Uxor  Geo :  Ratcliffe  for  takinge  Gluhh 

head  calfe  from  her  12  days  before  her  40  weeke  0  d  0 
7  Spent  at  Stockport  4^  given  to  the  poore  ^  p^  ffor 
a  purse  leather  4^  Garden  seed  1"*  a  p'  of  shoes 
for  Eat.  1*  9^  leather  to  mend  my  shoes  1'  5"^ 
dimid :  hoope  of  wheate  2'  6^  two  p'  of  eare 
wires  4<^  and  given  to  Tho  Bennett  C^  and  ffor 

2  wodd  platters  4»  8* 0  12    0 

0  Given  att  Co-ion  table  att  Marple  2<i   0    0    2 

10  Given  to  Will  Goddard  (by  money  w^  his  fiather 
longe  hathe  owed  mee)  for  a  q'  service  now  last 

past  16/ 0  16     0 

14  Given  to  Tho  Bennett  6^  and  ffor  Bread  to  Hasle- 

grove  2* -. 0    0    8 

16  Pi  ffor  a  loyn  of  veale  10^  and  given  next  day  2^ 

toacobler 0     10 

ffor  dyinge  2  aprons  for  Eat.  4'!   0     0    4 

18  P*  our  Townshipraen  for  a  Church  mize 0     19 

19  Given  to  my  brother's  man  with  a  grayhoond 0     10 

and  to  Snells  to  take  him  to  Blakeley 0    0    3 

21  Spent  at  Stockport  p.  Wm  Leather  and  Burgee 

circa  0  16 

P'  ffor  a  stone  of  hemp  4'  and  given  to  Lyney  4'>  0  4    4 

P>  f(Nr  p^  of  my  p^  of  the  two  subsidies 0  0    9 

24  P*  to  Joan  Oliver  ffor  7  weeks  service 0  3    6 

26  P^  to  Ro^  Thornelie  ffor  3  days  pavinge 0  16 

Given  to  a  poore  man   0  0    2 

28  Spent  att  Stockport  8^  and  given  to  Snells  1*......  0  1     8 

29  P*  ffor  3  yards  fOaxen  death  to  Wm  Heginbotham's 

wiefe • 0    4    0 

ffor  Bread  2"*  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar  6*^  0    0    8 

31  P*  to  Geo  Elliot  and  Tho  Sydbotham  £for  dimid  a 
yeare  of  oar  minister^  wages  ending  Sunday 
Ia8t6»    0    6    0 
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Jane  3 

Qiven  to  a  poore  man  f^  and  spent  att  Ghappell 
and  given  to  the  oetler  d" £0    3    2 

4  Spent  att  Stockport  1/andp*  ffor  2  y**  of  Soottysh 

cloath  5'  and  given  to  Wm  Thornelie  2^ 0  6    2 

5  Spent  att  Manchester  and  given  to  ostler  circa  ...  0  2     4 

P*  for  serge  and  furniture  ffor  a  suite 2  3    0 

P*  for  Pari*  booke  of  and  for  a  0  2  10 

and  sixpence  to  Rob*  Hudson  and  his  men  and  a 

paire  of  new  shoes  w^  were  too  short  and  for 

anotherpaire 0  11  6 

6  Given  to  the  poore  att  Co-ion  table  at  Stockport...  0  0  2 
8  Spent  at  Altringham  2"  6*    0  2  6 

P*  Wm  Lynay  for  3  weekes  service 0    3    0 

11  P*  Wm  Richardson  and  his  man  all  their  wages 
till  nowe  and  lent  him  to  be  paid  againe  by 

.      worke  7'  6* 0     7     6 

15  Given  to  Anthonie  at  Woddhouse  1*  and  spent  att 

Chester  6* 0    16 

16-17  There  also  spent  on  myselfe  and  my  mare  and 

-18      given  in  the  house  to  3  servants  4' 0    4    0 

P*  ffor  affringe  and  a  p^  of  plaine  gloves  ffor  A:  B:     0    9    0 

and  spent  and  given  at  Bowden  1'  10^ 0     1  10 

P*  in  the        ffor  two  orders  8* 0    8    0 

P*  to  Alice  Rowbotham  ffor  knitting  a  p'  of  stock- 
ings        0    2     0 

21  P*'  to  Harriets  hostesse  ffor  a  2"*  q'  endinge  att 

Midsummer  1  10    0 

to  his  M'  ffor  a  haHe  yeares  wage  now  also  due  ...     0    5     0 
Sot  mendinge  his  shooes  4**  and  given  Geo  Dooley 
ffor  bzyn^nge  him  back  agayne  to  school  6'   ...     0    0  10 
24  Given  to  Humfrey  att  Haddon  and  a  man  at  Holme    0     10 
To  Eid.  Barj^y  6*^  and  spent  and  given  to  the 

ostler  this  day  and  that  former  day 0    2    0 

P'  ffor  3  bookes  at  Manchester  1'  a  pen  and  ink 
horn  4'  tobacco  6**  my  diner  and  Wm  HoUings- 
worth's  r  our  horses  and  given  to  the  ostler  6** 

and  spent  circa  6*  8^ 0  10    0 

30  Given  to  the  servants  att  Holme  1' 0     10 

Jnlii  2*^ 

Given  to  Geo.  Buckley,  of  his  midsomer  rent  2'    0    2    0 

4  Given  att  CoUecion  and  Co-ion  att  Stockport 0    0     6 

7  Spent  att  Chappell  ffaire  and  given  to  Jamie  and 

to  the  ostler  drca  7' 0    7    0 
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P^  to  Mr  Joddrell  £Ebr  interest  of  60'  due  at  Ladie 
day  last  beinge  the  second  yeare's  paym*  att  4' 

teste  Jo:  Bullock £4  0     0 

10  P  to  Ka :  Burges  for  a  qr  of  Lamb  14^  to  Hasle- 
grove  for  bread  2d,  and  Tho  Marsland  for  4  dales 

10* 0  3     2 

P*  to  Richardson  £for  waiving  22  yds  of  Sey  0  8     8 

17  Given  at  Blakely  4d  spent  at  Manchester  circa  2/024 

P*  ffor  canvas  and  stuffe  ffor  a  suite  ffor  myselfe  0  10     2 

P*  £for  a  p'  of  gloves  and  3  wash  balls  1'  %^ 0  16 

20  P*  to  Wm  Richardson  wief  for  12  yds  hemp  clothe  0  12     0 

P*  to  Jo :  Bulloke  fifor  all  my  smithie  work  hitherto  0  10     0 

And  to  the  glasier  for  mending  a  glass  pane 0  10 

26  Spent  at  Altringham  and  Bowden  circa 0  6     0 

27  Given  to  Bess,  Rob  :  Sydbo :  syster  fi&om  fibllowes  0  10 

80  Spent  att  Stockport  and  given  to  a  poore  woman 

and  ostler    0    15 

81  ^  for  mutton  and  bread  1/ 0    10 

August  1 

Given  at  Co-ion  table  S^  and  to  Snells  for  John 

Cottrell  Thursday  next  5*    0    6     8 

V^  to  Tho  Robotham  ffor  2  dales  work  1/  0    10 

6  Spent  at  Stockport  8*  for  a  p'  of  gloves  6*  ffor  pins 
points  and  laces  7*  ffor  tobacco  ffor  pointon 

colliers  0     1  11 

P*  ffor  beese  wax  4*  ffor  bread  2**  ffor  candlewicks 
8*  and  for  Eat :  shoes  1"  9^  and  ffor  17  load  of 
coles  19' 8*   12    2 

12-18  Given  at  Woddhouses  ^ 0  0  6 

Spent  at  Stockport  1'  10*  given  to  the  ostler  2* 

p*  for  bridle  and  stirrups  2' 0  4  0 

16  Given  one  Talbott  and  his  boy  a  p'tended  souldier  0  0  6 
And  to  Thos  Marsland  for  two  dales  worke  3d  ...  0  0  8 

17  P*  to  Goddard  Wythe  and  Glenton  p.  my  poll  5' 

and  ffor  2  of  my  servants 0    6    0 

18  P*  to  Geo  Bruckshaw  ffor  a  newe  springe  for  my 

watch  and  for  striuginge  itt4'  6* 0    4    6 

Given  to  8  servants  at  £yam  V  6* 0     16 

20  Spent  at  Stockport  2'  4*  given  to  an  Altringham 

boy  4*  and  the  ostler  2*   0    2  10 

21  Given  to  A.  W.  p.  dimidio  p.  pecc  1'  and  of  her 

wage  due  att  Lad  :  last  l^and  10'  2  10    0 
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S7  Spent  at  Stockport  4d  giyen  a  poore  woman  2d  for 
T  2d 

28  P'  for  a  p'  of  Stock :  for  Eat :  I'  given  Dale  of  his 

wage  10* 

F^  for  bread  2d  £for  mutton  ffor  ale  and  dinner 
6d  to  W  Leather  3*  &>  and  lost  at  bowles  att 
Greendale  1' 

Given  to  Peers  Gaskell's  men  for  venison  1/ 0    1    0 

TbrisS'^ 

Spentat  StockportG 0    0    6 

4  Paid  ffor  books  att  Manchester  4' 8^  yesterday 

ostler  4^  spent  4* 0     6    4 

P*  yesterday  to  Mr  Buiy's  clerke  flfor  a  pros  :  ffor 
8  oze  twinters  and  2  kine  twinters  pind  in 
MacclesfT  £fold  by  Wm  Hegg.  2'  and  to  Henry 

Cherie  19* 0    8     7 

6  Given  at  Go-ion  table  att  Stockport  8*    0    0    8 

10  Spent  att  Stockport  4<i  p*  ffor  a  cart  sadle  4'  Q^, 
ffor  apples,  a  pecke  1*  and  ffor  Wheate  a  pecke 

1'8*  0    7     1 

12  Given  to  a  colleccion  att  Marple  Chappell 0    0    2 

16  Spent  at  Congleton  6<i  ffor  T.  4<i  and  ffor  y*  ostler  4*    0     1     2 
P*  by  Jo :  Wharmbie  Junior  to  Rich  :  Wright  of 
Northwiche  100*  Teste  the  same  Jo  :  and  Jo  : 
Robotham,  this  money  was  paid  in  the  (blank)  100    0     0 
18  to  Mrs  Olaiton  junior  maid  for  plumbs  and  apples 

4*,  for  mutton  and  bread  14<^  formerly  spent  ...     0     1     6 
for  a  pecke  of  Wheate  formerly  16**  and  ffor  2  day 
worke  to  Tho :    Bennett  8*  and  4*over  then 
paid  him    0    2     8 

23  P*  for  sope,  bread  and  starch  19*  and  for  mutton 

abreast  7* 0    2    2 

24  P*  to  Bob :  Robo  :  mason  fo  2  d  :  1"  and  Tho  : 

MarslandSd:  1/ 0     10 

81ff.  2*  P>  to  Ro  :  Wyth  for  a  lay  for  the  poore  at  2'  le  p*  0  2  8 
P*  for  a  doz  of  Peare  tree  trenchers  5'  for  T.  an  oz 

8*  for  candles  a  p*  5*  and  spent  2*  0  5  10 

Spent  att  Wilmslow  4*     0  0  4 

9  Spent  vane  at  Wm  Leather's  4"  and  for  bread  2**  0  4  2 
10-11  To  a  collection  at  Marple  and  a  man  att  Wod- 

houses   0  0  8 

18  Spent  att  Stockport  on  Jo :  Butler  his  and  my 

dinner,  1/ 0  10 

16  Given  to  a  poore  man  2^ 0  0  2 
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19  Given  to  Besse  Arnefield  for  cftnying  lOO'  from 

mj  fi&ther's  to  my  house  6*^  £0  0  6 

Given  to  A.  Wright  p.  le  redd  heiffer  8  14  4 

21  Given  to  Marie  1%  Peter,  Jopp,  and  Anne,  1/6  ...     0  d  6 

22  Spent  att  Stockport,  8'  4*^  given  to  Snell's  wief  6* 

to  WmThomelie  8'*andp.  tob.  8*acomb  2*...     0    4    6 
28  P*  £Por  onions  I*  a  band  of  Leather  6'  4'  a  if  of 
bootes  and  shoes  17'  to  Rob  :  Thomelie  for  a 
week  paveiDg  8'  Bob  :  Robotham  4  daies  2*  and 
making  a  p'  of  gloves  6*^  and  to  the  fiddlers  4^...     1  10    2 

20  Sp'  6"^  for  a  p*^  of  candles  6**  for  a  hoope  of  Wheate 

8'  for  8  stones  of  hemp  to  J.  W.   14"  for  Beef 

and  Suett  6'  6* 18    6 

81  Given  to  Mrs  Warren  at  her  ehild*s  christening 

10*  and  y*  nmse  2» 0  12     0 

9bri8  2* 

P*  4*  ffor  4  yds  of  hemo  death  to  uxor  Wm 

Richardson  p.  uxor  Snells    0    4     0 

P^  to  Geo  :  Heginbotham  for  5  and  6  Sub  :  att 

22Mep''2'4^  0    2    4 

6  Spent  att  Stockport  6*^  given  to  y«  ringers  4'  to 
a  poore  woman  l**  for  a  breaste  meate  8'  4**  for 
a  stone  of  hemp  4*  6**  for  an  oz  of  T.  2^ 0    8  11 

8  P*  Jack  Bedford  for  sweeping  my  chimneys    0    0     6 

0  P*  Ro  :  Ro  :  mason,  for  6  days  wallinge  8* 0    8     0 

12  P*  for  bridle  and  p'  of  stirrupps  2'  and  p.  tob  2*...     0    2     2 

18  Given  to  Al :  Robotham  p.  F  :  Bennett  Q^  and  to 

apooremanld 0    0     7 

15  Spent  at  Manchester  drca  5/  p**  for  4  books  2'  10 
For  2  p'  gloves  8'  for  and  sampler  2'  for  ... 

18  6  p'  of  band  strings  0**  for  my  mare  all  night  and 

19  to  the  ostler  10*^  and  spent  at  Stockport  20*  and 

p'»foracalfeBkinl'4'» 0  17     6 

22  P*  for  16  sacks  of  oates  dryinge  to  Bowman  and 

Goddard  p.  Tho  :  Beeley  2'  6* 0    2    6 

24  and  to  Snells  for  wayving  86  yds  oi  flaxen 0    6     0 

P*  to  Geo  Elliott  and  Tho  :  Sjdbotham  my  latter 
halfe  yeare's  lay,  to  our  mmister  due  Sunday 

next  or  next  but  oneitt  beinge  6' 0  6  0 

P*for»qi*ofTraineU»tweekelO* 0  0  10 

P*  for  a  p' of  candles  last  weeke 0  0  6 

Given  to  a  boy  from  Mr  Bostocke  4' 0  0  4 
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26  Spent  at  Stockport  8^  p*'  for  an  02  of  pep  d^  and 

T4*  £0    I    3 

P*  to  Jo  :  Robotham  for  interest  for  y«  100* 
from  H.  W.  by  Jo  :  Wharmbie  the  younger  of 
Stockport4* 4    0    0 

37  P*  to  Tho :  Bennett  for  tanning  two  calfe  skins  1*    0     1     0 

38  Spent  at  Will  :  Leather's  8*  and  given  2*  to  a 

collecion 0    0  10 

lObris  P^  ffor  a  thiongh  of  leather  O'  for  a  basket  7*^ 0    14 

8  fifor  bread  since  mich  :  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton 

and  other  necessaries 0    3    6 

4  P^  att  co-ion  table  att  Stockport  4*^  and  to  a  trayel- 

ing  woman  d"*    0    0    6 

6  P'  for  eleyen  wame  of  salte  att  9^  le  wame 0    8    3 

6  ffor  fi&ostinge  the  horse  I''  and  given  to  Beeley  5"*    0    0    6 

7  P^  newe  coveringe  my  saddle  besides  my  own 

things    0    5     3 

and  given  to  ffira  :  Cottrell  Boy  p.  bringing  6'    ...     0    0    6 

10  Spent  at  Stockport  iH^  p^  for  a  p'  of  gloves  for 
Harrie  of  old,  a  p'  of  manacles  and  gloves  for 
Kat  1' and  a  q' of  pap.  6** 0    18 

13  Given  Co-ion  att  Disley  4"^  and  ffor  Mr  Bargley 

Mr  Leece  myself,  our  diner  and  ffor  ale  3* 0    3    0 

13  P'  for  an  old  hoope  of  wine  sours  4'  6"^  and  3  doz 

piggins  6' 0    9    6 

15  P*  for  a  p*^  of  hopps  16*^  and  a  dram  of  safi&on 
4*^  and  dryinge  of  4  sacks  of  oates  8^  and  given 
old  ostler  at  Cottrell's  4*  0    3    8 

17  Spent  at  Cottrell's  8**  and  p''  ffor  a  sheet  of  pins 

and  a  thimble  5**  and  given  Rob*  Oaldham  6*^  •••0     17 

30  P*  for  my  sonns  later  halfe  years  table  p.  Tho : 

Beeley   3    0    0 

ffor  his  halfe  yeares  schoolinge  later  halfe  5'  and 
for  a  p'  of  shooes  and  other  necessaries  4'  lO' 
and  given  to  y«  ostler  at  Macclesfield  3**  for 

killinge  my  sowe  r 0  11     1 

33  P*  ffor  a  p'  of  shooes  for  Kat :  3»  for  soling  my 
boots  3^  ffor  tob.  d"*  for  killinge  a  calfe  and  cowe 
16*  ffor  Bread  4*  , 0    4     1 

Given  to  a  poore  woman  3*^  0    0    3 

P*  to  Jo :   Heginbotham  ffor  Duffhouse  green 

andHighfield    4    0    0 

and  to  Marsland  Marg*  of  old  4''  and  ffor  bread 

toHasleg:  3*  0    0    6 
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1/  £0    a    0 

24  Spent  at  Stockport  4"^  p*^  for  Scottish  cloath  1"  6^ 
and  for  a  pair  of  shooes  for  Harrie  2'  Ql^  and 

2**  to  ostler 0    4    2 

P'  £for  Mr  Normaosoll  and  mj  dinner  and  ale  at 
Dislej  1'  8*^  and  to  Dick  Michill  for  tobacco 

case  I"   0    2    8 

To  Peers  Gaskell  ffor  venison  a  q'  of  a  doe  1' 0     1     0 

81  P^  ffor  castinge  2  B  :  of  W  :  to  R:  W  :  and  ffor  a 

(?)  and  to  J  :  R  :  for  goinge  to  S  :  for  them  ...     0    6    0 
Given  to  P.  and  Harie  Newton  2'  0    2    0 
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LIST  OF  THE  BEITISH  ROSES  AND  BRAMBLES 

OCCURRING  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT. 

By  Mr.  H.  8.  Fisher. 

[Bbad  15th  Jasuabt,  1668.] 


Rosa  (Lin) — Ross. 

Rosa  oinnamomea  (L.) — Cinnamon  Rose. 
Specimens  of  this  Rose,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Skellon  at 
Kirby^  near  where  the  railway  crosses  the  river  Alt,  are  in  the 
Herbarium  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

BosA  Spinosissima  (L.) — Bumet-Ieayed  Rose. 
Very  abundant  upon  all  the  sandhills,  and  occasionally 
inland. 

RosA  HiBERNicA  (Sm.)— Irish  Rose. 
This  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  local 
Roses  was  made  during  last  summer  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Webb  who 
found  it  growing  at  Great  Meols,  Cheshire. 

Rosa  Sabini  (Woods) — Sabine's  Rose. 
Liscard,  abundant ;  Bromborough,  plentiful ;  hedge  near  the 
toll-bar,  Oxton  ;  not  found  on  the  Lancashire  side  as  yet. 

Var.  /J.     Rosa  Doniana  (Woods.) 
Two  or  three  bushes  on  the  road,  near  Raby  Mere,  Cheshire. 

Var.  y.     Rosa  gracilis  (Woods). 
With  the  former,  but  not  so  plentiful. 

Rosa  villosa  (L.) — Hairy-leaved  Rose. 
Bathwood,  Ormskirk,  rare.     Mr.  T.  Williams. 

Rosa  tomentosa  (Sm.) — ^Downy-leaved  Rose. 
Frequent  in  hedges  and  thickets  both  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 
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Var.  f     RoBafmiida  (Lindley's  Synopsis). 
Hedge  at  Bainfaill^  near  the  railway-station. 

Rosa  micrantha  (Sm.) — Small-flowered  Sweet-briar. 
A  rose  I  gathered  at  Bromhorough  is  considered  as  refer- 
able to  this  species  by  my  botanical  friends  ;  it,  however, 
requires  farther  investigation. 

EosA  RUBiGNOSA  (L.) — Swect-briar. 

Hedge  at  Bromhorough  village,  probably  an  escape  from 
cultivation. 

A.  plant  growing  in  hedges  of  fields,  at  Huyton  quarry, 
seems  to  be  this  species ;  if  so,  it  is  certainly  indigenous  at 
this  station. 

Rosa  canina  (L.) — Dog  Rose. 
Hedges  and  thickets,  very  common. 

Var.  y.    Rosa  surculosa  (Woods). 
West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

Var.  h,    Rosa  dumetorum  (Woods.) 
Hale,  near  the  church ;  Bootle  &c. 

Var.  €.     Rosa  Forsteri  (Sm.) 
Bromhorough,  Rainhill,  Walton  &6. 

Var  ?  Rosa  dumalia  (Bechstein). 
A  rose  belonging  to  the  canina  section  with  very  much  eut 
and  jagged  leaflets  and  distinct  in  general  appearance,  which 
I  found  by  the  pits  near  the  entrance  to  Bromhorough  woods, 
has  been  so  named  by  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Thirsk,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  continental  forms  of  our 
British  roses. 

Rosa  arvenbis  (Hud's) — Trailing  Dog-Rose. 
Hedges  and  thickets,  very  common. 

Rosa  inermis. 
This  plant  is  apparently  quite  naturalised  in  the  hedge  of 
a  field  at  Ormskirk. 
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BuBUS  (Lin.) — ^B&amblb. 

BuBUS  Id(EU8  (L.) — Baspberry. 
In  ditches  and  woods,  plentiful  in  the  drains  of  all  the 
mosses  round  Liverpool. 

BuBUS  PLICATUS  (W.  and  N.) — Upright  Blackberry. 
Bank,   Seven-pits,    Aintree  road,    1854.     Patrick  Wood, 
Cheshire. 

BuBUS  AFFiNis  (W.  and  N.)  — Belated  Bramble. 
Ditton,  near  the  railway-station ;  rare. 

BuBUS  LiNDLEiANUS  (Lecs) — Lindley's  Bramble. 
Common  in  woods  and  thickets. 

BuBUS  Bhamnifolius  (W.  and  N.) — Backtborn-leaved 

Bramble. 
Hedges  at  Eastham,  Claughton,  Walton,  Hale  &c. ;  frequent. 

BuBUS  DISCOLOR  (W.  k  N.) — Two  coloured-leaved  Bramble. 
Hedges  &o. ;  very  common  and  abounding  with  singular 
and  marked  varieties. 

BuBUS  THYRSOiDEUS — (Wimm.) 
A  plant  agreeing  with  the  description  of  this  species  occurs 
at  Bromborough,  Cheshire  (1853.) 

BuBUS  LEUCOSTACHYS  (Sm.) — White- clustered  Bramble. 
Hedges  about  Walton  and  Walton  Bakes ;  plentiful. 

Var.  /3.     Rubus  pestidus  (Weihe). 
Walton;  rare. 

BuBUS  CARPiNiFOLius  (W.  and  N.) — Hornbeam-leaved 

Bramble. 
Hedges,  Walton,  Claughton  and  Bromborough  woods. 

BuBUs  viLLiCAULis  (W.  and  N). 
Claughton,  Cheshire  ;  occasionally.     F.  M.  Webb. 

BUBUS   MACROPHYLUS  (Wcihc). 

Claughton,  Cheshire ;  rare.    F.  M.  Webb. 
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Var.  ?     Rubus  umhrosus  (Arrh). 
Claaghton  and  Oxton,  Cheshire ;  occasionally.  F.  M.  Webb. 

EUBUS   MUCRONDLATUS  (Bqt). 

Patrick  Wood,  Cheshire. 

BuBUS  Sprengelii  (Weihe) — Sprengel's  Bramble. 
Hedges,  Everton,  1854  ;  Glaughton  Woods  ;  frequent. 

EuBUS  RosACEDs  (Weihe). 
Hedges,  Walton,  Bold  Bridge  Farm,  Famworth  quarry, 
Claughton. 

EuBUS  ScABER  (Weihe) — Scabrous  Bramble. 
Patrick  Wood,  Bromborough.     F.  M.  Webb. 

RuBDS  KcEHLERi  (Weihe) — Koehler  s  Bramble. 
Hedges,  Walton,  Everton,  Bromborough  &c. ;  frequent. 

Var.  y.     Rubus pallidua  (Weihe). 
Woods  and  thickets,  Cheshire ;  frequent. 

RuBUS  DiVERSiFOLius  (Liudl.). 
Hedges  and  thickets,  Cheshire;  frequent.    Lancashire;  rare. 

Rubus  Corylifolius  (Sm.) — Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 
Hedges  &c. ;  very  frequent.     A  form  with  very  much  cut 
and  jagged  leaflets  &ni  Jlexuose  panicle  occurs  at  Walton  in 
the  fields,  behind  Skirving  s  nursery. 

Rubus  tuberculatus  (Brab.) — Bramble  of  the  Bushes. 
Hedges  at  Walton  and  Everton ;  frequent :  has  not  yet  been 
found  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

Rubus  ccesus  (L) — Dewberry. 
Hedge-banks;   occasionally.      Sandhills,   both   sides    the 
Mersey ;  very  common. 


ON  THE  HABITATS  OF  SOME   OF  OUR 
BRITISH  FERNS. 

By  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
(Bbad  15tr  Javuabt,  1863.) 

I  AM  afiraid  the  present  paper  will  be  found  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  omissions  than  its 
contents.  For  several  summers^  daring  many  mountain 
rambles,  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  our  British  ferns,  and 
all  that  I  can  now  profess  is  to  embody  the  results  of  the 
observations  I  have  then  made.  Several  species  of  ferns  are 
only  to  be  found  among  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  our 
island,  and  to  bring  back  their  fronds  is  almost  a  certain  proof 
of  the  character  of  the  district  where  you  have  wandered.  The 
botanist  or  the  fern  fancier  enjoys  advantages  which  are  some- 
times denied  to  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits.  During 
the  last  summer  I  twice  crossed  the  range  of  fells  in  West- 
moreland, which  from  the  Roman  road  on  its  summit  bears  the 
name  of  High  Street.  Both  expeditions  would  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory  to  the  archaeologist.  Whether  it  was  that  the  sight 
of  such  remains  is  only  vouchsafed  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithfiil 
and  believing,  or  that  the  very  wet  season  had  produced  an 
unu^aUy  verdant  crop  of  grass,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  on  the  broad  mountain's  brow  anything  more 
impressive  than  a  narrow  sheep-path.  On  both  occasions  the 
weather  was  warm  and  hot  mists  enshrouded  the  more  distant 
landscape  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  most  disap- 
pointing to  the  artist;  but  I  was  amply  rewarded  for  my 
labour  by  finding  a  ravine  unusually  productive  of  the 
more  beautiful  kinds  of  ferns.  The  beauty  of  this  genus 
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of  oar  wild  plants  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  place  of 
their  growth,  whether  they  just  contrive  to  exist  in  some 
place  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  or  whether  they  unfold 
their  delicate  fronds  under  the  shelter  of  the  moist  and 
dripping  rock,  or  in  the  shady  hedgerow,  or  in  the  rich  damp 
soil  of  the  woodland. 

A  mountainous  country  is  their  chosen  ahode.  '  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  which 
may  be  found  in  districts  of  this  kind,  the  many  aspects  you 
may  obtain  in  a  limited  space,  the  effect  of  the  currents  of  air, 
some  hot,  some  cold,  the  reflecting  power  of  some  rocks,  the 
cooling  power  of  others,  the  bleak  exposed  summit  with  its 
cold  piercing  blasts,  the  warm  steamy  valley,  the  different 
character  of  the  various  streams,  the  little  rills  trickling  down 
the  cliffs,  the  beck  dashing  wildly  down  the  stony  gully, 
throwing  showers  of  spray  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
now  flowing  cold  and  icy  through  the  deep  glen,  now  spread- 
ing in  lazy  pools  among  the  flat  meadows  where  the  sun  has 
power  to  heat  its  surface.  There  is  no  slight  difference 
between  the  boggy  summit  of  the  fell,  mother  of  the  beck  and 
the  river,  source  and  feeder  of  the  tarn  and  the  tnere^  and  the 
bog  which  way-lays  the  stream  already  formed,  in  the  valley 
below.  Again,  the  heather  of  the  moor,  the  pine  forest  and 
the  oak  copse  have  each  their  influence  on  the  growth  of 
minor  plants.  Still  greater  is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
mineral  character  and  position  of  the  rocks,  whether  slate  or 
limestone  or  sandstone,  whether  a  hard  volcanic  or  a  porous 
rock.  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  an  equable  temperature 
is  maintained  in  some  places  at  a  great  height  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  instance,  there  are  certain  places  in  Westmoreland 
where  the  mountain's  brow  breaks  away  very  sharply  and 
suddenly  to  the  eastward,  whilst  massy  spurs  or  ridges  defend 
the  hollows  thus  formed  to  the  north.  The  winter  snows  are 
heaped  up  in  glens  of  this  kind,  forming  a  warm  covering  for 
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the  more  tender  Alpine  plants  till  the  spriog  is  somewhat 
adyaneed,  whilst  in  summer  the  mists  and  showers  again 
shield  them  from  any  excess  of  heat.  In  such  places  the 
sonshine,  when  there  is  any,  is  far  brighter  than  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  our  towns. 

If  we  wish  to  grow  ferns  ourselyes  we  must  take  the  trouble 
to  see  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  the  various 
circumstances  of  locality,  soil  &c.,  attending  their  growth, 
and  though  it  may  not  always  be  very  easy  to  extemporize  a 
waterfall  or  to  establish  a  permanent  atmosphere  of  Scotch 
mist,  still  if  we  imitate  these  conditions  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

We  now  only  value  the  fern  for  its  delicate  form  and  the 
colour  of  its  fronds,  but  if  we  examine  the  herbarium  of  the 
rocks,  we  shall  see  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  its  congeners 
of  the  ancient  world — how  the  ferns  and  the  fern  allies  of 
pre- Adamite  ages,  the  Lycopods^  the  horse-tails,  the  mosses, 
have  been  pressed  and  dried  and  preserved  Hermetically  in 
stone,  and  thus  have  furnished  an  aid  without  which  modem 
ingenuity  would  have  been  brought  to  a  stand-still,  without 
which  the  iron  way  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  would 
never  have  been  carried  over  the  quaking  surface  of  Ghatmoss, 
without  which  the  iron  ship  would  never  have  ploughed  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  without  which  the  countless 
shuttles  of  Lancashire  would  never  have  "memlj  ^one  flashing 
"  through  the  loom."  Would  that  I  could  say  they  now  were 
doing  80. 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  the  habitats  of  ferns  before  this 
Society,  I  must  premise  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  rich 
locality ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing study  of  all  branches  of  Natural  History  have  driven 
away  many  of  our  wild  flowers.  No  doubt  two  centuries  ago, 
when  the  batteries  of  Prince  Bupert  were  playing  on  Liver- 
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pool  and  when  a  tidal  estaary  flowed  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  this  building,*  a  much  richer  collection  of  botanical  trea- 
sures might  have  been  made  than  at  the  present  time.  Now 
one  hears  of  a  solitary  Oamunda  growing  wild  in  Aigburth, 
the  last  of  its  once  numerous  class^  of  a  wall  on  Billinge  EUll 
as  the  only  habitat  in  these  parts  of  the  Scaly  Spleenwort» 
and  of  the  Sea  Spleenwort  being  very  rarely  found  on  the 
rocks  near  the  Mersey. 

The  Asfileniuma,  the  family  of  ferns  which  I  shall  take  first, 
have  nine  representatiyes  in  Great  Britain,  and  these  nine  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  minor  families,  each  member  of  these 
latter  subdivisions  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
others.  Asplenium  Marinum,  A.  Lanceolatum  and  A.  Adian- 
turn  Ni^um  form  the  first  of  these  families.  A.  Marinum, 
the  Sea  Spleenwort,  with  its  thick  leathery  firond  covered  with 
fiiictification  of  a  rich,  almost  golden,  hue,  loves  the  rocks 
overhanging  the  sea  or  the  cave  where  it  may  drink  the  briny 
spray  from  the  ocean.  Its  rootlets  attach  themselves  to  very 
narrow  fissures  in  the  cliffs  where  there  is  hardly  any  soil.  Its 
love  for  the  coast  proves  that  it  likes  a  moist  equable  tem- 
perature. In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  still  to  be  found  near 
the  Mersey,  on  Hilbre  Island,  on  two  or  three  places  on  the 
Ormes  Head,  abundantly  in  sea  caves  near  Tremadoc,  and  on 
several  headlands  on  the  Welsh  coast.  It  grows  in  more 
abundance  at  lona  and  several  other  places  among  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gulf  stream.  In  cultivation  its  fronds  attain  a 
considerable  size,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  rich  mass  of 
fructification  to  be  found  on  those  growing  in  their  natural 
habitat,  the  sea  cliffs.  Asplenium  Lanceolatum  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  preceding — ^forming  a  connecting 
link  between  it  and  the  succeeding  fern,  though  the  most 
delicate  of  the  three.    It  can  hardly  be  called  a  native  of  this 
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part  of  the  island ;  but  I  have  found  it  groignng  plentifully  on 
some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tremadoo.  It  flourishes 
in  rocky  situations  near  the  sea^  especially  on  the  south- 
western coasts  of  England,  in  Oomwall,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

The  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrum^  Black  Spleenwort,  is 
much  commoner  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  them  in  form.  It  may  be  that  the 
more  sheltered  localities  in  which  it  grows  enable  it  to 
develope  a  more  divided  frond.  It  is  a  fern  very  widely 
distributed:  I  have  found  it  attaining  considerable  size 
beneath  the  hedge  rows  of  Berkshire ;  but  the  largest  speci- 
mens I  have  ever  seen  were  from  North  Wales,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hiUs  leading  inland,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast. 
As  a  wall  fern  its  growth  is  short  and  stunted.  It  is  very 
common  about  Oban  and  other  places  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
On  the  whole,  it  flourishes  best  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
sea,  in  situations  where  it  finds  shade,  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  and  a  light  soil. 

Three  other  Spleenworts  may  be  classed  together,  namely, 
Asplenium  Oermanicum,  A.  Sepientrionale  and  A.  Ruta 
Muraria.  They  are  all  rock  ferns,  they  are  aU  diminutive  in 
size«  they  all  possess  a  certain  grass-like  character,  and  they 
are  all  exceedingly  unmanageable  under  cultivation.  A. 
Oermanicum  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  a  few  specimens  have 
been  found  on  Snowdon.  A.  Septentrionale  is  rather  more 
plentiful ;  it  has  been  found  on  the  rocks  in  Borrowdale,  and 
a  few  other  places  in  the  Lake  District ;  also  near  Snowdon 
and  other  parts  of  North  Wales.  A.  Ruta  Muraria,  Bue* 
leaved  Spleenwort,  is  a  very  common  fern,  growing  abundantly 
on  old  buildings,  on  old  stone  walls,  on  the  tombs  in  the 
church  yard  and  under  the  shelter  of  damp  rocks,  though  it 
seems  chiefly  to  love  the  habitations  of  man.  There  is 
hardly  a  more  difficult  plant  to  grow.    Damp  stones  form  its 
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natural  habitat,  but  it  gives  immediate  signs  of  decay  if  there 
is  the  slightest  excess  of  moisture. 

Three  other  spleenworts  form  the  third  and  last  family, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  A.  Viride  and  A.  Fontanum.  The 
first,  or  common  spleenwort,  is  abundant  in  the  moister  parts 
of  England  on  walls,  which  in  some  places  are  almost  covered 
with  it.  It  struck  me  that,  after  the  very  mild  winter  and  very 
humid  spring  of  1861-62,  there  were  an  unusual  number  of 
seedlings  in  the  walls  in  some  parts  of  Westmoreland,  enough 
for  once  to  make  up  for  the  depredations  of  tourists.  The 
finest  specimens  of  this,  and  indeed  of  many  other  ferns,  are 
often  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of  some  well,  where  they  grow 
to  a  great  size  and  of  a  colour  unusually  delicate,  having  the 
full  amount  of  shade  and  moisture  they  require.  The  best 
specimens  for  cultivation  are  generally  to  be  found  in  heaps 
of  shingle  near  quarries  or  similar  situations,  whence  they 
can  be  removed  without  destroying  a  single  rootlet 

Though  very  closely  resembling  the  last  species  in  form, 
Asplenium  Viride,  Green-stalked  Spleenwort,  is  a  much  rarer 
and  shyer  plant.  A.  Trichomanes  flourishes  by  the  road  side, 
and  accepts  the  resting  place  the  common  stone  wall  affords  ; 
it  is  also  much  more  common  in  the  valleys  than  on  the 
heights.  A,  Viride  is  to  be  found,  and  then  only  rarely,  high 
up  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  by  the  side 
of  some  tiny  rill,  and  never  except  in  places  where  it  must  enjoy 
more  than  its  fair  amount  of  mist  and  rain.  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  generally  to  be  found  on  rocks  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
The  Rev.  Gerard  Smith,  in  his  '•Derbyshire  Ferns,"  states  that 
it  never  grows  except  in  a  northern  aspect.  If  my  observation 
is  right,  I  think  it  would  imply  that  it  prefers  a  certain  amount 
of  warmlh.  I  have  found  it  plentifully  near  Llyn  Idwal,  also 
on  Snowdon,  and  on  Moelwyn  in  North  Wales ;  near  the  High 
Street  Fells,  on  Seat  Sandal,  and  in  Easedale  in  Westmoreland. 
It  either  is  or  was  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Helvellyn, 
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and  on  Honister  Crag.  Bat  it  is  not  a  common  fern ;  any 
of  these  mountains  might  he  hunted  over  without  detecting  a 
single  plant  I  have  never  found  it  in  Derhyshire,  hut  I  have 
ohtained  fine  specimens  from  that  county.  The  finest  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  were  in  a  gully  in  the  mountains,  from  1,800 
to  2,000  feet  ahove  the  sea.  At  one  part  of  this  gully,  on  a 
precipitous  hank  ahout  seven  feet  ahove  the  stream,  I  found 
a  small  cave  from  the  roof  of  which  a  most  heautiful  mass  of 
A.  Viride  was  growing.  In  situations  it  likes  it  seems  to  he 
a  spreading  fern,  whether  hy  offsets  or  hy  seed  I  do  not  know. 
In  cultivation  it  grows  exceedingly  well ;  and  not  only  sends 
up  strong  healthy  fronds,  hut  they  bear  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  fructification.  Aaplenium  Fontanum  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  ferns.  In  one  of  the  localities  where  it  is 
said  to  have  heen  found  last  century,  Wyhourn  (Wythhum) 
in  Westmoreland,  it  has  certainly  never  heen  seen  of  late ; 
and  some  of  the  local  hotanists  believe  the  original  statement 
to  be  erroneous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  so  much 
resembles  A.  Viride,  that  it  may  often  have  been  passed  by 
unobserved. 

I  have  never  found  the  True  Maiden  Hair,  Adiantum 
Capillus  Veneris  ;  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  British  ferns,  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  plants  of  the  south-west  of  England  and  those  of 
Madeira  and  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Tyerman,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  that  he  has 
found  it  frequently  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  of  very  stunted 
growth,  not  much  larger  than  A,  Ruta  Muraria,  and  indeed 
much  resembling  it  in  form. 

Allosorus  Crispus,  Parsley  Fern,  grows  most  abundantly 
on  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland,  also  in  similar 
districts  in  Scotland.  Nowhere  does  it  flourish  more  luxu- 
riantly than  when  its  fronds  have  to  make  their  way  thiough 
a  heap  of  shingle,  especially  if  it  is  on  a  sloping  hill  side  and 
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liable  to  be  ocoasionaUy  put  in  motion.  In  such  situations 
the  roots  of  the  fern  have  very  ample  protection.  Mr.  Lees^ 
of  the  Naturalists'  Club  at  Malvern,  says  that  he  onoe 
found  a  small  patch  of  the  Parsley  Fern  on  the  Hereford- 
shire Beacon,  towards  the  Holly  Bush  Hill,  but  that  it 
-was  a  solitary  patch;  he  had  never  seen  another  on  the 
whole  of  that  range  of  hills.  I  think  this  shows  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture;  on  the  wet, 
misty  mountains  of  the  north  and  west,  it  flourishes 
under  all  manner  of  hard  usage,  whilst  on  the  dry  and 
sunny  slopes  of  the  Worcestershire  hills  it  starves  and 
dies. 

Athyrium  Filix  Famina,  Lady  Fern,  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  its  tribe,  whether  we  consider  its  habit  of  growth, 
or  the  elegant  bend  of  its  fronds,  or  the  delicacy  of  their 
colour.  Few  of  our  wild  plants  are  so  widely  distributed  ; 
but  it  seems  to  prefer  shade  and  moisture,  the  sides  of  a  deep 
ditch,  or  the  bank  beneath  some  spreading  tree.  Some  of  its 
varieties  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  curious ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any. 

Blechnum  Boreale,  Northern  Hard  Fern,  is  not  valuable 
on  account  of  its  rarity.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  certainly  is 
not  beautiAil ;  but  sometimes  it  may  lay  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion when,  on  the  borders  of  some  copse  wood,  we  see  its 
fertile  fronds  curled  up  like  croziers,  bright  red  in  hue,  and 
just  beginning  to  unroll ;  or,  in  some  moist  piece  of  ground 
under  the  shelter  of  a  dripping  rock,  we  find  its  barren  fronds 
broad,  ribbon-like,  verdant  and  of  unusual  size.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  does  best  in  boggy  sandy  soil. 

Cetarach  Officinarumy  Scaly  Spleenwort,  I  have  never 
found.  It  is  a  wall  fern,  growing  chiefly  in  the  limestone 
districts,  in  Derbyshire,  near  Bristol,  near  Settle,  Kendal  &o. 
I  believe  on  rocks  or  walls,  which  suit  its  growth,  the  Scaly 
Spleenwort  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  abundancei  though 
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it  may  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  locality  in  that  district. 
It  likes  moisture,  and  has  an  especial  love  for  the  damp  mortar 
in  old  walls..  On  the  whole^  this  carious  looking  fern  grows 
well  in  cultivation. 

Cystapteris  Fragilis,  Brittle  Bladder  Fern,  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  species  in  Britain.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  old 
walls  or  houses,  especially  in  limestone  districts.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  with  Ruta  Muraria  on  the  tombs  in  a  churchyard 
in  Shropshire.  It  grows  on  Snowdon,  on  Moel  Siabod  and 
near  Uyn  Ogwen,  in  Wales.  In  Westmoreland  it  is  tolerably 
abundant ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  little  gorges  coming 
down  from  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn  and  the  neighbouring  fells, 
where  it  gets  shelter  firom  the  rocks  and  water  from  the 
streams.  I  have  several  times  found  it  growing  with  the 
much  rarer  fern  Aeplenium  Viride.  In  Westmoreland,  though 
it  is  occasionally  to  be  found  by  the  road  side,  it  seems  to  pre- 
fer a  certain  height  on  the  hills,  from  800  to  1,500  feet.  But, 
in  Derbyshire,  it  seems  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  any- 
where else.  It  grows  as  freely  in  the  limestone  walls  about 
Buxton  as  Asplenium  Trichotnanes  does  on  the  walls  near 
By4al>  or  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrum  on  some  of  the  walls 
near  Conway  and  Carnarvon.  On  the  limestone  cliffs  near 
the  Lover's  Leap,  it  attains  a  great  size ;  sometimes,  in  autunm, 
the  varied  tints  assumed  by  the  fronds  beginning  to  fade  add 
an  additional  beauty  to  this  exceedingly  gracefrd  fern.  It  is 
one  which  does  well  in  cultivation,  loving  moisture  and  shelter. 

The  Hymenophyllums  form  the  connecting  link  in  some 
respects  between  the  mosses  and  the  ferns,  and  are  certainly 
among  the  most  interesting  of  their  tribe.  H.  Tunbridgense 
is  much  the  rarer  of  the  two.  I  am  afraid  the  great  demand 
for  ferns  is  much  reducing  the  number  of  its  habitats. 
Passing  through  Tunbridge  Wells  last  March,  I  enquired 
for  it  at  two  nurserymen's  shops;  at  one  I  was  told  that 
they  procured  all  the  specimens  they  sold  from  Devonshire, 
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or  other  distant  parts ;  and  at  the  other,  they  made  a  great 
mystery  of  the  source  of  their  supply.  I  found,  however,  on 
some  rocks  in  the  neighhourhood,  a  small  patch  growing 
very  fairly  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  also  grows  on 
the  rocks  in  some  private  grounds  in  that  part  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  I  have  since  found  it  on  rocks  near  Llanheris.  H. 
Tunhridgense  has  a  shorter,  more  shapely  frond  than  H. 
Wihoni.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  ;  at  Eillamey  it  is  very  abundant  on  rocks  and  in 
the  shade.  It  seems  to  require  warmth  and  a  close  atmo- 
sphere ;  hut  I  doubt  its  requiring  as  much  moisture  as  its 
hardier  and  mure  robust  relative.  It  is  also  found  in  much 
less  elevated  situations. 

Hymen ophy Hum  Wihoni  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  places  which  suit  its  growth.  I  have 
foand  it  near  the  Swallow  Falls,  on  Snowdon,  Moelwyn,  Moel 
Siabod,  Moel  Hebog,  the  Pass  of  Llanheris  and  other  parts 
of  Wales ;  in  Borrowdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
to  Watendlath,  in  the  gorges  on  the  Langdale  Pikes,  in  the 
gullies  on  the  western  side  of  Thirlmere,  on  Helm  Crag,  in 
Easedale,  on  some  rocks  on  Loughrig  but  very  poor  and 
stunted,  in  Deepdale  and  also  a  little  in  Grisedale.  The  man- 
ner of  its  growth  is  exceedingly  curious  ;  it  cannot  live  on  the 
rocks  near  the  stream  where  the  water  might  occasionally 
overflow  its  roots  and  cause  them  to  rot,  nor  can  it  live  on  the 
rocks  at  a  height  above  the  stream,  where  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  on  that  middle  belt  of  stone,  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  where  it  may  drink  the  spray  from  the 
stream,  it  flourishes  exceedingly.  In  some  of  the  gullies  near 
Thirlmere,  on  this  line  of  rocks,  it  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
any  of  the  mosses.  A  spore  of  its  seed  sometimes  rests  in  the 
damp  part  of  some  bare  stone ;  there  it  germinates,  and  attaches 
itself;  gradually  its  creeping  roots  spread,  sending  up  a  mass 
of  semi-transparent  fronds,  which  in  time  covers  the  whole 
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rock,  absolately  growing  -without  soil  except  what  the  fern 
makes  by  its  own  decay.  In  such  places,  however,  the  fronds 
are  generally  stunted  and  less  than  the  ordinary  size.  Some- 
times a  spore  takes  root  in  some  patch  of  moss ;  and,  as 
the  supply  of  moisture  is  greater  and  more  permanent,  will 
generally  produce  a  much  larger  plant.  On  rocks  which  are 
shaded  from  the  sun  and  often  shrouded  by  mist  it  grows  very 
iineely.  The  Hymenophyllums  seem  to  possess  great  tenacity 
of  life;  in  times  of  drought  they  often  become  masses  of 
parched,  brown  and  apparently  lifeless  fronds ;  as  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  rains  commence  and  the  mists  again  clothe  the 
mountain  tops  the  tiny  transparent  fronds,  of  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  green,  begin  to  shoot  upwards.  As  you  see  it  on  the 
rocks  when  the  mist  causes  it  to  drip  with  moisture  it  forms  a 
really  beautiful  object.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  northern  aspect 
and  also  to  flourish  where  it  is' entirely  overhung  by  rocks.  I 
have  found  it  with  the  Oak  Fern  growing  among  it,  also  with 
some  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the  mosses ;  for  instance,  the 
Bar/ramia  Pomi/ormis,  the  Apple  Moss,  richly  laden  with  its 
beautiful  globes  of  green.  Though  H.  Wihoni  is  of  much 
more  vigorous  growth  than  H,  Tunbridyense,  I  think  the 
latter  seems  much  more  manageable  and  satisfactory  in 
cultivation. 

Trichomanes  Radicans  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding; 
it  is  amongst  the  most  delicate  and  the  rarest  of  our  ferns. 
The  places  where  it  is  known  to  grow  are  few  indeed ;  of  late, 
however,  one  has  heard  of  several  who  have  chosen  to  explore 
the  glens  of  Kerry  for  themselves, -and  have  been  rewarded  by 
bringing  home  as  trophies  very  fair  specimens  of  this  famed 
Killamey  fern.  The  conditions  of  its  growth  are  so  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  HymenophyllumSy  that  any  one  travel- 
ling in  that  part  of  the  South  of  Ireland  might  well  spend  a 
short  time  in  examining  localities  where  it  would  be  likely  to 
grow. 
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Of  the  large  and  common  family  of  the  LastreaSy  inclnding 
Filix  Mas  and  its  varieties,  I  mean  to  say  little.  Lasirea 
ThelypteriSy  the  Marsh  Fern,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  family, 
was  found  in  a  wet  meadow  at  New  Charch,  near  Delamere 
Forest,  on  one  of  the  Field  Naturalist  excursions  of  last  sum- 
mer; it  also  grows  in  a  meadow  near  Llanberis.  Lastrea 
Oreopteris,  the  Mountain  Fern,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  its  tribe,  whether  we  consider  the  delicate  green  colour  of 
its  fronds,  the  graceful  form  in  which  the  leaflets  are  placed, 
reminding  one  of  the  blade  of  a  paddle,  the  manner  in  which 
the  seed  vessels  are  ranged  like  a  dark  braid  round  the  edge 
of  the  green  frond  or  the  fragrant  smell  they  give  out  when 
pressed.  It  is  said  not  to  do  well  in  cultivation.  Its  great 
want  is  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  habitat  it  generally  prefers 
is  a  sloping  hill-side  and  a  turfy  soil,  where  the  super-abundant 
moisture  quickly  drains  away  from  its  roots,  and  where  it  finds 
some  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  stormy  blast. 

The  Osmunda  Be^alis,  Boyal  or  Flowering  Fern,  is  much 
the  largest  of  its  tribe  in  Britain:  fronds  have  sometimes  been 
found  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  amount  of  root  re- 
quired to  sustain  such  a  superstructure  is  immense,  as  every 
one  must  know  who  has  attempted  to  dig  up  the  black  wiry 
mass  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon fern  in  moist  and  boggy  districts.  In  few  places  is  it 
more  plentiful  than  in  this  county,  where  it  is  to  be  found  on 
all  the  mosses  round.  On  Parr  moss,  close  to  the  Railway 
Station  at  the  St.  Helen's  Junction,  it  grows  in  considerable 
abundance ;  it  also  grows  in  some  of  the  lanes  near  Speke 
and  Hale.  In  the  Lake  District  it  ornaments  the  banks  of  the 
Brathay  and  some  of  the  other  streams ;  but  so  much  has  been 
carted  away  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  it  used  to 
be.  It  likes  a  certain  amount  of  warmth ;  in  one  district 
where  I  have  observed  it  I  found  it  grew  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  the  streams  as  they  came  down  from  the  hills  but 
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not  on  the  exposed  bogs  where  those  streams  took  their  rise. 
Its  fronds  perhaps  attain  their  greatest  size  on  the  banks  of 
the  Long  Range  at  Killamey,  where  they  enjoy  warmth^ 
moisture  and  shelter. 

The  Polypodiums  are  ferns  of  great  beanty.  P.  Dryopieris^ 
the  Oak  Fern,  grows  among  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  copse 
wood,  or  by  the  shaded  side  of  the  stream,  or  not  unfrequently 
among  the  bonlders  on  the  mountain  side,  where  its  root 
creeps  along,  fally  protected  from  the  weather,  and  its  fronds 
make  their  way  upwards  among  the  stones.  I  have  found  it  on 
Mod  Siabod,  near  Gapel  Gorig,  near  Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  very 
fine  in  Borrowdale,  in  a  wood  at  Skelwith,  among  the  rooks 
in  Easedale,  on  the  sides  of  Helm  Crag,  Fairfield,  and  on  most 
of  the  Westmoreland  fells.  In  cultivation  it  succeeds  much 
better  than  the  Beech  Fern ;  but  in  a  wild  state  it  is  much  the 
rarer  plant.  Shelter  and  a  light  soil  are  all  that  this  most 
graceful  fern  seems  to  require. 

Polypodium  Pheyopteris,  Beech  Fern,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. How  it  gained  its  name,  what  connection  there 
may  be  between  it  and  the  beech,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
It  18  fond  of  a  stony  abode,  often  it  is  to  be  found  creeping 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall — there  are  some  very  large  patches 
of  it  in  such  a  situation  by  the  roadside  between  Grasmere 
and  Keswick  and  also  between  Llanberis  and  Oapel  Ourig. 
It  is  often  to  be  found  spreading  among  a  pile  of  stones  or 
flourishing  in  some  moist  nook  beneath  the  rocks.  It  loves 
water  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  greater  beauty  than  when  growing  in  some  narrow  cleft  in 
the  rook  by  the  side  of  the  dashing  stream  or  waterfall,  where 
it  receives  occasional  showers  of  spray.  In  cultivation  it 
should  therefore  receive  more  than  its  fair  share  of  moisture. 
I  have  found  it  in  many  parts  of  North  Wales,  near  Llanrwst 
and  the  Snowdon  range,  in  Scotland,  and  at  Ambleside,  Kes^- 
wick  &o.»  in  the  Lake  District. 
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Polypodium  Calcareum^  Limestone  Polypody,  very  closely 
resembles  the  Oak  Fem^  but  it  is  of  much  more  robast  growth. 
It  is  also  much  less  common,  only  being  found  in  limestone 
districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton,  at  the  Lover's 
Leap  and  other  places,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
fissures  of  the  cliffs.  I  have  found  it  a  plant  less  satisfiictory 
in  cultivation  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

Polypodium  Vulgate  is  to  be  found  on  old  walls,  on  hedge- 
rows, on  trees  almost  everywhere.  Its  varieties  are  some  of 
them  very  beautiful.  The  one  called  Serratum  I  have  found 
several  times  in  North  Wales,  but  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  genuine  Cambricum. 

The  Polystichums  appear  to  flourish  on  the  limestone  hills 
of  Derbyshire  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  Some  years  ago, 
whilst  stopping  in  that  county,  I  found  a  cave  of  some  size, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  rather  low  and  ornamented  with 
a  fringe  of  Polysiichuma  (Lobatum  I  think)  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  On  a  more  recent  visit,  I  found  that  some  local 
bookseller  had  published  a  map,  in  which  he  had  marked 
the  place  as  Fern  Gave,  and  consequently  had  brought  there 
a  swarm  of  restless  Vandals  (they  could  not  have  been  natu- 
ralists), who  had«  to  use  an  American  expression, "  blenkerized'* 
the  whole  place ;  not  a  fern  was  left  which  could  possibly  be 
reached. 

It  never  has  been  my  fortune  to  find  the  rare  Holly  Fern, 
Polysiicum  Lonchitia.  It  is  becoming  scarce  on  the  upper 
rocks  of  Snowdon.  I  hear  it  has  been  recently  found  on  one 
of  the  Westmoreland  Fells. 

Scolopendrium  Vulgarey  Hart's  Tongue,  is  a  very  common 
plant.  It  loves  a  damp,  shady  situation — old  moats,  deep, 
wet  ditches,  the  mouths  of  old  deserted  mines — such  are  its 
favourite  habitats.  From  such  localities  fronds  are  said  to 
have  been  gathered  three  feet  long  and  five  inches  wide. 
About  Hale  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size.    The  finest  I  have 
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ever  seen  were  in  some  very  deep  ditches,  entirely  sheltered 
from  the  sun  hy  thorns  and  bramhle  bushes,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Furaess.  No  fern  so  frequently  sports  and  produces 
fresh  varieties  both  in  a  wild  state  and  in  cultivation.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  a  fern- 
grower  at  Todmorden  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  the 
varieties  of  some  of  the  British  Ferns,  especially  of  the 
Halt's  Tongue,  the  Lady  Fern  and  the  Northern  Hard  Fern, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  greater  number  of  these  will 
prove  persistent. 

The  Woodsias  are  very  rare  and  have  only  been  found  in 
a  few  places  on  the  Snowdon  range,  in  Teesdale  and  the 
Highlands.  They  seem  to  like  inaccessible  places  and  in  some 
of  their  habitats  can  now  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  choose 
to  be  slnrg  down  the  cliffs  by  a  rope.  I  lately  heard  from  a 
friend  that  he  had  found  the  Woodsias  together  with  Asplenium 
Septentrionale  in  considerable  abundance  in""  Norway. 

The  subject  which  has  recently  engrossed  the  attention  of 
that  portion  of  the  scientific  world  which  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  natural  history  is  the  Origin  of  Species.  Has  all 
animated  nature  sprung  from  one  type,  or  from  a  very  limited 
number  of  types  ?  Have  aU  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field  been  produced  from  one  seed,  or  from  a 
very  small  number  of  parent  seeds  ?  Have  the  weeds — should 
I  not  rather  say  the  flowers  ? — of  the  sea  been  changed  into 
the  radiata  and  so  into  the  articulata  ?  Has  the  fish  acquired 
powers  of  living  and  moving  on  dry  land  ?  Has  the  reptile, 
with  its  loathsome  form,  passed  into  the  songster,  gaily 
carolling  in  the  pure  ethereal  vault  of  heaven  ?  Has  the 
struthious  bird,  formed  by  its  Maker  to  seek  its  food  on  the 
vast  sterile  wilderness,  lost  the  power  of  flight,  and  thus  been 
formed  into  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  feathered 
fowl  and  the  four  footed  beast,  whose  life  is  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ?     Are  we  to  suppose  that  some  bear,  of 
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very  aquatic  tastes,  has  found  it  possible  to  pass  its  whole 
life  in  the  salt  seas,  subsisting  on  the  animated  life  they 
produce,  the  form  of  its  body  suffering 

"  A  8ea  change, 
**  Into  someihing  rich  and  strange ;" 

its  mouth  increasing  vastly  in  size,  its  fore  paws  becoming  fins 
and  its  hind  paws  growing  into  a  monstrous  tail  ?  Or  that  the 
offspring  of  this  amphibious  bear  should,  as  generations  pass 
away,  become  the  ancestors  of  the  immense  Greenland  whale  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  gabbering  imitative  ape  is  but  a 
lower  form  of  the  reflecting  self-dependent  man  ? 

I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  adopt  views  such  as 
some  of  those  which  have  been  brought  forward — ^why  we 
should  think  that  every  gulf  in  our  way  is  so  easily  to  be 
bridged  over.  I  cannot  see  that  because  the  Creator  of  all 
things  has  disposed  all  his  creatures  in  a  wonderful  order,  has 
arranged  them  with  admirable  symmetry  in  a  graduated  scale, 
has  formed  them  not  fantastic  and  dissimilar,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  other,  that  they  are  therefore  sprang 
from  one  source,  or  from  a  very  small  number  of  sources. 
If  we  say  from  one  source,  we  must  almost  conclude  that 
they  are  self- created. 

Without  adopting  the  theories  which  have  been  propounded, 
I  have  no  doubt  this  controversy  will  result  in  proving  the 
close  connection  which  exists  among  the  often  dissimilar 
varieties  of  the  same  tribe,  and  that  many  diverse  specimens 
are  sprung  from  a  common  origin.  Look  at  our  British 
Ferns — Can  we  doubt  that  many  species  are  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  and  have  acquired  their  present  characteristics 
from  a  long  course  of  growth  it  very  dissimilar  localities  ? 
For  instance,  Asplenium  Marinum,  with  its  tough,  leathery 
fronds,  loving  the  sea  cave  and  the  salt  spray,  has  a  certain 
relation  to  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrum,  with  its  much  more 
complex  frond,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the.shady  bank  beneath 
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the  hedge  row^  whilst  Asplenium  Lanceolatum  seems  to  form 
an  intermediate  link.  Are  not  the  dififerences  in  the  formation 
of  these  three  plants  prohably  due  to  the  physical  di£ferences 
of  the  places  of  their  growth  ?— those  differences  so  long 
established  that  it  is  now  imposible  to  grow  the  one  from  the 
seed  of  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  the  difference  between 
Asplenium  Trichotnanes  and  A.  Viride  is  very  slight  and 
may  easily  be  explained  by  the  different  character  of  their 
ordinary  habitats ;  the  one  stronger  and  hardier,  growing  on 
rocks  and  walls  in  the  lower  country,  where  at  times  it  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought ;  the  other,  generally  high  up  on 
the  fells,  only  in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  where  the  colour  of  its  frond  may  have  grown  delicate 
and  green  from  the  influence  of  jBrequent  mists.  The  two 
Hymenophylluftts  resemble  each  other  very  closely ;  yet,  who 
has  seen  the  more  robust  WiUoni  assume  the  more  spreading 
frond  of  the  Tunhridgense,  or  the  more  pointed  seed  vessel 
of  the  former  become  jagged  at  its  mouth  like  the  latter  ? 
The  connection  between  the  oak  and  the  beech  fern  is  very 
near,  and  the  connection  between  the  former  and  the  limestone 
polypody  still  nearer ;  so  much  so,  that  we  might  look  for  a 
common  origin  for  these  beautiful  ferns.  Yet  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  growing  one  from  the  other.  So  much  for  the 
permanence  of  species,  the  characteristics  of  which  have  been 
developed  by  a  long  course  of  growth  in  certain  localities. 
It  may  be  said  there  are  ferns  the  form  of  which  we  can 
change  and  which  will  produce  most  curious  and  beautiful 
varieties  imder  cultivation.  The  Hart's  Tongue,  for  instance, 
will  produce  a  divided  and  a  subdivided  and,  indeed,  a  perfectly 
branched  frond ;  the  edge  will  become  frilled  and  curled,  or 
jagged,  or  narrow  like  a  strap,  or  broad,  almost  circular,  in 
shape.  In  the  same  way  the  Northern  Hard  Fern,  the  Lady 
Fern,  the  Male  Fern,  all  change  almost  under  our  eyes.  These 
changes,  however,  are  evidently  owing  to  accidents  of  soil  and 
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aspeot.  They  are  rarely  persistent  and  such  plants  readily  go 
back  to  the  parent  type.  Gunning  gardeners  will  very  likely 
produce  more  remarkable  varieties  than  any  we  now  have. 

In  these  few  pages  I  have  attempted  to  put  down  some 
observations  on  the  growth  and  dwelling  place  of  this  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  and  having  done  so  let 
me  apologize  for  ever  having  undertaken  the  task.  Very  loud 
are  the  lamentations  of  every  lover  of  nature  on  the  wholesale 
devastations  which,  year  by  year,  are  being  made  on  the  rarer 
specimens  of  ferns,  and  many  doubts  are  felt  whether  any  will 
soon  be  left  by  the  road  side  or  by  the  mountain  stream.  The 
author  of  the  "Ferns  of  Derbyshire"  grows  very  indignant 
against  a  certain  bearded  dealer,  who  brings  his  packages  from 
Westmoreland  to  sell  or  to  exchange  for  the  natives  of  the 
former  county.  Lest  similar  accusations  should  be  brought 
against  me  I  have  veiled  most  of  my  localities  in  the  widest 
terms,  so  that  the  fern  fancier  will  not  find  them  v/ithout  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  and  careful  observation.  That  labour 
amid  the  finest  scenery  our  island  affords  is  most  health- 
giving  and  delightful ;  those  observations  cannot  but  be  the 
source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment.  I  can  only  wish  that 
whoever  undertakes  this  branch  of  field  botany  may  be  re- 
warded by  as  many  successful  mountain  rambles  as  have  fallen 
to  my  lot. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE     LIFE    AND    WRITINGS 
OF    THE    LATE    HENRY    BUCKLEY. 

By  T.  T.   Wilkinson,  F.R.A.8,  Ac. 
(Rbad  5tb  Fbbbuabt,  1863.) 


For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  operatives  of  Lnncasliirc 
and  Yorkshfre  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  pure  geometry.  Most  of  these  were  purely  self-taught 
meoy  and  owed  their  ultimate  fame  to  ability  only.  Located 
in  groups,*  which  spread  over  the  two  counties,  and  even  ex- 
tended into  Cheshire  and  Northumberland,  they  pursued  their 
studies  at  the  loom,  or  in  the  mine,  undeterred  by  difficulties  ; 
their  diagrams  being  either  sketched  on  slates  which  they 
hung  upon  their  weaving-frames,  or  mentally  depicted  so 
as  to  be  seen  only  by  the  "mind's  eye."  Yet,  whether  in 
darkness  or  in  seclusion,  they  laboured  on,  diffusing  their 
influence  around,  until  at  length  they  succeeded  in  giving  a 
tone  even  to  the  studies  of  our  universities.  A  wandering 
journeyman  hatter  (Fletcher)  in  process  of  time  connected 
them  with  some  kindred  spirits  resident  in  the  metropolis — 
the  journals  of  the  day  began  to  include  some  of  their  best 
speculations  and,  ultimately,  pure  geometry  reigned  supreme 
in  the  hands  of  Wolfenden,  Ryley,  Butterworth,  Whitley, 
Swale,  Hilton,  Lawson,  Gompertz,  Campbell,  Smith,  Cunliffe, 
Holt,  Rutherford  and  Eay.  These  able  geometers,  as  well  as 
many  others  whose  names  I  have  not  space  to  mention,  took 
the  ancient  Greek  forms  of  Geometry  for  their  models  and  at 
times  well  nigh  exhausted  the  subjects  they  undertook  to 
investigate.       But,   in  general,   it   may    be   said   that  they 

*  Transactions,  vol.  xiv,  p.  iiO. 
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followed  no  settled  plan  in  their  courses  of  study ;  and  hence 
their  isolated  solutions  require  some  previous  systematic 
arrangement  before  their  real  value  can  be  perceived.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  Greek  geometry  will  be  found  to  owe 
several  most  important  extensions  to  their  skilful  handling ; 
and  some  of  our  ablest  modem  writers  on  these  subjects  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  pages  of  our  mathe- 
matical periodicals  for  many  of  their  best  examples.  On 
several  former  occasions^  I  have  directed  attention  to  the 
labours  of  some  of  these  able  men  and  endeavoured  to 
systematize  a  portion  of  their  writings.  In  what  follows  I 
propose  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  those  worthies,  and 
to  offer  his  example  to  those  self-taught  aspiring  students 
who  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  .and 
York. 

Henry  Buckley  was  bom  at  Tumey  Bank,  in  Saddleworth, 
on  the  nth  March,  1811.  In  early  youth,  he  was  sent  to  a 
dame-school  in  the  village,  but  the  instruction  there  given  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  merest  radiments.  On  arriving  at 
manhood  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write  but,  having 
become  acquainted  with  some  young  men  who  were  studying 
geometry,  he  began  to  feel  himself  degraded  in  their  company 
and  determined  to  imitate  their  example.  Elementary  reading 
and  writing  were  soon  mastered.  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
followed  in  their  wake,  and  he  then  mustered  courage  suffi- 
cient to  attack  the  ''  Elements  of  Euclid."  By  diligence  and 
perseverance  he  mastered  the  eight  books  of  "Thomas 
"  Simpson's  Geometry"  in  a  very  short  period,  and  then  began 
to  apply  their  principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  and 
theorems.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Butterworth,  of  Haggate,  near  Oldham  and,  in  process   of 


•  See  my  paper  "  on  the  Lancashire  Geometers,  and  their  Writings/'  volume  xi. 
of  the  "Manchester  Memoirs;"  also,  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Swale:" 
and  "  Liyerpool  Mathematicians,"  in  former  volumes  of  these  "  Transactions.' 
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time,  Mr.  Buckley  became  a  worthy  disciple  of  that  worthy 
man  and  able  geometer. 

Although  Tumey  Bank  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Haggate,  Mr  Buckley  was  not  deterred  either  by  this  or  the 
state  of  the  weather  from  visiting  his  tutor  several  times  a 
week  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  last  visits  to  Wood- 
house,  he  pointed  out  with  allowable  pride,  not  only  the 
bleak  road  towards  Haggate,  over  the  Saddleworth  moors, 
but  also  the  quiet  nook  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining  where 
he  used  to  pursue  his  studies  undisturbed  by  the  bustle  of 
the  world.  It  was  here  that  he  conceived  some  of  his  best 
processes;  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  thought  out  the 
analyses  of  many  of  those  difficult  problems  which  occa- 
sionally puzzled  both  his  tutor  and  their  common  friends,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Whitley,  and  Professor  Davies.  As  may  be 
expected  from  his  associates,  his  taste  was  almost  wholly 
geometrical.  Geometry  was  ever  his  favourite  subject  of 
thought,  although  his  papers  contain  sufficient  to  prove  that 
algebra,  trigonometry,  series  and  the  calculi  had  not  escaped 
his  attention.  His  highest  ambition,  however,  was  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  his  numerous  solutions  of  problems 
and  theorems,  now  in  my  possession,  the  great  majority  relate 
to  the  construction  of  triangles  from  given  data — to  sections 
of  ratio  and  of  space— to  inclinations,  porisms  &c.,  of  which 
a  small  portion  has  been  contributed  to  the  ''  Diaries,"  the 
"York  Oourant"  and  the  "  Educational  Times."  From  the 
numbering  of  some  of  his  collections  it  would  appear  that  he 
intended  to  form  them  into  separate  essays;  but  the  most 
extended  are  necessarily  very  incomplete.  In  what  follows 
it  is  proposed  to  point  out  the  nature  of  some  of  these  inves- 
tigations, and  to  add  an  occasional  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subjects  under  consideration.  The  problems  of 
Inclinations,  combined  with  those  of  Tangenoies,  give  rise  to 
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many  curious  constructions.  There  are  many  questions  of 
no  easy  nature,  belonging  to  this  class,  in  Mr.  Buckley's 
remains.  I  may  select  the  following  as  noi  unworthy  of 
notice  ; — 

Question  I. 

It  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  to  pass  through  the 
centres  of  two  given  circles,  to  cut  them  in  C  and  D,  so  that 
0  D  shall  be  of  a  given  length. 

Construction.  Let  A  B  (fig.  1),  be  the  centres  of  the 
given  circles :  join  A  B,  and  produce  this  line  to  a,  making 
B  a  =  the  given  distance  0  D ;  produce  B  a  to  M  so  that 
BM:Btf  ::  BC:  AD.  From  the  points  M,  A,  draw  the 
lines  A  C,  M  C,  to  meet  the  circle  (B)  in  C,  so  that  A  C  : 
M  C  :  :  A  D  :  B  C  :  the  method  of  doing  which  is  well  known ; 
— then  through  the  points  A,  B,  0,  describe  the  circle  ABC, 
and  C  D  joining  the  points  where  this  cuts  (A)  and  (B)  will 
be  the  line  required. 

Demonstration.  Join  A  D  and  0  D.  Then  <  A  D  C  = 
<  G  B  M  ;  and  if  a  ^  be  supposed  drawn  parallel  to  0  M,  we 
have  BM:Ba::BO:B^ ;— and  by  cons.  B  M  :  B  a  : 
B  C  :  A  D.  Hence  A  D  =  C  B.  Again,  by  parallels  c  a 
0  M  :  :  B  C  =  A  D  :  B  C ;  and  by  cons.  A  C  :  M  C  : 
A  D  =  B  C  :  B  0.  Consequently  AC  =^  ac.  Lastly,  because 
<ADC  =  <cBa;  AD=BC;andAC=ca;  .'. 
C  D  =  B  a  ==  the  given  line  by  construction.     Q.  E.  D. 

Question  II. 

It  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  to  touch  two  right  lines 
given  in  position,  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
points  of  contact,  parallel  to  another  right  line  given  in 
position,  to  meet  a  given  circle,  the  intercepted  chord  may  be 
of  a  given  length. 

Construction,  In  the  given  circle  (Q),  (fig.  2)  apply  D  E 
=  the  given  chord,  and  demit  Q  R,  perpendicular  to  D  E, 
meeting   it  in   R.     Then  with   centre  Q,  and  radius  Q  R, 
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describe  the  circle  Q  R  I ;— draw  the  tangent  G I F  0  parallel 
to  the  right  line  given  in  position,  meeting  A  G  in  G.  At  the 
point  G  erect  the  perpendicular  G  P,  meeting  the  line  A  B, 
which  bisects  the  <  G  A  B  in  P  ;— then  P  is  the  centre  of  the 
required  circle. 

Demonstration.  Describe  the  circle  G  P  B.  This  evidently 
touches  the  lines  given  in  position ;  and  since  G  F  I  6  is 
drawn  from  one  of  the  points  of  contact  parallel  to  the  other 
line  given  in  position,  and  D  E  and  F  6  being  at  equal 
distances  from  Q,  .  * .  F  G  =  D  E,  the  required  intercept. 
Q.  E.  D. 

By  a  similar  combination  of  Tangencies  with  the  dififerent 
cases  of  the  Section  of  Space,  Mr.  Buckley  has  produced  a 
series  of  very  interesting  results,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
requisite  diagrams  precludes  the  possibility  of  inserting  more 
than  the  following  neat  example  : — 

Question  III. 

To  describe  a  circle  to  touch  two  right  lines  given  in 
position,  so  that  if  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  touch  this  circle, 
parallel  to  another  right  line  given  in  position,  the  rectangle 
of  the  segments  made  by  the  point  of  contact  may  be  equal 
to  a  given  rectangle. 

Construction,  Let  A  B,  A  G,  be  the  lines  given  in  position 
(fig.  3) ;  describe  any  circle  (Oj)  to  touch  them,  and  draw 
D  F  parallel  to  L  M,  the  other  line  given  in  position,  and 
touching  it  at  E.  Join  A  and  the  centre  Oi,  upon  which  take 
A  O,  a  fourth  proportional  to  D  E,  E  F,  A  Oi*,  and  the  given 
rectangle.  With  centre  0  thus  obtained,  describe  the  circle 
0  G  to  touch  the  lines  A  G,  A  B,  i»nd  it  will  be  that  required. 

Demonstration.  Draw  B  G  C  parallel  to  L  M,  touching 
the  circle  (0),  and  meeting  the  right  lines  in  B  and  G.  Then 
by  similar  figures  A  Oj* :  E  D.  D  F  :  :  A  0'  :  B  G.  G  G. 
But  by  cons.  A  0?  :  E  D.  D*  F  :  :  A  0'  :  given  rectangle. 
. ' .  B  G.  G  G  *  given  rectangle,  and  B  G  G  is  drawn  parallel 
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to  L  M,  the  right  line  given  in  position.  But  the  circle  (O) 
touches  A  B  and  A  0  ;  and  hence  it  is  the  one  required. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Problems  respecting  Ratio  are  very  numerous.  Many  of 
them  embrace  the  properties  of  two  or  more  circles  and 
appear  well  worthy  of  transcription,  did  space  permit.  The 
following  will  suffice  for  illustrating  his  method  of  treating 
one  of  the  more  difficult  combinations  : — 

Question  IV. 

Three  points  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  a  fourth, 
such  that,  if  a  circle  be  described  with  it  as  a  centre,  and  a 
given  radius,  tangents  drawn  to  it  from  the  three  given  points 
may  have  given  ratios  to  one  another. 

Analysis,  Suppose  the  circle  described  (fig.  4),  with  the 
given  radius  and  centre  O,  so  that  the  tangents  AD,  BE, 
C  F,  drawn  from  the  given  points  A,  B,  C,  may  have  the  given 
ratio.  Join  A  0,  B  O,  C  O,  and  draw  the  radii,  D  O,  E  O, 
F  0.  Then,  per  conditions,  m  :  n  :  :  A  D  :  B  E ;  or,  m*  : 
n»  :  :  A  D'  (A  0'— 0  D')  :  E  B'  (B  0'— E  0»).  Upon  O  E 
take  0  I,  a  fourth  proportional  to  m",  n*,  and  O  D*  or  O  E* ; 
with  centre  B,  and  radius  =  the  side  of  a  square  =  0  E' — 
0  I*,  describe  a  circle,  to  which  draw  the  tangent  O  G,  and 
radius  B  G.  Then,  since  m*  :  n*  :  :  A  0'— O  V  :  B  O*— 
O  E"  :  :  H  O'  :  B  O'  —  (0  E»— O  P)  =  B  0»  — B  G'  = 
G  0\  Hence  m*  :  n'  :  :  A  O'  :  G  0»;  or  A  0  :  G  O  :  : 
m  :  n.  Therefore,  A  0  has  to  G  O  a  given  ratio,  and  .*.  the 
locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  A  0  and  G  0  is  a  circle 
by  Prop.  II,  Book  ii.  Dr.  Simson's  "Locis  Planis."  In  the 
same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  A  0  has  a  given  ratio  to 
a  tangent  to  a  circle  whose  centre  is  G.  These  loci  being 
described,  will  evidently  intersect  in  O,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
required.  Hence  the  Construction  and  Demonstration  are 
obvious.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  loci  will  intersect  in 
two  points,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  for  centre. 
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In  a  note  appended  to  this  question  it  is  stated  that  ^'  Mr. 
"  John  Whitley  considered  it  a  very  difficult  problem." 

The  properties  of  Bisectant  Axes,  as  investigated  by  myself 
in  the  "Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary"  for  1853,  appear  to 
have  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  His  manuscripts 
contain  a  graduated  series  of  well-chosen  examples  involving 
applications  of  the  method,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
difficulty.     I  select  the  following  as  an  illustration  : — 

Question  V. 

A  B  and  A  C  are  right  lines  given  in  position,  and  P  is  a 
given  point :  it  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  through  the 
point  P,  to  bisect  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle,  and  such 
that  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  circle  to  be  described  from 
the  point  P>  it  may  meet  A  B  and  A  0  in  B  and  F,  so  that 
the  ratio  of  P  F  :  F  B  may  be  given. 

Construction.  Demit  P  C  (fig.  5)  perpendicular  to  A  0, 
and  in  it,  produced  if  necessary,  take  C  G  so  that  P  C  :  0  G 
in  the  given  ratio ;  draw  G  B  parallel  to  A  C,  meeting  A  B 
in  B,  and  join  P  B.  Produce  P  Q  until  P  Q.  Q  R  =  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  given  circle  ;  then  draw  E  0,  the 
Bisectant  Axis,  meeting  P  0,  drawn  perpendicular  to  P  B  in 
O,  the  centre  of  the  circle  required. 

Demonstration.  Describe  the  circle  (0)  meeting  the  given 
one  in  T  and  S.  Then,  since  by  cons.  P  C  :  C  G  :  : 
F  P  :  F  B  ;  .'.  P  F  has  to  F  B  the  given  ratio.  Again, 
smce  P  Q.  Q  R  =  T  Q*,  the  line  T  Q  S  is  evidently  a 
diameter ;  and  the  circle  also  passes  through  P.  .*.  the  circle 
(O)  is  the  one  required.  In  nearly  the  same  manner  the 
problem  may  be  solved  when  F  B  is  required  to  be  of  a  given 
length.     Q.  E.  D. 

His  treatment  of  geometrical  maxima  and  minima  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  elegant.  He  communicated  several  curious 
investigations  of  this  class  to  his  friend  William  Tomlinson, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  "York  Courant,"  and  they  form  a 
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portion  of  the  very  meritorious  mathematical  correspondence 
in  that  journal. 

The  following  was  probahly  intended  for  the  same  desti- 
nation had  that  series  of  questions  been  continued : — 

Question  VI. 

Two  circles  being  given  in  magnitude  and  position,  it  is 
required  to  determine  a  point  P  in  a  right  line  A  B  given  in 
position  without  the  circles,  so  that  if  tangents  be  drawn  from 
this  point  to  the  circles,  their  ratio  may  be  the  greatest  or 
least  possible. 

Construciioff.  From  C  and  D  (fig.  6),  the  centres  of  the 
given  circles,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  G  A  and  D  B,  upon 
the  line  A  B  given  in  position  ;  draw  the  tangents  from  A  and 
B  to  the  circles ;  take  A  G  and  B  H  equal  to  these  respec- 
tively ;  and  by  Prop,  iii,  page  70,  "  Gentleman's  Diary,"  for 
1887,  draw  G  P  and  H  P  to  meet  A  B  in  P,  so  that  their 
ratio  may  be  the  greatest  or  least  possible ;  lastly,  from  P 
draw  the  tangents  P  F  and  P  I,  which  are  those  required. 

Demonstration,  Draw  the  tangent  A  E,  and  join  C  E,  C  F, 
D  I.  Then  by  cons.  A  G  =  A  E,  and  A  G«  =  A  C— C  F". 
But  PP=PC»— CP  =  AC'  +  AP'  — C  P=  A  P»  + 
AE»  =  A  P»  +  A  G'  =  G  P».  Hence,  P  F  =  PG;  and  in 
the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  P  I  =  P  H.  But  by 
cons.  P  G  has  to  P  U  the  greatest  or  least  ratio  possible,  and 
.'.  the  tangents  P  F  and  P  T  possess  the  same  property. 
Q.  E.  D. 

In  other  portions  of  Mr.  Buckley's  manuscripts  I  find  some 
elegant  properties  of  Poles  and  Polars,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Prize  Question,  No.  659,  in. the  "Educational  Times." 
The  quadrature  and  tracing  of  curves  form  the  subject  of 
several  other  papers,  some  of  which  are  very  neatly  investi- 
gated by  means  of  pure  geometry.  He  also  considered  and 
extended  Castillon*s  problem  of  inscribing  "  a  triangle  in  a 
"  given   circle,  so   that  its  sides   shflll  pass  through   given 
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"points;"  but  here  again  the  complexity  of  the  requisite 
diagrams  wiU  not  admit  of  my  giving  more  than  the  enun- 
ciations of  the  most  curious.     They  are  as  follow : — 

Problem  /.  In  a  given  circle  it  is  required  to  describe 
three  circles  to  touch  each  other  and  the  given  circle,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  drawing  tangents  at  the 
three  points  of  contact  of  the  given  circle,  and  the  circle 
required  to  be  described,  may  pass  through  three  given  points 
not  in  the  same  straight  line* 

[This  is  Castillon  s  and  Malfatti's  problems  combined.  The 
investigation  is  very  lengthy  and  includes  various  cases  of 
several  subsidiary  problems.] 

Problem  II.  In  a  given  circle,  it  is  required  to  describe 
three  other  circles  to  touch  each  other  and  the  given  one,  so 
that  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  formed  by  drawing 
tangents  at  the  points  of  contact,  as  before,  may  be  parallel 
to  lines  given  in  position,  and  the  remaining  side  pass  through 
a  given  point. 

[This  investigation  is  also  lengthy,  and  he  remarks  at  the 
close  that  there  vtQ  fourteen  other  cases  of  this  problem  yet 
to  be  considered.]  .  ^ : 

The  analyses  of  the  preceding  involve  considerable  difiBculty, 
and  evince  an  amount  of  reading  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  their  autho^  His  power  of  invention  is  conspicuous 
throughout ;  and  this,  together  with  the  admitted  elegance  of 
his  writings,  entitles  him  to  rank  high  amongst  our  modem 
geometers.  Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  the  investigation 
of  Porisms,  considered  geometrically.  Several  of  these  have 
been  contributed  to  the  ''Educational  Times,"  but  by  no 
means  the  greater  portion.  At  one  time  he  intended  to  publish 
a  small  work  on  this  difficult  subje*;  but  various  causes 
prevented  his  carrying  this  intention  into  effect.*  The  follow- 
ing may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  his  mode  of  procedure. 

*  Tbose  who  desire  to  see  a  complete  restoration  of  tbe  three  lost  Books 
of  Porismt,  miy  be  rfferred  to    '*  Let   trols  Llvres  de  Poritmes   d'Euolidt 
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Question  VII. 

A  B  is  a  given  chord  of  the  given  circle  A  P  B,  and  P  is  a 
given  point  in  its  circumference ;  another  point  Q  may  be 
found,  and  also  the  position  of  A  B,  such,  that  if  any  right 
line  be  drawn  from  Q  meeting  the  circle  in  R  and  D,  so  that 
A  D  may  have  to  B  D  a  given  ratio ;  the  ratio  of  A  R  :  B  R 
is  also  given  and  may  be  found. 

Construction.  Let  APB  (fig.  7),  be  the  given  circle,  P 
the  given  point,  and  A  D  the  given  chord.  At  P  draw  tbe 
indefinite  tangent  P  Q,  parallel  to  which  draw  A  B  ;  draw  the 
tangent  A  Q,  meeting  PQ  in  Q,  the  point  required. 

Demonstration.  From  Q  draw  any  right  line,  Q  R  D 
meeting  the  circle  in  R  and  D,  so  that  A  D  :  B  D  :  :  r  :  s, 
the  given  ratio.  Join  A  R,  B  R  ;  and  P  R  meeting  A  B,  pro- 
duced in  F ;  draw  also  A  P,  B  P,  D  P.  In  R  A  produced 
take  R  G  =  R  B,  and  join  F  G  and  B  G ;  then  produce  A  D 
till  D  0  =  D  B  ;  join  B  C,  and  let  Q  D  and  P  D  cut  A  B  in 
L  and  E.  Since  the  triangles  APB,  A  Q  P,  B  D  0,  are 
similar,  and  also  D  E  B,  D  A  P;  hence  D  B  :  BE  :  :  D  P  : 
P  A;  and  .-.  D  P.  B  E  =  B  D.  P  A  =  B  C.  P  Q.  Whence 
D  P  :  P  Q  :  :  C  B  :  B  E.  But  by  similar  triangles  and 
parallels  AL:LE::AD:AC::AE:AB.  .\A  E*= 
A  L.  A  B.  Again,  <GRB=<APB,  and  hence  the 
triangles,  G  R  B,  A  P  B,  Q  A  P,  B  R  F,  P  A  R,  are  similar, 
and  F  B  :  A  P  : :  B  R  :  P  R ;— .-.  F  B.  P  R  =  A  P.  B  R  = 
P  Q.  B  G.  Whence  F  B  :  B  G  :  :  P  Q  :  P  R,  and  the 
triangles  P  Q  R,  F  G  B,  are  also  similar,  and  B  G  is  parallel 
to  P  R  F,  and  Q  R  D  to  F  G.  .-.  A  L  :  A  F  :  :  R  A  :  A  G  :  : 
A  F  :  A  B.  .-.  A  P  =  A  L.  A  B,  and  hence,  A  F  =  A  E. 
Finally,  because  the  line  Q  R  D  is  drawn  so  that  A  D  :  B  D 
:  :  r  :  s,  and  since  A  E  :  E  B  :  :  A  D  :  D  B.  .-.  A  E  =  A  F  : 
E  B  :  :  r  :  s.  Consequently,  AR:BK  =  RG::AF: 
BF  =  2AF  +  BF;  or,  AR  :  BR::r:2r  +  s,  a  con- 

"par  M.  Chasles,"  Paris,  1860,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  great 
geometer. 
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stant  ratio : — the  given  chord  A  B  has  also  the  required 
position,  and  the  point  Q  is  therefore  the  one  required. 

From  the  above  we  obviously  deduce  the  following  : — P  is 
a  given  point  posited  in  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle 
P  A  B,  and  A  B  is  a  chord  given  both  in  length  and  in  position ; 
another  point  Q  may  be  found,  such,  that  if  lines  be  drawn 
from  any  point  D  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  through 
P,  Q,  cutting  A  B  in  L,  B ;  the  rectangle  A  B.  A  L  =AE'. 
Q.  E.  D. 

I  add  the  following  from  the  same  manuscript : — 

Porism  L  Three  circles  having  their  centres  in  the  same 
straight  line,  being  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  two 
straight  lines  may  be  found  that  will  also  be  given  in  posi- 
tion, such  that,  if  tangents  be  drawn  from  ani/  point  in  one  of 
the  circumferences  to  the  other  two,  and  perpendiculars  be 
demitted  from  the  same  point  on  the  lines  to  be  found ;  the 
rectangle  of  the  tangents  shall  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  perpendiculars  and  a  certain 
given  space. 

Porism  II.  Two  circles,  one  included  within  the  other, 
being  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  two  right  lines  may  be 
found  given  in  position,  such  that,  if  from  any  point  in  the 
lesser  circle  perpendiculars  be  demitted  upon  the  lines  to  be 
found,  and  through  the  same  point  an  ordinate  to  the  greater 
circle  be  drawn ;  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
will  always  have  a  constant  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate. 
Hence  also  this 

Problem,  Three  circles  being  given  in  magnitude  and 
position,  whose  centres  are  in  the  same  right  line  ;  it  is 
required  to  find  in  one  of  them  a  point,  such  that,  tan- 
gents being  drawn  to  the  other  two,  their  rectangle  may  be 
given. 

In  other  portions  of  the  papers,  I  find  several  neat  theorems 
of  considerable  importance.     An  investigation  of  one  of  these 
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is  given  by  way  of  illustration,  and  the  enunciations  of  several 
others  are  added  as  exercises  for  the  student. 

Question  VIII. 

If  perpendiculars  be  let  fall  from  the  angular  points  of  a 
triangle  upon  the  sides  ;  and  if,  from  the  extremity  of  one  of 
these  perpendiculars,  lines  be  drawn  to  the  other  two  pei'pen- 
diculars,  and  also  to  the  two  remaining  sides,  making  equal 
angles  with  them  all  on  the  same  side,  then  the  feet  of  these 
lines  shall  all  range  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Solution.  Let  A  B  C  (fig.  8),  be  the  triangle,  A  E,  B  F, 
C  D,  the  perpendiculars  meeting  each  other  in  O,  and  the 
sides  in  E,  D,  F,  respectively.  From  the  point  D,  draw  D  P, 
D  Q,  D  B,  D  S,  making  equal  angles  with  B  0,  B  F,  A  E, 
and  A  C.  Then  since  D  is  a  point  in  the  circle  circum- 
scribing the  triangle  B  C  F,  the  points  P,  Q,  S,  are  in  a  right 
line.  (See  Diary,  1845,  p,  62).  And  since  D  is  also  a  point 
in  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  AFO;  the  points 
B,  S,  Q,  are  also  in  aright  line.  Hence  the  points  P,  Q,  R,  S, 
are  in  a  right  line,  as  stated  in  the  enunciation.     Q.  E.  D. 

Theorem  L  Let  A  B  C  be  any  plane  triangle,  A  E,  CD, 
B  F,  the  perpendiculars  meeting  the  sides  in  E,  D,  F,  respec- 
tively, and  let  L  be  their  point  of  intersection.  Bisect  A  C, 
B  C,  and  A  B,  in  P,  Q,  R,  and  erect  the  perpendiculars  P  G, 
Q  H,  and  R  I,  respectively  equal  to  L  B,  L  A,  L  C,  Join 
I  G,  G  H,  H  I,  and  the  triangle  A  B  C  =  !  I  G  H. 

Theorem  IL  The  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all 
the  circles  which  can  be  described  each  to  pass  through 
the  angular  points  of  any  plane  triangle,  and  cut  the  cir- 
cumscribing circle  and  a  circle  of  contact  at  right  angles  = 

(a  b  c   (a  -f  b^+  c)  A|2 
|i6(«-b)(b-cr(c-.)J. 

Theorem  III.  Let  three  parabolas  be  described  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  and  have  their  principal  axes  in  the 
lines  bisecting  the  angles,  and  let  a  normal  be  drawn  from 
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the  point  of  contact  of  each  parabola  with  that  side  which  its 
principal  axis  intersects ;  then  the  product  of  these  normals  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  angular  points 
of  the  triangle  from  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  add  considerably  in  illustration 
of  other  portions  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  give  his  gene- 
ralizationn  of  some  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  the 
*' Mathematical  Companion."  Mr.  Butterworth  was  always 
fond  of  such  extensions,  and  no  doubt  would  urge  his  pupils 
to  make  similar  attempts.  Some  of  Mr.  Buckley's  latest 
papers  contain  a  series  of  interesting  problems  of  this  nature  ; 
bat  the  preceding  will  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  a  geometer 
of  no  mean  order. 

In  almost  every  instance  the.  Greek  models  are  faithfully 
copied,  and  in  some  instances  the  variations  of  the  data,  with 
the  corresponding  modifications  in  the  constructions,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  the  Alexandrian 
school. 

In  his  earlier  papers  the  historical  bearings  of  the  questions 
under  consideration  are  not  very  well  defined.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  some  of  his  later  discussions,  several  of  which 
are  very  carefully  annotated.  This  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  early  life  he  was  unable 
to  procure  the  necessary  works  of  reference ;  but,  on  attaining 
middle  age,  his  abilities  and  high  moral  character  had  become 
known ;  he  was  soon  engaged  in  several  important  offices  of 
trust,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  a  lady  who  was 
possessed  of  a  genial  disposition,  and  considerable  property. 
From  this  period  his  library  began  to  increase.  Every  work 
of  note  was  purchased  as  soon  as  published;  and  besides 
these  he  collected  a  large  pumber  of  the  works  of  the  conti- 
nental geometers,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  had  formed  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  collections  in  the  district. 
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But  the  possession  of  property  did  not  prove  to  him  an 
unmixed  good.  He  became  involved  in  a  long  and  expensive 
Chancery  suit  respecting  some  portion  of  a  woollen  mill  at 
Delph ;  and  although  he  ultimately  sustained  his  rights,  it  was 
not  without  considerable  exp^Buse,  both  of  time  and  money. 
During  one  portion  of  the  proceedings  he  was  obliged  to 
retain  possession  of  the  property  by  sleeping  on  the  premises. 
The  room  was  cold,  damp  and  unhealthy ;  and  he  unfortu- 
nately contracted  a  disease  which  developed  into  consumption. 
After  suffering  for  a  considerable  period,  his  naturally  robust 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  died  as  a  Christian  should. 
This  event  happened  on  the  16th  of  July,  1866,  when  he  was 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age :  his  widow  followed  him  to  the 
grave  exactly  three  years  after,  and  their  ashes  re^t  together 
in  the  burial  ground  attached  to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Friar- 
mere,  under  a  marble  slab  on  which  an  inscription  appro- 
priately commemorates  both  the  virtues  and  the  abilities  of 
the  deceased. 


ON  THE 
SCARCITY  OF  HOME-GEOWN  FRUITS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN ;  WITH  REMEDIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

By  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.8.A.  dtc. 


[In  a  Letter  to  Joseph  Mayer,  F.8.A.  tic,,  Vfce-President.] 


(Bkao  7th  Mat,  1863.) 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Since  I  have  resided  in  the  country  I  have 
been  led  to  consider  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  although  it  is  one  of  great 
importance,  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  and  particularly 
of  those  residing  in  towns.  It  is  the  great  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  of  fruit,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  food  which  supplies  the  daily 
wants  of  the  cottager,  of  the  townsman,  of  our  soldiers  and 
of  our  sailors ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Government 
will  feel  bound  to  make  inquiry  and  help  to  remedy  an  evil 
the  effects  of  which  may  be  most  disastrous. 

Nature  intended  that  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute 
at  least  the  chief  support  of  man.  They  are  indispensable  to 
his  healthful  existence,  as  may  be  proved  and  is  yearly  strik- 
ingly proved,  by  depriving  ships'  crews  of  this  species  of  food. 
Some  years  since  the  boys  in  Christ's  Hospital  were  so  infected 
with  cutaneous  diseases  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  sent 
home ;  and  so  general  and  bad  was  the  malady  that  a  medical 
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inquiry  was  institated.  The  evil  was  proved  to  have  resulted 
from  the  want  of  fruit  and  vegetable  diet.  Now  if  a  school 
such  as  this,  richly  endowed  and  watched  over,  is  liable  to  be 
infected  with  loathsome  disease  from  the  absence  of  natural 
food,  can  we  be  surprised  that  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  and  of  improvident  habits, 
are  the  victims  of  a  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  one  of 
nature's  primary  laws  ? 

That  my  remarks  may  not  take  a  discursive  range,  or  seem 
indefinite,  I  will  limit  them  to  one  or  two  of  the  main  fruits 
which  should  be  upon  every  poor  man's  table  ;  but  which  have 
become  so  scarce  and  expensive  that  they  are  almost  luxuries 
upon  the  tables  of  the  rich.  First  of  all  stands  The  Apple. 
We  learn  from  Solinus  that  Apples  were,  in  his  time,  so 
common  in  Thule*  (Shetland)  as  to  constitute  the  chief 
winter  food  of  the  people.  But,  at  the  present  day,  how 
many  of  the  Irish  have  ever  seen  an  Apple-pudding  ?  Even 
in  Kent  (a  reputed  fruit  county),  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
find  Apples  towards  the  month  of  January  fetching  from  2s. 
to  3s.  a  gallon  ;  and  I  have  known  them  supplied  to  a  noble- 
man's family  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
Apple  I  Now  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  not  worse  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Britain  seemed  then,  much  as 
we  find  it,  always  covered  with  fogs ;  but  Apples  grew 
abundantly ;  and  would  flourish  much  more  plentifully  now, 
because  a  wide  extent  of  waste  land  has  been  brought  into  a 
state  of  cultivation ;  and  we  will  admit  there  is  more  horti- 
cultural science. 

Am  I  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  Apple  ?  Pro- 
duce it  upon  the  dinner  table  in  any  shape,  and  nine  hundred 

*  Thjla  Uurga  est,  et  diutma,  pomoram  copioaa.  Qui  illio  habitant,  prineipio 
Tens  inter  pecndea  pabalis  viynnt,  et  lacte  in  byeme  compergunt  arbomm 
fractibQa.  Cap.  35,  edit  Ven.  1473.  See  Mr.  Hogg's  remarks  on  this  paaaage 
in  hia  Paper  on  Iceland,  printed  in  *'  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
"  Literature,"  vol.  vi,  p.  824  et  teq.  The  "  ultima  Thule"  of  the  Bomans  waa 
probably  Mainland,  the  ehief  of  the  Shetland  lalanda. 
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and  ninety-mne  in  a  thousand  will  devour  it  with  avidity. 
Of  all  fniits  it  is>  perhaps,  the  most  valuable.  It  is  extremely 
wholesome  :  less  than  any  it  tires  the  appetite,  for  it  may  be 
served  daily  and  be  ever  acceptable.  Tet  it  has  become  a 
forbidden  fruit  not  only  to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  :  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it  never 
finds  a  place  upon  the  board  of  thousands  of  families  even  in 
the  country ;  and,  of  course,  of  tens  of  thousands  in  towns ; 
and  it  is  never  supplied  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

I  have  referred  to  Solinus  to  shew  the  abundance  of  Apples 
in  UUima  Thule.  If  they  were  so  common  in  the  north,  it 
may  be  inferred  they  were  equally  so  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
That  they  were  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Brand  s  "  Popular  Antiquities"  contains  an 
immense  number  of  references  to  the  Apple.  The  old  custom 
of  "  wassailing"  the  Apple  trees  at  Christmas  to  make  them 
fruitful  (a  relic  of  pagan  superstition)  was  universal  through- 
out England  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  But  the  trees  no 
longer  exist  to  be  "  wassailed."  Even  within  our  memory, 
where  large  orchards  were  cultivated  we  see  now  only  a  few 
oldy  cankered  stumps,  producing  nothing  and  cumbering  the 
ground.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  fruit  has  become  more  and  more  neglected,  while 
the  population  has  gone  on  rapidly  doubling  and  re-doubUng 
itaelL 

It  is  true  the  science  of  Horticulture  has  given  us  a  won- 
derful variety  of  Apples ;  and  we  know,  perhaps,  better  than 
our  ancestors  how  to  produce  and  manage  the  choicer  kinds 
expeditiously  and  in  little  space :  Mr.  Bivers  tells  us  how  to 
grow  them  upon  pyramids  and  dwarf  bushes  as  thick  in  beds 
as  gooseberry  and  currant  trees.  But  these  blessings  are  not 
for  the  million,  although  they  could  be  supplied,  without 
difficulty,  with  Apples  equally  valuable  and  easily  attainable 
at  a  very  cheap  price. 
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The  easiest  mode  of  verifying  my  assertion  that  the  culture 
of  the  Apple  is  insufficient,  is  for  any  person  to  examine  the 
gardens  as  he  passes  through  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Where  he  may  detect  one  with  two  or  three  Apple  trees,  he 
will  find  twenty  or  thirty  without  one.  And  yet  a  single  tree 
will  produce,  according  to  age,  from  one  hushel  to  six  or 
seven  sacks.  If  well-meaning  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
take  so  much  pains  in  constructing  what  are  called  ''  model 
"  cottages"  for  labourers,  would  see  that  these  labourers  are 
industrious  and  provident,  a  well  stocked  garden  would  be 
insisted  on ;  but  at  present  this  grand  accessory  to  the  cot- 
tage^ this  vital  source  of  half  the  year's  subsistence,  is  left 
out  of  consideration ;  or  it  is  made  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

There  are  enormous  tracts  of  ground,  tenanted  by  thousands 
of  persons  less  blessed  than  the  class  I  have  just  alluded  to, 
which,  with  just  as  much  trouble  as  would  be  an  amusement^ 
might  be  cultivated  ;  and  would  be  cultivated  if  the  masters 
of  these  men  did  their  duty.  The  better-regulated  French, 
even  when  encamped  for  a  short  time  upon  waste  ground,  will 
soon  convert  the  waste  into  gardens,  which  occupy  their  leisure 
time,  find  them  wholesome  food  and  keep  them  sober,  cheerfal 
and  contented.  But  in  the  districts  in  England  to  which  I 
allude  (take  for  example  those  of  the  Brick-makers)*  squalor 
and  wretchedness,  drunkenness  and  high  wages  go  together. 
Neglected  by  their  masters  (who  only  look  to  the  work  to  be 
done),  their  gardenless  hovels  are  the  picture  of  misery. 
Gaining  wages  enough  to  keep  them,  with  provident  care, 
through  the  winter  their  only  solace  is  the  beer-shop ;  and 

*  In  referring  to  this  claas  of  labonrerB  I  make  espeoul  allnaion  to  tbeir 
general  character ;  and  such  as  I  know  it  to  be  in  this  county  and  in  Essex.  But 
I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  were  I  not  to  point 
to  his  excellent  management  and  the  consequent  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of 
his  men.  His  extensive  establishments  at  Teading,  near  Uxbridge,  and  in 
London,  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  master  is  intelligent  and 
philanthropic. 
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for  most  of  the  winter  months  they  subsist  by  begging  or 
stealing,  or  live  in  the  workhouse.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
gardens  would  be  books  of  instruction  to  them,  and  induce 
habits  of  foresight,  industry  and  sobriety  to  which  they  are 
at  present  strangers. 

But  how  are  we  to  provide  Apples  on  an  extensiye  scale  to 
make  them  of  general  utility  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Be  ever 
planting  trees.  I  will  giye  you  a  notion  of  what  might  have 
been  done  and  could  yet  be  done,  by  the  directors  of  our  rail- 
ways. Who  will  calculate  the  exact  number  of  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  unoccupied  land  by  the  sides  of  our  various  lines  7 
It  is  an  easy  task,  and  I  here  supply  an  estimate  of  what  may 
be  produced  in  a  single  mile.  One  mile  would  require  about 
250  trees,  the  cost  of  which,  and  the  labour  of  planting, 
would  be  about  £15.  As  good,  strong  trees  should  be  selected, 
in  three  years  they  would  pay  their  expenses ;  and  in  a  few  years 
more  we  may  calculate  that,  out  of  the  250,  about  200  would 
produce  five  bushels  each  which,  at  Ss.  per  bushel,  would  be 
£150 ;  and,  of  course,  if  both  sides  of  the  mile  of  railway  were 
planted,  the  returns  would  be  £800 ;  and  for  100  miles  we 
may  calculate  £30,000.  But  make  yet  a  deduction  for  con- 
tingencies, and  the  profit  would  be  enormous.  There  is  no 
reason,  moreover,  why  our  highways  and  byeways  should  not 
be  planted  with  fruit  trees  (especially  the  Apple) ;  and  also 
the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  surround  hospitals,  fortifications 
and  other  public  buildings.*  One  of  the  most  absurd  objec- 
tions that  has  been  opposed  to  my  suggestion  is  that  the  firuit 
might  be  stolen !  A  highly  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who 
keeps  a  large  and  respectable  school,  has,  or  had,  a  consi- 
derable space  of  unoccupied  wall,  the  advantages  of  which 


•  Sinee  writing  Ae  aboTe  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  my  views  on 
Ibis  rabjeet  before  the  Chairman  of  the  London,  Dover  and  ChaSiam  Bailway ; 
snd  I  have  hopes  that,  in  consequence,  my  suggestions  wiU  be  at  least  partially 
adopted.  If  so,  it  is  probable  we  may  soon  see  tiie  waste  groand  of  oar  lines  of 
railways  yielding  the  shareholders  a  good  profit  from  an  unlooked-for  souzee. 
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for  fruit  trees  I  pointed  out  to  him.  He  met  my  perBuasion 
with  the  common  objection^  a  fear  of  stealing.  I  observed, 
''  your  boys  must  eat  something ;  let  them  steal :  or  consider 
*'  the  fruit  their  own ;  and,  if  you  want  any,  get  up  in  the 
"  morning  early  and  steal  from  them."  But,  where  such  large 
quantities  of  fruit  as  I  contemplate  would  be  grown,  stealing 
to  any  extent  need  not  be  apprehended.  How  is  it  that  in 
France  we  see  the  roadsides  for  miles  lined  with  Apple  trees  ? 
Is  it  that  the  French  are  more  honest  than  we  ?  If  so,  let  us 
endeavour  to  rise  to  their  standard  of  honesty. 

The  French  not  only  grow  large  quantities  of  Apples,  upon 
which  the  working  classes  feed  to  an  extent  quite  unsuspected 
in  our  country  ;  but  they  export  to  England  the  main  portion 
of  what  comes  into  the  public  markets.^ 

Before  I  leave  the  Apple  let  me  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experiments  on  the  keeping  of  this  useful  fruit.  I  am  not 
aware  that  similar  experiments  have  been  made  and  published. 
The  Apples  are  allowed,  generally,  to  hang  too  long  upon  the 
trees.  The  ripening  of  every  kind  should  be  anticipated; 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  the  ripening  commences ; 
and  this  process  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  dry 
cellar,  from  which  the  light  is  excluded.  Guided  by  this  sure 
and  simple  rule,  I  have  preserved  Apples  in  perfection  many 

*  **  I  have  this  eyening,  20th  Nov.,  1815,  passed  through  Covent  Garden,  and 
**  seen  upwards  of  1,000  casks  of  Apples  that  have  heen  imported  firom  Frinee  ; 
"  and  not  less  than  an  equal  quantity  heaped  together  in  warehouses  near  Fleet 
"  Market,  oontaining  in  the  whole  not  less  than  40,000  bushels.  The  fruit  itself 
**  consists  of  fine  specimens  of  several  varieties,  which  appear  with  us  nearly 
"  extinct,  and  these  are  grown  mostly  on  the  opposite  coast  to  this  country ;  and 
"  as  there  must  be  some  cause  for  the  abundant  crop  in  that  eountry  in  a  season. 
**when  we  have  scarcely  any,  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  our  agricultnrmi 
**  societies  to  send  over  some  intelligent  person  to  inspect  the  nature  of  the 
*<  orchards  in  that  country ;  and,  if  possible,  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  the 
"  difference  of  culture  consists  T  Some  writer  on  agriculture,  I  think  Mr.  Tonn^, 
"  recommends  to  young  farmers,  at  certain  seasons  to  '  take  their  nags  and  see  what 
"  *  their  neighbours  are  about.'  Would  it  not  be  equally  prudent  for  the  growers  of 
"  fruit  here  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  their  rivals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"  channel  are  doing  ?  The  fruit  I  have  this  evening  seen  is,  at  a  moderate  calcn. 
"  cnlation,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  price  it  is  selling  for  in  the 
"  London  markets." — Hints  addrested  to  Proprietors  ofOrckards  etc,,  by  ^raUam 
Salisbury.    London,  1816. 
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months  after  my  neighbourB'  heavier  crops^  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  trees,  have  rotted. 

The  Fear  will,  probably,  ever  remain  a  luxury.  It  demands 
more  attention  than  the  Apple.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  correctly  shews  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  Pear  tree  comes  into  bearing : — 

•*  He  who  plants  Pean 
Plants  for  his  hein." 

Now  this  is  true  as  regards  some  varieties  of  the  Fear,  if 
left  to  themselves ;  but  we  may  plant  and  have  firuit  too  with 
perfect  safety ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  stated  that  a  seedling 
Pear  tree  may  be  expected  to  bear  some  time  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  I  have  one  which,  although  only  five  years  old, 
is  shewing  a  promise  of  firuit  buds  for  1864.  I  reversed  the 
order  of  nature ;  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  stand  still  and 
take  its  own  time,  I  moved  it  yearly  and  restrained  its  roots 
by  pruning. 

Next  to  the  Apple  I  place  the  Vine,  a  tree  but  little  under- 
stood, although,  like  the  Apple,  it  might  be  made  a  national 
benefit.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Vine  can  only  be 
made  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  hot- houses  and  green-houses ;  and  so 
prevalent  is  this  notion,  that  a  Vine  on  the  open  wall,  properly 
pruned,  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  People  cheat  themselves  into 
error;  and  imagining  that  their  convictions  are  based  on 
reasoning,  give  themselves  no  fiirther  concern  and  sit  down  in 
contented  despondency.  Our  forefathers  knew  better  (as 
I  am  attempting  to  show  in  my  **  Collectanea  Antiqua") : 
they  actually  made  the  Vine  productive  as  a  standard  in  the 
open ;  and  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  people  suppose, 
or  are  willing  to  believe  ;  for  the  mode  of  culture  which  our 
ancestors  adopted  is  now  unknown ;  and  people,  seeing  the 
Vine  constantly  fail  upon  walls,  erroneously  conclude  that  it 
cannot  succeed  under  less  favourable  circumstances.  For  fail 
it  will,  both  upon  walls  and  as  a  standard  in  the  open,  unless 
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what  may  be  called  its  physiology  be  studied  and  understood. 
When  this  is  comprehended  we  may  make  sure  of  securing 
an  abundance  of  its  delicious  fruit  every  year  without  any 
expense  or  trouble.  I  say  yearly,  because  such  a  season  as 
that  of  1860  only  comes  once  in  a  man's  life;  and  experience 
and  a  close  study  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Vine  in  the  open 
air  prove  that  what  is  commonly  called  ''  a  grape  season  "  is 
but  little  better  than  an  excuse  for  ignorance  or  want  of 
industry.  How  far  north  the  Vine  can  be  made  productive 
upon  open  walls  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Hoare  considers 
as  far  as  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude;  "and  even 
''  beyond  that  in  favourable  seasons :"  up  to  this  point  he  con- 
cludes that,  by  good  culture,  a  crop  may  be  depended  upon 
yearly.*  Although  failure  does  not  invariably  follow  bad 
management,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  our  climate,  to 
ensure  constant  success  scientific  culture  of  the  Yin6  is 
indispensable.  The  knowledge  required  is  so  simple,  the 
leading  principles  by  which  the  pruner  must  be  guided  are  so 
few  and  so  clear,  that  the  whole  art  may  be  attained  by  a  few 
hours'  study.  On  every  foot  of  wall,  except  such  as  face  the 
north,  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  pound  of  grapes ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  obvious  how  great  would  be  the  produce  were 
only  one  quarter  of  the  unoccupied  walls  of  our  houses, 
cottages  and  gardens  stocked  with  this  prolific  and  valuable 
tree.  The  above-quoted  writer  asserts  ''  that  the  surface  of 
"  the  walls  of  every  cottage  of  a  medium  size,  that  is  applicable 
"  to  the  training  of  Vines,  is  capable  of  producing,  annually, 
"  as  many  grapes  as  would  be  worth  half  the  amount  of  its 
"  rental."  The  Grapes,  besides  forming  a  daily  dessert  for 
months,  make  an  excellent  wine,  even  when  unripe ;  and  so  do 
the  young  shoots,  tendrils  and  leaves  which,  in  large  quantities, 
are  taken  from  the  Vines  in  the  summer  pruning.     By  the  addi- 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultiration  of  the  Orape  Vine  on  open  walls ;  by 
Clement  Hoax«,  8id  edition.    London :  Longmans,  1841. 
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tion  of  water  and  more  or  less  sugar  wines  may  be  made  so 
closely  resembling  those  of  Champagne  and  Anjou  in  France 
and  the  dry  Bhenish  wines  that,  at  a  most  trifling  cost^  what 
is  now  the  refuse  of  the  Vine  may  be  couverted  into  a  whole- 
some and  cheering  beverage,  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to  the 
table  of  the  rich  but  attainable  by  all. 

A  productive  Vine  is  now  a  rarity.  Probably  on  an 
average  there  is  not  one  to  every  600  houses :  I  even  think 
we  may  say  not  one  to  every  1000  houses.  Some  thirty  years 
since  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is  to  say  in 
Bochester  and  Chatham,  one  gardener  (Mr.  Wildish)  pruned 
yearly  upwards  of  ninety  Vines :  now,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
so  many  properly  managed  and  in  a  fertile  condition  (upon 
open  walls)  in  the  entire  county  of  Kent.  On  the  walls  of 
the  thousands  of  labourers'  cottages  which  I  have  examined  I 
have  scarcely  ever  observed  a  solitary  example.  The  few  that 
are  to  be  noticed,  here  and  there,  are  usually  in  a  neglected 
and  unproductive  state  and  most  likely  injured  by  disease. 
Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cottages  of  the 
working  classes  should  be  better  supplied  than  the  walls  of 
their  masters'  houses  and  gardens,  to  which  a  healthy  Vine  is 
almost  equally  a  stranger.  As  for  the  disease  to  which  I 
allude,  it  is  simply  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome  with  very 
litde  trouble.  It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  until  within 
about  17  or  18  years;*  and  it  affects  the  Vines  in  hot-houses 
and  green-houses  even  more  than  those  upon  open  walls. 
The  remedy,  which  is  infEdlible,  is  sulphur  applied  in  powder 
to  the  foliage ;  and,  mixed  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco  ashes, 
to  the  whole  of  the  trunk  and  stems  of  the  trees  about  the 
month  of  March,  or  in  April.  These  ingredients  should  be 
incorporated  with  hot  water  to  the  consistence  of  paint  and 
applied  with  a  soft  brush. 

•  Edward  Taoker,  a  gardener  at  Margrate,  is  eaid  to  haye  been  the  first  to 
notioeityin  J845.  It  must,  I  ihink»  have  been  in  that  or  the  IbUcfwing  year, 
I  saw  tile  fatal  imTaget  of  the  disease  {mdium)  upon  a  Black  Hamburg  Vine  in 
tha  gvden  of  my  ftiend  the  late  Mr,  Bolfe,  of  Saadivieb. 
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I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  tiring  yonr  patience,  or  rather 
of  trying  it,  by  a  narration  of  my  own  experiments  on  Vines 
upon  the  open  wall ;  but  I  will  merely  observe  they  confirm 
in  every  respect  the  statements  and  opinions  of  Hoare.  I 
may  say,  however,  what  I  cannot  find  that  either  he  or  any 
other  writer  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine  mentions,  that,  to  save 
time,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  when  Vines  are  purchased 
to  be  reared  upon  open  walls  or  to  be  planted  in  any  open 
situation,  whether  the  young  trees  were  struck  in  the  open. 
If  not,  if  they  were  rooted  in  a  hot  house  or  green  house, 
then  they  will  be  checked  in  their  growth  for  one  year  cer- 
tainly ;  and  it  may  take  two  or  three  years  before  they  become 
acclimatised.  It  is  most  essential  that  ail  growers  of  the 
Vine  in  the  open  air  should  know  this. 

Next  in  importance  in  rural  economy  come  the  Cherry  and 
the  Plum.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  will  but  mention  one  va- 
riety, the  Morello.  In  speaking  of  the  Vine  I  excluded  it  from 
a  northern  aspect.  In  this  the  Morello  delights.  Now,  that 
this,  the'  most  useful  of  all  Cherries,  should  always  command 
so  high  a  price  is  a  fact  only  to  be  ascribed  to  that  general 
want  of  thought  which  deprives  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  chance  of  tasting  fruits  which  nature  meant 
for  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  Cherry  to  rear,  as  it  is  by 
far  the  most  constantly  productive.  It  will  bear  in  the  most 
exposed  situations;  and,  while  others  fail,  it  will  in  all  seasons 
yield  a  plentifid  crop.  The  rent  of  cottages  might  therefore 
be  further  helped  by  the  Morello.* 

The  productiveness  of  various  kinds  of  the  Plum  is  also 
but  little  understood  by  the  thousands  who  have  gardens  or 
courts  without  a  single  tree.  Mr.  Biversf  will  tell  you  what 
his  seedlings,  raised  from  the  Pricoce  de  Tours,  are  capable  of 

•  The  wholesale  price  is  usually  from  6d.  to  8cL  per  pound. 

f  Minuaare  Fmit  Garden,  by  Thomas  Bivers,  9th  edition.  Longman  &  Co., 
1S60. 
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producing ;  and  he  has  seen,  approved  and  introdneed  into 
his  nurseries  for  the  use  of  the  world,  our  Strood  Cluster- 
Damson,  which,  from  its  amazing  fecundity,  wUI  tend  to  reyo- 
lutionise  the  Damson  kingdom.  The  parent  tree  of  all  I 
have  seen  was  found  in  the  garden  of  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  says  it  was  always  worth  a  pound  a  year  to 
him.  Unlike  the  common  Damson,  it  scarcely  fails  to  bear 
enormous  crops  once  in  a  dozen  years ;  and  it  would  grow 
even  in  hedges  ;*  or  it  could  be  cultivated  as  a  bush  like 
Grooseberry  and  Currant  trees. 

As  for  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant^  they  grow  almost  spon- 
taneously; and  are  so  profitable  that  a  gentleman  in  this 
county  told  me  he  paid  his  rent  yearly  from  his  currant  trees 
alone !  Why,  when  such  trees  cost  nothing  but  the  labour 
of  planting  cuttings,  should  they  not  be  found  in  every  cottage 
garden  ?  Thousands  upon  thousauds  of  cuttings,  capable  of 
forming  bearing  trees  in  two  years,  are  yearly  thrown  away 
in  districts  where  they  could  be  turned  to  profit  without  the 
outlay  of  a  penny. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  garden  well  managed  would  not 
grow  a  less  quantity  of  vegetables  from  being  properly  stocked 
with  fruit  trees. 

Our  chief  writers  on  Horticulture,  so  far  back  as  Evelyn, 
strenuously  urged  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  improve  their 
estates  and  their  country  by  planting  fruit  trees.  But  if  in 
former  times  they  needed  to  be  reminded  and  advised,  how 
much  more,  at  the  present  day,  should  their  serious  attention 
be  directed  to  the  subject  ?  I  doubt  if  the  plantations  of 
fruit  trees  in  this  country  exceed  those  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Compare  this  with  the  increased  population, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  fruit  has  become  an  unattainable 
luxury.  Landowners  should  advise  their  tenants  to  plant; 
they  themselves  should  set  the  example;  and  every  farmer 

•  The  osnal  price  of  DiunBons  is  ISe.  per  bnahel. 
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should  be  taught  to  see  that  his  cottagers*  and  labourers' 
gardens  be  properly  stocked.  We  should  go  far  to  exter- 
minate the  habits  of  idleness,  drunkenness  and  improvidence, 
now  so  common  among  the  working  and  lower  classes,  if 
we  could  give  them  ground  for  gardens  and  teach  them  how 
to  work  it.  Contrast  the  neatness  and  the  comforts  of  the 
humblest  cottage  of  the  industrious  labourer,  to  which  a  gar- 
den is  attached,  with  the  usual  slovenly  and  untidy  dweUings 
of  those  whose  masters  have  land  to  give  ;  but  who  want  the 
heart  and  feeling  to  give.  The  tenants  of  the  two  classes  of 
dwellings  are  equally  marked  in  character ;  and  the  masters 
are  as  truly  reflected  in  their  men. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  staying  with  a  friend  in  the 
South  of  England,  was  being  driven  by  him  in  his  chaise,  on 
a  summer  evening,  along  a  road  unusually  studded  with 
labourers'  cottages  and  gardens.  The  neat  state  of  the  dwel- 
lings, the  flowers  in  front,  and  the  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
behind,  drew  from  the  veteran  politican  warm  expressions  of 
admiration  and  delight.  ''  To  whom  do  they  belong  ? "  in- 
quired Cobbett.  He  was  told;  "but,"  added  his  friend, 
*'  they  are  Tories"  "  Dont  tell  me,"  replied  Cobbett  ener- 
getically, "  about  their  being  Tories  :  they  are  damned  pood 
"  men."  He  meant  they  were  superlatively  good  ;  and  so,  we 
may  hope,  the  recording  angel  understood  it. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

My  Deab  Sir, 

Tours  sincerely, 

C.  ROACH  SMITH. 

Templi  Place, 
Strood,  Kent, 

January  Ibth,  1868. 
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By  Cuthberi  Collingwood,  M.B.,  F,L.8.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
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Thb  marrellous  notioiis  which,  even  at  the  present  time, 
po88688  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Qaadnimana,  are  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect 
that  LinnoBus.  himself  hesitated  as  to  the  trae  affinities  of  the 
higher  forms.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natarae, 
which  was  published  daring  his  lifetime,  (the  twelfth  edition, 
A.D.  1766,)  he  has  considered  the  Chimpanzee  as  a  wild 
species  of  man,  under  the  names  of  "  Homo  nocturnus  and  H. 
"sylvestris"  describing  him  as  ''  lying  concealed  during  the  day, 
"  and  going  forth  during  the  night;  speaking  with  a  hissing 
''sound;  thinking,  reasoning,  believing  that  the  world  was 
"  made  for  him,  and  would  eventually  be  restored  again  to  his 
"  sole  dominion."*  All  this,  it  is  true,  he  states  only  "  on  the 
"authority  of  numerous  travellers,"  but  still  it  shews  the 
superstitious  notions  which  occupied  the  minds  not  only  of 
civilised,  but  of  highly  educated  men,  concerning  them, — and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Gmelin  tells  us  this  species 
was  seen  in  London  in  1788 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only 
alteration  made  in  this  last  edition  i^  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  ratiocinatur,"  i.e.,  he  is  capable  of  reasoning. 

*  Homo  nociumust  Homo  tylvettris,  Orang  Ontang,  corpus  tlbum,  inoessa 
erectam,  nostro  dimidio  minus.  Pili  albi,  contortuplicad.  Oculi  orbicuJati,  iride, 
papiUftque  aore^.  Palpebras  antic^  ineainbentea.  Die  ooBoutit,  latet.  Nocta 
fiieU  exit,  fnrator.  Loquitur  sibilo ;  cogitat  (ratiooinatur,  ed.  xij) ;  credit  sui 
eauaaa  faetam  tellurem,  se  aliquando  iterum  fore  imperantem,  si  unquam  fide 
peregrinatoiibus  mnltiB.— Xifijuei  Syst,  Nat.,  ed.  x.  1708. 
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Bat  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  commanication  to  enter 
upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  pithecoid  origin  of  man. 
It  is  simply  alluded  to  as  pointing  out  the  great  interest  which 
is  ever  taken  in  this  class  of  animals  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  approximation  in  many  points  to  the  genus  Homo, 

To  render  clearer^  however^  the  final  object  of  this  paper, 
it  will  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Quadrumana. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  the 
zoologist  might  be  be  said  to  be  yet  acquainted  with  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  monkeys,  and  among  them,  with  many  that 
are  still  the  most  remarkable  of  the  order.  There  were  the 
extraordinary  Anthropoid  Simians,  the  Chimpanzee,  a&d 
Orangs,  inhabiting  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Javan  sea ;  and  the  Gibbons  (Hylobates)  or 
long-armed  apes,  confined  to  Eastern  India.  All  these,  in 
addition  to  their  near  approach  to  the  human  form  (in  which 
particular  the  Chimpanzee,  called  Troglodytes,  after  a  fabulous 
Ethiopian  race,  referred  to  by  Herodotus,*  and  said  to 
inhabit  holes  and  caves,  is  pre-eminent),  are  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  the  tail.  This  want  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  group  is  literally  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
length  of  the  arms,  for  in  all  those  monkeys  which  are  arbo- 
real in  their  habits,  constituting  the  major  part,  the  tail 
appears  to  be  a  balancing  organ,  and  plays  a  great  part  in 
those  feats  of  agility  which  call  forth  the  wondering  admira- 
tion of  human  beholders.  Next  to  these  Primates,  as  they 
were  called,  comes  the  unique  Eahau,  or  Proboscis  monkey 
(Nasalis),  of  Borneo,  to  which  the  term  Simia  is  so  inappli- 
cable. There  is  but  one  species  of  this  anomalous  genus ; 
what  was  supposed  to  be  another  species  is  most  likely  the 
young  individual.  The  remarkable  genus,  Semnopithecus,  of 
F.  Cuv.,  with  their  slender  and  agile  forms,  is  exclusively 

•  Herodotaa,  ir.,  183. 
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IndiBn ;  and  this  group  is  completed  by  the  genus  Oolobus, 
from  Africa,  which  has  only  four,  instead  of  five  fingers,  on 
the  anterior  extremities.  These  are  all  distinguishable  from 
the  ^rst  group  by  their  long  tails,  and  from  the  succeeding^ 
by  the  absence  of  cheek  pouches.  After  these  come  the 
minute  and  beautiful  Talapoin,  the  smallest  monkey  of  the 
old  world,  inhabiting  the  west  of  Africa ;  and  the  compre- 
hensiye  genus  Cercopithecus  (including  the  genus  Cercocebus, 
of  GeofiEroy),  whose  strong  canines  and  small  facial  ang^e 
connect  them  with  the  Macaques^  containing  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  species.  All  these  are  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  elegance  of  form,  frequently  for  their  beautifrd  fur,  and 
for  their  mild  and  afiectionate  disposition.  They  inhabit 
Africa  and  India,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  last  group 
by  their  ample  cheek-pouches. 

Following  these,  is  the  powerful  genus  Macacus,  very  widely 
distributed,  and  occupying  a  geographical  range  of  three  divi- 
sions of  the  globe;  the  Barbary  Ape,  or  Tailless  Magot 
CMacacus  InuusJ  being  found  upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  a 
solitary  European  species.  This  monkey  has  no  tail ;  neither 
has  it,  like  the  Gibbons^  a  counterbalancing  length  of  arm. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  species,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  group,  is  not  arboreal,  but  lives  chiefly  among  the 
cliffs  and  rocky  places,  where  still  a  considerable,  but  not  an 
equal  amount  of  agility  is  required.  The  Barbary  Ape  makes 
the  transition  easy  to  the  last  group  of  Cynocephalous 
Baboons,  all  natives  of  Africa,  including  the  fierce  Ghaoma 
and  the  grotesque  Drills,  whose  prolonged  dog-like  muzzle, 
enormous  strength,  and  ferocious  disposition,  readily  distin- 
guish them  from  all  the  other  Quadrumana. 

Such  are  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  world ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  groups,  there  runs  such  a  general  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  the  same  type,  and 
were  formed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  general  plan.    But  still 
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it  must  be  remarked^  that  between  this  last  group  and  the 
Lemuridm  (which  are  Quadrumana^  but  not  trae  monkeys) 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  These  latter,  in  addition  to  their  fox-like 
snout,  and  general  resemblance  to  the  Insectiyora,  have  sharp 
hooked  claws,  in  the  place  of  iBlat  nails,  and  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of  nocturnal  habits.  The  transition,  also,  from  the  almost 
typical  Guenons,  or  Cercopitheci,  to  the  almost  quadruped 
Cynocephali,  is  yery  rapid ;  and  the  want  of  some  connecting 
links  would,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  zoological 
science,  have  been  keenly  felt,  and  perhaps  sought  for  in  the 
geological  records  of  the  Pleioceene  era. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  supplied 
many  links  in  this  chain  of  beings,  by  disclosing  a  race  of 
monkeys  so  distinct  in  form,  structure,  and  habits,  from  those 
I  have  briefly  referred  to,  that  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  speaks 
thus  strongly  concerning  them.*  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
most  of  the  naturalists  who  have  by  their  labours  and  writings 
elucidated  this  class  of  animals  are  French.  "  It  is  another 
"  nature  of  doubtful  beings,  between  man  and  the  camivora, 
*'  another  monkey  type,  •  »  •  *  It  is  truly  another 
*'  type ;  just  as  though  the  monkeys  of  America  belonged  to 
**  another  epoch  of  the  creation,  and  as  though  the  species  of 
'^  the  two  types  had,  in  their  propagation,  each  retained,  in  all 
''their  modifications,  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  each 
"primitive  system." 

Nor  is  this  distinguished  philosopher  alone  in  his  estimate 
of  the  broad  distinctions  which  characterise  the  two  races  ; 
and  I  could  quote  an  equally  pointed  remark  of  Professor 
Owen  s,t  but  further  evidence  is  not  called  for. 

•  G'est  une  aatre  namre  d'ltres  ambigus  entre  lliomme  et  lea  caniaasien ;  on 
autre  type  singe.  •  •  •  •  c'est  yraiment  on  autre  type,  oomme 
si  lea  singes  d'Am^riqoe  provenaient  d'nne  antre  6poque  de  oration ;  et  oomme  si 
les  esp^ces  des  deux  types  se  Aissent  multipliers  en  retenant  dans  leurs  modifi- 
cations les  traits  fondamentauz  de  chaque  syst^me  primitif." — Q-»  8t  HUairt, 
Court  iCHisUnre  Nat.  des  Mammijhre*,    Lect,  9,  p.  4. 

+  Owen,  **  Odontography/'  toI.  i,  p.  439. 
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I  will,  therefore,  jnst  point  oat  some  of  the  most  well- 
marked  characters  by  which  this  new  type  is  distinguished  from 
their  prototypes  of  the  old  world. 

First,  the  size  of  the  facial  angle  should  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned, although  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  this 
angle  in  different  monkeys,  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  in 
the  two  races.  This  angle,  according  to  Camper,  contains 
80**  in  Europeans,  and  in  some  negroes  which  he  measured, 
it  only  contained  70''.  Now,  in  measuring  the  skulls  of 
Orange,  Lesson  {Hist.  Nat.  Mammi/ereSy  vol.  iii,  p.  280) 
estimated  it  at  from  GO"",  even  as  high  as  64^  but  Professor 
Owen  has  shewn  {Zool.  Trans,,  vol.  i,  p.  372)  that  Lesson 
measured  only  young  animals  ;  and  states  that  the  facial 
angle  of  the  adult  Chimpanzee  is  only  Sb"*,  while  that  of 
the  Orang  is  but  SO".  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  im- 
mense development  of  the  jaws  in  the  adult  Orangs,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  brutal  ferocity, 
and  savage  animal  propensities.  In  the  Baboons,  again,  the 
facial  angle  is  considerably  less,  and  every  gradation  between 
these  may  occur.  Among  the  American  monkeys,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  none  which  so  nearly  approach  man, 
nor  any  which  are  so  distant  from  him  in  organization,  as  are 
found  in  the  old  world  family.  Their  heads  are  generally 
round,  and  their  muzzles  short,  so  that  the  facial  angle  is 
large,  and  varies  between  small  limits,  being  from  66"*  to  60^  ; 
this  angle,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  these  monkeys 
as  a  character  of  any  importance. 

M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  the  younger,  has  given,  in  the 
Comptes  rendus,  the  following  general  statement  of  measure- 
ments in  certain  groups  : — 

Ajr«La  VMXA.L. 

GKbbons  et  sajous 60  deg. 

Gercopithaques 50    „ 

Magot 40    „ 

Gynooephales  et  Hurleurs    80    ,i 

K 
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In  the  second  place,  the  general  size  of  the  American 
type  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  die  old  world  monkeys. 
Thus,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Satyrus  ru/us,  in  the  BritiGii 
Maseum,  stands  exactly  four  feet  high,  and  the  anterior 
extremities  measure  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length. 
The  height  to  which  the  adult  Orang  attains  is  scarcely  known, 
but  that  of  the  adult  Gorilla  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Many 
other  of  the  higher  forms  are  also  of  considerable  size,  and 
tiie  quadruped  Baboons  are  of  no  mean  proportions;  but 
among  the  monkeys  of  the  new  world,  the  Howlers  (Mycetes), 
which  are  allied  to  the  Baboons,  are  perhaps  the  most  robust, 
and  seldom  reach  three  feet  in  height.  The  genus  Ateles 
contains  the  individuals  which  stand  tallest,  and  some  in  the 
British  Museum  reach  the  height  of  three  feet ;  but  their  very 
slender  forms  and  elongated  extremities  which  contribute 
to  this  height,  o£Eer  a  singular  contrast  to  the  thickset  and 
robust  forms  of  most  of  the  old  world  monkeys.  An  extinct 
species  has  been  discovered  which  must  have  been  ibur  feet 
high,  but  this  is  the  largest  known ;  and  the  lowest  genera, 
Midas  and  Jacchus  (usually  called  Maimozets),  are  not  bigger 
than  squirrels. 

Third.  In  the  Quadrumaaa  of  the  Old  world  many  generic 
and  specific  differences  depend  upon  the  presence,  absence  or 
amount  of  development  of  those  tubercular  callosities  on  the 
buttocks,  which  are  more  or  less  defined  in  all  the  Gibbons^ 
and  in  most  of  the  Baboons ;  and  on  the  cheek-pouches,  which 
are  so  ample  in  all  the  family  of  Oercopithecians.  Now,  these 
two  characters  are  unknown  in  America ;  and  not  a  single 
species  of  New  world  monkey  is  possessed  of  either. 

Fourth.  The  tail,  which  is  not  unfrequently  altogether 
absent  in  the  Old  world  species,  is  in  all  the  American  monkeys 
(with  the  exception  of  two  species  of  a  genus  which  is  thence 
called  Brachyurus)  highly  developed ;  and  this  not  only  in  its 
length,  which  is  sometimes  extraordinary,   but  also  in  its 
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capabilities  as  a  prehensile  organ.  For  this  pnrpose,  the  under 
part  of  its  extremity  is  bare  of  hair,  and  callous;  and  is 
enable  of  being  applied  as  a  fifth  hand  ^th  the  utmost  pre- 
cision ;  which,  as  those  which  are  possessed  of  this  organ  are 
exolnaiYely  Arboreal,  must  be  of  the  greatest  serrioe.  The 
strength  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  reaches,  in  these  monkeys,  the  highest  degree  of  deve- 
lepm'ent,  and  the  exctes  of  power  in  this  one  organ  results  in 
the  greater  general  strength  of  those  so  furnished.  The  extent 
of  the  callous  part  of  the  tail  is  in  tolerably  exact  proportion 
to  its  powers  as  a  prehensile  organ,  and  is  very  constant  in 
each  species,  occupying  near  one  third  in  the  Howlers,  and 
two-fiftilis  in  the  genus  Brachyteles,  &c.  This  very  remarkable 
feature  is  peculiar  to  American  monkeys,  and  is  possessed  by 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  species. 

Fifth.  They  di£Per  as  to  their  dental  formula.  The 
Quadrumana  of  the  old  world  possess  an  array  of  teeth  which 
is  expressed  thus — 

Inc.  4  Can.  ^  Bicus.  S  True  Mol.  « 
thus  agreeing  with  man  in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  but 
differing  widely  firom  him,  and  from  each  other,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  teeth,  and  dental  tubercles.  But  the 
innnkeys  of  the  new  world*  possess  an  additional  molar  tooth 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  which  thus  gives  them  thirty-six, 
instead  of  thirty-two  teeth.  In  the  Marmozets,  however, 
these  additional  molars  are  wanting.  The  signiflo&nce  of  such 
changes  as  these  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Prof.  Owen's  valuable  work  on  Odontography. 

Sixth.  Another  remarkable  point  of  difference  between  the 
Quadrumana  of  the  old  and  new  continent  is,  that  all  the 
former  (including  even  the  family  of  the  Lemurs,  which  in 
many  respects  aberrate  widely  from  the  monkey  type)  possess 
both  on  the  anterior  and^posterior  extremities  au  opposable 
thumb;  whereas  the  opposable  character  of  the  thumb  is. 
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in  the  latter,  confined  to  the  posterior  extremities.  This  is 
undouhtedly  a  character  of  importance^  hut  by  no  means  such 
as  to  justify  an  attempt  at  classification  upon  that  character 
alone.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Ogilby,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  never 
been  adopted  ;  and  his  plan,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1886,  ^was  to  arrange 
all  the  mammalia  which  were  possessed  of  opposable  thumbs 
on  either  extremity,  in  one  order,  which  he  proposed  to  call 
Cheiropoda,  and  these  again  into  three  sections.  The  first, 
having  the  opposable  thumb  on  the  hands  only,  included 
nuin,  and  was  called  Bimana.  The  second  had  the  charac- 
teristic mark  on  both  hands  and  feet,  and  was  called  Quadru- 
mana,  including  all  the  old  world  monkeys  and  the  Lemuridsd. 
The  third  had  it  on  the/eet  alone,  and  was  named  Pedimana, 
and  included  the  monkeys  of  the  new  world,  and  another 
family  which  indeed  possess  this  character,  but  which  few 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  class  with  Simise ;  I  mean  the 
Didelphidffi  or  Opossums.  Thus,  in  this  fantastic  arrangement, 
old  and  new  world  monkeys  are  separated  by  aberrant  Lemurs ; 
and  placental  and  non-placental  animals  are  mixed  up  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  Moreover,  there  is  an  old  world  genus 
(Golobus)  which  possesses  no  thumb  at  all  on  the  anterior 
extremity ;  and  as  such  an  animal  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
the  anterior  thumb  opposable,  it  must  take  its  place  among 
the  Pedimana  of  the  new  world,  far  away  firom  its  companions 
of  the  old. 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  Lyell's  Geology,  it  is  stated  that  no 
fossil  remains  of  Quadrumana  had  been  discovered,  even  in 
the  most  superficial  deposits ;  but  since  that  time  (1887),  such 
remains  have  been  found,  both  in  Asia  and  in  America. 
Messrs.  Gautley  and  Falconer  discovered  in  the  Sewalik  Hills 
of  the  Himalayan  range,  firagments  of  a  gigantic  Simian, 
among  the  bones  of  other  animals ;  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
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Bio  des  Yelhas,  in  South  America,  Dr.  Lund  found  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  extinct  monkey  of  larger  proportions  than  any 
now  inhabiting  that  region  ;  hut  it  is  not  a  little  worthy  of 
remark,  although  a  fact  which  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  both  these  relics  of  a  former  world  are  found  to  assimi- 
late respectively  with  the  old  and  new  world  types,  the  Asiatic 
species  being  an  Entellus,  and  the  American  species  having 
probably  been  a  Sapajou. 

But  beside  all  these  distinctions  which  I  have  shewn  to 
exist  between  the  Quadrumana  of  the  New  and  Old  world, 
there  was  a  seventh,  which  was  remarked  by  Geoffiroy  St. 
Hilaire,  and  founded  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the 
nostrils  in  the  two  races.  No  one  of  those  remarkable 
characters  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  is  diagnostic 
of  all  the  Old  from  all  the  New  world  Quadrumana  ; 
although  all  of  them  taken  together  offer  very  strong  and 
characteristic  points  of  difference ;  but  the  distinction  I  now 
allude  to  was  considered  to  admit  of  such  universal  appli- 
cation, that  the  above  eminent  naturalist  made  the  basis  of  his 
classification  the  terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyrrhini ;  the 
former  including  all  the  monkeys  of  the  old  continent,  and 
the  latter,  all  those  of  the  new.  The  signification  of  these 
terms  I  shall  presently  explain ;  and,  meantime,  T  may  express 
my  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  communication  to  be — 

1st.  To  inquire  how  far  the  terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyr- 
rhini are  applicable  to  the  distinctions  they  are  intended  to 
convey. 

2nd.  To  shew  where  they  appear  to  me  (according  to  the 
definitions  of  them  ordinarily  accepted)  to  fedl  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

drd.  To  point  out  a  mode  in  which  I  have,  by  careful 
comparison,  been  led  to  think  they  may  be  corrected. 

We  must  let  St.  Hilaire,  himself,  explain  the  terms  we  have 
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just  used*  Hia  exposition  will  be  found,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  and  is  as  follows  :  * 

"  Simia  Catarrhini.  GharacterB.  The  nasal  septum  very 
"  narrow,  and  the  nostrils  opened  below  the  nose. 

"  Simia  Platyrrhini,  Characters.  The  nasal  septum  broad» 
''  and  the  nostrils  op^ied  upon  the  sides  of  the  nose.*' 

As  far  as  the  position  or  aspect  of  the  nostrils  is  concerned^ 
this  is  suficiently  exact ;  but  Latreille  giyes  us  more  definite 
information  concerning  the  nasal  septum.     He  says  t — 

"'  SimuB  Catarrhini.  The  septum  which  divides  the  nostrils^ 
"  very  narrow  (trds  mince) ;  so  that  their  openings  are  almost 
"  in  contact,  and  below. 

"  Simia  Platyrrhini.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  irom 
"  those  of  the  old  world,  by  the  thickness  of  the  septum  which 
"  divides  their  nostrils ;  a  septum  as  broad,  or  broader,  than 
"  the  nostrils,  measured  in  their  greatest  diameter." 

In  studying  the  members  of  this  interesting  order,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  these  definitions 
are  defective-^that  they  are  too  general,  and  admit  of  so 
many  exceptions,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  force 
the  rule  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  examples — a  proceed- 
ing which  every  one  will  admit  to  be  of  an  extremely  illogical 
and  unphilosophical  nature.  It  will  be  found,  for  example, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  old  world  Quadrumana  possess 
nasal  septa  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  of 
them  exceed  half  an  inch ;  and  that  while,  in  the  new  world 
monkeys,  this  septum  is  sometimes  nearly  three-quarters  of 

•  Singes  Catarrhinifu.  Gaxtct^res.  La  oloison  des  naiines  ^troite,  et  les 
narineB  ouvertes  au-dessous  da  nee. 

Singes  Platyrrhinins.  Caract^res.  La  cloison  des  narines  Urge,  et  les  narioes 
ouTertes  sor  les  cot^s  dn  nez. — Cours  de  VHiHoire  Nat.  des  Meamntfkres. 

f  Singes  Catarrhinins,  La  cloison  qui  s^pare  les  narines  tres  minoe,  de  aoite 
que  leurs  ouTertures  sont  presque  condgnes  et  inferieures. 

Singes  Platyrrhinins.  II  est  facile  de  les  distinguer  de  ceux  de  I'aneieii 
contmenty  k  repaissor  de  la  oloiapn  qui  separe  lean  narines — oloison  aossi  larg« 
oa  plus,  que  les  narines  mesur^es  dans  leur  plus  grand  diam^tre. — LatreiUe^ 
H\mL  Nat.  dM9  Smgu.  Piiit,aiibi. 
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an  inch  in  thicknesB,  it  in  some  instances  barely  exceeds 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  true  that,  in.  a  very  short  time, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  two  races  are  very  distinct  from, 
one  another  in  general  appearance ;  and  that  the  ensemble  of 
a  new  .world.mpnkey,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  old 
world,  is  so  pecnliar  and  characteristic  that  the  student  is 
soon  enabled  to  throw  aside  Qeo£froy's  law,  in  a  great  measure 
— notf  however,  as  unimportant,  for  the  more  the  order  is 
studied,  the  more  valuable  is  the  principle  perceived  to  be, 
although  it  appears  desirable  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
expression  of  it. 

The  shape  of  the  nasal  apertures  varies  considerably  in 
various  genera  of  monkeys,  as  may  be  easily  seen  on  an 
inspection  of  any  well  prepared  collection.  Such  an  one, 
especially,  is  that  beautiful  series  of  these  animals  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  Paris ;  a  collection, 
however,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Gray,  considerably  inferior 
in  richness  to  our  owq  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
which,  ten  years  since,  cpntained  thirty  more  species. 

The  openings  of  the  nostrils  of  the  anthropoid  Simians  are . 
often  narrow,  and  present  an  appearance  during  life  as  though 
they  had  been  flattened  or  beaten  in  by  violence.  The  ano- 
malous genus  Nasalis  I  have  before  mentioned.  In  it,  the 
nose  is  exceedingly  prominent ;  but  the  septum  is  certainly 
"  trte  mince."  Thus,  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  animal  in  the 
British  Museum  the  nose  projects  2|  inches  beyond  the  lips ; 
and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  between  the  eyes  to  the  tip  oi 
the  nose  measures  4  inches.  The  breadth  of  this  organ  is 
1}  inch ;  *'  but  a  stuffed  specimen  cannot  give  one  an  adequate 
''  idea  of  the  natural  appearance."     (Broderip.) 

The  Colobi  I  shall  refer  to  more  particularly  presently.  In 
the  Semnopitheci  and  Cercopitheci  the  form  and  position  of 
the  nose  is  something  intermediate  between  the  Orange  and 
the  Proboscis  monkey,  and  indeed  if  a  young  specimen  of  the 
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latter  animal  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  its  nose  is  like 
the  same  organ  in  an  adult  Gercopithec,  only  a  little  exaggerated. 
In  most  of  the  Gynocephali,  the  nostrils  are  truly  terminal ; 
they  project  beyond  the  muzzle  and  are  generally  nearly  tri- 
angular in  form,  and  have  a  very  narrow  septum.  ^DC^  ^^ 
the  Mandrill  they  are  nearly  round,  whereas  in  the  allied 
genus,  Theropithecus  (or  Gelada)  they  are  flat  and  simian^ 
and  situated  far  back,  instead  of  being  terminal ;  the  muzzle 
terminating  an  inch  beyond  them  in  a  clavate  form.  Among 
the  new  world  monkeys  there  is  not  so  much  variety,  and 
where  it  does  occur,  since  that  variation  is  favourable  to  the 
ideas  I  am  endeavouring  to  set  forth,  I  shall  refer  to  them 
specially  in  their  proper  places. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  Osteology  of  this  part  of  the 
Quadrumanous  skull  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  opening 
left  by  the  superior  maxillary  bones  is,  in  some  instances,  just 
the  reverse  of  the  same  opening  in  the  human  skull ;  and  the 
anterior  nasal  spine  is  wanting,  there  being  a  groove  in  its 
place.  The  nasal  bone  is  generally  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
interorbital  plate,  and  is  there  usually  only  one.  The  ascend- 
ing or  nasal  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  which  is 
of  greater  proportional  size  than  in  the  human  subject,  does 
not  ascend  vertically  to  the  orbits,  as  in  man  and  some  of  the 
lower  Quadnimana,  but  slopes  backwards  as  in  the  Gyno- 
cephali, and  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  A  character  by  which  the  Ghimpanzee  approximates 
more  closely  than  the  Orang  to  the  human  subject,  is  presented 
(according  to  Vrolik)  by  the  nasal  bone,  which  projects  in  a 
slightly  arched  form  beyond  the  interorbital  plane,  while  a 
trace  of  its  original  separation  into  two  lateral  elements 
remains  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  consolidated  and  single 
bone.  In  the  American  monkeys  the  division  is  often 
evident,  and  indeed  there  is  considerable  general  resemblance 
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in  the  skull  of  Gebus  to  the  human  skull,  a  resemblance  which 
is  still  more  striking  in  the  Marmozets. 

In  the  enunciation  of  Geoffiroy's  law  as  above  given  by 
himself,  there  are  two  elements,  which  must  be  examined 
separately.  We  will  first  take  that  one  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  less  important  of  the  two,  because  it  is  not  involved 
in  the  terms  I  have  before  mentioned ;  which  may  be  thus 
stated : — that  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  of  monkeys  be- 
longing to  the  old  world  are  below  the  nose,  (''  au  dessous  du 
"  nez/* — St.  Hil. ;  "  inf6rieures," — Latreille) ;  while  those  of 
the  monkeys  of  the  new  world  are  lateral  (''  ouvertes  sur  les 
''  odt^s  du  nez."  St.  Hil.)  Now  I  think  that  if,  on  a  fair 
profile  view  of  any  monkey,  the  whole  opening  of  the  nostril 
can  be  seen  in  its  full  circumference,  without  foreshortening, 
that  opening  cannot  be  said  to  be  otherwise  than  lateral;  for 
if  it  might  be  otherwise  considered,  that  character  would 
become  valueless  as  a  differential  sign.  It  being  granted  then, 
that  such  a  nostril  has  a  right  to  be  considered  lateral,  let  us 
next  see  whether  this  lateral  nostril  is  confined  to  the  monkeys 
of  the  new  world,  and  whether  indeed  it  be  constant  among 
them. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  description  of  a  lateral 
nostril  above  given  applies,  not  to  the  new  world  Quadrumana 
alone,  but  also  to  many  of  those  of  the  old  world.  I  might 
instance  several  of  the  Semmopitheci,  in  which  the  whole  nostril 
is  seen  on  a  side  view,  especially  S.  Siamensis.  Of  the  genus 
Golobus  are  some  well-marked  examples,  especially  the  Guereza 
(G.  Guereza),  in  which  we  may  absolutely  distinguish  a  larger 
aperture  in  the  nostrils  on  a  side  view  than  on  any  other  aspect 
(fig.  6)  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Gercopitheci  the  character  is  only 
less  marked.  The  Magot  (Macacus  Inuus)  discloses  the  full 
size  of  his  nostrils  on  a  profile  view ;  and  I  think,  the  terminal 
nostrils  of  the  Gynocephalous  baboons  might  be  considered 
as  negative  evidence  against  the  applicability  of  the  "  narines 
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"  iniiirieures/'  of  Latreille  and  St.  Hilaire  to  the  Old  world 
monkeys.  Indeed,  when  taken  strictly,  the  only  monkey 
which  I  can  understand  as  having  nostrils  opening  '^  au 
dessous  dn  nez/'  is  the  Proboscis  monkey  (Nasalis  laivatns)  ; 
and  some,  as  the  Chimpanzee,  for  example,  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  call  "  an  dessus,"  or  '*  sup6rieares,"  for  tbey  open 
upwards  rather  than  in  any  other  direction. 

But  not  only  do  some  of  the  Old  world  monkeys  possess 
lateral  nostrils,  but  certain  New  world  monkeys  have  them 
opening  to  the  front.  I  admit  that  in  those  Platyrrhini  in 
which  the  nostrils  do  open  to  the  side  (as  Gebus  hypoleucos) 
and  which  constitute  the  majority,  the  lateral  opening  is  more 
decided  than  in  any  old-world  monkey  whatever,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  These  are  certain  species  of  the  genus  Ateles^ 
for  instance,  A.  Beelzebuth,  and  all  the  genus  Eriodes  (fig.  4). 
In  none  of  these  can  anything  like  a  full  view  of  the  opening 
of  the  nostrils  be  obtained  on  a  profile  aspect.  Indeed,  of  the 
genus  Eriodes,  containing  three  species,  a  late  work  on  the 
Quadrumana  says :  *  ''  They  have  the  nostrils  opening  in- 
''  feriorly,''  thus  allowing  at  least  one  exceptional  genu& 

We  will  now  examine  the  other,  and  more  important  element 
of  distinction ;  and  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
Gatarrhini  and  Platyrrhini ;  viz.,  the  size  of  the  nasal  septum, 
which  is  said  to  be  narrow  in  the  old  world,  and  wide  in  the 
new  world  monkeys. 

The  nasal  septum  of  some  of  the  genus  Golobus  is  as  wide  as 
many,  and  wider  than  some  of  the  Platyrrhine  group,  and  this  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  Guereza  (G.  Guereza)  (fig.  5)  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  the  nostrils  opening  laterally. 
The  septum  here  measures  half  an  inch  in  width ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  apparent  in  the  Golobus  ursinus.  In  many  of 
the  Gercopitheoi,  it  is  far  above  the  average  width,  as  for 

•  JXb  ont  les  narines  ottvertes  inf&riearement  — ChenUf  Hist.  de$ 
Qmubrwn9n9$9  p.  197. 
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example,  in  C.  oyaosunis  and  0.  samango.  Among  the  new. 
world  monkeys,  where  we  are  taught  to  look  for  very  wide  septa, 
I  may  again  instance  the  genera  Ateles  and  Eriodes  (fig.  3)  as 
exceptional ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  the  first  and  most: 
typical  group  of  American  monkeys  (the  Sapajous)  the  nostrils 
are,  as  a  rule»  situated  more  close  together  than  in. the  second 
and  third,  or  more  aberrant,  groups,  the  inseotivoroua  Geo- 
pithecs,  and  the  rodent  Marmozots.  In  Ateles  Beelzebuth^  it 
is  not  so  wide  as  in  many  Catarrhini,  and  the  genus  Eriodes 
(Braohy teles)  is  confessedly  exceptional  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars.  Thus  in  the  work  last  quoted,  we  read — 
''  Eriodes.  Nostrils  rounded,  very  close  together  (trds  rappro- 
"  ch^es),  and  rather  inferior  than  lateral ;  nasal  septum  very 
"  slightly  thickened;"*  and  in  explanation  of  this  miefortune 
we  read  further  t — "  The  genus  Eriodes  is  very  remarkable,  and 
'*  seems  to  establish  the  transition  from  the  monkeys  of  the  old 
"  to  those  of  the  new  world ;  they  have  the  nostrils  opening 
"inferiorly,  but  all  the  other  characters  class  them  among 
"  American  monkeys ;"  and  indeed  this  septum  of  Brachyteles 
hypoxanthus  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Of  the  genus  Nyctipithecua  also  it  is  said  it  —  Nostrils  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  narrow  septum,  and  opened  sometimes  on  the 
8ide>  and  at  the  same  time  below  the  nose. 

Here^  then,  we  have  a  genus  which  in  every  other  respect 
resembles  the  Platyrrhini,  but  in  this  important  one,  on  which 
the  distinctive  name  is  founded^  they  are  exceptional. 

So  much  for  instances  ;  and  having  such  before  us,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,§  when 
speaking  of  the  new  world  monkeys,  in  a  popular  work,  has 

•  Nuixies  anondiefl,  tr^s  raipproch^es  I'tuie  de  I'autre,  et  plntdt  inferiemes  qae 
Utenles,  oloison  nasale  tr^s  peu  ^paissie. — Chenu,  p.  197. 

f  Les  Eriodes  sont  tr^8  remarquables,  et  semblent  ^tablir  le  passage  des  singes 
de  Taneien  continent  a  oeaz  da  nooTean  monde ;  ila  ont  les  narines  oavertes 
in£§rieurement,  mais  tons  les  autres  caract^res  les  classent  parmi  les  singes 
AmMeains. — Op,  cU,p,  197. 

tOp,ciL^.im,  I  NatnimUtt's  JAJanrj  vol.  i,  ManuntUa,  p.  lOd. 
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omitted  to  include  the  nasal  characters  among  the  '^most 
striking  outward  differences/' 

And  here  let  me  not  be  thought  presumptuous  or  captious 
in  finding  fault  with  what  has  now  so  long  been  current  and 
unquestioned.  I  do  not  by  these  observations  intend  to  infer 
that  a  character  franked  with  the  name  of  St.  Hilaire,  and 
subscribed  to  by  so  many  eminent  naturalists,  is,  after  what  I 
have  said,  valueless.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyrrhini  are  of  great  significance 
to  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Quadrumanous  types,  and 
who  does  not  require  to  make  these  distinctions  a  stepping- 
stone  to  such  an  acquaintance.  I  even  grant  that  the  Guereza, 
a  Gatarrhine  monkey,  which,  nevertheless,  has  lateral  nostrils 
and  a  wide  septum — both  characters  belonging  to  the  other 
group — ^is  nevertheless  very  distinct  from  that  other  group, 
even  in  those  very  characters  which  it  has  in  common  with 
it ;  and  this  paradoxical  remark  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  typical  characters  of  the 
two  groups ;  although  I  hope  before  I  conclude  to  render  it 
less  obscure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  correctness  of  description  demands 
that  the  far  too  general  expositions  of  the  terms  applied  to  the 
two  great  families  of  monkeys  by  the  eminent  French  naturalist 
should  be  revised  and  qualified  to  meet  the  numerous  excep- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred. 

Having,  then,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyrrhini,  and  shown  that,  impor- 
tant as  those  terms  are,  the  characters  ranked  under  them  are  not 
constant, — it  may  be  asked :  If  there  is  so  much  significance  in 
these  terms,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  some  character  which 
is  constant  and  peculiar  to  both — some  invariable  mark  by 
which  the  mere  tyro  could  at  once  pronounce  the  native  soil  of 
any  one  of  these  animals,  whether  in  the  new  or  the  old  world  ? 
My  answer  is  that,  believing  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
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that  such  a  character  might  be  found,  I  sought  for  it  with 
oare  and  diligence,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  found  a 
character,  equally  simple  and  invariable,  which,  accurately 
enunciated,  amounts  to  this  : — If  the  lower  angle  of  each 
nostril  be  bisected^  the  imaginary  lines  bisecting  these  angles 
triUy  in  the  Catarrhini,  rapidly  converge  below,  until  they 
meet  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  lip ;  whereas,  in  the  Platyr^ 
rhini,  the  same  lines  mil  diverge  from  the  mesial  plain ; — or, 
to  state  the  same  facts  in  a  general  way : — The  lower  angle 
of  the  nostril  of  an  Old  world  monkey  points  inward,  while 
that  of  a  New  world  Monkey  points  outward.    Thu&— 


OLD         ^<M^  NEW 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  depends,  not  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  septum,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  a  variable  cha« 
racter,  but  upon  its  form,  which  is  pyramidal  in  the  Catarrhini, 
and  of  a  contracted  or  hour-glass  shape  in  the  Flatyrrhine 
group. 

Thus,  in  the  typical  Catarrhine  monkeys  (fig.  1)  the  nostrils 
are  linear,  and  almost  meet  in  their  inferior  angles  ^V  ^ 
It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  carry  the  illustration 
all  through  the  two  families,  but  only  that  I  should  show  that 
in  those  monkeys  of  both  families  which  most  obviously 
aberrate  from  the  descriptions  given  by  St.  Hilaire,  the  cha- 
racter here  given  obtains  to  perfection.  Thus,  in  the  genus 
Golobus,  (figs.  5  &  6)  in  which,  though  a  Catarrhine  monkey, 
the  septum  is  so  wide,  the  inferior  angles  will  be  seen  to  con- 
verge rapidly  ;  while  in  the  genus  Brachyteles  (Eriodes), 
{^g.  3)  although  the  septum  only  measures  ^  of  an  inch  in 
width,  its  peculiar  Flatyrrhine  form  causes  these  lower  angles 
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tadivefge  from  each  other.  These  oharactors,  in  faet,  I  haye 
no  donbt,  from  my  observation  of  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Jardin  des  Flantes,  are  universal^  and 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  septum  and  of  the  aspect  of 
the  nostrils. 

In  conclusioD,  I  may  remark  that,  thinking  it  possible  that 
some  writer  should  have  seized  upon  this  charaeter,  from 
whom  I  might  be  suspected  to  have  copied  it,  I  searched  a 
great  number  of  works  on  the  Quadrumana,  but  failed  in 
discovering  anything  more  than  this,  which  is  a  vignette,  or 
tail-piece,  oopied  from  Audibert's  beautiful  work : — 


What  this  means,  whether  any  perception  of  the  character 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  I  know  not.  Audibert  gives 
the  diagram  with  no  explanation  of  it  whatever  that  I  was 
ever  able  to  discover;  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  it,  as  he 
has  done,  wi^out  further  remark. 


POPULAB  RHYMES  AND  PROVERBS  CONNECTED 
WITH  LOCALITIES. 

Second  Series. 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F,8.A.,  Hon.  Curator. 
(Read  19tb  M abch,  1868.) 


This  paper  is  another  contribution  to  a  more  oomprehensive 
gathering  up  of  the  folklore  of  the  country  than  has  been 
eflboted  hitherto ;  that  of  one  of  the  two  counties  to  which 
the  operations  of  this  Society  are  chiefly  dedicated  having 
been  treated  of  very  ably  and  thoroughly,  in  its  Transactions, 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

In  a  former  essay  I  gave,  and  remarked  upon  severally,  a 
collection  of  the  scraps  of  rhyme  and  old  bye-sayings  that  are 
popular  and  current  in  a  district  immediately  south  of  the 
Scottish  frontier.  In  this  I  propose  to  offer,  and  again  to 
remark  upon  and  illustrate,  a  series  of  similar  remains, 
gathered  from  a  tract  immediately  north  of  that  line,  and 
forming,  prior  to  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  a  portion 
of  what  was  called  the  Western  Marches ;  in  our  own  times, 
the  central  division  of  the  fair  county  of  Dumfries. 

An  old  English  ballad  describes  the  North  as  the  country 
where  *'  every  river  gives  name  to  a  dale ;"  and,  in  accordance 
with  that  pretty  constant  rule,  Dumfriesshire  is  divided  into 
three  Dales  or  Stewartries,  called,  after  its  principal  streams, 
Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  Eskdale,  all  abounding  in  natural 
beauty,  famous  in  story  and  song,  and  rich  in  traditional 
romance  and  historic  interest.  The  district  from  which  I 
glean  my  materials  is  that  watered  by  and  named  after  the 
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river  Annan,  which  rises  in  a  wild  and  deep  recess  in  the 
south  Highlands,  known  locally  as  the  ''De'il's  Beef-tab/' 
and,  after  a  winding  and  varied  course  of  some  forty  miles, 
runs  into  the  Solway  Firth  near  to  the  ancient  royal  burgh, 
also  called  Annan,  passing,  on  its  way,  many  an  ancient  for- 
talice  and  many  a  storied  field. 

The  first  old  rhyme  on  my  list  is  one  in  which  this  river 
figures,  along  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  which  an 
imperfect  version  has  been  published  by  Mr.  B.  Chambers, 
in  his  extensive  collection  of  local  rhymes. 

*'  Annan,  Evan,  Tweed  and  Clyde, 
"  A'  rin  out  o  ae  hillside" 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  topographical  accuracy  of  this 

well-known  scrap.    The  four  rivers  might  have  been  described 

more  correctly  as  running  out  of  different  sides  of  the  same 

hill ;  but,  like  the  real  name  of  the  man  who  in  his  epitaph 

had  to  be  called  Dunn,  to  provide  a  rhyme  to  the  weapon  that 

killed   him,  such   proper  description   would   not  meet   the 

requirements  of  the  rhyme — and  "  monarchs  are  less  impera- 

**  tive  than  rhymes."   Three  of  these  rivers,  in  another  equally 

popular  jingle,  are  represented  as  running  a  race  to  the  sea,  thus : 

"  Tweed  ran  ; 

**  Annan  wan ; 

*'  Clyde /ell  and  broke  his  neck  owre  Corra  Linn.'* 

The  metaphorical  disaster  of  Clyde  refers  to  one  of  the 
beautiful  falls  made  by  that  river  in  its  course.  The  success 
of  Annan  is  attributable  to  the  Solway  being  nearer  to  the 
starting  point  than  the  German  Ocean,  to  which  Tweed  runs, 
on  the  east,  or  the  Atlantic,  which  receives  Clyde,  on  the  west. 

Like  most  mountain-bred  streams,  Annan  is  subject  to 
heavy  floods ;  and,  though  the  rich  alluvial  holms  along  its 
borders  are  now  protected  by  sufficient  embankments,  those 
familiar  with  the  natural  features  of  Annandale  can  readily 
conceive  the  disastrous   effects  of  such  freshets  upon  the 
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unprotected  fields,  and  will  recognize  the  probable  tratb  of 
the  old  saying — 

"  When  Annan  roars  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
"  The  Southland  farmer  3  heart  is  wae" 
These  ancient  relics,  besides  their  popular  interest,  illnstrate 
the  curiously  respectful  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Low- 
lander,  as  well  as  the  English  Borderer,  speaks  of  his  native 
riyers,  indicating  them  as  though  they  were  impersonations  of 
some  vague  power ;  rarely  prefixing  to  their  names  the  definite 
article,  as  the  English  in  general  do  in  speaking  of  the  Mersey, 
M^Dee,  the  Severn,  and  so  on,  but  calling  them  Tweed,  Yarrow, 
Ettrick,  &c. ;  while  the  people  residing  in  a  district  watered 
by  any  particular  stream,  call  their  district,  and  even  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  river,  '^  The  Water,"  and  are  so  spoken 
of  by  their  neighbours,  occasionally  with  the  name  of  the 
river  appended — a  custom  that  gives  rise  to  expressions  some- 
what puzzling  to  the  Southron.  Thus,  I  have  heard  it  said 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  country  people,  that  '*  A'  Gorrie 
''  water  was  there ;"  and  at  a  fair  I  have  heard  a  quarrelsome 
rustic  assert  that  he  ''  could  thrash  a  the  Water  o'  Milk," 
meaning,  of  course,  not  the  rivers  so  called  (the  latter  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  fair  tributaries  of  Annan  water),  but 
the  tracts  of  country  drained  by  the  Gorrie  and  the  Milk. 
Again,  at  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  wedding  it  has  been  said 
of  an  active  young  votaress  of  Terpsichore —activity  being  of 
more  account  there  than  grace — that  '^  she  capped  the  Water 
"  at  dancing :"  that  was,  she  surpassed  all  the  people  living 
near  it. 

There  is  an  old  enumerative  rhyme  on  places  in  the  vale  of 
Corrie  to  this  effect — 

"  There  s  Corrie- lea,  and  Corrie-law, 

"  Corrie-hill  and  Corrie-ha, 

"  Corrie-mains,  where  moudies  horh, 

"  Carrie-common,  Corrie  kirk** 

L 
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Come  kiik,  I  may  mention,  has  long  been  disused  as  a 
place  of  worship — the  parish  being  annexed  to  that  of  Hutton 
adjacent. 

Again,  the  old  distich — 

"  Up  Corrie  and  down  Dryfe^ 
**  That's  the  gate  to  seei  a  wife — " 
was  probably  suggested  to  its  author  by  the  rhyme,  for  rhymes 
often  suggest  ideas,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special 
superiority  possessed  by  the  ladies  residing  on  those  streams 
over  their  fair  compatriots.  It  also  illustrates  the  local  habit 
of  referring  to  the  direction  of  a  journey  as  relative  to  the 
course  of  a  river. 

The  second  of  these  two  last-mentioned  tributaries  of 
Annan,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  of  Dryfesdale, 
is^  beyond  all  its  compeers,  noted  for  sudden  and  destructive 
floods  and  for  being  the  favourite  resort  of  supernatural 
visitants.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  river  in  the  kingdom  that 
possesses  the  ugly  distinction  of  having  carried  away  a  parish 
church.  But  as  it  was  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy, 
attributed  to  true  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  we  may  assume  that 
Dryfe  was  but  carrying  out  its  destiny  when  it  swept  away 
the  old  kirk  of  Dryfesdale.  The  prophecy,  still  quoted  in  the 
vicinity,  ran  thus  : — 

"  Let  spadee  and  shoots  do  what  they  fnay^ 
"  Dryfe  will  ha'e  Dry*sdale  kirk  away." 

That  spades  and  shovels  were  put  into  requisition  to  hinder 
Dryfe  of  its  sacrilegious  will,  is  proved  by  a  case  preserved 
in  "  Fitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,"  where  we  find  that  William 
Johnstone,  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie,  whose  feudal  residence, 
in  the  usual  form  of  a  rude  square  tower,  is  still  to  be  seen,  in 
good  preservation,  standing  in  the  town  of  that  name,  was, 
with  his  two  sons,  his  brother,  seven  other  Johnstones  and 
several  Bells,  Chalmerses,  Hallidays,  Kennedies  and  Hark- 
nesses,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1617,  ''Dilaitit  of  airt  and 
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''pairt  of  the  dauohter  of  umqahile  James  Johnnestoun,  in 
"  Eirktoune."  The  aocaaed,  in  their  defence,  state,  amongst 
other  matters,  that  "  My  Lord  of  St.  Androis  that  now  is, 
**  being  Archebischope  of  Glasgow  for  the  tyme,  haiving  ane 
''  cair  to  haif  the  haill  Kirkis  within  his  dyooie  safficiently 
"  plantit :  and,  efter  vizitatioun,  coming  to  the  Kirk  of  Drys- 
''  daill,  where  it  was  fund  he  him  that  the  watter  of  Dryfe  ran 
"  sa  violentlie,  efter  ane  speat,  throw  the  haill  kirk-yaird  and 
"  landis  adjacent  theirto,  that  the  Kirk  it  Selff  was  likely  to 
"becum  ruinous  and  decay,  except  the  course  of  the  said 
''  watter  had  been  divertit  and  drawen  ane  uther  way  thair&a. 
"  For  remeid  quhairof,  it  was  agreit,  with  consent  of  the  haill 
"  gentilmen  of  the  paroohin,  that  the  said  watter  should  be 
''  divertit  ane  uther  way ;  and  accoirding  thairto  it  was  ap- 
"  pointit  that  upone  the  said  25th  day  of  April,  the  said 
"William  Johnstoun,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parochin, 
"ssould  cum,  with  spaidis  and  schules  to  make  ane  watter 
"gang;  in  the  doing  quhairof,  the  said  umquhile  James 
''Johnstoun  with  his  semes,  cam  bodin  of  weir,  and  made 
"  interruption  to  the  persouns  foirsaidis,  that  war  casdn'  the 
"  said  watter  gang,  and  invaidit  and  persewit  dyuers  of  the 
"  persones  that  were  working,  for  their  slauohter ;  be  occasion 
"  of  the  quilk  persute  and  invasion,  ane  strake  was  gevin  to 
"  said  umquhile  James  upon  the  heid  with  ane  spaid  or  schule, 
"  be  quhat  person  the  pannell  knowis  nooht."  This  extract, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  defence,*  a£fords  a  very  curious 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  society  on  the  Border  at  that  period. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  avert  it,  the  ancient 
church  underwent  its  fate,  as  fore-doomed,  in  1670.  In  the 
following  year  a  new  church  was  built  at  the  same  spot.  This 
was  also  swept  away,  and  then  the  present  parish  church  was 
erected  in  Lockerbie,  a  long  Scotch  mile  away  from  the  river. 

•  OiTeik  in  the  Annandale  Herald^lootl  newipAper, 
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No  trace  remains  of  the  old  kirk  save  a  portion  of  its  burial- 
ground,  almost  hidden  by  growing  timber,  but  shewing  the 
ancient  enclosed  burial-places  of  the  Johnstones  of  Lockerbie, 
from  whom  the  Douglases  of  Queensberry  and  of  Lockerbie 
descend  maternally,  and  of  the  Herrieses  of  Halldykes,  the 
recent  progenitors  of  the  well-known  London  bankers  and 
the  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  name.  The 
old  churchyard  adjoins  the  great  road  from  Carlisle  to  Glas- 
gow, just  before  it  crosses  the  stream.  Many  ghastly  stories 
were  wont  to  be  told  of  the  sights  seen  about  it.  It  is  an 
''eerie"  place  to  pass  in  the  night  time,  as  I  could  once 
testify,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  mainly  contributed  to 
give  the  river  its    well-known    designation    of   "  Hauntit 

The  flat  ground,  a  short  distance  below  the  old  kirkyard, 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  Dryfe  sands,  fought 
between  the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century—  the  last  great  fight  that  occurred  in 
the  Scottish  Marches.  Of  the  sanguinary  feud  of  which 
this  murderous  aflfray  was  but  one  incident,  the  history  is 
pretty  fully  given  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  notes  to  the  ballad  of 
"  Lord  Maxwell's  Goodnight" — the  hero  of  that  beautiful  old 
lament  being  son  and  successor  to  the  leader  who  lost  the 
day  and  was  slain  at  Dryfe  sands,  with  three-fourths  of  his 
followers,  consisting  of  men  of  his  own  name  and  of  the 
other  clans  of  Nithsdale.^ 

Another  of  these  incidents,  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Annandale  by  the  men  of  Nith,  may  be  noticed  briefly,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  these  quarrels,  the  effects  of  feudal  hatred  and 
jealousy,  were  carried  out.  A  party  of  Maxwells,  stationed  at 
the  ancient  borough  of  Lochmaben,  were  surprised  by«  a  party 
of  their  enemies,  the  Johnstones  of  Annandale,  and  retreated 
into   the  church — there  defending  themselves.     The  John- 

•  See  p.  177— Note  A. 
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stones,  to  make  short  work  of  the  siege,  oollected  all  the 
combustibles  within  reach,  heaped  them  round  the  church 
and  burned  the  sacred  building  and  those  within  it  in  one 
conflagration.  The  savage  nature  evinced  in  this  horrible 
prelude  was  equally  manifested  in  the  battle.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  of  the  2,000  men,  led  by  Lord  Maxwell,  only  600 
escaped.  Many  were  slain  in  the  flight — those  left  wounded 
on  the  field  being  afterwards  murdered  at  leisure.  Such 
killed  and  wounded  were  for  the  most  part  fearfully  slashed 
across  the  face,  which  description  of  wound  was  inflicted 
by  a  back-handed  sword-stroke,  for  which  the  Johnstones 
were  noted ;  and  that  stroke  forms  my  reason  for  noticing 
this  sanguinary  affair — for,  ever  since,  a  back-handed  blow 
has  been  known  on  the  Border  proverbially  as  ''  i^  Lockerbie 

"  Uchr 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says — "Lord  Maxwell,  a  tall  man  and 
"  heavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  and 
"  cruelly  slain,  after  the  hand  he  had  stretched  out  for  quarter 
'*  had  been  severed  from  his  body."  This  has  probably  been 
suggested  partly  by  a  verse  in  the  *'  Goodnight." 
"  Adieu,  Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye, 

"  And  Closebum  in  a  band ; 
"  And  the  Laird  o*  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled, 

"  When  the  Johnstone  struck  off  his  hand." 
Neither  the  ballad,  however,  nor  its  great  annotator,  is  sup- 
ported by  popular  tradition  ;  for,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
battle-field,  it  has  always  been  related  that  the  defeated  chief- 
tain underwent  a  still  more  miserable  doom  ; — that,  when  his 
army  was  routed,  he  was  left  wounded  on  the  battle-ground — 
found  there  by  Dame  Johnstone  of  Eirkton  (wife,  probably,  of 
the  worthy  that  interrupted  the  efforts  of  his  neighbours  to  save 
the  church),  who,  with  her  cummers,  had  resorted  thither,  pro- 
bably, in  quest  of  plunder,  and  by  her  killed  outright  with  the  key 
of  her  husband's  tower,  which  stood  close  at  hand ;  an  unlikely 
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weapon  we  should  now  say,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  keys 
of  these  Border  holds  were  of  quite  sufficient  magnitude  for 
such  a  deed.  Until  lately  a  large  old  thorn  tree,  well  known 
as  "  Maxwell's  thorn,**  marked  the  spot  where  this  atrocity 
was  perpetrated ;  but,  much  to  my  regret,  when  I  visited  the 
ground,  in  1861,  it  had  disappeared,  having,  in  all  probability, 
been  carried  off,  like  the  church,  by  the  insatiable  stream. 

The  clan  that  won  the  victory  at  Dryfe  sands  has  been 
located  in  Annandale  from  an  unknown  date,  and  probably 
took  its  surname  from  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  which  lies 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Annan,  below  Moffat,  and  which 
boasts,  or  lately  boasted,  that  it  has  within  its  limits  no  lawyer, 
no  doctor,  no  dissenting  place  of  worship,  and  no  public  house 
— without  doubt  a  very  enviable  list  of  immunities. 

The  Johnstones  were  distinguished  along  the  Border  as 
"  The  gfentle  Johnstones;"  and  their  vaunted  antiquity,  their 
numbers  and  prosperity  have  given  rise  to  the  following 
quatrain : — 

**  Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale 

"  The  gentle  Johnstones  ride  ; 
"  A  thousand  years  they  have  been  there, 
*-'  And  a  thousand  years  they*  II  bide" 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  epithet "  gentle " 
here  need  not  be  taken  in  its  modern  aoception.     Their  tnie 
character  in  **  the  old  riding  times,"  as  well  as  that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  may  be  gathered  from  the  rhyme  often  quoted  in 
their  own  district : — 

"  Ca\  cuddie,  cd— 
"  The  Johnstones  and  the  Jardines  ride  thieves  a'."* 
Occasionally  varied  thus — 

"  The  Johnstones  and  the  Jardines  tin  away  uA*  a" 
Strongly  suggestive,  too,  is  the  often-cited  rejoinder  of  the 
old  Lockerbie  wife  to  the  remark  of  the  beggar,  who,  after 
vainly  soliciting  alms  between  the  town  head  and  the  town 

•  See  p.  178— Note  B, 
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foot»  exclaimed — "  I'm  thinkiDg  there's  nae  Christians  V 
"Lockerbie!"  —  "'Deed  no!  We're  a*  Johnstones  and 
"  Jardines  here ! "  Sir  Walter  Scott,  afker  quoting  a  less 
racy  version  of  this  anecdote,  says  that  the  reply  bore  refer- 
ence to  the  family  called  Christian,  located  in  Cumberland. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  given  in  all  good 
faith  as  the  speaker's  conviction  of  the  absence  of  compati- 
bility between  the  Christian  character  and  that  of  the  names 
in  question.  The  Christians,  a  Manx  more  than  a  Cumbrian 
family,  were  never  heard  of  as  a  name  at  Lockerbie,  and  the 
good  people  there  have  always  told  the  story  as  showing  the 
state  of  society  from  which  they  have  so  happily  emerged. 

Of  the  domestic  condition  of  these  Johnstones  and  Jardines, 
-88  indicated  in  their  hotel  accommodation  some  century  later 
than  Dryfe  sands,  we  have  an  amusing  glimpse  in  the  journal 
of  an  English  traveller,  who  passed  a  night  at  Lockerbie,  in 
1704,  and  described  his  lodging  thus  : — "  The  room  wherein 
'*  I  was  to  lay  was  overflown  with  water,  so  that  the  people 
"  layd  heaps  of  turf  for  me  to  tread  upon,  to  gett  from  the  door 
"  to  the  fire-place  and  from  thence  to  the  bed ;  and  the  floor 
"  was  so  worn  in  holes,  that,  had  I  tredd  aside  a  turfe,  I  might 
"  have  sunk  up  to  my  knees  in  mudd  and  water ;  and  no  better 
"  room  was  to  be  had  in  this  town.  Nay,  what  was  worse, 
"  my  room  had  but  half  a  door,  and  that  to  the  street ;  and 
"  the  wall  was  broken  down  at  the  gable,  so  that  my  room  lay 
"  open  to  the  stable.  .  .  And  yet  these  people  had  French 
"wine,  though  it  was  spoiled  for  want  of  being  properly 
"  cellared." 

One  of  those  verses  that  we  find  connected  with  many 
other  places,  suggested  by  the  symphony  of  steeple  and 
people,  exists  here  and,  besides  affording  a  glance  at  the 
sanitary  condition  of  old  Lockerbie,  shows  that  the  good  folk 
there,  in  their  former  condition,  held  in  proper  appreciation 
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that  very  Scottish  proverb — "The  clartier  the  cosier."    It 
runs  as  follows : — 

"  Lockerbie's  a  dirty  place: 

"  A  kirk  without  a  steeple ; 
"  A  midden-hole  at  ilka  door  ; 
"  But  a  canty  set  o*  people.'** 

Without  doubt  the  old  folk  at  Lockerbie  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  "contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi* 
"mair;"  for  the  proverbial  Lockerbie  fairing — "a  bawbee 
"  bap  and  a  bottle  o  yill^*  (that  is,  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a 
bottle  of  beer) — would  lead  us  to  infer  that  where  these^  to 
Englishmen  always  ordinary  viands,  were  a  holiday  treat,  the 
every-day  fare  must  have  been  homely  indeed. 

Times  have  changed,  and  place  and  people  have  altered 
with  them.  The  fairings  at  Lockerbie  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  luxury  of  modem  times ;  midden-holes  have 
ceased  to  be  right  things  in  wrong  places ;  the  inns  in  that 
prosperous  and  tidy  little  town  are  quite  equal  to  those  in  any 
place  of  its  class ;  that  there  are  Christians  there  and  there- 
about has  been  recently  proved  by  a  noble  contribution  to 
the  distress  fund  ;  the  chief  of  one  of  their  thieving  clans  is 
Sir  William  Jardine,  the  distinguished  naturalist;  and  the 
present  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  who  has  claimed  but  not 
established  his  right  to  the  Marquisate  and  Earldom  once 
held  by  the  family,  besides  representing  the  chief  of  the 
merciless  sept  that  won  the  day  at  Dryfe  sands,  represents 
also  the  county  in  the  English  Parliament  as  doucely  as 


*  I  haye  given  elsewhere  one  of  these  "  steeple  and  people  "  rhymes,  connected 
with  Bowness  on  Windermere.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  informs  me  of  one  referring 
to  Dromore,  in  Ireland — a  venerahle  little  town,  that  was  the  seat  of  a  Biahop, 
from  the  early  date  of  &56  down  to  1848.    The  distich  nxns  thus — 

«<  High  church— low  itecplc ; 
"  Dirty  town  cad  prowl  people." 

Mr.  Bandleson  of  WhitehaTcn  has  commnnicated  another,  which  he  says  was 
once  posted  on  the  door  of  a  chnrch  near  Carlisle : — 

"  Low  church— ^hlffh  itccplc : 
"  •" — ' 'wt  wd  widwd  1 
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though  his  forefathers  had  been 'orderly  and  well  conducted 
as  those  of  any  honourable  member  there. 

It  was  customary  with  old  people  when  they  wished  to 
express  their  opinion  that  the  means  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  proposed  end  were  inadequate  to  the  object  in 
view,  to  quote  a  couplet  to  the  following  effect — 

"  Andrew  Macvitte,  that  lived  at  the  Quaas, 
'*  Had  a  rusty  auld  pistol  to  shoot  at  the  craws," 

The  places  that  rejoice  in  this  euphonious  appellation  are 
a  number  of  scattered  houses^  cottages  and  small  farms, 
occupying  what  was  once  the  common  or  town-moor  of  the 
little  municipality  I  have  named  so  often. 

A  verse  asserting  the  old  forest-like  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  territory  once  possessed  by  another  Border 
name,  was  frequently  heard  formerly.     I  have  not  got  this 
accurately,  but  the  following  is  the  gist  of  it : — 
"  Frae  Annan-Jit  to  Errick-stane, 
'*  Men  and  horse  lang  syne  hae  gane 
"  'Neth  greenwood  gay — and  a  the  way 
"  Upon  the  lands  &  Halliday  !  " 

Though  the  Hallidays  do  not  figure  prominently  in  Border 
history,  it  is  probable,  that  in  its  pre-historic  period,  which  is 
not  very  distant,  say  before  the  time  of  Edward  I,  they  were 
an  important  sept,  and  held  large  possessions.  It  may  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  old  romance,  that  '^  Wallace 
''wight,"  to  whom,  the  foremost  of  all  her  many  heroes, 
Scotland  is  but  now  erecting  a  monument,  apostrophizes  one 
of  the  name  as  *'  Tarn  Halliday — my  sister  s  son  so  dear." 
For  the  last  five  centuries,  however,  their  star  has  paled 
before  that  of  the  two  leading  clans. 

One  of  the  rhymes  I  have  quoted  commences  like  that 
originated  by  a  famous  Bobin  Goodfellow,  known  as  "  the 
"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,"  whose  gratuitous  services,  similar  to 
those  of  Milton's  "  lubber-fiend,"  were  given  nightly  and  foy 
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a  long  period,  at  a  lonely  farm  in  Moffatdaley  and  were 
transferred  to  one  adjacent,  on  the  tender  of  some  affronting 
remuneration.  The  departure  of  the  good  spirit  being  an- 
nounced by  itself,  thus — 

"  Ca  !  Cuddle,  Ga  ! 
"  A*  the  luck  o  BodsbecKs  away  to  Leithen  ha\" 
As  the  history  of  this  Brownie  and  his  rhyme  is  given  very 
fully  by  Chambers,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  story  filling  two  volumes,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  signify  that  Hogg  deprives 
the  Brownie  of  his  supernatural  character,  making  him  out  to 
have  been  a  party  of  Covenanters,  hiding  in  that  wild  locality, 
and  supplied  with  food  in  secret  by  the  farmer's  daughter. 
Of  course  such  an  attack  on  a  cherished  belief  excited,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  considerable  indignation,  and  did  not  at 
all  impair  the  popularity  of  the  well-known  couplet  just 
given. 

The  beautiful  little  watering  place  of  Moffat,  the  prettiest 
perhaps  of  all  the  small  towns  of  Scotland,  has  one  or  two 
proverbial  sayings  attached  to  it.  Some  of  these  are  scarcely 
fit  to  be  quoted  here.  The  following,  however,  is  both  quo- 
table and  complimentary  : — "  Moffat  measure,— fu*  and  run- 
" ning  owr"  If  applied  to  the  allowance  served  out  of  the 
evil-smelling  mineral  water  that  has  given  the  place  its  pros- 
perity, some  may  consider  the  compliment  it  implies  rather 
questionable.  A  school-boy  riddle  has  been  localized  at  Moffat, 
and  though  not  a  proverb,  it  may  take  its  place  here  as  a 
popular  rhyme  referring  to  a  specified  place  : — 
*'  //  is  in  every  mountain,  it's  not  in  every  hill ; 
"  It's  once  in  Moffat-water,  and  twice  in  Moffat-milL" 

In  the  times  of  the  Covenant,  to  which  the  people  of  Low- 
land Scotland  still  recur  with  a  just  and  laudable  pride,  one  of 
the  minor  persecutors  was  a  certain  laird  of  Elshieshields,  a 
small  estate  near  to  the  royal  borough  of  Lochmaben.    Some 
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Whiggish  rhymster  of  the  period  has  taken  his  revenge  on 
this  worthy  hy  embalming  his  memory  in  the  lines  still 
extant : — 

"  The  wicket  Laird  o  Elshieshields, 
"  Has  left  Lochmahen* 8  pleasant Jlelds, 
"  And  a'  her  lochs  and  a*  her  eels, 
**  To  gang  and  sup  wi'  horned  deils, 

"  Gude  preserve  us  a  f" 
The  venerahle  little  town  mentioned  here  occupies  a  beau- 
tiM  site,  central  to  the  wide  vale  of  Annandale.  Surrounded 
by  eight  small  sheets  of  water,  it  becurs  the  popular  sobriquet 
of  "  Marjory  o  the  monie  lochs"  which  Christopher  North 
says  should  be  applied  to  Scotland  in  general,  and  under 
which,  Lochmaben  figures,  along  with  its  neighbour  boroughs 
in  Bams's  Election  ballads.  As  all  the  nicknames  in  those 
productions  were  probably,  and  some  of  them  were  certainly, 
in  existence  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  their  great 
laureate,  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  the  passage  in  which 
he  has  celebrated  them  all : — 
Dumfiries  is  personified  as — 

"  Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nitb, 
"  A  dame  wi*  pride  eneugh/* 
Lochmaben  as — 

"  Marjory  o'  the  monie  lochs, 
'*  A  carline  auld  and  teugh." 
Annan  as — 

'*  Blinkin'  Bess  o'  Annandale, 
"  That  dwelt  by  Solway  side." 
Kirkcudbright  as — 

"  Whiskey  Jean  that  took  her  gill, 
"  In  Galloway  sae  wide." 
and  Sanquhar  as — 

"  Black  Joan  frae  Crichton-peel 
"  O'  gipsey  kith  an'  kin ; — 
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"  Five  wighter  carlins  werena  found, 
"  The  south  countrie  within." 

A  summary  of  the  topography  and  oharacteristics  of  five 
towns  unequalled  for  terseness  and  aptitude. 

A  brother  of  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool  now  sits  in 
the  British  Parliament  for  these  old  boroughs.  How  they  were 
represented  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  when  each  had  a  mem- 
ber of  its  own,  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  a  traveller, 
previous  to  the  union,  who,  at  Annan  found  that  the  landlord 
of  the  principal  inn  was  waiter  and  ostler  to  his  own  estab- 
lishment, was  chief  magistrate  of  the  borough,  and  also  repre- 
sented it  in  parliament.  I  have  heard  that  the  officer  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  calls  over  the  names  of  the  members 
and  of  the  places  they  sit  for  was  formerly,  perhaps  still  is, 
in  the  habit  of  mis-pronouncing  the  names  of  all  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  district,  thus — "  Dumfiies,  Ann^n,  Kirkoud- 
"  bright,  Sancuehar,  and  Lotchmabdn." 

One  or  two  curious  sarcastic  proverbs  connect  themselves 
with  Lochmaben.  Thus,  of  a  person  who  soms  (anglice, 
sponges)  upon  his  neighbours  generally,  it  is  said — ^^Hegangn 
'*frae  house  to  house,  like  the  gousting  bane  o*  Lochmaben" 
This  '^  gousting  bane  "  was  the  bone  of  a  dried  joint  of  meat, 
of  peculiarly  high  flavour,  which,  as  averred  in  the  district, 
was  passed  round  the  town,  when  meat  was  scarce,  to  impart 
its  taste  or  '*  goust "  to  the  several  pots  of  broth  in  course  of 
preparation.  Again,  when  in  England  a  man  would  be  said 
to  "  crow  loudly  on  his  own  dunghill,"  in  Annandale,  it  is 
said — *'  He  barks  wi  his  back  at  the  hauld,  like  the  dogs  o' 
*'  Lochmaben,'*  that  is,  he  boasts  or  theatens  with  a  hold  or 
place  of  retreat  near  at  hand. 

One  of  those  enumerative  rhymes  that  are  of  such  firequent 
occurrence  in  many  parts  gives  the  names  of  six  places  in  the 
parish  of  Lochmaben — 
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"  The  Hartwood,  the  Carthet, 

•'  The  Cocket'hill-hrae ; 
"  The  Bush  and  the  Smaholm, 
"  And  the  clarty  Hightaer 

The  clachan  qualified  by  this  Scottish  adjeotive  is  the 
principal  member  of  the  little  confederacy,  called  '^  The  four 
"  toons  o'  Lochmaben."  For  a  canons  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  places,  I  must  again  refer  you  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  where,  in  his  notes  to  the 
ballad  of  "  The  Lochmaben  Harper,"  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  tenures  of  "  The  Ejng's  kindly  tenants,"  or  "  The  King's 
"rentallers"  as  they  are  called,  are  explained  fully  and 
pleasantly. 

The  ruins  of  Lochmaben  castle,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Bruces,  Lords  of  Annandale,  a  line  that  gave  to  Scotland  her 
greatest  monarch,  occupy  a  peninsula  running  into  one  of  the 
lakelets — and  what  remains  of  them  forms  a  monument  of  the 
lingering  Vandalism  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  a  local  chronicler,  "  they  have  served  as  a  quarry  to  gene- 
"  rations — all  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  are 
"  gone,  leaving  only  the  strongly  cemented  rubble  work ;  they 
**  have  supplied  stone  for  numerous  farm  buildiugs  and  many 
''houses  in  the  town,  including  the  new  school  built  in 
"  18 — ."  This  castle  with  its  outworks,  covered  a  space  of 
sixteen  acres,  and  was  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  borders. 
In  Bellepden's  translation  of  Hector  Boece,  we  find  a  curious 
passage  relating  to  it,  and  to  the  people  around.  "In 
"Annandail  is  ane  loch  namit  Lochmaben,  fyve  miles  in 
"  length  and  four  of  breid,^  full  of  uncouth  fische.  Besyde 
'*  this  loch  is  ane  castel  under  the  same  name,  maid  to  dant 
**  the  incursions  of  theuis.  For  nocht  allanerlie  in  Annandail, 
*'  hot  in  all  the  dalis  afore  rehersit  ar  mony  Strang  and  wicket 
**  theuis  inuadin  the  cuntre  with  perpetuall  thift,  reif,  and 
«  A  huge  exaggeration. 
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"  alauchter,  when  they  see  onie  trublus  tyme.  Thir  theiiis 
**  (because  they  heve  Inglismen  thair  perpetuall  enymes  lyand 
''  dry  march  apon  thair  nixt  bordoor)  inaadis  Ingland  with 
'*  continual  weiis,  or  ells  with  quiet  thift ;  and  leiffs  aye  ane 
"  pure  and  miserabile  lyfe.  In  the  tyme  of  peece  they  are  so 
^^  accustomed  with  thift,  that  they  can  nocht  desist^  but  inuadis 
''the  cuntre  with  ilhand  herschippis."  Of  the  still  earlier 
inhabitants^  the  venerable  historian,  says  "  they  abhorrit  nocht 
'^  to  eit  the  flesche  of  yelding  prisoneris.  The  wyvis  usit  to 
'^  slay  thair  husbands  when  thay  wer  found  cowartis  or  dis- 
''  comfist  be  thair  enymes  to  give  occasion  to  others  to  be 
'  more  bold  and  hardy  when  danger  occurrit."  This  seems  to 
forestall  Voltaire's  famous  sarcasm  that  the  English  shot 
Admiral  Byng  to  encourage  the  others. 

When  witchcraft  was  rife  in  Scotland,  (and  some  hold  that 
it  is  not  eradicated  even  now,)  the  preparation  of  food  was 
one  of  the  domestic  processes  often  impeded  or  marred  by 
spell  and  incantation.  The  vagaries  of  a  haggis — that» 
**  great  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race  "  which  was  bewitched, 
probably  to  punish  niggardliness  or  lack  of  hospitality,  are 
recorded  thus — 

"  The  haggis  of  Benga' 

'*  Lap  out  o'  the  pot  and  waured  them  a* ; 

"  Willie  rode  and  Jennie  ran, 

'*  But  down  the  bum  the  haggis  u^an." 
Bengali,  the  Gaelic-derived  name  of  which  bears  exactly  the 
signification  of  the  Boman-named  Egremont,  is  a  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Dryfesdale. 

The  parish  of  Tundergarth  bounds  that  of  Dryfesdale  on 
the  east,  and,  when  I  knew  it,  ''the  sound  of  the  church- 
"  going  bell "  was  never  heard  there.  My  poetical  Mend 
Susanna  Hawkins,  at  her  last  professional  visit  to  Liverpool, 
gave  me  to  know  that  this  important  want  has  long  been 
supplied;   but  formerly  there  was  no  bell  to  Tundergarth 
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kirk.  Its  absence  was  accounted  for  by  a  tradition,  that  it  was 
stolen  by  a  party  of  English  reivers,  and  appropriated  by  the 
worshippers  at  the  parish  church  of  Bowness  on  Solway ; 
moreover,  it  was  averred,  that  the  bell  itself  has  ever  since 
protested  against  the  theft,  by  making  its  chimes  syllable 
themselves  into  a  reiteration  of  the  words  ''  carry  me  back." 
Hence  the  local  saying,  '^  Carry  me  back  says  Bowness  bell" 
Hoddam,  the  parish  south  of  Tundergarth,  possesses, 
amongst  other  beauties,  a  fine  conical  hill,  and,  on  its  summit, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  firth  of  Solway  on  one  side, 
and  an  extensive  inland  prospect  on  the  other,  stands  a  square 
tower^  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  beacon 
or  watch  tower.  Tradition  assigns  to  it  a  different  purpose  and 
origin.  It  is  said  that  a  lord  of  Hoddam,  when  returning 
across  the  firth  firom  a  successful  raid  into  Cumberland,  laden 
with  spoil  and  prisoners,  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  his 
boat ;  and  as  men  and  women  were  less  needed  at  Hoddam 
Castle  than  plenishing,  he  threw  the  live  lumber  overboard, 
and  so  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  Being  afterwards  seized 
with  remorse,  he  built  this  tower  for  a  place  of  retirement, 
and  a  monument  of  his  contrition.  Hence  it  has  been  called, 
time  out  of  mind,  "  The  tower  of  Repentance."  A  popular 
verse  celebrates  it  and  the  loveliness  of  the  adjacent  scenery, 
taking  special  notice  of  its  second  most  prominent  feature  : — 

'*  Repentance  stands  upon  a  hill, 
"  Most  beautiful  and /air, 

'*  Hard  by  another  wooded  hill 
"  Far  kenned  as  WoodcockairJ* 
There  is  a  curious  anecdote  told  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in 
connection  with  this  edifice,  and,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
popular  saying,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  quite  correctly  put 
in  print,  I  give  it  room  here.  It  is  said,  that  this  great 
essayist^  travelling  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  came  upon  a 
herd-boy  reading  intently,  who,  in  reply  to  Sir  Richard's 
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etiquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  said  he  was  learning 
the  way  to  heaven.  On  being  asked  if  he  had  found  it,  the 
boy  replied,  "  Yes  !  we  have  to  gang  by  yon  tower  and 
"  then  come  in  by  that  farm  toon."  The  boy's  meaning  was 
made  clear  to  Steele,  on  his  learning  that  the  tower  was  called 
Repentance,  and  the  farm.  Belief,  and  the  common  saying 
remains,  that  "  The  way  to  heaven  is  oer  by  Repentance^  and 
"  in  by  Seize/.**  Such  a  play  upon  words,  even  on  so  solemn 
a  subject,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Scotland. 

We  are  upon  classic  ground  here,  for  the  tower  of  Repentance 
almost  flings  its  shadow  over  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Carlyle;  and  Susanna  Hawkins,  the  poetess,  has  built  herself  a 
bower  on  the  estate  of  Belief,  and  lives  there  in  comfort  and 
respect  upon  the  proceeds  of  her  literary  labours.  The  parish 
of  Hod  dam  also,  has  the  honour  of  containing  the  town  of 
Ecclefechan,  proverbial  throughout  Scotland  for  high  breeding 
and  politeness,  insomuch,  that  it  is  common  to  hear  rude  or 
vulgar  people  advised  to  '*  gang  to  Ecclefechan^  for  half  a 
"  Saturday,  to  learn  manners,"  The  period  assigned  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  is  suggestive  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment in  operation  there. 

A  proverb  formerly  current  along  the  Border  refers  to  a 
custom  now  happily  worn  out,  that  of  making  funerals 
occasions  of  festivity,  and  often  of  debauch,  which  indeed 
was  the  rule  in  all  the  rural  parts  of  Scotland,  and  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  two  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Scots 
people.  First,  their  disposition  to  make  all  gatherings  of 
neighbours  seasons  of  festivity ;  and,  secondly,  the  national 
tendency  to  hospitality,  impelling  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  entertain  handsomely  those  assembled  at  their  home,  even 
for  the  saddest  of  all  the  offices  of  friendship.  The  proverb 
says,  that  ''A  Border  burying  is  better  than  a  Carel 
"  fCarlisleJ  wedding,"  It  serves  two  popular  purposes — 
lauding  their  own  hospitality,  and  throwing  an  imputation  of 
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stinginess  upon  the  burgesses  of  the  nearest  English  town. 
That  burials  were  not  the  lugubrious  affairs  they  are  now,  is 
shewn  in  an  anecdote  recently  forwarded  to  me,  with  the  last 
quoted  proverb,  by  a  valued  friend  in  the  North.*  A  family 
named  Ivison  was  remarkable  for  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
loud  obstreperous  mirth.  Once  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  were  waiting  out  of  doors  to  see  a  funeral  procession 
pass,  an  old  wife  announced  its  unseen  approach  thus — 
'*  They  are  coming  now,  I  hear  the  Ivisons  laughing  !  " 

With  these  funereal  fragments  I  may  appropriately  conclude 
this  small  collection  of  shreds  and  patches  once  observable  on 
the  surface  of  social  life  in  an  interesting  district — a  district 
in  which  the  contrast  between  present  and  comparatively 
recent  times  is  perhaps  more  marked  than  in  almost  any 
other.  Within  my  own  limited  remembrance  the  difference  is 
striking,  not  to  say  saddening,  to  one  who,  in  his  youth,  was, 
without  recognizing  their  true  character  and  significance, 
thrown  into  frequent  and  familiar  relations  with  vestiges  of  a 
bygone  state  of  society,  traces  of  a  peculiar  feudalism  now 
faded  and  lost,  save  in  so  far  as  they  remain  in  the  recollection 
of  those  who,  as  in  my  own  case,  have,  almost  unwittingly, 
kept  them  in  memory  to  be  reproduced  fortuitously  on  some 
such  occasion  as  the  present. 


KoTB  A. — In  a  modern  local  poem  called  "  The  Battle  of  Dryfesands/ 
by  William  M'Vitie,  the  chiefs  that  followed  Lord  Maxwell's  banner 
and  the  numbers  of  their  several  contingents,  are  thus  recounted : — 

■*  Brwre  Criohton  did  an  hundred  lead,  '*  Dalswinton  nambered  eighty  nine, 

*'  km  good  as  e'er  did  weapon  wield ;  *'  As  many  followed  brave  Cowhill, 

"  like  roshing  torrent  seemed  their  speed  '*  All  clad  in  dazzling  armoor  fine,— 

"  At  onset  on  the  battle  field.  *'  Their  leaders  famed  for  martial  skill. 

'*  Ihnmlanrig  bronghi  an  hundred  more,  "  Full  fifty  men  Camsalloch  led, 

**  loured  to  broils  and  battles  long ;  "  So  traly  trained  to  sword  and  shield, 

*'  Kixkpabick's  followers  Aill  fourscore,  "  His  worthy  self,  a  warrior  bred, 
**  All  healthy,  actiye,  yonng  and  strong.  *'  Had  fought  in  many  a  £ar-fiRmed  field. 

•  Wm.  Bandleson,  Esq.,  of  Crofthilli  WhitefaaTen. 
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"  fienowned  Dolziel,  a  yeteran  old,  [fousht,  **  The  Abbot  of  Now  Abbey  came, 
**  Who  'gainst  the  JohiiBtones  long  had  *'  With  fall  an  hundred  men  of  might ; 

"  Yet  still  a  warrior  brave  and  bold,  "  Carlayerock's  Vioar  bronght  the  same, 

"  From  banks  of  iE  an  hnndred  brought       **  All  trained  and  ready  for  the  fight. 

"  The  offspring  of  the  Longaeville's,  *'  The  town  Dumfries  two  hundred  sent, 
*'  Brave  Gharteris  up  in  haste  arose,  "  All  picked  and  chosen  every  one ; 

"  With  sixty  followers  at  his  heels,  *'  With  them  their  provost,  Maxwell,  went, 
**  Ab  good  as  e'er  encountered  foes.  "  A  bold,  intrepid,  dazing  man. 

'*  The  Laird  of  Laff  brought  fifty-four,  *'  Lord  Maxwell's  own  dependents  rose, 

'*  Toung  Maxwell,  too,  of  Breokonside,  '*  Eight  hundred  wamors  truly  bred  ; 

"  With  armed  followers  full  fourscore,  "  Kirkconnel  doth  the  reckoning  cloee, 

"  So  proudly  marched  in  martial  pride.  "  An  hundred  valiant  youths  he  led.** 

Making  together  the  sum  of  2102  men,  of  which  numher,  the  rhym- 
ing chronicler  states,  only  510  returned  to  their  homes.  The  leaders 
named  were  all  men  of  note ;  "  Crichton"  of  Sanquhar  was  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Dumfrie8,^Douglas  of  "  Drumlanrig,"  of  the  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quesses of  Queensherry, — '- Kirkpatrick"  of  Closehum  of  the  "Knights 
"  of  Glosebum"  and,  by  the  female  line,  of  the  present  Empress  of  the 
French, — "Dalziel"  of  Glenae,  of  the  Earls  of  Gamwatli, — Grienon  of 
"  Lag,**  of  the  famous  persecutor,  from  the  traditions  respecting  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott  framed  that  terrible  episodical  tale  of  diablerie  in 
"  Itedgauntlet,'*  and  of  the  Griersons,  Baronets.  An  ancestor  of 
"  Gharteris"  of  Amisfield  figures  in  "  The  fair  Maid  of  Perth."  The  other 
Nithsdale  leaders  were  chiefly  Maxwells.  Lord  Johnstone  is  said  to 
haye  been  aided  by  the  Jardines,  Bells,  Lyings,  Armstrongs,  Carru- 
therses,  Romes,  Lawsons,  Grahams,  Elliots,  Murrays  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  Scotts  of  Buccleugh. 

Note  B.— The  old  ballad  of  "  The  lads  of  Wamphray,"  recording  a 
reiving  exploit  of  a  branch  of  the  name  located  in  that  rural  parish^ 
proves  that  the  character  given  *'  the  gentle  Johnstones**  in  this  distich 
is  by  no  means  unmerited.    It  relates  that 

"  'Tween  the  Oirth-head  and  the  Langwood-en' 
"  Live  the  Oalliard  and  the  Oalliard's  men ; 
**  Bat  and  the  lads  o'  Leverhay 
"  They  drove  the  Crichton's  gear  away. 

"  It  is  the  lads  o*  Leithenha' ; 

"  The  greatest  rognes  amang  them  a' ; 

*'  But  and  the  lads  o'  Stefenblggin, 

"  They  broke  the  hoase  in  at  the  riggin'. 

"  The  lads  o*  flngland  and  Elback  hill, 

"  They  were  never  for  good  but  aye  for  ill ; 

'*  Tween  the  Stavwood  bnah  and  the  Langside  hill 

'*  They  stole  the  brokit  cow  and  the  banded  boll. 

*'  It  is  the  lads  o*  the  Girth  head, 

"  The  de'il's  in  them  for  pride  and  greed ; 

"  For  the  Oalliard  and  the  Galliard*e  men, 

"  They  ne'er  saw  a  horse  bat  they  made  it  their  ain." 

The  places  named  in  this  rude  old  ditty  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Warn 
phray,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Johnstone  by  the  river  Annan. 


LOCAL  CHIT-CHAT  OF  THE  "  FORTY-FIVE." 
By  Lieut.-Oen.  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust,  D.C.L.  dc.  President. 

(Bead  7th  Notembeb,  1861.)* 


The  following  correspondence  relates  to  a  very  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  England.  After  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  country  was  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  victorious  march  of  a  wild  multitude  out  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  who,  led  by  a  young  Prince  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  had  not  only  defeated  and  dispersed  the  King's 
troops  and  already  taken  possession  of  the  northern  capital, 
but  now  threatened  an  inroad  into  England.  It  may  well 
be  conceived  what  a  commotion  must  have  been  occasioned 
in  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  the  border  counties  by  the 
expectation  of  a  sudden  condition  of  intestine  war,  and  how 
Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  would  soon  catch  the 
infection.  There  was  well  known  to  be,  in  those  counties,  a 
strong  party  in  favour  of  the  old  family,  and,  when  no  one  at 
such  a  moment  dared  trust  his  neighbour,  there  could  be  none 
so  fit  to  rely  upon  for  advice  or  information  as  a  ftiend  in 
the  capital — especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  news- 
paper was  at  that  period  but  a  hebdomadal  luxury,  and  the 
market  gossip  was  very  uncertain  and  not  likely  to  be  at  all 
assuring  at  such  a  moment  of  peril  and  alarm  to  a  country 
community. 

The  private  letters  of  a  barrister  to  a  country  gentleman 
are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  secret 
causes  of  events,  but  they  are  interesting  in  a  lower  degree, 
as  illustrating  what  the  mass  of  the  community  thought  of  the 

•  VoL  U,  N.8.,  p.  178. 
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events  of  the  period,  and  especially  to  the  Historic  Society, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  palatine  counties  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  were,  to  a  very  considerable  degree^  affected  by  the 
episode  of  the  "  forty-five  ;'*  and  indeed  the  more  especially 
because  there  is  now  conclusive  ground  for  believing  that  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  pass  through  them 
into  North  Wales. 

The  first  letter  of  this  collection  is  dated  October,  1746. 
The  Pretender  was  at  this  time  at  Edinburgh.  He  had 
entered  that  city,  with  his  army,  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  with  every  token  of  triumph.  The  news  of  this  battle, 
which  told  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  the  force  that 
Government  had  been  able  to  send  against  the  insurgents, 
occasioned  a  violent  revulsion  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  victor,  and  spread  proportionate  consternation  among  all 
who  had  any  interest  in  the  Hanoverian  cause.  The  whole 
of  the  Scottish  state-officers,  as  well  as  many  inferior  persons 
enjoying  public  trust,  betook  themselves  to  flight  in  dis- 
guise to  England  or  to  remote  parts  of  their  own  country ; 
and  in  all  Scotland  there  did  not  remain  a  single  friend  of 
Government  who  ventured  to  declare  himself,  excepting  those 
who  kept  the  fortresses ;  for  the  main  strength  of  the  British 
army  was  absent  at  this  moment  in  Flanders. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  had  Charles  at  the  time 
made  a  descent  upon  England,  he  might  have  dislodged  his 
Majesty  from  St.  James's  and  exchanged  with  him,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  titles  of  King  and'  Pretender.  However,  the 
royal  cause  recovered  heart,  as  may  be  seen  fi-om  an  extract 
of  a  letter  fi-om  London  : — 

October,  1745. 

I  think  I  may  now  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearances  we 

have   of   bringing  our  enemy  *s  schemes  to  destruction ;  and  I 

cannot  help  thinking  but  that  Cope*s  miscarriage  has  been  the 

means  of  rousing  great  numbers^  out  of  that  great  indifference 
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which  has  been  too  long  shown  for  the  GoTomment,  and  will,  for 
many  years  to  come,  make  us  more  united  than  we  have  been  for 
many  years  past. 

Until  this  time  the  English  Government  had  thought  but 
lightly  of  this  rebellion ;  but  now  that  matters  had  become 
alarming,  King  George  returned  in  haste  from  Hanover,  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  the  North,  under  Marshal  Wade,  to  meet 
the  Highland  army ;  but  by  the  time  this  reached  Newcastle  the 
Pretender  was  already  on  his  march  into  England.  In  the 
meanwhile,  on  the  Idth  of  November,  after  a  short  siege, 
Carlisle  capitulated  and  the  insurgents  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  forward  to  London,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
object.  Their  route  lay  by  Shap,  Eendal  and  Lancaster  to 
Preston,  where  the  army  rested  on  the  27th.  From  Preston 
they  marched  to  Wigan  and  from  Wigan  to  Manchester.  At 
Manchester  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  is  worth  recalling 
to  our  memory,  as  it  shows  the  individual  enterprise  and 
courage  of  the  Scottish  partisans  and  the  general  terror  with 
which  the  English  were  already  seized.  A  man  named  Dickson, 
a  sergeant,  enlisted  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston,  having 
got  a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  army,  entered  Manchester, 
with  a  boldness  which  almost  surpasses  belief,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  with  his  mistress  and  a  drummer,  and  immediately 
began  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  The  populace  at  first  did  not 
interrupt  him,  conceiving  the  whole  rebel  army  to  be  near  the 
town  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  it  would  not  arrive  till 
the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner,  dead  or  alive. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with 
slugs,  threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those  who  first 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the  two  who  accompanied 
him ;  and  by  turning  round  continually,  facing  in  all  directions 
and  behaving  en  vrai  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle  which 
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a  crowd  of  people  had  formed  around  him.  Having  continued 
for  some  time  to  manoeurre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart 
took  arms  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  in  order  to 
rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  the  mob — so  that  he  had  soon 
some  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed  the 
crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson  now  triumphed  in  his 
turn  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  proudly 
paraded  the  town  undisturbed  the  whole  day,  with  his  drummer, 
enlisting  all  who  offered  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Pretenders  cause.  That  same  evening,  on  presenting  180 
recruits  to  the  Highland  army  on  their  march,  it  was  found 
that  his  whole  expenses  did  not  exceed  three  guineas.  This 
adventure  afterwards  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  of  Manchester,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  taken,  with  all  its  30,000  inhabitants,  by  a  sergeant,  a 
drummer  and  a  girl  ! 

The  recruits  were  immediately  embodied  with  the  others 
who  had  joined  in  England — the  whole  taking  the  name  of 
"The  Manchester  Begiment,'*  —  and  were  commanded  by 
Mr.  F.  Townley,  of  a  very  old  Boman  -^Catholic  family  in 
Lancashire,  one  of  the  few  volunteers  who  had  yet  joined  the 
Prince.  Such  accessions,  however,  were  very  far  inferior  to 
what  the  insurgents  had  expected,  or  their  predesessors  had 
experienced  in  1715.  At  that  period  Lancashire  was  nearly 
all  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years  had  quenched  the  flame  of  Jacobitism 
among  the  common  people,  and  that  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentry  it  then  burned  only  with  a  dim  and  wavering  Ught. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  Pretender  and  his  army  would 
march  into  Wales ;  and  all  the  bridges  over  the  Mersey  in 
that  direction  had  been  broken  down  to  retard  their  motions. 
It  was  at  Manchester  that  Charles  published  the  following 
curious  proclamation  :— 
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To  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester. 
His  K.  H.  being  infonned  that  several  bridges  had  been  pulled 
down  in  this  country,  he  has  given  orders  to  repair  them  forthwith, 
particularly  that  at  Crossford,  which  is  to  be  done  this  night  by 
his  own  troops,  though  his  R.  H.  does  not  propose  to  use  it  for  his 
own  army,  but  believes  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  country ;  and  if 
any  forces  that  were  with  General  Wade  be  coming  this  road,  they 
may  have  the  benefit  of  it, 

,  Manchester,  November  30,  1745. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  November  28th,  1746,  and 
shows  the  fears  that  were  entertained  by  those  who  had  firiends 
in  Wales.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Hertfordshire, 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Yorke  of  Erddig. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  begin  to  be  in  concern  for  you  and  your  family,  on 
account  of  the  rebels ;  but,  by  the  best  intelligence  I  can  get,  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  able  to  reach  Wales ;  however,  I  don't  in 
the  least  doubt,  from  your  great  prudence  and  good  judgement, 
but  that  you  will  take  all  proper  precaution  in  case  they  should. 
If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  come  southward,  as  far  as  us, 
you  can  surely  want  no  invitation.  We  should  all,  I  daresay, 
r^oice  to  see  you ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  my  mother  has  men- 
tioned  it  to  you :  if  not,  I  am  sure  it  proceeds  from  not  knowing 
the  danger  you  are  in.  I  have  it  for  good  authority  that  the 
rebels  have  dwindled  to  about  4,000  fighting  men,  which,  com- 
pared to  ligonier's  army,  is  but  an  handful  of  men.  Judge  Rey- 
nolds assured  me  to-day  he  will  have  12,000  old  disciplined  troops, 
with  three  battalion  of  the  guards  at  the  head  of  them,  besides 
the  now  raised  regiments,  and  he  thinks  they  cannot  get  by  him 
into  Wales.  Warrington  bridge  is  broke  down,  which,  Mr.  Perkins 
tells  me,  will  retard  the  march  of  the  rebels  two  days.  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Penrith,  which  gives  an  account  that  the  rebels  are 
drawing  their  baggage  back  to  Carlisle,  and  it  is  supposed  from 
thence  they  are  about  to  retreat  You  have  seen  the  account  of 
th6  privateer  taken  by  the  Sheemeu  man-of-war.     We  have  no 
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particulars  jet  of  the  persoDs  on  board ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Pretender  is  one  of  them. 

The  worst  piece  of  news  in  town,  I  think,  at  present  is  that  the 
GoYemment  cannot  raise  money  for  present  sendee  at  the  rate 
it  has  done  of  late  years.  I  am  told  that  the  moneyed  people 
insist  upon  4^  per  cent.  Should  they  prevail  in  it,  it  will  be 
fixing  the  interest  the  Government  must  pay  for  all  the  money 
they  want  to  raise  this  year,  and  will  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  funds  and  annihilate  part  of  our 
fortunes.  Another  thing,  all  trade  is  clogged,  a  good  deal  at  a 
stand  and  no  money  to  be  got  but  a  little  silver. 

I  am. 

Yours,  Ac, 

MATTHEW  BUTTON. 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date,  28th  November,  is  written 
by  a  lawyer  in  London  to  Mr.  Yorke. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  your  last  favor,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  your 
uneasiness  on  account  of  the  rebels'  progress  towards  Cheshire 
was  abated,  and  though  they  are  since  advanced  much  further,  yet 
as  the  Duke  with  his  army  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time  advancing 
towards  them,  and  preparations  are  making  at  Chester  for  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  their  coming  into  Wales  through  Chester, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  should  they  slip  by  the  Duke  and 
advance  towards  Chester,  that  he  will  come  time  enough  for  its 
relief.  Nay,  I  am  inclined  still  to  think  that  as  their  expectations 
of  being  joined  by  people  in  England  and  being  assisted  from 
abroad  have  not  been  answered,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  return 
to  their  own  country  the  way  they  came  from  thence  or  through 
Yorkshire ;  and  whichever  of  these  roads  they  take,  I  hope  Mar- 
shal Wade  will  meet  with  and  give  a  good  account  of  them.  By 
very  good  accounts  from  the  north,  they  do  not  amount  to  above 
6,000,  and  many  of  them  very  mean,  unsoldier-like  fellows.  They 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  resistance  ;  but  what  can  they  do,  when 
heed  by  approved  soldiers,  animated  with  the  highest  contempt  of 
them  ?    The  Duke,  attended  by  Col.  Yorke,  set  out  on  Tueeday 
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afternoon  in  his  post-chaise,  and  proposed  heing  at  Litchfield 
yesterday ;  and  though  that  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous, yet  I  hope,  as  the  rehels  have  heen  advancing,  some  part 
of  our  troops  (sufficient  at  least  to  ahate  their  forced  marches)  have 
heen  advancing  further.  I  am  the  rather  willing  to  hope  these 
things  may  he  so,  as  I  find,  hy  good  Mis.  Mainwaring*s  letter  to 
her  son,  that  her  uneasiness  is  very  great,  and  which  she  expressed 
in  so  moving  a  manner,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  seen  her  letter. 
By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  rebels*  intentions  will  be  very 
likely  shown ;  and  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear 
that  you  are  all  in  good  spirits.  It  was  strongly  reported  that  the 
Pretender's  younger  son  was  on  board  the  privateer  brought  into 
Deal,  but  it  is  not  now  believed.  The  young  Pretender*s  decla- 
rations enlarge  very  much  on  the  protests  and  speeches  of  our 
pretended  patriots'  grievances,  and  which  he  says  he  has  come  to 
redress.  What  excuses  can  they  resort  to  who  have  brought  so 
great  calamities  upon  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  traduced  a  Government  much  too  mild  for  such  a  race  of  men  ? 
For  which  of  them  can  truly  say  whose  ox  or  whose  ass  has  been 
taken  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  now 
hazarding  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  that  Government  they  have 
long  with  the  greatest  vehemence  been  vilifying,  under  the  most 
false  though  specious  pretences. 

R.  WOOLFE. 

As  the  rebels  were  still  at  Manchester,  uncertain  which 
way  to  turn,  this  gentleman's  coDgratulations  to  his  friend 
in  Wales  were  perhaps  somewhat  premature. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  finding  that  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Mersey  were  broken  down  to  impede  their  progress,  the 
rebel  army  directed  their  march  towards  a  fordable  part  of  the 
river,  on  the  road  to  London,  marching  in  two  columns,  one 
towards  Stockport,  the  other  towards  Knutsford.  Near  Stock- 
port the  Prince  passed  the  Mersey,  with  the  water  up  to  his 
middle.  The  horse  and  artillery  passed,  with  the  other  detach- 
ment, at  Knutsford,  where  a  sort  of  bridge  was  made  up  by 
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filling  up  the  channel  of  the  stream  with  the  trunks  of  poplar 
trees.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Decemher  the  two  bodies 
had  joined  at  Macclesfield. 

As  Charles  advanced  from  Manchester,  he  found  the  people 
of  the  country  very  little  inclined  to  favour  or  assist  him, 
displaying  no  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  with  the  "wild 
"  petticoat  men,"  as  they  called  the  kilted  Highlanders.  On 
the  other  hand  they  showed  an  equal  unconcern  to  the  interests 
of  the  reigning  family ;  and  looked  coolly  on  the  struggle, 
as  they  might  upon  a  game,  forgetting  that  they  themselves 
formed  the  stake  of  the  players. 

The  poet  Gray  writes  from  Cambridge — "  Here  we  had  no 
"  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  it  were  the  battle  of  Canns. 
"  I  heard  three  sensible,  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch 
"were  said  to  be  at  Stamford  and  actually  were  at  Derby, 
"  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  go  to  Caxton  (a  place  on  the 
"  high  road),  to  see  the  Pretender  and  Highlanders  as  they 


From  Macclesfield  Lord  George  Murray  (who  commanded 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  rebel  army),  by  a  dexterous 
manoeuvre  succeeded  in  completely  misleading  his  enemy, 
and  advanced,  with  his  column  of  "  wild  men,"  to  Congleton, 
where  he  dislodged  and  drove  before  him  the  Duke  of  S[ing- 
^on  and  a  small  party  of  English  horse,  pursaiug  them  with 
his  vanguard  some  way  on  the  road  to  Newcastle. 

When  intelligence  reached  London  that  the  Highlanders  had 
got  past  the  royal  army  and  had  reached  Derby,  within  four 
days'  march  of  the  capital,  a  degree  of  consternation  per- 
vaded the  public  mind,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea.  An  immediate  rush  was  made  upon  the  Dank  of 
England,  which,  it  is  said,  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by 
paying  in  sixpences  to  gain  time.  The  shops  in  general  were 
shut,  public  business  was  for  the  most  part  suspended  and  the 
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restoration  of  the  Staarts  expected  by  all  as  no  improbable 
or  distant  occurrence. 

The  Pretender  passed  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Derby  in 
the  highest  spirits  and,  after  sapper,  studiously  directed  his 
conversation  to  his  intended  progress  and  expected  triumph — 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  enter  London  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  in  Highland  or  in  English  dress.  Far  different 
were  the  thoughts  of  his  followers.  Early  next  morning  he 
was  waited  upon  by  Lord  George  Murray,  with  all  the  com- 
manders of  battalions  and  squadrons ;  and  a  council  being 
formed,  they  laid  before  him  their  earnest  and  unanimous 
opinion  for  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland.  Their  force 
consisted  of  barely  5,000  fighting  men — a  number  insuflScient 
to  give  battle  to  any  of  the  three  armies  by  which  they  were 
surronnded  ;  nay,  scarcely  adequate  even  to  take  possession  of 
London,  were  there  no  camp  at  Finchley  to  protect  it.  The 
English  army  was  not  less  than  80,000  men  although,  it  is 
true,  all  that  could  be  assembled  in  the  Kingdom  were  there 
combined. 

The  council,  headed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  represented 
to  the  Prince  how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  retreat  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  support  and  be  supported  by  their  friends  in 
Scotland.  "  Already,'*  said  Lord  George,  (and  he  pointed  to 
despatches  which  had  reached  the  Prince  that  very  morning,) 
"  we  learn  that  Lord  John  Drummond  has  landed  at  Montrose, 
*'  with  the  regiment  of  Boyal  Scots  and  some  picquets  of  the 
"  Irish  brigade,  so  that  the  whole  force  under  Lord  Strathallan, 
"  ready  to  join  us  from  Perth,  is  not  less  than  three  or  four 
"  thousand  men ;"  and  he  stated  many  other  good  reasons. 
After  summoning  another  council  that  evening,  Charles 
sullenly  and  with  reluctance  gave  in  his  consent  to  a 
retreat.  The  Highland  army  pursued  their  retreat  by  the 
same  track  as  they  had  come,  and  it  was  concerted  with  so 
much  secresy  and  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  was 
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two  days*  march  ahead  of  the  royal  forces  ere  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  could  make  himself  certain  of  the  fact  or  take 
measures  for  a  pursuit. 

The  Pretender's  cause  was  at  this  period  by  no  means  so 
hopeless  as  Lord  George  Murray  apprehended.  Prince 
Charles  has  left  evidence  in  the  Stuart  papers,  that  a  Mr. 
Barry  had  waited  upon  H.R.H.  when  at  Derby,  sent  by  Sir 
Watkin  Winn  and  Lord  Barrymore,  to  assure  him  in  the 
name  of  their  friends,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  him,  iu 
what  manner  he  pleased,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods.  The  Jacobite  party  was  also  very 
strong  in  London,  and  Alderman  Heathcote,  one  of  the  city 
members,  was  in  communication  with  Sir  Watkin,  to  assure 
him  that  they  would  rise  in  London  immediately  on  a  landing 
and  to  beg  that  arms  and  ammunition  might  be  sent  them.  A 
curious  picture  is  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  Goldsmith's 
Hall,  in  the  city — an  exceedingly  good  one,  by  Hudson,  the 
master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  therefore  contemporary 
of  the  '45,  which  records  a  festive  meeting  of  six  Aldermen, 
in  the  act  of  drinking  the  Pretender  s  health,  and  under  the 
chair  of  the  President  is  an  open  letter,  addressed  to  Alderman 
Blackford,  and  franked  "  Free  Wat.  W°«-  Winn."  One  of  the 
party  (Sir  Henry  Marshall,  an  ancestor  of  my  own)  had  been 
Lord  Mayor  the  previous  year. 

It  was  not  until  the  Prince  had  reached  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  that  the  royal  army  came  up  with  the  insur- 
gents. On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  their  main  body,  headed 
by  Charles,  had  entered  Penrith,  but  the  rear-guard,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  George  Murray,  had  been  delayed  in 
their  march  by  the  breaking  down  of  some  baggage  waggons 
and  could  proceed  no  further  than  Shap.  At  Clifton  Moor  an 
engagement  took  place  and  the  English  were  completely 
repulsed.  On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  December, 
Charles  and  his  troops  arrived  at  Carlisle. 
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A  letter  of  this  date  is  interesting,  as  giving  an  acconnt  of 
•  the  volunteer  excitement  of  the  period. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  19th  Dec.,  1746. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  fears  of  the  rebels  in  jonr  part  of  the  world  being 
now  remoyed,  I  fancy  youll  be  wishing  for  some  accounts  relating 
to  the  talked  of  embarkations  from  our  implacable  enemies.  As 
to  which  I  can  only  tell  you  that  every  day  produces  various 
reports,  as  well  as  to  this  as  other  public  afiGEurs,  and  that  nothing, 
1  think,  can  be  depended  upon  till  it  has  actually  happened.  So 
that  this  is  chiefly  to  congratulate  you  on  your  being  freed  from 
your  late  appreheosions,  and  to  Yrish  you  and  yours  the  usual 
Christmas  compliments. 

As  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  about 
twelve  days  since  I  listed  in  a  regiment  of  lawyers,  amongst  whom 
were  your  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Willes.  As  possibly  you 
may  not  have  heard  anything  of  this  matter,  you  must  know  that 
several  gentlemen  of  the  law  had  been  for  some  time  learning  the 
military  exercise ;  and  on  Friday  seven-night  there  was  so  great  a 
panic  here,  lest  the  rebels  should  be  with  us  in  a  few  days,  that 
on  Saturday  morning  early  several  of  the  Inns  of  Court  gentlemen 
had  a  meeting  in  the  Middle  Temple  hall,  when  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  might  be  serviceable 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  profession  to  meet  there  again  at  noon. 
Poisuant  to  notice,  I  went  thither,  and  we  were  told  that  if  a 
regiment  could  be  formed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  would 
have  a  commission  granted  him  as  Colonel  and  that  their  service 
would  be  as  a  guard  to  the  royal  family  during  his  Mcgesty's 
absence,  who,  it  was  there  said,  was  forthwith  going  to  Finchley, 
where  a  camp  was  immediately  to  be  formed.  The  meeting  was 
veiy  numerous,  as  likewise  in  the  afternoon,  Sunday  afternoon 
and  Monday,  both  fore  and  afternoon — ^for  you  must  know  that 
many  amongst  us  had  different  schemes  to  propose,  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  service,  what  was  to  be  our  uniform,  how  to  be 
officered,  &c.    Amongst  so  many,  especially  of  the  young  banisters 
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and  students,  there  would  be  many  speakers.  Our  last  meeting 
was  the  Tuesday  rooming,  when  it  was  expected  our  Colonel  would 
have  produced  his  commission,  but  he  read  us  a  letter  from  Lord 
Harrington,  signifying  that,  as  affairs  now  stood,  his  Majesty  bad 
no  thoughts  of  taking  the  field  and  remitted  our  service  and  re- 
turned his  thanks  for  our  zeal  &c.  I  fancy  this  was  very  mortifying 
to  many  of  the  smart  gentlemen  :  as  to  myseK,  I  was  very  glad  of 
it.  For  on  the  Sunday  morning  I  put  myself  (with  my  firelock 
upon  my  shoulder)  under  the  direction  of  a  real  military  sergeant, 
but  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  my  zeal  was  far  greater  than  my 
abilities,  and  that  my  musquet  was  too  much  for  me  to  manage 
with  any  tolerable  alacrity ;  and  had  the  project  gone  on  and  I 
eould  not  have  obtained  my  discharge,  I  must  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  deserting,  but  not  for  the  same  reason  that 
Timothy  Pescot  flew  from  his  colours.  But  to  be  serious: — 
when  I  set  my  name  to  the  roll,  I  did  it  most  heartily,  but  I  soon 
after  found  that  nothing  would  come  of  it. 

Since  I  begun  my  letter,  I  hear  accounts  are  come  to4ay  that 
Admiral  Townsend  having  met  with  a  fleet  of  French  merchant 
ships,  bound  for  Martinico,  has  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  ten 
and  took  twenty  of  them,  and  that  an  express  is  arrived  from  the 
Duke  from  Lancaster,  dated  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  rebels 
were  at  Shap,  thirteen  miles  from  Kendal,  where  he  would  be 
that  night.  As  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  Gazette  to-night, 
you'll  have  a  very  particular  account  in  it  in  relation  to  the  rebels. 
Townsend's  afiair  is  certainly  true  and  better,  as  I  hear,  than  I 
have  mentioned.  A  message  from  his  Majesl^y  was  this  day  sent 
to  both  Houses,  acquainting  them  that  he  had,  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
in  June  last,  taken  into  pay  6000  Hessians  for  the  service  of  this 
nation,  against  all  attempts  of  foreign  powers.  The  Lords  re- 
solved to  present  an  address  of  thanks,  and  to  assure  his  Majesty 
that  they  will  readily  contribute  to  the  strengthening  his  Majesty's 
forces  for  the  security  of  this  kingdom.  But  the  other  House  are 
debating  upon  it. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 
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To  connect  these  letters  a  slight  sketch  of  the  events  that 
occQired  has  heen  derived  from  the  histories  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  which  may  render  the  narrative,  which  refers  more 
particularly  to  this  part  of  England,  more  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  us.  After  spending  one  night  at  Carlisle, 
Prince  Charles  and  his  army  on  the  foUowing  day  crossed  the 
Esk,  the  border  river,  and  was  again  in  Scotland.  His 
expedition  to  England  had  lasted  six  weeks.  He  had  pene- 
trated into  this  country  farther  than  any  hostile  force  had 
done  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  had  been  done  in  the 
face  of  two  armies,  each  capable  of  utterly  annihilating  it. 
Yet  such  was  the  success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the 
most  desperate  case  if  conducted  with  resolution,  that  from 
the  time  they  entered  this  country  until  they  left  it,  only  forty 
of  the  insurgents  were  lost  omt  of  five  thousand  by  sickness, 
marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A  magnanimity  was 
preserved  even  in  retreat,  beyond  that  of  ordinary  soldiers ; 
and  instead  of  flying  in  wild  disorder,  a  prey  to  their  pursuers, 
the  desultory  bands  had  turned  against  and  smitten  the  superior 
army  of  their  enemy  with  a  vigour  that  effectually  checked 
it.  They  had  carried  the  standard  of  Glenfinnin  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  a  country  full  of  foes,  and  now  they 
brought  it  back  unscathed  through  accumulated  dangers  of 
storm  and  war. 

The  next  letter  of  Mr.  Yorke  of  Erddig's  correspondent  is 
dated — 

Febroary  6th,  1740, 

Whitehall. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  good  news  contained  in  the  Gazettes, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  enclosed.  Miss  Jenny 
Oameron,  who  has  firequently  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
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as  a  lady  of  spirit  and  gallantry  and  in  high  favor  with  the  young 
Pretender,  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  King's  troops. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Yours, 

H.  J.  JONES. 

In  these  days  we  can  hardly  understand  the  great  public 
sensation  which  the  capture  of  an  enthusiastic  young  lady 
seems  to  have  produced  ;  but  perhaps  she  was  the  heroine  on 
whom  this  epigram  was  composed : — 

"  Pretty  Tory  I  wfaere's  Uie  jest 
"  Of  wearing  orange  in  thy  breast  7 
**  When  that  same  breast  exulting  shews 
"  The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1746,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Falkirk.  The  Duke  of  Oumberland  had,  after  the  siege  of 
Carlisle,  returned  to  London  leaving  his  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-General  Hawley,  who  was  ordered  to  conduct 
a  portion  of  the  army  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  signally 
defeated  by  Charles  at  Falkirk.  This  battle  was  Charles's 
last  victory,  and  was  thought  to  have  proved  hurtful  instead 
of  advantageous  to  his  cause.  He  had  previously  raised  the 
siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  he  again  resumed,  thus  leaving 
his  enemies  full  leisure  to  recover  irom  their  recent  defeat. 
When  the  news  of  this  disaster  to  the  English  army,  whose 
loss  had  been  considerable,  reached  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
(it  was  on  the  day  of  a  Drawing  Room,)  every  countenance 
appeared  clouded  with  doubts  and  apprehension,  except  only 
the  King's,  whose  heart  was  by  temperament  inaccessible  to 
fear,  and  perhaps  Sir  John  Cope  rejoiced  a  little  to  have  in 
Hawley  a  partner  in  his  misfortune.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
laid  the  blame  of  the  affair  on  Hawley  who,  he  said,  maintained 
no  discipline ;  and  added  that,  ''  were  he  there,  he  would  attack 
"  the  rebels  with  the  men  that  Hawley  had  left."  His  Royal 
Highness  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  and  set  out  immediately.    Travelling  night  and  day,  he 
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arrived  moBt  unexpectedly  at  Holyrood  House  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  January,  1740,  and  on  the  31st  he  set  forward 
-with  his  army  to  give  the  insurgents  hattle.     The  following 
letter  shows  that  a  battle  at  this  time  was  fully  expected. 
Extract  of  letter — 

Lincoln's  Inn, 

6th  March,  1746. 

I  fear  the  young  Pretender  has  still  a  considerable  number  of 
Bebels  in  a  body  with  him,  and  that  there  are  others  in  smaller 
parties  who  will  be  able  when  the  brave  Duke  (whom  God 
preserve)  gets  near  them  to  join  in  one  body,  so  that  I  doubt  the 
Bebellion  is  not  so  near  being  extinguished  as  our  sanguine  hopes 
have  made  us  imagine  it  to  be,  and  I  wish  the  danger  being  so 
remote  may  not  be  the  means  of  slackening  that  zeal  in  many 
people  from  what  they  showed  when  the  rebels  were  nearer  our 
own  doors ;  otherwise  it  seems  very  unaccountable  there  should  be 
any  amongst  us,  who  should  think  at  this  time  of  giving  interrup- 
tion in  the  means  of  raising  the  supplies.  But  such  there  are, 
for  after  acceptance  and  agreement  with  certain  persons  for  raising 
three  millions,  we  have  now  schemes  from  Sir  J.  Barnard ;  and,  I 
believe,  a  strong  party  making  against  the  Bill  when  it  comes  into 
the  HoDse.  Yesterday  was  expected  to  have  been  the  day  for 
discussion  but  it  stands  over  for  next  Wednesday. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 

On  approaching  Falkirk,  His  Royal  Highness  was  informed 
that  the  rebels  had  already  commenced  their  retreat.  The 
leading  men  of  the  insurgents  had  insisted  on  retiring  into 
the  Highlands,  and  a  consultation  had  accordingly  been  held 
by  them  at  Stirling,  the  result  of  which  was  a  memorial, 
signed  by  the  greater  number  of  Charles's  officers  and  sent  to 
the  Prince  by  Lord  George  Murray,  which,  after  lamenting  the 
nnmber  of  Highlanders  who  had  gone  home  and  the  unequal 
chances  of  another  battle,  counselled  a  retreat  which,  while  it 
disconcerted  the  enemy,  would  enable  them  to  recruit  their 
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diminished  bands.  With  increased  reluctance  Charles  again 
assented  to  go  back,  and  the  insurgents  accordingly  began 
their  retreat  on  the  1st  of  February,  first  spiking  their  heavy 
cannon  and  blowing  up  their  powder  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's. 
The  direction  of  the  retreat  was  to  Crieff  and  so  on  to  Inver- 
ness. They  were  pursued,  but  not  overtaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  April  that  the 
two  armies  met,  when  the  battle  of  CulJoden  was  fought.  It 
is  said  to  have  lasted  little  more  than  forty  minutes,  most  of 
which  brief  space  of  time  was  spent  in  distant  firing,  and 
very  little  in  the  active  struggle.  The  royal  army  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  hopes  of  the  Pretender  were  for  ever 
ended.  His  army  was  scattered  ;  many  of  his  bravest  ofiBcers 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  his  adherents,  everywhere  seized 
by  the  English  Government,  were  committed  for  trial. 

From  this  time  the  princely  chief  of  this  ill-fated  enter- 
prise wandered  for  five  months,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  a  single  Highlander  as  his  guide  and  companion — a 
price  set  on  his  head — hunted  from  mountain  to  island,  and 
from  island  to  mountain — pinched  with  famine,  tossed  by 
storms  and  unsheltered  from  the  rains — his  strength  wasted, 
but  his  spirit  still  unbroken.  Cheered  by  the  comforting 
devotion  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  he  at  length 
reached  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  two  French  vessels,  despatched 
on  purpose  to  take  him  off,  arrived  and  conveyed  him  to 
France  in  safety.  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of 
the  Clan  Ranald. 

The  following  letter  is  written  after  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  CuUoden  had  reached  London — 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Ist  May,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  herewith  send  you  the  address  of  both  Houses. 
You  will  perceive  by  them  that  spirit  is  shown,  I  hope  wholly  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Scotch  ever  to  disturb  our  peace 
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again.    The  Commons  are  proceeding  on  the  examination  of 
witnesses  to  prove  a  great  number  of  the  most  considerable  being 
in  the  Rebellion,  in  order  to  insert  them  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  in 
case  they  do  not  surrender  to  a  certain  time ;  and  it  is  now  thought 
the  Parliament  will  sit  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer.     Our 
Gazettes  are  very  imperfect  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  glorious 
victory,  and  I  believe  purposely  lessen  the  number  of  slain,  for  I 
believe  we  gave  very  little  quarter  during  the  action  or  pursuit,  to 
stop  the  clamour  of  a  certain  lot  of  persons,  who  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  thought  to  rejoice  for  our  having  obtained  a  victory, 
wish  it  had  been  at  a  less  expense  of  the  blood  of  so  many  fellow- 
subjects.    I  must  own,  that  I  am  so  blood  thirsty,  that  I  wish 
every  man  of  them  had  died  by  the  sword.     I  fancy  your  this 
night's  evening  paper  will  contain  some  of  the  accounts  published 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  private  letters,  which  you  will  find  to 
be  a  much  better  relation  than  our  public  accounts  have  been.    I 
am  told  Colonel  Yorke's  is  by  far  the  best,  and  was  extremely  ap- 
proved by  His  Majesty.    My  last  brought  you  the  numbers,  ayes 
and  noes,  in  the  committee  of  supply.'    It  was  debated  again  on 
the  report,  and  begun  by  your  great  neighbour.     Their  speeches 
were  mostly  levelled  at  their  late  consort  Mr.  Pitt,  he  (Pitt)  spoke 
exceedingly  well,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
called  them  a  stubborn,  blind  faction,  and  compared  them  to  flies 
who  buzzed  and  tickled,  but  which  with  the  waft  of  a  hand  were 
dispersed.     The  numbers  for  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee,  were  199  against  83.    Horace  Campbell,  on  the  motion 
for  the  address,  proposed  an  amendment,  by  inserting  the  word 
British,  between  the  words  "your  Majesty's*'  and  the  word  "arms." 
This  was  lest  it  should  be  thought  the  Hessians  have  had  any 
share  in  our  successes,  and  quoted,  but  I  do  not  understand  rightly 
for  what,  as  a  precedent,  the  address  of  taking  Portobello,  with 
six  ships  only.    This  occasioned  old  Horace  to  be  witty,  and  he 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  provided  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  with  six  men  only,  and  soon  after 
was  joined  there  by  twice  as  many  thousands  of  that  part  of  the 
Kingdom ;  waa  now  run  away  with  two  persons  only,  not  Scotch^ 
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not  thinking  himself  safe  in  his  flight  if  attended  by  them^-so 
Campbell  dropt  his  amendment. 

Touts  Ac, 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 

Long  before  Charles's  escape,  however,  a  multitude  of  his 
followers,  less  fortunate  than  he,  had  met  a  cruel  and  bloody 
death  upon  the  scaffolds  of  England.  The  ofBcers  of  the 
English  regiment  taken  at  Carlisle  were  the  first  victims  of 
the  sanguinary  calenture.  Eighteen  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  with  Colonel  Townley  at  their  head  were  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  dOth  of  July  were  executed 
on  Kennington  Common.  The  following  extracts  of  letters 
dated  28rd  June  and  1 9th  July,  allude  to  this  event. 

23rd  June,  1746. 

The  trials  of  the  Rebel  Lords  are  now  fixed  for  the  28th  of 
July  by  indictment,  and  the  trials  to  be  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
all  Peers  summoned,  ft  is  said  six  out  of  them  will  plead  guilty. 
But,  Lord  Cromartie  pretends  not  to  have  been  in  arms.  Lord 
Lovat  is  certainly  taken.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  the  Duke,  desiring  leave  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  imploring  his 
interest  with  his  Majesty  for  mercy.  Indictments  have  been 
found  by  the  grand  jury  against  all  the  Carlisle  rebeb  that  were 
brought  up  here,  (except  three  who  have  escaped),  and  their  trials 
will  begin  the  1 7th  of  July.  The  embarcation  intended  for  Cape 
Breton  is  now  laid  aside  as  being  too  late  in  the  year,  and  probably, 
the  troops,  or  part  of  them  will  go  to  Flanders.  The  captain  of 
the  yacht  that  went  over  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  is  returned, 
and  says  the  allied  army  is  5,000  effective  men,  very  fine  troops, 
and  will  go  in  quest  of  the  French  without  waiting  for  the  rein- 
forcements that  are  expected,  unless  they  speedily  join,  and  which 
would  make  them  about  8,000.  Admiral  Martin  has  missed  the 
French  squadron,  which  it  is  said  sailed  the  4th  of  this  month, 
the  best  opinions  seem  to  be  that  they  have  no  troops  on  board, 
and  are  going  to  convey  an  outward  bound  fleet,  and  esoort 
another  homeward  bound. 
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lath  July,  lUQ. 

Fiiteen  of  ^rfaat  are  caMed  the  officers  in  die  Manchester 
r^ment,  will  have  sentence  passed  on  them  on  Tuesday,  and 
such  as  His  Majesty  doth  not  think  fit  objects  of  his  mercy,  will 
(it  is  thought)  be  brought  up  the  week  following.  On  Friday,  the 
trials  of  the  Scotch  officers  that  are  here  will  begin. 

Another  letter  is  dated  26th  July,  1746. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
were  at  the  Tower  with  Murray,  from  Ten  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night  till  Four  yesterday  morning,  and  it  is  thought  he  must  have 
made  some  Teiy  important  discoveries.  We  had  great  rejoicings 
last  night  on  the  Duke's  safe  return ;  aod  are  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  there  has  been  a  battle  in  Flanders.  It  is  now 
said  our  young  warrior  will  by  Prince  Charles's  being  there,  be 
disappointed  in.  his  wishes  of  making  a  second  campaign.  I  hear 
Colonel  Yorke  is  very  well.  The  Rebel  Lords  have  not  petitioned 
for  council,  so  it  is  thought  on  Monday  they  will  plead  guilty,  and 
receive  sentence  on  Tuesday.  This  morning  the  judges  met  again 
at  St.  Martin's  Hill,  the  rebels  whose  trials  were  to  have  come  on, 
are  ordered  by  Monday  night,  to  leave  with  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Crown,  such  affidavits  as  they  shall  have  prepared  in  regard  to 
their  witnesses,  and  on  Wednesday  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Court  will  meet  again  to  consider  of  them,  and  the  morning 
following,  proceed  on  the  trials  of  such  as  shall  not  have  given 
satisfeu^tion  for  not  being  ready.  Those  under  sentence  of  death 
petitioned  for  a  respite  of  execution  for  a  month,  but  were  told  the 
judges  had  signed  a  rule  for  their  execution  on  Wednesday  next, 
80  that  they  must  apply  to  his  Majesty.  The  reason  alleged  was, 
that  some  favorable  circumstances  for  them  might  appear  on  the 
ensuing  trials,  for  his  Majesty's  clemency.  It  is  generally  thouj^t 
bIz  of  them  will  not  suffer  death. 

TouiB  &c., 

R£CHABD  WOOLPE. 
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The  two  following  letters  coDclude  the  series,  and  give 
curious  details  of  the  trials  of  two  of  the  Rebel  Lords — 
Cromartie  and  Lovat 

Lincolns  Inn, 

18th  November,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

Youll  see  by  the  papers  that  all  the  rebels  who  have 
been  indicted  at  St.  Martin's  Bill  have  l»een  tried.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  late  trials  that  Lord  Cromartie  used  veiy 
great  violence  in  forcing  several  persons  to  join  him,  so  that  I 
should  think  such  as  appear  to  have  been  in  that  situation  and 
yet  have  been  found  guilty,  have  as  good  a  pretence  to  mercy  as 
he  has  met  with.  I  think  it  now  appears  very  clear  that  the 
rebels  designed  for  Wales,  and  that  their  going  to  Derby  was  a 
force  upon  them.  I  understood  your  Chief  Justice  that  he  in- 
tended to  send  you,  by  the  last  post,  copies  of  two  letters  wrote  by 
Buchanan,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  North  and 
executed  there :  in  one  of  which  he  writes,  that  before  that  time 
the  rebel  army  must  be  in  Wales.  The  original  letters  were  produced 
at  his  trial,  and  it  is  said  were  furnished  by  Secretary  Murray. 
This  Buchanan  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  rebels,  having 
an  estate  of  upwards  of  £800  a  year.  He  was  not  in  England, 
and  did  not  himself  join  the  rebels  till  their  return  into  Scotland, 
and  then  was  with  them  in  arms  in  diverse  places.  His  defence 
on  his  trial  was,  that  he  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  from  the 
rebels  by  a  shot,  which  shewed  that  he  was  not  of  their  party ; 
but  the  fact  as  to  this  was,  and  (I  believe)  was  proved,  that  he  had 
induced  a  gentleman  to  raise  his  clan  for  the  Pretender,  and  the 
gentleman  finding  he  had  greatly  magnified  matters  in  favor  of 
the  rebels,  went  to  Buchanan's  (otherwise  Priors  house),  and 
showed  much  discontent.  It  is  said,  but  not  proved,  he  lay  there, 
and  next  morning  was  found  dead  in  bed,  being  shot  through  the 
head.  His  men  afterwards  waylaid  Buchanan  and  shot  him  in 
the  thigh.  Upon  producing  the  above  letters,  (which  were  proved 
to  be  bis  handwriting  by  his  own  witnesses,)  he  made  no  further 
defencot  but  observed  that  one  witness,  who  had  sworn  he  saw  him 
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in  arms  at  Glasgow,  was  mistaken,  be  never  having  been  tbere,'^ 
but  said  he  believed  the  witness  (who  had  been  his  servant) 
thought  so,  as  he  might  take  a  gentleman  for  him,  who  was  very 
much  like  him  and  was  at  Glasgow.  He  was  proved  to  be  in  arms 
in  about  eight  other  places  by  many  witnesses,  and  same  as  above, 
made  no  objection  to  the  evidence  given  against  him,  owned  tlie 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  begged  the  judges  to  recommend  him 
to  his  Majesty  for  mercy.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  it 
has  been  with  great  industry  given  out  here,  as  if  this  man's  sen- 
tence was  unjust,  and  was  because  of  having  so  good  an  estate 
forfeited,  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  this  wicked  scandal  may  have 
been  propogated  in  your  parts.  It  is  said  Lord  George  Murray^ 
though  he  had  a  considerable  command  in  the  rebel  army,  was  the 
whole  time,  or  however  some  time  before  the  glorious  battle  of 
Culloden,  a  spy,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  this  town  and 
made  great  discoveries.  It  is  also  said  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear 
of  many  persons  haviog  greyhounds  seize  them. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  9th  April,  1747. 

A  gentleman  of  this  Inn  was  at  the  Tower  this  morning,  who 
heard  old  Lovat  as  he  passed  a  young  \voman  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
ask  the  ofi&cer,  if  he  would  not  permit  him  to  give  her  a  kiss. 
The  officer  gave  him  a  very  proper  rebuke,  so  that  he  contented 
himself  with  saying  he  hoped  he  would  not  prevent  him  from,  what 
he  accordingly  did,  say  to  her,  he  wished  her  well.  This  gentleman 
says,  that  when  the  old  man  arrived  upon  the  stage,  he  sat  him 

•  A  ciuioas  story  is  told  of  Squire  Mossey  of  Puddington  Hall  in  Wirral,  who 
bmd  been  out  in  1710  with  the  Pretender,  but  when  he  quitted  him  he  suspected  he 
■faoald  be  watched  in  getting  home.  He  adopted,  in  consequence,  a  singular 
expedient.  He  quitted  the  ranks  before  he  reached  the  boundary  of  Cheshire  and 
took  bye-roads  towards  the  Mersey,  which  he  swam  across  in  its  broadest  part 
But  before  reaching  Puddington  Hall  he  fell  upon  an  unfortunate  countryman, 
whom  he  beat  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  The  man,  naturally  indignant,  brought 
him  before  the  magistrate,  who  fined  him  heavily  for  the  assault.  When,  there- 
fore, the  informers  came  forward  to  swear  to  Massey  having  been  with  the  rebel 
army  on  a  certain  day,  he  appealed  to  the  magistrate's  conviction,  but  it  was  not 
admitted  as  a  full  and  sufficient  oiiM,  for  he  was  subsequently  taken  and  conveyed 
Co  Chester  Castle,  in  which  captivity  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
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down  in  a  cbair  about  tweWe  minntes  before  he  laid  his  head  to 
the  block.  I  do  not  bear  that  he  read  anj  paper  to  the  spectators 
or  made  them  any  speech,  nor  of  any  particulars  of  what  he  said 
to  those  about  him,  save  that  he  said  that  about  500  years  ago  an 
ancestor  of  his  was  there  beheaded.  He  died  a  Catholic  of  the 
Jansenist  persuasion.  Several  people  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
falling  of  a  scaffold  and  great  numbers  much  hurt. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  French  Court,  though 
willing  to  please  their  new  allies,  was  required  to  relinquish 
Charles's  cause  and  to  stipulate  his  exclusion  from  their  terri- 
tories. They  proposed  to  establish  Charles  Edward  at  Friburg 
in  Switzerland,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a  company 
of  guards  and  a  suflBcient  pension.  Charles,  however,  refused 
to  leave  Paris,  and  Louis  XIV,  finding  threats,  entreaties, 
arguments  all  vain,  called  a  council  of  state,  where  it  was 
deemed  the  kindest  act  to  arrest  him  and  carry  the  Prince  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  force.  He  was  seized,  bound  with  thirty-six 
ells  of  black  silk  ribbon  and  conveyed,  with  a  single  attendant, 
to  the  state-prison  of  Vincennes.  After  a  few  days*  confine* 
ment  he  was  carried  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  on  the  frontier 
of  Savoy,  and  there  restored  to  a  wandering  and  desolate 
freedom.  Charles  first  repaired  to  Avignon,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  he  again  set  forth,  and  for  many  years  the  movements 
of  the  Royal  wanderer  were  wrapt  in  mystery.  However, 
it  is  now  known  that  in  this  interval  he  visited  Venice  and 
Germany,  that  he  resided  secretly  for  some  time  at  Paris  and 
that  he  even  undertook  a  mysterious  journey  to  England  in 
1760,  and  perhaps  another  in  1762  or  1763.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1766  that  he  settled  at  Florence  and  married  the  Prin- 
cess of  Stolberg.  There  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1788.  His  funeral  rites  were  performed  by 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  but  his  coffin  was  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  where  it  is  deposited  next  to  those 
of  his  father  and  brother.    Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome  lie 
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mouldering  the  remains  of  these  hrave  and  gallant  hearts, 
whom  the  world  now  freely  pardons  for  their  exertions  hy  a  fair 
and  hrave  attempt  to  win  back  the  crown  of  their  birthright 
that  bad  been  so  madly  lost  to  them  by  their  father  and  grand- 
father, James  II.  Requiescant  in  pace  !  A  stately  monument, 
from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  has  been  here  erected  at  the  charge 
of  the  last  George  to  the  memory  of  James  HI,  Charles  III 
and  Henry  IX,  by  titular  descent  kings  of  England ;  and  often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  English  traveller  turn  from  the 
sunny  height  of  the  Fincian,  or  the  carnival  throngs  of  the 
Oorso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence  on  that  royal  tomb — that 
sad  mockery  of  human  greatness  and  that  last  record  of  ruined 
hopes.  The  marble  tells  of  a  race  justly  expelled  ;  yet  who, 
after  a  century  has  passed  away,  will  unkindly  remember  their 
errors,  or  will  not  rather  join  in  the  prayer  that  kings  and 
judges  of  the  earth  would  learn  wisdom  and  prudence  from 
their  fate,  and  no  longer  pertinaciously  adhere  to  hereditary 
rights  that  cannot  be  maintained,  and  obsolete  pretensions 
that  have  lost  their  influence  with  the  world  ?  The  royal  race  of 
Stuart  will  not  have  perished  in  vain  if  truths  shall  have 
arisen  from  their  ashes  that  shall  have  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  under  a  constitutional  monarchy 
as  the  surest  basis  of  the  political  existence  of  every  state. 


MEMORANDUM. 

The  letters  are  original  and  unpublished.  The  historical  uarratiTe  which 
connects  this  correspondence  is  taken  from  Chambers's  **  History  of  Scotland," 
and  Earl  Stanhope's  "  History  of  England." 
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IX.  jBwrrr  dkl.  &  to. 


[The  ClayiQore  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  presented  "by  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  Regent  to  Msu^donald  of  Clanronald:  the  Fho- 
togram  from  which  this  Wood-cut  is  taken  has  been  the  gift  of  that 
chief\a.in  to  Lieut-General  Sir  Edward  Cust.3 


NOTES  ON  INSECTS   INJURTGUS  TO  FRUIT  AND 
FOREST  TREES. 

By  Mr.    C.    8.    Gregson^ 

lltx  phesidzirr  of  the  kobthebk  entomological  soczett. 
(Read  12th  Mabch,  1803.) 


Premising  that  there  are  very  great  numbers  of  species  of 
insects  which  feed  upon  fruit  and  forest  trees  without  doing 
any  perceptible  damage,  I  purpose  leaving  them  as  harmless 
and  treating  only  of  such  as  are  particularly  injurious  to  the 
growth   of  our  orchard   and  forest   trees,  not  having  seen 
anything  likely  to  direct  the  gardener  or  forester  to  the  proper 
and  only  cure  for  what  is  in  some  districts  a  source  of  very 
great  loss.     I  have  thought  it  best  not  only  to  give  the  life 
history  of  each  particular  species  treated  of,  but  also  to  state 
my  opinion  upon  the  best  means  of  stopping  or  preventing 
the  evil.     Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  befall  an  orchard  or 
plantation  nothing  is  so  likely  to  eventually  injure  it  as  allow- 
ing branches  broken  by  storms  or  otherwise  to  remain  as  they 
iall;  in  all  cases  they  should  be  taken  away  and  the  injured 
parts  of  the  tree  cut  smooth,  else  we  run  the  risk  of  many 
sorts  of  insects  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  injured  parts, 
which,  once  done,  the  tree  is  doomed  to  death.    Timber-feeding 
coleoptera,  lepidoptera,  diptera  &c.,  are  all  in  search  of  such 
places  to  hide  their  eggs,  free  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  tits 
and  creepers,  and  where  the  young  larva  can  commence  eating 
its  proper  food  the  moment  it  requires  it.     Once  the  larva 
begins  to  feed,  its  excrement  becomes  food  for  other  insects, 
and  the  tree  is  regularly  beset  with  natural  enemies,  damp 
gets  in,  fungi  grow,  and  though  the  tree  to-day  may  be  worth 
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one,  ten  or  twenty  pounds,  in  a  few  years  it  cumbers  the 
ground,  its  very  bark  has  become  useless,  and  the  forest  we 
admire  at  a  distance  has  not  a  tree  in  it  worth  cutting  for  its 
timber.     See  Sherwood  forest  of  to-day. 

If  I  succeed  in  shewing  how  our  trees  can  be  kept  in 
health,  free  from  their  natural  enemies,  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished my  object ;  and  though  as  an  entomologist  I  may  be 
blamed  for  shewing  the  forester  and  gardener  how  to  extermi- 
nate the  members  of  the  family  I  especially  study,  still,  as  the 
benefit  of  the  many  must  first  be  studied,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  entomologist's  blame,  especially  as  I  am  likely,  if  my 
advice  is  followed,  to  get  the  good  wishes  of  my  ornithological 
fiiends. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1855,  eight  years  ago,  I  read  a  little 
paper  before  this  Society  on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  insects,  in  which  I  attempted  to  shew  the 
value  of  birds  on  an  estate.  Since  then  this  paper,  published 
in  vol.  vii,  page  237,  of  your  Transactions,  has  been  published 
many  times,  re-hashed  it  is  true,  but  still  shewing  that  it 
has  done  its  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  short  time 
ago  it,  or  one  singularly  like  it,  was  issued  in  France. 
Should  my  present  good  word  for  our  birds  work  its  way 
as  well  and  as  far  as  that  has  done,  your  Society  will 
have  done  its  work  well  in  disseminating  a  better  and  a 
wiser  treatment  of  the  feathered  friends  which  nature's  God, 
ever  bounteous,  ever  just,  sent  us  to  assist  in  counteracting 
superabundance. 

I  have  recently  been  pursuing  my  researches  in  the  birch- 
woods  around  Llangollen,  by  the  kind  permission  of  T.  H. 
Cox,  Esq.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn's  land  steward.  Here  I 
find  the  birch  trees  attacked  by  a  lepidopterous  larva  which 
penetrates  the  bark  (pi.  v.  fig.  a)  eating  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  and  so  injuring  the  growth  of  the  tree.  In  these 
woods  I  also  find  several  species  of  coleoptera  (tree  borers) 
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which,  haying  once  got  into  a  tree,  leave  it  only  when  it  has 
become  one  rotten  mass.  Some  of  these  beetles  are  common 
to  both  oak  and  birch,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  eye  of  a  forester 
will  detect  them  unless  he  is  specially  directed  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  easiest  way  to  keep  them  in  check  is  to  encourage 
the  woodpeckers,  jays  and  magpies,  which  love  to  frequent 
these  woods.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  a  game- 
keeper than  to  shoot  these  birds,  in  a  wood  where  trees  are 
intended  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  estate. 

I  know  what  a  gamekeeper  will  say,  if  told  he  must  not  kill 
magpies  Sec.  I  have  heard  many  say  "  they  eat  my  eggs." 
Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  they  do  eat  eggs,  they 
can  only  eat  them  during  one  month  of  the  twelve,  while  all  the 
remaining  eleven  months  they  are  eating  food  which  is  either 
eating  his  master  s  food  or  his  property  ;  and,  as  these  birds 
breed  at  the  same  time  as  the  game  and  theu  require  insect 
or  animal  food  (worms  &c.)  for  their  young,  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  the  game  eggs  being  let  alone,  that  is,  supposing 
they  do  eat  eggs,  about  which  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Few  birds 
will  allow  other  birds  to  approach  their  eggs  or  young,  and 
pheasants  find  partridges,  being  true  ffalinula,  know  how  to 
strike  a  foe  with  their  heel  that  is  only  armed  with  a  bill ; 
they  can  also  strike  with  the  wing  as  effectually  as  do  the 
eolumbida,  and  I  should  not  doubt  the  result  of  a  battle 
between  a  magpie  and  a  partridge. 

As  a  proof  how  birds  like  beetles,  I  some  time  since  took 
out  of  my  roof  a  nest  of  young  starlings  for  my  children  and 
placed  them  in  a  cage  so  situated  that  the  parent  birds  could 
feed  them.  I  cleaned  out  the  cage  every  night,  and  regularly 
every  morning  by  six  o'clock  we  looked  at  our  nurslings, 
when  we  found  from  eleven  to  eighteen  carabi  violacii 
and  carabi  catenulati  in  the  cage,  divested  of  their  legs  by 
the  old  birds  to  prevent  their  escape.  These  were  over  and 
above  what  the  young  required  for  breakfast,  but  these  and 
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what  the  old  birds  could  find  for  them  daring  the  day  were 
required  to  satisfy  them  until  dusk.  If,  then,  one  nest  of 
young  require  so  much  food,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for 
the  very  best  results  to  our  fruit  and  forest  trees  if  their 
natural  enemies  are  regularly  kept  under  by  the  agents  nature's 
God  sent  to  keep  an  equilibrium. 

One  word  more.  Formerly  our  land  was  full  of  the  kite  and 
the  buzzard,  the  latter  an  especial  snake  feeder,  and  then 
vipers  and  snakes  were  seldom  seen  by  husbandmen.  Now,  in 
some  districts  of  North  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  the 
viper  is  in  such  plenty  that  I  have  killed  very  many  in  one 
day,  and  the  turf  cutters  are  in  constant  dread  of  them,  whilst 
ordinary  husbandmen  will  not  cross  a  moss  for  fear  of  them. 
True,  much  unnecessary  fear  exists  of  their  power  to  injure  ; 
but  that  it  does  exist  was  forcibly  exhibited  at  the  King's 
Arms,  Hawkshead,  to  two  of  us  who  had  been  entomologizing 
on  the  moors.  A  stout  man  who  had  just  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing a  refractory  bull,  ran  right  out  of  the  house  because  a 
friend  of  mine  shewed  him  a  viper  in  a  box  on  the  table. 
These  snakes  now  thin  our  ground  and  low-breeding  birds  so 
effectually  that  the  tree  creepers,  the  wrens,  pipits  and  tits  are 
scarce  where  they  ought  to  be  in  profusion,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  larvae  of  such  species  of  lepidoptera  as  Hibernia 
defoliaria,  abrcures,  ulmala  &c.^  defoliate  the  elms ;  Tortrir 
viridana  the  oak  ;  Cheimatohia  boreala  the  birches  ;  Abrcues, 
Grossulariata  and  Haiia  Wavaria  the  currant  trees  &c. ; 
Penthina  cynosbana  the  cherries;  and  Hyponomeuta padi  spins 
its  nets  over  thousands  of  larvge  on  every  branch  of  the  garden 
cherry  as  well  as  on  the  wild  cherry  tree  which  is  grown  so 
largely  in  some  places  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  causing 
much  mischief  to  this,  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  trees 
grown  in  England ;  whilst  Hyponomeuia  padella  damages 
the  plums  and  H.  tnalivorellus  helps  the  last  species  to  defoli- 
ate the  apples,  H.  evonymellua  is  confined  to  the  spindle  tree 
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and  effectually  prevents  its  growth,  and  three  years  ago  I  dis- 
covered a  new  species  in  this  genus  which  injured  the  buck- 
thorn hedges  in  North  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland ;  but, 
as  I  observed  before,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  the  species 
which  do  injury,  but,  confining  myself  to  those  which  really 
cause  a  perceptible  loss  upon  an  estate,  proceed  to  point  them 
out  as  follows : — 

Oak. — Genus  Quercus. 

C088U8  ligniperda,  amongst  the  lepidoptera,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  this  forest  king  has.  This  moth  lays  its  eggs  upon 
an  injured  part  of  the  tree  in  June  and  July.  The  young 
are  soon  hatched,  and  commence  eating  under  the  bark  and 
thence  into  the  solid  timber — feeding  at  least  three  seasons, 
sometimes  four,  before  they  leave  the  tree  to  enter  the  earth 
to  assume  the  pupa  state,  which  they  generally  do  about 
August,  remaining  in  pupa  until  the  next  June  or  July. 

Suppose  a  tree  is  discovered  to  be  attacked  by  this  insect, 
one  remedy  only  remains,  which  is  to  cut  it  down  and  sell  or 
use  it,  for  if  left  standing  it  serves  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
its  kind,  and  after  the  first  brood  reach  maturity  they  in- 
stinctively deposit  eggs  upon  the  same  tree,  so  that  whenever 
a  tree  is  found  infested  with  this  moth,  larvae  are  always 
found  within  it,  in  each  yearly  stage  of  development.  The 
larvee  grow  about  one  inch  per  year  for  three  years  and,  when 
full  fed,  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  bur- 
rows they  cut  into  a  full  grown  oak  are  almost  half- an -inch 
in  diameter;  these  run  in  all  directions,  and  soon  render  the 
timber  valueless,  eventually  killing  the  tree.  Therefore  I  say, 
cut  it  down. 

PygecBra  Bucephala,  This  moth  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
oak,  birch,  sallow,  sycamore  and  chesnut,  in  the  larva  state. 
The  perfect  insect  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  branches  in 
July,  and  the  young  larvse  are  gregarious,  feeding  together  in 
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hundreds,  stripping  branch  after  branch  of  every  leaf  during 
August  and  September,  until  part  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  dead. 
The  effect  is  that  part  of  the  tree,  having  no  leaves  upon  it, 
fails  to  ripen  its  wood  and  the  tree  is  disfigured  in  shape. 
Though  not  otherwise  particularly  injured  by  this  insect,  to 
destroy  it  let  foresters  go  round  their  woods  (outside  trees 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  hedge  row  trees  in  August 
and  September.)  Wherever  a  branch,  however  small,  is  seen 
stripped  of  leaves,  let  the  trees  be  beat  with  a  pole ;  the  shock 
will  knock  off  the  larvsB,  and  the  fall  will  injure  or  kill  them. 
Where  birds  are  scarce  this  larva  abounds. 

Ort/iosia  Miniosa,  This  larva  does  a  little  injury  to  oak 
plantations  until  they  are  30  or  40  years  old ;  after  that  no 
perceptible  injury  can  be  observed.  The  egg  is  deposited  on 
the  young  shoots  of  oak  in  April  and  May ;  the  larva  is 
gregarious,  living  under  a  web.  The  perfect  insect  appears  at 
the  end  of  summer  and  hybernates  through  the  winter ;  in 
spring,  it  deposits  its  eggs  and  dies. 

Tortrix  Viridana,  This  small  and  beautiful  light  green 
moth  does  more  mischief  in  one  season  to  oak  trees  than  all 
the  other  lepidoptera  put  together.  Its  eggs  are  laid  in  July, 
on  the  young  shoots  of  oaks,  its  larvce  are  hatched  in  May 
following  and  feed  through  June  between  united  leaves 
of  (almost  exclusively)  oak.  In  1851  and  1852  I  visited 
Whamcliffe  woods  (I  believe  the  largest  woods  in  England.) 
The  oaks  were  perfectly  defoliated  and  the  most  wonderful 
sight  I  ever  witnessed  could  be  seen  everywhere  around  me. 
Countless  indeed  were  the  Iarv85  of  this  species,  as  they  hung 
by  their  tiny  silken  threads  in  hundreds  from  every  branch, 
and  doubtless  most  of  them  would  perish  for  want  of  food, 
for  even  these  large  woods  could  not  supply  this  host.  To 
strike  a  tree  in  July  on  which  this  species  has  fed  freely,  is  to 
give  the  nearest  representation  of  a  snow  storm  I  know ;  they 
fly  oat  in  thousands,  and  generally  gently  down  to  the  ground. 
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There  is  but  one  remedy  for  these^  and  that  is  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  small  birds,  especially  insectivora  and  grani- 
Torons  birds ;  the  latter  being  supplied  with  two  stomachs^  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  can  and  do  live  as  freely  on  insects  as 
npon  grain,  and  always  feed  their  young  upon  insects.  Stop 
all  sparrow  killing,  and  if  need  be  put  up  sparrow  boxes  all 
round  the  cottages  nearest  to  the  plantations,  for  the  house 
sparrow  (Passer  domes ticus)  will  not  breed  where  man  is 
not,  and  the  tree  sparrow  (P.  montana)  loves  to  build  in 
orchards,  as  do  other  finches. 

We  have  not  any  coleoptera  in  this  district  which  do  very 
much  damage  to  any  but  decaying  oak  trees,  and  as  these 
should  always  be  removed,  I  need  not  occupy  time  and  space 
by  a  mere  enumeration  of  names.  I  will  just  say  that  our 
finest  coleoptera  eat  this  tree.  Many  of  the  long  homed 
brethren  deposit  their  eggs  on  injured  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
thus  we  Entomologists  know  where  and  what  to  expect  when 
we  see  neglected  oak  woods  where  birds  are  scarce. 

Oak  Cynips.  Touching  the  cynips  of  the  oak,  I  need  not 
say  more  than  that  in  my  opinion  small  birds  ofier  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  combat  this  evil  on  our  oak  leaves. 

Tipulu,  These  singular  flies  are  to  oak  woods  what  Fungi 
are ;  they  live  inside  the  wood  of  decaying  or  dead  trees,  and 
though  they  injure  decaying  trees,  perhaps  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  assist  the  decom- 
position of  dead  trees  and  branches  on  the  ground,  thus 
forming  new  and  rich  soil  for  the  healthy  trees  to  flourish  in. 

Fungi  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  in  well  kept  woods. 
Once  let  a  fungus  get  into  a  wood,  and  rest  assured  every 
sickly  tree  will  be  attacked,  and  if  attacked  death  follows 
most  assuredly.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  birch  woods, 
where  the  Polyp  ores  are  generally  found  growing  upon  the 
aides  of  the  trees,  sometimes  25  feet  high.      Let  all  such 
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attacked  trees  be  cut  at  once,  otherwise  they  will  become 
useless. 

Ash. — Fraxina  Excelsior. 

This  wood,  so  extensively  grown  for  the  use  of  the  wheel- 
wright and  coach-maker,  in  some  counties  attains  a  very  large 
size,  and  is  depended  upon,  as  a  source  of  income,  by  land- 
owners in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  is  grown  very  profit- 
ably for  hoop-wood  on  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  is  cut 
every  fifteen  years.     Such  being  the  case,  let  us  examine  and 
see  why  in  some  seasons  it  appears  as  though  a  blight  had 
passed  over  it.     In  May  and  June  we  find  the  whole  plan- 
tation stripped  of  every  leaf — the  terminal  shoots  covered 
with  a  dirty  spider-web-like  net,  in  which  is  a  small,  light 
green  larva,  having  darker  stripes  along  its  sides,  and  at  once 
we  see  the  cause.     This  common  little  lepidopterous  larva 
has  destroyed  one  year  s  growth  and  injured  the  trees  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  never  recover  the  stiaightness  they 
once  had,  and  in  that  consists  their  value.     But  suppose  they 
have  escaped  this  evil ;  and  in  July  we  find  every  leaf  mined 
by  a  small  larva  forming  blotches  all  over  it — the  leaf  curling 
up  and  having  quite   a  dead   appearance.     Then  we  have 
escaped   one   pest   to  be  injured   by  another;    for  here  is 
inevitably  the  larva  of  another  lepidopterous  insect.  Prays 
Curttselia,  whose  ravages  I  have  repeatedly  seen  extend  all 
through  ash  plantations.     The  remedy  here  is  unquestionably 
the  encouragement  of  small  birds.     Again,  the  goat  moth, 
C088U8  ligniperda,  and  the  coleopterous  Sinodendron  cylinari- 
cum  bore  into  and  destroy  large  ash  timber ;  but  the  remedy 
here  is  the  woodman's  eye  and  axe,  aided  by  fire — for  if  the 
trees  are  felled  and  left  in  the  woods,  these  internal  feeders 
go  on  feasting  upon  the  food  with  which  they  fall,  or  change 
to  the  next  tree.    Another  wonderfully  destructive  little  beetle 
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is  hiphyUus  fraxtni  (?),  lunatus  F,  Thousands  of  these 
insects  feed  nnder  the  bark  of  the  ash^  forming  little  galleries^ 
which  are  so  arranged  that  every  inch  or  so  there  is  a  cross 
gallery  (pi.  v.  fig.  g),  by  which  the  insect  in  the  cocoon 
can^  when  perfect^  work  its  way  to  an  orifice  in  this  cross 
gallery  and  escape.  This  species  eventually  loosens  the  bark 
firom  the  tree  to  such  an  extent  that  death  follows.  It  is 
an  insidious  enemy  and,  without  birds  to  eat  the  beetles 
as  they  appear,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  check.  Dorcea  paralleli- 
pedusy  living  as  it  does  in  the  interior  of  ashes,  can  only 
be  got  at  by  woodpeckers,  and  it  forms  a  dainty  meal  for 
them,  which  they  spare  no  labour  to  secure.  Last  May  I 
observed  above  a  bushel  of  refuse  chips  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
ash  in  Wales,  thrown  out  by  Picus  viridis  whilst  in  search  of 
this  larva  in  the  rotten  portions  of  the  tree. 

QiRCH,  (Belula  alba.) 

A  northern  tree,  flourishing  well  on  hill  sides.  It  produces  a 
large  and  valuable  tree  when  left  to  grow,  but  when  young  it 
is  much  used  in  Lancashire  for  making  bobbins,  and  the 
straight  fifteen-year  shoots  in  plantations  are  also  used  for 
hoop-wood.  Many  insects  feed  upon  its  leaves ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  one  insect  which  eats  its  living  timber,  though  many 
eat  it  when  it  is  dead ;  and  I  have  recently  discovered  the 
habits  of  one  species,  Trochellium  scolaforme,  which  eat  the 
bark.  For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cox,  the 
obliging  land  steward  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  who 
not  only  gave  me  liberty  to  visit  the  woods  near  Llangollen  to 
work  out  its  life  history,  but  allowed  me  to  remove  the  trees, 
in  which  this  insect  was  discovered  feeding,  to  my  residence 
where,  with  hammer  and  chisel,  I  have  followed  its  larva  through 
its  various  sinuous  windings  under  the  bark,  and  so  got  correct 
figures  of  it  in  its  various  stages  (Figs,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f).    The 
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eggs,  as  yet  quite  unknown,  must  remain  for  description  at 
some  future  time.  They  are  evidently  deposited  on  the  bark 
as  I  have  seen  the  minute  holes  the  larv®  eat  when  they  make 
an  entrauce  into  the  bark,  sometimes  near  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  at  other  times  at  a  height  of  several  feet.  The  young 
larva  enters  generally  in  a  cleft  of  the  bark  where  it  is  softer 
than  elsewhere  and  eats  a  sinuous  burrow  (pi.  v.  fig.  e)  into  the 
inner  bark,  widening  it  as  it  grows,  still  eating  nearer  to  the 
wood,  and  so  working  the  bark  loose,  and  driuking  the  sap  of 
the  tree ;  it  Jives  in  a  secure  dwelling  upon  the  very  life  of  the 
tree,  and  remaining  as  it  does  for  at  least  two  years  in  the 
larval  state,  it  has  plenty  of  time  to  continue  the  injury,  and 
it  only  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  larvas  in  a  tree  whether  its 
days  shall  be  many  or  few.  It  is  a  flattish  larva,  flesh  coloured, 
with  a  darker  dorsal  ganglia  seen  through  its  somewhat  trans- 
parent body ;  the  head  is  brown,  pointed,  hornlike ;  corslet, 
lighter  coloured  ;  and  the  mandibles  rasp  off  the  hard  dry  bark 
of  the  birch,  sometimes  above  three  inches  thick,  when  it  is 
eating  its  way  towards  the  outside  of  the  bark  to  make  up  in 
round  pieces  like  a  little  logwood  mill.  When  full  fed  it  is 
nearly  one  inch  long.  Having  eaten  its  way  to  the  outside, 
leaving  only  a  thin  skin  of  bark  between  it  and  the  outer 
world,  it  spins  a  thick,  tough  silken  cocoon  to  which  the  **  chips*' 
it  has  made  adheres,  and  changes  to  a  beautiful  brownish 
chrysalis,  darker  towards  the  head,  and  having  the  antenn® 
sheath  carried  below  the  wings  as  in  the  genus  DiantfuBda  ; 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  twenty  or  thirty  days  (June  and 
July)  and  is  one  of  our  finest  and  handsomest  Trochilliums. 

Chematobia  horearia  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  birch  and,  ia 
some  seasons,  such  numbers  of  this  larva  appear  that  they 
defoliate  the  tree;  the  sap  which  should  then  nourish  the 
leaves  returns  and  meets  the  rising  sap  and  both  together 
force  the  bark  outwards  till  it  bursts,  and  we  then  get  the 
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rongh-barked  birch  instead  of  the  beautifal  silver  bark  so 
ornamental  and  so  wonderfully  spectral  when  seen  by  moon- 
light. It  is  fed  upon  by  several  other  lepidoptera  all  of  which 
are  readily  cleared  by  birds,  and  in  the  broken  branches  or 
dead  trunks  live  hosts  of  coleopterous  and  dipterous  larv®, 
which  soon  cause  the  tree  to  crumble  away,  and  by  their 
assistance  it  quickly  makes  new  soil  for  other  species  of  trees 
to  grow  in  :  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  pay  any  attention 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  the  same  species  will  not  grow 
profitably  twice  upon  the  same  ground. 

The  small  but  magnificent  Argyresthia  gosdartella  teeds  in 
the  bark  of  this  tree,  but  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  do  much 
^yoi^y  though  its  numbers  upon  a  large  tree  are  fabulous. 

Elm.— Genus  Ulmus. 

In  this  district  we  have  two  species  of  elm ;  the  wych  or 
red  elm  does  well  in  our  woods,  whilst  the  English  or  white 
elm  grows  well  only  as  a  hedge  row  tree.  Its  natural  enemy, 
Scolytes  destructor^  once  in  a  plantation  of  white  elms,  con- 
tinues with  them  for  life.  To  Capt.  Cox  we  are  all  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  this  very  properly  named 
insect.  He  tells  us  that  by  carefully  going  over  trees  infested 
by  this  beetle  and  cutting  out  the  infected  parts,  the  trees  in 
Begents  park  have  been  preserved  firom  destruction  and 
restored  to  a  healthy  state.  From  my  own  limited  observa- 
tions on  this  species  I  find  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
parent  near,  in  fact  upon,  the  part  she  was  bred  upon,  so  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  ready  entrance  under  the  bark,  whilst  those 
deposited  on  a  healthy  part  generally  die  or  get  devoured  by 
small  birds ;  once  under  the  bark  they  are  safe  and  run  their 
galleries  upwards  or  downwards  until  the  tree  is  dead,  for, 
living  between  the  trunk  and  bark,  no  sap  can  rise  to  nourish 
the  tree. 
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In  some  seasons  .wych  elm  in  woods  snflfers  defoliation 
from  the  attacks  of  Abrcures  ulmata  and  Hyhernia  defoliaria. 
The  first  lays  its  eggs  in  July,  and  the  larva,  after  eating  most 
ravenously  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  goes  into  the  earth,  and 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  following  June  a  heautiful  but 
sluggish  moth.  The  larvee  sometimes  make  up  so  close  to- 
gether in  the  earth  that  I  have  known  above  thirty  pup®  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  space  not  larger  than  my  hand.  H,  defoliaria, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  very  injurious ;  it  has  done  its  injury 
before  ulmata  commences.  This  moth  appears  and  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  trees  in  November,  and  the 
young  larvoe  are  just  hatched  in  time  to  commence  eating  the 
buds  as  they  open  into  leaf ;  should  the  spring  be  late,  all 
the  worse  for  the  trees,  as  this  larva  makes  no  scruple  to 
eat  direct  into  the  young  bud.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  on  oak  or  birch,  on  both  of  which 
trees  it  feeds  quite  as  well  as  it  does  upon  elm. 

This  larva  is  an  especial  favorite  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
and  I  pity  the  whole  genus  Hybemia  if  there  be  starlings 
building  near,  for  they  delight  in  carrying  these  long  larv»  to 
their  young.  The  coleopterous  family  Anobium  loves  the 
elm,  though  I  have  never  seen  them  alive  in  the  living  timber ; 
but  when  once  they  get  into  a  dead  branch  they  go  on  until 
it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  one  side  of  an  elm  dead,  evidently 
owing  to  their  attacks,  whilst  the  other  is  apparently  healthy. 

Lime. 

This  tree,  generally  grown  as  an  avenue  or  hedge-row  tree 
in  the  north,  is  extensively  grown  in  some  counties  for  its 
timber  ;  everywhere  it  attains  great  size,  and  its  light-coloured 
foliage  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  woodland  scenery  ;  it 
is  rarely  injured  by  wood-borers,  but  has  an  enemy  (small  it 
\s  true)  in  Chryaoclista  Linnoeella,  which  bores  into  its  bark 
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and  lives  therein.  In  July  the  insect  appears  in  the  perfect 
state  and  may  then  be  found  in  copula  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  it  has  fed  upon.  Laying  its  eggs  upon  the  same  tree,  it 
perpetuates  a  colony,  which  eventually  destroy  the  bark  in 
blotches;  the  wood  then  decays,  and  Anobium  paniceum 
and  A.  nitidum  get  a  footing  and  the  tree  is  doomed  as  a 
timber  tree,  though  it  may  live  long  as  an  embellishment  to 
park  or  lawn ;  if  a  sickly  tree  can  be  so  considered  in  well- 
kept  grounds. 

In  some  seasons  this  tree  suffers  entire  defoliation  from  the 
attacks  of  the  larvES  of  Cidaria  -fiuctuariay  which  infest  the 
tree  from  bottom  to  top,  first  eating  holes  in  its  leaves,  then 
spinning  a  slight  web  over  them,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  alone 
remaining  to  prove  their  growth.  A  few  other  moths  feed 
upon  it,  particularly  Xanthia  citrago  and  the  whole  of  the 
genus  Hybemia ;  but  as  these  rarely  do  much  perceptible 
injury  in  consequence  of  the  fondness  birds  have  for  them, 
we  may  pass  them  by. 

Sycamobe 

Has  few  insectivorous  enemies.  B.  perla  and  its  congener 
love  to  hide  under  its  shade ;  Melalontha  vulgaris  seeks  it  for 
shade  and  for  food  whilst  in  its  perfect  state  only,  as  it  lives  in 
the  earth  whilst  a  larva ;  it  has  its  own  aphis^  which  small  birds 
are  particularly  fond  of,  especially  in  wet  weather,  as  the  aphi- 
des are  on  the  underside  of  its  broad  leaves  and  easy  to  find. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  insect  which  perceptibly  injures 
its  growth.  Its  timber  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  by  brush  makers.  This  tree  is  only  attacked  by 
coleopterous  wood-borers  where  branches  have  been  broken 
off  and  the  stump  left  to  die.  It  attains  the  greatest  height 
of  any  tree  I  know,  but  rarely  squares  three  feet,  growing 
best  on  the  banks  of  streams.     Under  the  bark  which  flakes 
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off  the  larvee  of  Stigmonota  regiana  are  found  fall  fed  in  May, 
and  in  March  and  April  the  larvsD  of  Nola  cristulalia  may  be 
found  in  the  same  places ;  neither  of  them  do  any  harm,  but 
both  supply  our  little  birds  with  food  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  At  this  time  the  flakes  of  bark  turn  out- 
wards on  the  loose  side  and  our  birds  revel  on  a  rich  banquet 
that  nature  has  provided  for  them  when  all  other  food  is 
covered — another  of  the  many  wonderful  lessons  the  naturalist 
reads  in  the  great  book  of  nature. 

Holly. 

To  some  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  enumerate  this  tree, 
for  though  every  body  knows  it  as  an  ornamental^  few  know 
it  as  a  timber,  tree,  yet  our  engravers  for  calico  and  paper 
printers  use  it  in  great  abundance,  as  do  millwrights  &c. 
It  grows  best  on  gravel  or  shale  mountain  sides,  and  when  so 
grown  presents  a  most  gorgeous  object  as  a  back  ground  to 
timber  lands,  its  red  berries  being  an  especial  object  of  interest 
to  any  birds  in  the  district.  It  rarely  sufiisrs  from  insects 
after  it  bears  berries,  for  the  eggs  or  larvae  are  taken  by  most 
birds  in  preference  to  its  fruit.  Its  principal  enemy  is  Gra' 
pholita  ncevana,  a  small  moth  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
terminal  shoots  in  July.  In  spring  these  eggs  hatch ;  the  larvae 
spin  the  young  leaves  together,  and  live  between  them,  eating 
the  house  they  live  in,  and  stopping  all  growth.  It  has  also  a 
dipterous  parasite,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  lives  between 
the  two  skins  of  the  leaf,  forming  reddish  brown  or  yellowish 
blotcheSi  quite  disfiguring  the  tree,  but  otherwise  not  of  much 
consequence.  Should  a  branch  be  broken  from  one  of  these 
valuable  trees,  Anohium  molle  steps  in  and,  once  its  eggs  are 
hatched,  we  may  cross  off  the  value  of  that  tree  when  taking 
stock;  for  ever  eating,  killing  the  trunk  as  it  eats  and  repro- 
ducing its  kind,  without  even  coming  to  the  surface,  we  can 
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saggest  no  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  so  insidious. 
This  tree  rarely  squares  more  than  9  inches,  but,  like  boxwood, 
it  is  joined  to  make  large  blocks.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  has 
another  enemy,  Buprestea  cupreus ;  but  I  have  only  seen  one 
English  example  of  this  tree-destroyer;  it  was  taken  at 
Accrington,  and  shewn  to  me  by  a  friend  ;  it  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  captures  of  the  year  (1860)  to  entomologists. 

Apple. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  have  I  wasted  so  much  paper  about 
these  trees  which  grow  everywhere ;  therefore,  I  leave  them 
long  before  they  are  exhausted,  to  endeavour  to  shew  what 
injures  our  fruit-trees,  commencing  with  our  most  generally 
cultivated  fruit-tree,  the  apple.  This  tree  is  attacked  by  many 
insects  and  plants,  all  tending  to  rob  it  of  its  value.  Its  bark 
supports  several  species  of  lichens,  which  again  support  a 
number  of  insects.  Thus,  C.  lichenaria  lives  upon  Evernia 
prunasiri^  and  several  species  of  moss  live  upon  it,  which  give 
food  and  habitation  to  insects ;  the  genus  Toriula  supports 
Crambus  falsellusy  and  Griminia  pulvinata  is  house  and  home 
for  Eudorea  muralis.  I  have  found  a  Gelechia  larva  amongst 
Bryam  capillary  on  apple-trees  ;  its  bark  harbours  the  Coeox^ 
known  as  the  American  bug ;  aud  its  blossoms  supply  food 
to  Eupethecia  reclangulata  and  Chemaiobia  brumata  &c. 
Its  leaves  are  eaten  by  a  host — coleopterous,  dipterous  and 
lepichpterous—Bjnongst  the  latter  are  some  of  our  hand- 
somest MicrO'lepidoptera,  including  Ornix  guttea,  Lyonetia 
Clarkellay  Lithocoletes,  Pomi/oliella,  &o.  Its  fruit  is  eaten 
by  Capocapsa  pomonana,  one  of  the  handsomest  Tortrices  in 
our  list,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aphides  which  so  often  attack 
and  injure  this  tree,  or  of  the  web-spinning  genus  Hypona- 
meuta,  which  in  some  seasons  cover  the  tree  with  a  net,  as 
they  uncover  it  of  leaves.     With  all  these  enemies,  it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  the  apple  is  a  precarious  irait  in  En- 
gland ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  has  yet  a  greater  enemy 
in  man,  who  shoots,  poisons  or  otherwise  destroys  its  greatest 
and  natural  friends,  the  wonder  is  we  ever  grow  an  apple  at  all. 
In  addition  to  these  feeding  upon  it,  TrochilUum  myopmforme 
and  Semasia  Waberana  live  under  its  bark;  the  first- 
mentioned  quite  freeing  the  bark  from  the  trunk,  and  so 
injuring  the  tree. 

Peae  Trees 

Are  less  injured  by  insects  than  any  other  fruit  trees ;  with 
the  exception  of  Corsus  Ugniperda,  they  are  free  from  timber- 
borers  ;  but  this  species  once  in  an  orchard  of  Jargonelles  it 
will  require  the  most  careful  watching  to  save  them.  For  want 
of  this  care,  the  whole  of  the  once  extensive  and  flourishing 
pear-trees  around  Warrington  are  now  removed :  lately  they 
cumbered  the  ground  where  ten  years  ago  they  paid  the  rent ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  mischief  might  have  been  avoided  by 
removing  one  or  two  trees  at  first,  or  by  observing  where  the 
young  larvse  were  attacking  fresh  trees.  This  wood  is  very 
valuable  as  a  timber  for  glass-maker's  blocks,  &c. ;  the  glass 
at  white  heat  scarcely  burning  it  or  making  it  blaze — ^its 
leaves  are  also  little  eaten  by  insects.  Though  on  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  a  tree  defoliated  by  the  larva  of  Dilula  augustio- 
rana,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  insects 
on  pear-trees,  except  as  above,  so  far  as  m}r  experience  goes, 
and  I  do  not  interfere  with  what  may  have  been  observed  by 
others. 

Plums. — Genus  Prunus. 

Various  as  are  the  plums  of  our  orchards,  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  enemies,  from  the  gigantic  Magnum 
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honum,  the  delicate  green-gage,  and  the  sweet  golden  drop,  to 
the  sour  and  hitter  hullace  of  our  hedges.  We  look  in  vain  for 
a  species  that  is  peculiar  to  one  variety.  Various  aphides  occur 
at  different  places ;  hut  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
particular  variety.  Penthina  pruniana  favours  the  sloe,  the 
damson,  the  Halewood,  as  freely  as  it  does  any  of  our  finer 
varieties,  hut  rarely  does  perceptible  injury.  Smaller  moths 
mine  the  leaves  of  plums ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
which  does  much  injury,  except  aphides,  and  they  are 
generally  confined  to  wall  fruit,  which  can  be  syringed,  or  to 
close -growing  trees  which  want  thinning,  or  to  the  young 
shoots ;  then  they  speak  plainly,  this  tree  requires  pruning, 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  the  cuttings  should  be  burnt 

Apkicots 

Have  many  enemies ;  aphides  are  well  understood,  and  their 
remedy,  syringing,  is  regularly  practised.  Let  us,  therefore, 
pass  to  the  leaf-rolling  Tortricina,  amongst  which  Lozotenia 
rosaria,  and  L.  heparana,  do  most  mischief.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  about  the  end  of  June  and  July,  they  hatch  in  April 
and  May,  roll  two  or  more  leaves  together,  and  tie  them 
with  a  silk  band,  adding  more  leaves  as  they  grow,  and  eating 
the  foliage  until  it  often  happens  that  the  tree  is  quite  stripped 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  fruit  perishes.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
press  upon  the  attention  of  gardeners  the  value  of  small  birds, 
especially  the  Tits,  for  no  eye  but  theirs  can  discover  these 
eggs  in  winter ;  and  they  alone  can  extract  the  larva  from 
between  the  leaves,  when  hatched,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 
The  Tits  love  to  breed  in  any  hole,  especially  in  a  garden 
wall.  Any  one  neglecting  to  provide  these  holea  for  them 
behind  his  fruit-trees  deserves  to  be  disappointed  of  fruit. 
Let  them  once  establish  a  colony  in  a  garden,  and  besides 
the  pleasure  of  having  such   lively  and  beautiful  company 
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heing  done  for  him,  whilst  he  looks  on  with  a  satisfaction 
unknown  to  him  before.  The  birds  unmolested,  and  in  winter 
fed  with  a  little  meat  of  any  kind,  hung  on  a  string  near  the 
holes^  become  so  tame  and  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
birth  that  he  need  never  fear  their  leaving  him  until  their 
food  (insects)  is  scarce,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  what  he  is 
aiming  at  from  day  to  day. 

Ghebbt  Trees 

Bequire  insectivorous  birds  more  than  any  other  tree.  They 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  Penthina  cynosbana  and  P. 
ochroleucana,  either  of  which  defoliates  the  tree  before  the 
leaves  have  had  time  to  mature  their  size.  Both  species  are 
hatched  in  April,  feed  throughout  May,  and  live  between 
united  leaves,  which  they  eat.  They  attach  other  leaves  to  the 
ribs  of  the  leaves  already  eaten ;  and  as  the  foliage  of  the  cherry 
grows  in  bunches,  so  each  bunch  is  eaten  by  separate  larvee, 
until  fruit  alone  remains.  It  may  be  asked.  But  what  is  so 
much  eaten  by  birds  as  cherries  ?  True,  birds  are  fond  of 
cherries,  else  why  call  the  "  merry  "  (the  wild  black  cherry) 
"  the  bird  cherry  ;"  but  as  these  birds  have  preserved  to  us  a 
crop  of  fruit,  are  we  not  fairly  called  upon  to  pay  the 
insurance  ?  And  as  birds  rarely  touch  cherries  until  they  are 
dropping  ripe,  we,  if  so  disposed,  may  cheat  them  of  their  due 
by  gathering  the  fruit  early. 

Again,  this  tree  has  another  enemy,  Hyponymeuta  padi, 
which  spins  its  web  all  over  the  tree,  especially  on  the  large 
wild  trees  grown  for  last-makers  in  the  lake  district,  and  in 
some  seasons,  trees  which  will  square  from  18  to  24  inches, 
and  which  tower  up  with  the  oaks  and  ashes,  are  covered  with 
what  may  well  be  taken  for  one  great  spider  web,  under 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  dirty-looking  larva^  half  an 
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inoh  long,  with  small  black  dots  upon  it,  may  be  found.  If 
seen  in  June,  the  larvee  have  turned  into  long  white  silk 
cocoons  laid  side  by  side,  (pi.  v.  fig.  h)  from  which,  in  a  few 
days,  a  beautiful  white'  moth  emerges,  haying  its  wings 
dotted  all  over  with  minute  black  spots.  This  moth  lays  its 
eggs,  becomes  food  for  birds,  spiders,  ants,  or  dies  a  natural 
death.  In  any  case  it  has  perpetuated  the  mischief,  or  left 
food  for  our  little  songsters.  Just  as  we  the  owners  of  the 
district  destroy  the  birds,  so  the  insects  destroy  our  profit. 
Keep  and  protect  the  birds,  remove  injured  parts  of  trees, 
smooth  broken  branches  by  cutting  clean,  destroy  all  trees 
now  attacked  by  tree-borers.  In  most  cases  bum  such  trees, 
they  are  unfit  for  bearing  timber,  or  even  for  rails,  the  larva 
now  feeding  on  the  small  dead  part  has  at  once  the  whole 
dead  timber  to  eat,  if  the  wood  is  used,  aud  sets  to  work  right 
merrily ;  thus,  we  have  so-called  dry  rot  in  our  houses ;  and 
though  it  may  take  years  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction 
yet  it  will  surely  be  done.  These  Malacoderma,  which  seem 
BO  confined  in  their  habits  in  a  wood,  only  eating  the  dead 
branches  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  sycamore,  fir,  elm,  larch  &c., 
once  introduced  into  the  building  of  a  church,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  that  church  will,  eventually,  be  eaten  by  them. 
The  most  recent  instance  of  this  fact  is  that  of  Warrington 
church  eaten  by  Anobium  nitidum,  A.  striatum,  and  Lasio- 
derma  testaceum,  and  possibly  by  other  species;  but  these 
-were  all  I  found  on  my  journey  to  examine  the  old  timber  of 
which  it  was  built. 

In  this  paper,  as  in  the  one  named  in  the  first  page  of  it,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  value  of  birds  on  an  estate.  It 
may  be  that,  loving  birds  as  I  do,  I  have  over-drawn  their 
value ;  but  these  notes  are  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the 
food  and  habits  of  birds,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  insects 
and  their  life  history,  together  with  a  little  knowledge  of  our 
glorious  old  English  woods,  and  of  their  timber  as  a  market- 
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able  article,  and  are  the  result  of  years  of  carefdl  observatioa 
made  both  where  sparrow  heads  are  paid  for  by  parish  ofiScers, 
and  where  small  birds  are  fostered  and  protected  in  gardens 
and  plantations.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  they  are  the  convictions  of  one  wha 
hopes  or  expects  nothing  for  his  labour  but  that  those  who 
have  used  poisoned  grain  so  freely  and  so  effectively,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  their  feathered  friends,  will  cease  to  do  so  for 
a  few  years,  and  watch  the  result :  after  that  he  fears  nothing 
for  the  children  of  the  air. 

Without  a  book  from  which  to  cull  one  remark  on  this 
subject,  all  errors  of  judgment,  if  any,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  writer. 


Explanation  of  Plate  V. 

A. — Birch  bark  nuned  by  TrockiUium  scolaformet  shewing  the  Larva 
in  ntUy  and  the  hole  it  makes  when  the  perfect  insect  escapes. 
B. — ^The  Larva,  three-quarter  size. 
C. — Pupa,  full  size. 
D. — Cocoon,  full  size. 

£. — ^Tracks  made  by  the  Larva  in  the  soft  part  of  the  bark. 
F. — T.  scolaforme,  female. 
G.—Pupa  of  B.fraxini  (?)  lunatut. 
H. — Cocoons  of  H.  padi. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

By  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.J.8. 

(Rbad  Fbbbuabt  12th,  1868.) 


In  selecting,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  the  many 
uses  to  which  electricity  has  already  been  applied  for  our 
benefit,  I  am  obliged,  by  the  brief  limits  to  which  I  am  con- 
fined, to  pass  in  rapid  review  many  of  those  applications 
which  have  become  familiar  to  us,  in  order  to  devote  more 
space  to  inventions  comparatively  recent  and  novel. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  fully  aware  how  extensively  electricity 
enters  into  our  every-day  life,  or  that  at  the  present  time 
probably  fifty  thousand  people  are  earning  their  daily  bread 
through  its  use  in  commerce  and  art. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  various  apparatus 
by  which  this  subtle  power  is  turned  to  account,  I  propose  to 
pass  a  few  remarks  upon  its  nature.  Electricity  is  simply 
force  existing  in  a  latent  form  in  all  substances,  and  shown 
to  us  when  we  decompose  or  disturb  the  particles  of  which 
they  are  constituted.  In  practice  it  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  air  or  water.  By  the  well-known  experiment  of 
rubbing  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  with  a  silk  handkerchief  we 
produce  electricity,  by  altering  the  relations  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas  composing  the  thin  layer  of  air  between 
the  silk  and  sealing  wax.  Electricity  is  thus  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  wax  and  attracts  any  light  bodies  to  which 
it  is  brought  near.  This  form  of  electricity  is,  however,  too 
volatile  and  evanescent  to  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
It  is  from  the  decomposition  of  water  that  we  obtain  the 
electricity  of  commerce,  if  I  may  so  term  it.     Dissimilar 
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plates  of  metal  being  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water 
slightly  acidulated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  plates  linked 
together  by  a  piece  of  wire,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  one  metal  and  the  hydrogen  given  off  at  the  other — 
a  current  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  wire  between  the 
plates  as  a  consequence  of  this  chemical  action. 

The  transmission  of  electricity  through  a  conducting  wire  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  water  through  a  water-pipe — if  there  is  a 
leak  at  any  point,  it  escapes ;  and  as  the  earth  is  a  general 
reservoir  of  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  non-con- 
ducting substances,  such  as  glass,  earthenware  or  gutta  percha, 
between  the  wire  and  the  ground  when  we  wish  the  cur- 
rent to  pass  to  any  considerable  distance.  Electricity  also 
resembles,  in  a  measure,  steam  or  gunpowder.  If  we  desire 
to  obtain  powerful  effects  we  must  compress  it  by  passing 
it  through  a  conductor  of  limited  size  or  imperfect  con- 
ductivity. Magnetic  or  chemical  action  then  results.  If  we 
squeeze  the  current  still  more,  it  assumes  the  form  of  heat ; 
and  if  it  has  to  pass  through  a  layer  of  air,  offering  further 
resistance  to  its  passage,  the  electricity,  Proteus-like,  becomes 
light. 

From  these  phenomena  we  obtain  various  practical  results. 
I  will  first  refer  to  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  current.  To  this 
we  owe  the  telegraph  in  most  of  its  forms,  from  the  early 
instruments  of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  in  which  the  alphabet 
was  formed  by  movements  of  a  suspended  magnetic  needle, 
to  the  various  telegraphic  systems  now  in  operation — com- 
prising signalling  by  sounds  produced  upon  mu£9ed  bells,  of 
different  pitch,  by  the  attraction  of  light  hammers  on  the 
passage  of  the  current  through  coils  of  wire ;  signalling  by 
means  of  marks  in  cypher,  made  upon  paper ;  and,  lastly,  by 
printing  the  ordinary  form  of  letter  upon  a  riband  of  paper. 
Probably  all  present  will  be  acquainted  with  the  various  forms 
of  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  I  need  only  mention  that  for 
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general  use  it  is  found  that  the  simpler  the  apparatus  is  the 
hetter.  If  we  endeavour  to  print  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  its  ordinary  character  we  can  only  do  so  by  complicated 
and  expensive  apparatus,  and  at  a  rate  not  practically  exceed* 
ing  that  attained  by  the  more  simple  ^methods.  For  use 
between  offices  and  warehouses  at  a  short  distance,  a  variety* 
of  telegraph  instruments  have  been  designed,  in  all  of  which 
an  index  hand  or  pointer  is  carried  round  a  dial  on  which 
the  alphabet  is  printed — pauses  being  made  at  each  letter 
signalled. 

The  magnetic  action  of  electricity  has  also  been  applied 
as  a  motive  power,  with  the  object  of  superseding  the  steam 
engine;  but  although  great  attractive  strength  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  cost  has  hitherto  been  too  great  to  admit  of  its 
successful  introduction,  unless  in  connection  with  small 
machines,  such  as  lathes,  M.  Froment  of  Paris  uses  it  to 
work  the  apparatus  by  which  he  cuts  microscopic  scales,  the 
electric  current  being  applied  to  turn  on  the  dividing  machine 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  when  the  tremour  of  the  ground, 
consequent  upon  vehicles  passing,  has  ceased.  By  this  means 
the  attendance  of  workpeople  is  rendered  unnecessary  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  work  not  interfered  with  by  vibration. 

It  is  in  submarine  telegraphy  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  results  as  regards  communication 
between  distant  points  of  the  earth's  surface.  Beas  divide  one 
land  jfrom  another,  and  it  is  by  this  invention  that  the  means 
of  intercourse  are  given  to  the  various  families  of  the  human 
race.  The  principle  of  a  submarine  telegraph  is  simply  coat- 
ing a  wire  of  a  good  conducting  material,  such  as  copper,  with  a 
substance  impervious  to  water  and  electricity,  such  as  gutta 
percha.  In  order  to  protect  the  gutta  perch  a  envelope  from 
injury  when  coiled  away  in  the  vessel,  and  during  or  after 
submersion,  various  outer  coverings,  such  as  spiral  wires,  hemp 
and  steel  wire,  hemp  etc.,  have  been  devised,  some  with  the 
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yiew  of  lessening  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable,  so  as  to 
obtain  increased  facility  in  laying.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
in  practice  that  a  considerable  weight  is  requisite  to  make  the 
cable  assume  promptly  the  irregularities  presented  by  the 
bottom,  and  to  avoid  the  lash  of  the  waves  in  paying  out.  It 
is  also  found  that  a  mere  covering  of  hemp  is  liable  to  de- 
struction by  various  marine  animalcule,  and  that  a  me- 
tallic casing  is  requisite.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many 
not  conversant  with  the  details  of  such  operations,  that  the 
weight  of  the  Atlantic  cable  presented  special  difficulties  in 
submersion,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  diffi- 
culty in  laying  a  submarine  cable  in  very  deep  water  arises 
from  the  grip  of  the  water  upon  the  cable,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  such  a  great  length  of  line  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom.  If  the  sea  is  quiet  no  danger  is  incurred  from 
this,  but  if  it  is  rough,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  have  to  be 
compensated  by  machinery  on  board,  as  the  friction  will  not 
allow  the  cable  to  be  drawn  quickly  out  of  the  sea  to  meet  the 
ship's  motion. 

In  order  to  protect  cables  further  from  decay,  through  rust 
and  the  attacks  of  marine  insects,  an  outer  wrapping  of  yam 
saturated  with  pitch  tar,  and  pulverised  silica  has  been  intro* 
duced  by  Sir  C.  Bright  and  his  partner  Mr.  L.  Clarke,  who 
are  now  carrying  out  the  construction  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
line  of  telegraph  which,  as  soon  as  extended  between  Kurra- 
ohee  and  the  heads  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  thence  to  Bagdad, 
will  unite  this  country  by  wire  with  Hindostan  and  event- 
ually with  Australia  and  China. 

I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mode  of  discovering 
the  position  of  faults,  if  any  arise,  in  submarine  lines.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  a  cable  fails,  the  nearer  the  locality  of  the 
fault  can  be  determined,  the  more  readily  will  the  communica- 
tion be  restored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the 
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conductor ;  so  that  a  hundred  yards  of  very  thin  wire  may  offer 
as  much  resistance,  as  a  mile  of  the  thicker  wire  used  for  the 
conductor  of  the  cable.  Thus  we  may  have  a  measure  in  a 
small  compass  of  any  line  of  telegraph,  and  by  offering  the  elec- 
tricity from  a  battery  the  choice  of  passing  through  the  cable, 
and  also  through  series  of  lengths  of  thin  silk-covered  wire 
wound  upon  bobbins  ;  and  by  subsequently  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  lengths  of  the  latter,  until  the  electricity 
passes  equally  through  both  the  cable  and  the  standard  coils, 
the  precise  distance  of  the  leakage  may  be  determined. 

The  many  services  the  telegraph  now  renders  scarcely  need 
any  illustration  at  my  hands ;  but,  before  passing  from  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  may  refer  to  the  weather  prognostications 
and  storm  cautions  recently  introduced  by  Admiral  Fitzroy 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  may  not  be 
well  understood  and  it, is  desirable  these  forecasts  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  empirical,  like  those  of  the  weather  prophets 
of  years  gone  by,  but  as  derived  from  scientific  results,  the 
deductions  from  which  will  be  rendered  every  year  more  cer- 
tain. A  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  consisting  of  a 
barometer,  wet  and  bulb  thermometers  etc.,  is  placed  at  each 
of  a  number  of  places  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  that  are 
joined  together  by  telegraph.  The  apparatus  generally  is  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  staff  at  the  various  points  selected ; 
and  every  morning  and  afternoon,  messages  are  sent  from  all 
these  points  giving  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
and  thermometers,  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  the 
condition  of  the  sky,  state  of  the  weather,  and  amount  of  sea 
disturbance,  if  the  station  is  actually  on  the  coast.  Thus  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  wind  or  weather  is  telegraphed  before- 
hand, perhaps  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  the 
advent  of  a  storm  signalled  onward  by  station  after  station. 
Now,  although  the  rotary  motion  of  a  storm  may  be  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  its  onward  progress  as  a  whole  may  not  exceed  a 
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few  miles  an  hour  and,  being  first  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the 
barometers  etc.,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  or  sooth  of 
France,  it  may  not  reach  the  east  coast  of  England  for  a  day 
or  two  after,  when  shipping  have  been  warned  by  cautionary 
messages. 

We  all  place  some  faith  in  the  admonitions  of  a  barometer 
but  how  much  more  certain  does  an  inference  drawn  from  its 
reading  become,  when  corroborated  by  simultaneous  readings 
of  many  other  instruments  spread  over  the  world.  The 
further  the  telegraph  is  extended,  the  longer  will  be  the  period 
of  forecasting ;  and  when,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case,  America, 
Hindostan,  China  and  Australia  are  linked  by  the  wires  to 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  pulsations  of  the  weather  will  be  sig- 
nalled days  beforehand  all  over  the  globe,  and  a  vast  meteoro- 
logical system  carried  on  by  telegraph. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  mariners  may  be  made 
unnecessarily  fearful  of  venturing  to  sea  by  these  warnings  of 
an  approaching  storm,  but  surely  this  is  not  probable.  All 
captains  consult  their  ship  barometers  to  judge  of  coming 
weather,  as  well  as  they  can,  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity, 
and  how  much  better  is  it  to  be  furnished  at  the  same  time 
with  the  condensed  result  of  a  vast  series  of  observations. 
Forewarned  on  board  ship  is  forearmed ;  and,  if  a  captain  sails 
knowing  the  approach  of  bad  weather  and  the  quarter  from 
which  it  is  coming,  he  cau  get  well  clear  of  land  and  have 
everything  ready  on  board  to  meet  a  storm. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  advent  of  dangerous 
storms  having  been  signalled  to  our  ports  during  the  past  six 
months,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Shipping  Gazette 
and  the  records  of  Lloyd's,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Mr.  Court,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Associ- 
ation. The  nature  of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  cautionary  messages 
is  attached  in  each  case. 
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N.B. — The  cone  signals  the  probable  direction  of  the  wind. 
If  upwards  from  the  N.  If  down  from  the  S.  The  dram 
indicates  unsettled  or  veering  gales. 

[The  Author  then  gave  brief  explanations,  from  diagrams 
and  models,  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  plating  with 
silver,  &c.  ;  lighting  ;  weaving  in  substitution  for  the 
Jacquard  loom  and  cards ;  regulation  of  clocks ;  indicating 
targets  &c.] 


ORIGINAL  LETTER,   GIVING  A  CONTEMPORARY 
RELATION   OF  THE   DEATH  OF   CHARLES   11. 

Communicated  by  Lieut,- Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cu$ty 

President. 
(Read  13th  Mabch,  1862.)* 


Ths  very  interesting  picture  on  this  subject,  by  the  Royal 
Academician,  Ward,  that  has  been  exhibited  during  the  past 
season  in  London  and  Liverpool,  has  brought  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Charles  II  so  prominently 
before  us,  that  an  original  letter  found  in  the  library  of  Simon 
Torke,  Esq.,  of  Erddigg  Park,  may  be  an  inducement  to  the 
Historic  Society  to  enter  into  the  subject,  although  the  manu- 
script is  no  more  than  an  account  of  the  king  s  death,  as 
current  in  the  capital  the  day  afterwards. 

*'  No  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
''  known  to  us  than  those  which  took  place  round  the  death-bed 
"  of  this  sovereign.  We  have  several  relations  extant,  written 
"  by  persons  who  were  actually  in  the  room  ;  we  have  several 
''  relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not  eye-witnesses 
*' themselves,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
"  tion  from  eye-witnesses  ;  yet  whosoever  attempts  to  digest 
"  this  vast  mass  of  materials  into  a  consistent  narrative,  will 
"find  the  task  a  diflBcult  one." 

These  are  Macaulay's  words ;  but  he  has  executed  the  task 

himself  in  his  own  eloquent  and  concise  language,  and  we 

have  besides  the  narrative  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Bishop  Burnet, 

Lingard  and  Miss  Strickland,  all  which  nearly  agree  together 

in  the  main ;  and  the  letter  of  John  Edisbury  to  his  brother, 

the  squire  of  Erddigg,  is  also  corroborative  of  the  principal 

circumstances.     The  manuscript  runs  thus : — 

Dear  Brother, 

Upon  Friday  a  quarter  before  12  the  king  resigned  his  soul  to 
Ahuighty  Gk)d.    A  little  before  he  dyed  the  room  was  cleared 

•  Vol.  II.,  N.S.,  p  187. 
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only  the  Duke  the  E.  of  Bath  and  another  lord  What  was 
said  I  cannot  hear,  only  the  king  gave  him  the  Duke  his 
breeches  and  told  him  there  were  papers  that  concerned  him  in 
his  pocket  and  gave  him  the  key  of  his  closet.  Some  while 
before  he  mentioned  his  2  sons  that  were  unprovided  for.  I 
cannot  hear  that  he  mentioned  the  D.  of  Monmouth  in  all 
his  sickness  to  the  Duke  or  any  that  waited  upon  him.  The 
king  altered  about  2  on  Thursday  and  since  that  time  there  was 
little  hopes.  Blessed  be  God  he  kept  his  understanding  all  the 
while  till  3  hours  before  death,  and  most  of  those  3  hours  at 
intervals.  The  queen  is  in  great  perplexity  and  all  her  servants. 
A  little  before  the  k's  death  the  queen  sent  to  ask  him  pardon 
for  all  her  fSeiults  the  k.  said  he  knew  only  his  own  for  which  he 
asked  her  pardon. 

All  things  God  be  praised  in  a  great  calm  the  Duke  pro- 
claimed about  4  o'clock  :  there  first  went  a  troop  of  grenadiers, 
then  all  the  heralds  and  the  principall  gave  my  Lord  Mayor 
the  reason  of  this  attendance  there  was  read  the  enclosed  pro- 
clamation subscribed  by  the  Council  and  lords  after  the  heralds 
came  the  queen's  coach,  then  the  Archbps,  lA  Eepers,  Presi- 
dents Privy  Seal,  Dukes,  Earls,  &c.  But  I  am  much  mistaken 
for  after  the  troop  of  grenadiers  came  a  full  troop  of  the  guards, 
abt  200,  then  before  the  heralds  came  the  messengers  [sic,  in 
original]  and  so  on  as  I  said  before.  After  the  king's  death  the 
Duke  came  to  the  counsell  and  spoke  to  them  after  this  sort. 
My  lords  now  the  crown  is  descended  upon  me.  I  do  declare 
I  will  never  alter  the  government  as  it  is  now  established  in« 
Church  and  State  and  I  will  sacrifice  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
to  maintain  the  protestant  religion  and  as  far  as  in  me  lys  T 
will  follow  my  late  brother  s  example. 

I  hear  this  is  to  be  at  large  in  a  declaration  which  my  Ld 
Eeper  and  Privy  Seal  are  to  draw  this  up  for  the  people.  I 
have  enclosed  2  proclamations,  and  I  will  send  you  the  other  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  it.  The  words  are  sent  by  Harrison.  I  have 
nothing  more  as  I  remember,  I  am 

Your  loving  brother, 
Feby  7  JOHN  EDISBURY. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  king  expressed  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness toward  the  Duke. 

Addressed —  These 

for  Josua  Edisbuiy,  Esq., 
Erthigg  near 

Wrexham, 

Endorsed—  Denbighshire. 

K.  Charles  dyed 
Feb  1684. 


THE   HILBRE   CROSS. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.CL.,  Hon,  Secretary, 


That  there  was  a  cell  of  Monks  at  the  little  islet  known  as 
Hilbre,  (or  St.  Hildeburgh's  isle,)  for  several  centuries,  is  well 
known,  but  the  period  of  its  origin  is  not  stated.  In  all 
probability,  however,  it  existed  during  the  reigns  of  our 
Saxon  monarchs,  when  Deva  or  Westchester  was  a  place 
relatively  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  In  1120,  a 
monk  of  this  cell  is  said  to  have  advised  the  adoption  of 
the  course  by  which  the  constable  of  Chester  was  enabled  to 
pass  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  without  ships;  and  when  the 
pathway  was  round  the  coast,  Hilbre  was  a  place  of  some 
note.  On  Camden's  map,  a  cross  is  represented  as  erected  on 
the  island  ;  and,  considering  the  veneration  attached  to  this 
emblem  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  had 
existed  for  several  centuries.  When  the  religious  associations 
of  the  place  were  rudely  dispersed,  the  cross  no  doubt  disap- 
peared. It  could  not  easily  have 
been  removed,  and  no  one  would 
care  to  carry  it  away.  About  ten 
years  ago  the  head  of  a  cross,  nearly 
perfect,  was  dug  up  in  the  island. 
Its  type  is  Saxon;  it  is  of  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  district ;  and 
it  measures  23  inches  across. 
After  lying  for  several  years  at  the 
Dock  oflSce  in  the  Custom  House, 
it  came  into  my  possession,  and 
has  been  engraved.  It  is  morally 
certain  that  it  is  the  identical 
cross  which  was  hallowed  by  the 


The  Hilbre  Croes. 
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associations  of  centuries,  which  was  visited  by  pilgrims^  and 
which  exhibited  to  landsmen  and  mariners  the  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  most  barbarous  and  troubled  periods.  It 
has  been  thought  that  a  local  relic  of  so  much  interest  should 
be  figured  and  briefly  described  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  this 
society.  It  has  been  given  in  the  volume  entitled  *'  Ancient 
"  Meols,"  which  describes  the  extinct  settlement  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Hilbre,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Cheshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

nrTBBTTTH    SESSION",    1868-63. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 
Free  Pvhlic  Library,  18th  October,  1862. 
ALEXANDER  CRAIG  GIBSON,  F.S.A.,  Curator,  in  the  Chair. 
The  SsoBSTART  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  year  of  oflBce,  have  to  report 
that  the  regular  course  of  the  Society's  proceedings  has  hecn  pursued 
with  the  usual  success ;  and  they  retire  with  the  confident  feeling  that 
the  position  of  the  Society,  during  the  period  of  their  service,  has,  in 
some  important  respects,  heen  materially  improved. 

The  total  numher  of  memhers  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  420 ;  viz., 
57  life,  1 83  resident,  152  non-resident,  2  lady  associate,  and  26  honorary 
memhers. 

Eighteen  Meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty  Papers  were  read 
dining  the  Session.  Three  of  the  Meetings,  of  a  more  popular  cha- 
racter, were  attended  hy  ladies ;  the  last  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
Soiree  and  was  numerously  attended.  On  that  occasion  the  Derhy 
Museum  was  lighted  up  for  the  first  time  and  some  of  the  chief  ohjects 
of  interest  were  explamed  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Curator.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  ladies  and  other  non-members  are  occasionally  invited 
to  the  'Society's  Meetings  has  proved  to  be  advantageous  both  as 
respects  the  general  attendance  of  Members  and  the  variety  and  interest 
of  objects  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  Society's  three  great  su  bjects 
of  enauiry ;  the  Council  also'  think  it  likely  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  adoing  to  the  number  of  lady-associates,  and  recommend  its  con- 
tinuance. 
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In  their  last  Beport  the  Council  had  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  the  Town  Council,  through  their  Library  Committee,  in 
granting  to  the  Society  the  use  of  a  suitable  room  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  its  Meetings.  That  accommoda- 
tion has  been  increasedby  additions  since  made  to  the  comfort  and 
elegance  of  the  room.  Hitherto  the  Library  and  Museum  have  been 
comparatiyely  inaccessible  to  the  Members  generally,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  approach  and  uncertainty  of  attendance  at  the  room  in 
Banelagh  Street  where  they  were  placed ;  but  during  the  year  just  expired 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  diese  alsowithin  the  Free  Public 
Library.  The  Museum  and  miscellaneous  objects,  in  four  large  cases, 
occupy  a  separate  apartment ;  and,  to  receive  the  books,  a  very  elegant 
and  commodious  book- case  has  been  purchased,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
jglOO.    Although  this  is  a  large  tium,  the  Council  felt  justified  in  ez- 

S ending  it,  trusting  that  voluntary  contributes  would  reimburse  the 
ociety,  in  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  amount.  In  this  manner  a 
portion  of  the  outlay  has  already  been  repaid  and  the  Council  expect 
further  contributions  from  other  Members,  before  whom  the  subject  has 
vet  to  be  brought.  They  have  great  pie  a  sue  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  some  gentlemen,  not  Members  of  the  Society,  who  have 
shewn  their  sympathy  in  its  pursuits  by  assisting  in  this  purchase. 

Donations  of  their  published  Transactions  and  Proceedings  have 
been  received  during  the  past  Session  from  seyeral  Provincial  learned 
Societies  with  which  this  Society  had  not  previously  been  in  union; 
and  an  effort  to  complete  various  imperfect  series  of  such  volumes  has 
been  partially  successful.  The  fourteenth  annual  volume  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  delivery  about  Christmas,  when  the  plates  necessary  to 
complete  the  last  will  also  be  supplied. 

As  the  new  volume  is  not  wholly  printed  off,  the  Council  deem  it 
prudent  to  recommend  the  postponement  of  the  Treasurer's  balanoe 
sheet  for  a  short  time ;  they  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  state  that  a 
balance  in  their  favour,  not  less  in  amount  than  that  of  last  year,  may 
be  expected  when  the  accounts  are  formally  produced. 

The  Delegates  nominated  by  the  Society  to  co-operate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Gallery  of  Inventions  and  Science  are  unable  to  report 
that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them.  The  expressed  inability  of  the  Library  and 
Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  to  contribute  funds  for  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  management  appears  to  render  honeless,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  aesign.  This 
impediment  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month  would,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances,  have  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  establish  the  proposed 
collection  on  a  promising  basis. 

The  names  of  six  new  Sectional  Members  of  Council,  and  of  a  Yioe- 
President,  in  lieu  of  those  who  retire,  are  submitted,  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  in  the  printed  balloting  lists. 
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Ck>lCFABATITS  ACOOUHT  OF  THE  NuMBBICAL  StBBNOTH   OV 

THE  Society. 


Life. 
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NOB- 
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Session  XIII    

62 

1 

186 
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2 

889 
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416 
20 
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6 
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2 
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26 
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24 

B7 
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2 
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1 

26 
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It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  A.M.,  seconded  by  John  R. 
Jaoo,  Esq.,  and  resolved  unaDimously, — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  by  Thos.  Reat,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Wm.  Mathison,  Esq., 
and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and 
Sectional  Members  of  the  Goimcil  for  their  services  during 
the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  bv  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Secretary,  seconded 
by  William  JIubke,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 
That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Town  Council 
and  their  Library  and  Museum  Committee  for  their  liberality 
and  kindness  in  affording  accommodation  in  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum  for  the  books  and  other  collections  of 
the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

It  was  moved  by  John  G.  Jacob,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  A.M.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  contributed  Illustrations  to  the  forthcoming  volume. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members 
of  Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  chair.    (See  p.  iv.) 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Jacob, 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  the  14th  of  May  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts. 


At  the  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  No.  8,  Colquitt  Street,  on  the  14th  May,  1868,  A.  Craig 
Gibson,  F.S.A.,  presiding,  the  Treasurer  submitted  the  following  State* 
meni  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  18th  Oct.,  1862 : — 
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Dr. 


Tne  Historic  Socxett  op  Lastcashikb  axd  Ghesbirs  to  o^cMml  miih 
William  Bukke,  Treasurer. 


Cr. 


£   9.  A.    £   8.  d. 
L— The  Volumes:— 
Balance  delivenr  Vnlame  I , 

N.S..  and  new  block 2  10    0 

'  Printing  and  binding  Vol. 

II.N.S 79  13    4 

Dlojitrations,  ditto 9    2    0 

Delivery    4  13    6 

95  18  10 

H.-^Sessional  Expenses  :— 

Printing  Circalars,  &c 11    5  6 

Stationery 1    0  6 

Postage  sumps 1110  5 

Befrpshments  at  meetings  11    8  0 
Adveriisements,     delivery 
of    circulars,    me^Hages, 

parcels,  &  miscellaneous  15  12  4 

Insarance 1    0  0 

Bent  of  Boom  in  Banelagh 

Street 16    0  0 

Commission  to  Collector. .    5  10  0 

Assistant  Secretary 50    0  0 

123    6    9 

IIL- Permanent  Ihvestmexts  : — 

Papworth's  Ordinary,  and 

Gore's  Directory    I    9    9 

Large  book-case  for  library.lOl    0    0 
Small  book-shelves  1  11  11 

104    2    2 

IV.-~8pEciAL  Expenses  :— 

BemoTal  of  cases,  books, 
objects  &c 4  18    1 

Expenses  in  connection 
with  parchase  of  large 
book-oase o  14    6 

5  12    7 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 33  14    7 

£362  14  11 


Examined  by 

PETfcR  B.  McQuiE, )  A„«,^„„  , 
Sam.  Gath.  '[Auditors. 


£    9. 

By  Balance  fh>m  last  Account 25  11 

By  Beceipts  in  Session  ziv,  Tiz : — 

Arrears 20    9 

Entrance  Fees,  Session  xiv 13  13 

Annual  8 abscriptions,  ditto 214  14 

Ditto  (in  advance)    Session  xv  4    4 

Life  Compositions 36  15 

Books  and  book  <:over8    6    9 

Postages  returned / 0    4 

Diplomas 0    4 

Bemoval  Fnnd ;  towards  book-case 

pcrchased 37  16 

Sale  of  Pomitare S  U 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 


£362  14  11 

Balance  down £39  14    7 

(E.  and  O.  E.) 
Liverpool,  Vrrth  April,  1863, 

William  Burrr. 


It  was  moved  by  Peter  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Bkll  Williams, 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  be  passed,  and 
printed  and  circulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


^th  November,  1862.    ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society  : — 

George  Stone.  57,  Ranelagh  Street. 

William  Whatham,  7,  North  John  Street. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

1.  Archaeologia,  vol.  38,  part  ii. 

2.  Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  i,  Nos.  2  to  7. 
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From  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

1.  Antiquarisk  Tidsskrift,  1858-60.  parts  1  and  2. 

2.  Meraoires  de  la  Societe.  1860-60,  I  vol. 

3.  DetKongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Selskab,  186061. 

From  the  Author. 
Inscriptions    runiques  du    SlesTig    meridional;   interpretees    par 
C.  C.  Rafn.  1861. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
Views  of  the  Gates  of  Norwich,  made  in  the  years  1792-3. 

From  John  Peacock,  Esq. 

1.  Three  sheets,  containing  copies  of  coins  recently  disinterred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  supposed  to  be 
the  foundation-coins  of  that  edifice. 

2.  A  broadside,  containing  an  accuunt  of  the  aboye,  as  delivered 
before  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society. 

From  the  Chairman. 

1.  Map  of  Manchester  in  the  year  800. 

2.  Map  of  Saxon  London,  about  1000  A.D. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  Chinese  cross-bow,  surmounted  by  a  receiver  from  which  six 
arrows  drop  in  succession  into  the  position  for  being  discharged. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  movement  of  port  of  the  bow, 
without  removing  it  from  the  shoulder. 

2.  Specimens  of  Burmese,  Chinese,  Moorish,  Canadian  and  other 
shoes,  illustrating  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  respective 
wearers. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1.  A  richly-illuminated  French  MS.  •'  Book  of  Hours"  of  the  16th 
century. 

2.  A  small  framed  picture,  cut  from  a  similar  MS.,  representing 
the  performance  of  the  rite  of  extreme  unction  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  Flemish  burgher  of  the  13th  century. 

By  Mr.  Burke. 
A  specimen  of  the  Gulf-stream  weed. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

0»  THE  FORMS  AND  USES  OF  TlNTINNABULA  IN  MkDIJEVAL  AND  MoDERN 

Times,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.O.L.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  existence  of  bells  at  an  early  date  was  deduced  from.  Scripture ; 
and  the  difference  was  noted  between  them  and  the  sacred  hand-bells 
of  the  mediaaval  period.  Their  material  and  shape,  in  various  ages 
and  countries,  were  described ;  and  an  interesting  account  was  given  of 
their  numerous  uses,  amongst  which  are  their  employment  to  decorate 
the  dress  of  the  clown  or  jester;  as  pendants  to  the  rings  worn  round 
their  ankles  by  the  women  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  as  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Chardin ;  as  portions  of  the  dress  of  the  morris-dancers  of 
Old  England ;  and  at  the  feata  fatmrum,  or  fools'  festivals,  in  which 
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the  snperior  clergy  changed  places  for  the  time 
with  tne  humblest  people,  and  the  latter,  as 
Abbots  of  Unreason  &c.,  had  bells  attached  to 
their  mock-priestly  robes.  The  beU  was  used 
as  a  sacred  symbol  bj  the  clergy  and,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Druids;  it  also  formed  an  article  of 
personal  adornment  for  ordinary  apparel.  It 
is  found  depicted  on  monumental  brasses,  and 
was  used  on  the  harness  of  horses  as  early,  at 
the  least,  as  the  time  of  Zechariah.  The  paper 
contained,  in  detail,  instances  of  the  similar 
use  of  bells  from  that  period  down  to  the  pre- 
sent age ;  and  proceeded  to  notice  the  ceremony 
of  **  belling  the  cat "  and  the  distinction  of 
"  bearing  the  bell."  Hawks'  bells,  the  beggar 
with  his  bell,  and  bells  on  the  arms  of  warriors 
were  adverted  to ;  the  ceremony  of  excommu- 
nication by  "  bell,  book  and  candle  "  received 
mention ;  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  bells  found  at  Hoylake. 


Ancient  Crotal, 
or  Pedi.sliaped  Bell. 


IStk  November,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

Rey.  a.  Hume,  D.G.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

At  this  meeting  the  attendance  was  increased  by  an  inyited  company 
of  non-members  and  ladies. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

1.  Memoirs,  third  series,  vol.  i,  1862. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol  ii,  1862. 
2.  Rules,  1861. 

From  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 

Report  for  1861-62, 
From  the  Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Report  for  1861-62. 
From  the  Author. 
An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia.    With  a  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Products  of  that  Colony  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862.     By  Frederick  Slnnett. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

A  Summer  Saunter  in  the  South  of  England,  by  David  Buxton, 
FM.8.L.,  Hon.  Librarian, 


20th  November,  1862.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
J.  T.  TowsoN,  F.R.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  Nos.  49  to  51  (vol.  XII.),  1862. 
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From  the  Geological  Society. 
Quarterly  Journal,  parts  2,  8  and  4  (vol.  XVIII.)  1862. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  Forrest 

1.  Four  life-size  portraits,  enlarged  from  a  quarto  plate  negative, 
by  Woodward's  Solar  Camera  as  improved  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson. 

2.  A  Solar  Camera,  by  means  of  which  the  exhibitor  shewed  how 
enlarged  portraits  are  produced. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 

1.  A  Daguerreotype  produced  by  a  non>achromatic  glass  in  1842. 

2.  A  miniature  photogram  on  ivory. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 
Various  maps  and  prints,  shewing  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  production  of  enlarged  or  diminished   copies  of  such 
works. 

By  Mr  Burke. 

1.  Diploma  of  doctor  of  laws,  granted  by  tbe  University  of  Bologna 
in  1753. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
18th  March,  1750,  on  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

8.  The  Mariner's  Everlasting  Almanac,  Aberdeen,  1688. 
4.  Vox  UrauisB,  or  Aberdeen  Almanac,  1688. 
6.  The  London  Daily  Advertiser,  Uth  November,  1784. 
6.  Articles  of  Union  as  passed,  with  Amendments,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland.    London,  1707. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  Panoramic  Photoorafht,  with  Illustrations  and  Models, 
hy  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A, 

This  Paper  was  read,  in  the  author's  absence,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
exhibited  and  explained  the  apparatus  employed;  it  consists  of  a 
circular  glass,  by  means  of  which  an  angle  of  00°  is  obtained,  instead 
of  the  usual  angle  of  80  or  40**.  Two  pictures,  one  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  oue  by  the  means  now  shewn,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
Tbe  latter  contained  about  three  times  the  customary  extent  of  view ; 
but  was  as  perfect  in  the  remote  portions  as  at  the  centre.  Severiil 
pictures,  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  by  the  process  described 
were  also  exhibited. 


4th  December,  1862.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

John  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cranbome,  Childwall  halL 
Lieut-Col.  V.  A.  Ring,  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
Thomas  Goodier,  9,  Lord  street. 
John  Henry  Green,  Buenos  Ayres. 
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Rev.  W.  T.  Barry,  B.A.,  19,  LaDsdowne  plaoe,  Everton. 
G.  J.  A  sb field,  51,  Knowsley  street,  Preston. 
John  Anderson,  42,  Bold  street 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  II.,  parts  2,  3  and  4. 

From  the  Societe  Arcbeologique  de  TOrl^anais. 

Bulletin,  No.  40,  1862. 
From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archeological  Society. 

Proceedings  and  Papers,  vol.  IV.,  N.  S.,  Nos.  36  to  87. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 
Specimen  of  a  plough  in  modem  use  in  Spain. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  &c. 

A  large  glass  tumbler  or  beaker,  the  lower  part  fluted  and  left  as  it 
came  from  the  mould,  the  top  having  a  border  engraved  with 
trefoils  and  leaves  in  compartments,  a  space  being  left  on  which 
are  engraved  the  characters  N.  O.  ii.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Unsworth,  of  the  Manor  House,  Maghull,  whose  father, 
Thomas  Seel,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  died  at  the  age  of  77  in  1802. 
He  received  it  from  his  grandfather,  who  died  in  1751.  The 
family  of  Seel  were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  during 
the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
engraved  characters  signify  "  No  Oliver  the  Second,"  a  favourite 
toast  of  the  cavaliers. 

2.  A  photographic  view  of  "  El  Sakhra,"  the  Holy  Rock  under  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  in  the  ancient  teorple  of  Jerusalem, 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  of  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 
The  Holy  Rock  is  believed  by  all  the  best  authorities,  except 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  be  the  site  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  and  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Herod.* 

8.  By  the  Kindness  of  Mr.  H.  Beckwith,  Tower  Buildings,  five  very 
rudely  cast  silver  figures,  apparently  idols  found  near  Lima ;  they 
closely  resemble  two  silver  ngures  engraved  in  vol.  I.,  N.S. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Hall. 

1.  A  large  bronze  model  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Medicean  Vase,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  elder. 

8.  A  dagger,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Tippoo  Sahib.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  creese,  and  the  scabbard  is  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

4.  Two  daggers;  a  pirate's  knife;  three  Indian  war  implements; 
an  Indian  bow. 

5.  A  sword,  with  leather  case,  elaborately  ornamented  with  the 
colours  peculiar  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

6.  The  head  dress  of  an  American  Indian,  composed  of  feathers 
and  shells. 

7.  Two  curious  books  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  The  reasons  for  deeming  it  the  scene  of  the  Cnioiiixion  are  given  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edwwd  Cost,  President  of  the  Sooiety,  in  voL  X. ;  vide  pp.  131  ei  weqq. 
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8.  An  iron  chest,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Great  Mogul 
to  Sir  William  Norris  of  Speke,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Porte 
as  Ambassador  about  the  year  1690.  A  history  of  its  trans- 
mission, written  since  1812,  accompanied  it ;  but  on  one  point  its 
accuracy  was  open  to  question. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 
Four  specimers  of  photo-zincography,  published  in  1858,  under  the 
name  of  "  Photoglyphs,"  in  the  Photographic  News,  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  the  patentee. 

By  Dr.  Macintyre. 
A  photogram  of  one  of  the  Boman  altars  found  at  Chester  in  1861, 
and  recently  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  the  Collectanea 
Antiqua.    It  bears  a  votive  inscription  to  the  goddess  Minerva. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 
'Fifteen  silver  coins  found  at  Gawthome,  near  Doncaster.  They 
have  been  supposed,  by  a  writer  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  to 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  but  reasons  were  advanced 
to  shew  that  they  were  of  the  second  mintage  of  Henry  II.,  and 
issued  in  1182. 

By  Mr.  John  Peacock. 
Drawings,  on  a  large  scale,  of  seventeen  rare  Saxon  coins  lately 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hume  read  a  brief  account  of  belts  and  girdles  in 
continuation  of  previous  papers*  on  the  same  subject. 

The  followiug  Paper  was  read : — 

Ok  Virgil's  Plough,  as  illustrated  bt  a  rude  implement  in 
MODERN  USE  IN  SpAiN,f  by  Jokn  FUchett  Marsht  Etq, 


nth  December,  1862.    LITEBABY  SECTION. 

John  B.  Hughes,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol  XXV.,  parts  2  and  3. 

From  the  Societe  Imperiale  d'Emulation  d' Abbeville. 
Memoires,  1657  to  1860. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Mathison. 

1.  An  ancient  sword,  the  hilt  ornamented  with  gold  in  the  Oriental 
style. 

2.  An  iron  casket,  apparently  of  English  manufacture,  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

8.  An    iron  casket,  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  the  14th-16th 
century. 

•  YoL  n.,  N.8.,  p.  129.       •^  Tranaaotions.  p .  I. 
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4.  A  Cologne-ware  jug  of  the  16th-]  7th  century. 
6.  A  Spanish  copper  lustre  yessel  of  the  16th  century. 
6.  Book  of  Hours,  printed  on  vellum,  with  illuminations ;  date, 
early  part  of  the  16th  century. 

By  Mr.  Fahert. 

1.  A  complete  series  of  the  silver  and  copper  coins  now  used  in 
Russia. 

2.  A  Kussian  coin  in  platina. 

8.  Seven  hank  notes  of  various  Russian  provinces,  ranging  in 
value  from  l^ld.  to  3s. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Two  heraldic  MS.  hooks,  compiled  with  great  care  hy  Mr.  John 
Tocke  in  the  year  1700,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Herbert  family. 

2.  A  British  man-of-war  under  full  sail,  worked  in  worsted  by  a 
seaman  of  H.M.S.  Majestic,  during  her  late  Summer  cruise. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Life  and  Wbitings  of  Schillsb,*  by  ths  Rev.  Hemuum 
Boar,  PhD. 


iSth  December,  1862.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Somerville,  LL.D.,  Hawthorn  Hall,  Manchester,  was  duly 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

1.  Proceedings,  Session  1861-62. 

2.  Transactions,  vol.  XXII I.,  part  1. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

1.  Journal,  vol  XXXI. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol.  YI.,  Nos.  8  and  4. 

From  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 
Annual  Report,  1861-62. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 
An  interesting  record  in  MS.  relating  to  smith's  and  iron  work  in 
Liverpool  during  the  last  century. 

By  Mr.  Jacob. 
An  elaborate  model  in  ivory  of  the  8t.  Oeorge,  line-of-battle  ship 
of  120  guns ;  valuable  as  illustrating  the  old  naval  architecture. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  Fibula  of  tortoiseshell,  the  pin  also  of  shell,  and  a  complete 
miniature  comb,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. 

2.  Four  elegant  gold  buckles  of  the  same  period. 

*  TnuoMCtiont,  p.  21. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Om  Micro-Gboloot.*  by  Edward  H,  BirJgenhead,  P.0,8. 


l*t  January,  1863.    ARCH^OLOGICAL   SECTION. 

WiLLiiLM  Mathison,  Esq.,  In  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bell  Williams,  67,  Groye  street,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith. 

1.  MediaBYal  houses  and  castles  in  England,  by  Ch.  Wykeham 
Martin,  Esq. 

2.  The  Excavations  at  Wroxeter,  by  0.  Roach  Smith. 

3.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  part  1,  vol.  YI.,  by  C.  Roach  Smith. 

From  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt 
The  Reliquary :    a  Depository  for  Precious   Relics — Legendary, 
Biographical  and  Historical— illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs 
and  Pursuits  of  our  Forefathers,  volumes  I.  and  II. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 
An  *  extensive  collection  of  rare  or  notable  etchings,  coloured 
drawings,  bool»  &c.,  including  the  first  sketches  by  B.  R.  Haydon 
for  his  large  picture  in  the  Church  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool ;  an 
original  view  of  Liverpool.  1728 ;  an  original  etching,  by  Gibson, 
1812 ;  a  caricature,  entitled  '*  Last  Scene  in  the  New  Play  of  the 
'*  Old  Corporation,"  1886,  &o. 

By  Mr.  Sansoro. 
Numerous  specimens  of   British  and  foreign  fossil  plants  and 
animals,  shells  &c.,  dredged  from  a  depth  of  nearly  two  miles 
in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic;    and  some  diatomace»  from   the 
Rappahannock. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  certain  deep-sea  and  other  Specimens  of  Natural  History, 
AS  SBSN  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE,  by  Thonuu  Hansom,  F.B.S.E. 

Qth  January,  1868.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
John  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
Proceedings,  vol.  VII.,  part  2. 

be  Statistical  Society, 
nal,  vol.  XXV.,  part  4. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
1.  Journal,  vol.  XX.,  part  1. 

*  TitmaaoUons,  p.  41. 
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2,  Beport,  Prospectus  and  Publications  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  1861. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
Bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
Two  spears ;  one  from  New  Zealand,  the  head  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  with  feathers  and  tassels  of  hair. 
By  Mr.  Forrest. 
A  book  of  emblems  printed  at  Lyons  in  1551,  containing  numeiouB 
wood  cuts. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  A  bronze  medal,  being  oue  of  those  presented  by  Alexander 
Davison,  Esq.,  to  the  ofBcers  and  seamen  of  the  fleet  which 
gained  the  victory  of  the  Nile  in  1708. 

2.  Two  tiles  found  at  Chester,  bearing  the  inscription  LEG 
XX— vv. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Eveby-Dav  Life  of  a  Country  Gentleman  of  Cheshire  in 
THE  .17th  Centdry  :  as  shewn  in  the  Private  Expenditure 
Journal  of  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  Marple  and  Wybers- 
LEiQH,*  by  A.  Craig  Oibion,  F.8.A. 


Ibth  January,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
John  Hartnup,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  XII.,  Nos.  50  to  62. 

From  the  Geologists'  Association. 
Proceedings,  vol.  I.,  Nos.  1  to  8. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Transactions,  vol  XXIIL,  part  2,  and  vol.  XXIV.  part  2, 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Three  Chinese  objects,  viz. : — 

1.  An  inkstand  in  soapstone,  representing  a  vessel  floating  on  the 
water,  with  shore  and  trees  in  the  background. 

2.  A  small  lamp  in  soapstone,  of  Roman  form. 

8.  A  piece  of  mother-o'-pearl,  apparently  formed  for  a  pendant  from 
a  child's  neck. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

1.  Five  species  of  the  Sandpiper  with  their  eggs,  including  two  of 
the  Sanderlin,  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

2.  Objects  illustrative  of  the  life  history  of  the  honey-bee. 

3.  Scolytea   destructor,  a  coleopterous   insect  well   known    as  a 
destroyer  of  the  elm. 

*  Tran—o  lions,  p.  67. 
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By  Mr.  H.  S,  Fisher. 
Seventeen  species  of  the  mid  rose  found  in  this  neighhourhood, 
heing  an  addition  of  several  to  those  given  in  Dickinson's 
"  Flora  of  Liverpool,"  1864. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

List  of  the   British  Roses  and  Brambles  oooubbino  in  the 
Liverpool  DisTRiOT,*  by  Mr,  H.  8.  FUher ;  and 

On  THE  Habitats  o¥  some  of  our  British  F£BNS,f  by  Nkholat 
Waterkouse,  Esq. 


6th  February,  1863.    ARCHJEOLOGIOAL  SECTION. 

A.  Craio  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  Steele,  Ph.Dr.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy. 
Memoirs,  third  series,  vol.  iv,  parts  3  and  4. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ArchflBologia  ^liana,  new  series,  No.  10. 

From  the  Author. 
Documents  relating  to  the  Winkley  family,  coUected  by  William 
Winkley,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

From  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  or  Poetical  and  Mathematical 
Almanack  for  the  year  1863. 

From  Dr.  Eendrick. 

1.  A  hollow  brick,  many  hundreds  of  which  were  found  in  the 
foundation  of  an  old  dye  house  in  Norton  Folgate,  London,  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  1685  by  French  Protestant  Refugees. 

2.  Drawing  of  a  Roman  brand-iron  or  fire-dog,  found  during  recent 
excavations  at  the  Roman  station,  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington ; 
the  original  in  the  donor's  possession. 

3.  Tricking  of  the  arms  of  Moore  of  Bank  Hall,  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1582,  done  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Betbam,  Ulster  king-of-arms. 

4.  Seal  of  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  (probably  a  Liverpool  man),  Lieut. 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1760. 

From  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 
A  halbert-head  formerly  carried  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Clitheroe,  mounted  by  the  donor  on  a  new  staff. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  Fao-simile  of  Maffna  Charta,  with  the  arms  and  seals  of  the 
barons  emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours. 

*  TraiiBactionf,  p.  98.  f  TntiUMtions,  p.  97. 
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2.  A  companion  sheet,  containing  the  Ghartulary  or  Boll  of  Battle 
Abhey,  surrounded  by  the  arms  ef  the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman 
barons  who  took  part  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1.  An  old  newspaper,  containing  "  a  relation  of  such  news  as  was 
"  brought  to  Liverpool  in  Lancashire  from  Ireland — ^by  Captain 
"  George  Cranage— 5th  April,  1650." 

2.  Catalogues  of  the  first  three  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  1822,  *24  and  *26. 

8.  The  Liverpool  Chronicle,  Nov.  19,  1767,  vol.  I,  No.  1. 

4.  Twenty-one  Views  of  the  Lakes,  with  descriptions  by  P.  Holland ; 
engraved  by  Rosenberg,  Liverpool,  August  1,  1792. 

6.  A  printed  letter  "To  the  Worshipful  the  Magistrates:  To  the 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Council :  and  To  the  whole  Community  of 
"  the  Town  of  Liverpool,"  on  the  subject  of  supplying  the  town 
with  fresh  water,  dated  Liverpool,  Dec.  17,  1751. 

6.  Moss's  Medical  Survey  of  Liverpool,  1784. 

7.  A  complete  set  of  Liverpool  Guides,  by  W.  Moss. 

By  Mr.  M  orris  C.  Jones. 

An  ancient  bronze  spear-head,  one  of  a  considerable  number  found 
on  a  farm  called  "  Crowther's  Coppice,"  about  three  miles  to  the 
North-east  of  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  and  at  a  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Buttington,  where  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  the  year  894. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Greene,  Oldhall  Street,  through  Mr.  Mayer. 
Various  family  relics,  including  two  earthenware  dishes,  said  to 
have  been  taken  to  New  England  in  i\iQ  Majtflouer ;  a  pair  of 
high-heeled  embroidered  silk  shoes,  worn  by  Mr.  Greene's  great- 
great-great-aunt  at  her  wedding  in  1747 ;  a  glass  goblet  which 
belonged  to  the  same  lady  ;  and  a  queen's-ware  earthenware  plate 
bearing  a  medallion  of  Frederic  the  Great  and,  in  three  com- 
partments, in  raised  letters,  the  inscription,  "  success  to  the  King 
"of  Prussia  and  his  forces." 

By  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S  A.,  V.P. 
Several  specimens  of  the  celebrated  leaden  figures,  &c.,  found  at 
Shadwell,  on  the  Thames,  where  articles  of  this  description  have 
been  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  of 
their  being  portion  of  the  cargo  of  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked  on 
her  passage  up  the  river.  Mr.  Mayer  expressed  his  suspicion 
that  they  are  forgeries. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the   Life  and  Writings  of  the   late   Henbt  BucKLET,i> 
hy  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R,A,8, 


Uth  February,  1868.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
CoL,  Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

*  TnnMcttons  p.  11&. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented  :^ 

From  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1861, 
Agriculture. 

2.  Circular  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  on  the  present  Agricultural.  Mineral  and  Manufacturing 
Coudition  and  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1862. 

From  the  Author. 
Annual  Report  of  Brevet  Lieut-Colonel  J.  D.  Graham,  Major  of 
U.S.  Topographical  Engineers,  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Har- 
bours ot  Lakes  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain. 
1858. 

From  Major  Greig. 
Report  on  the  rolice  Establishment  and  th^  State  of  Crime,  with 
Tabular  Returns,  for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1862;  by 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool. 

From  the  Author. 
The  Lesser  Lights  of  Literature  :  a  Paper  read  before  the  Philo- 
mathic  Society  by  David  Bnxton,  F.R.S.L.,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Browne. 
Two  numbers  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  dated  1768. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Applications  of  Electricttt,*  by  Edward   B.  Bright, 
RR.A.S. 

[This  Meeting  was  attended  by  numerous  friends  of  the  Members, 
amongst  whom  were  many  Ladies ;  and  the  Paper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  a  succession  of  very  effective  experiments,  was  read  in  the  Theatre 
adjoining  the  Society's  ordinary  meeting-room.] 


J9th  February,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Nicholas  Waterhousk,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  A.  F.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Wennington  hall,  late  High  Sheriff  of 
Lancashire,  a  member  ex  officio  during  his  Shrievalty,  was  duly 
enrolled  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Proceedings,  VoL  VII,  Nos.  1  to  8. 

*  TroasMtions,  p.  933. 
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From  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Proceedings  for  1861. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 
Annual  Report  for  1861-62. 

From  the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Society. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  VII,  1861-62. 

Mr.  Adam  Holden  exhibited  a  black  letter  copy  of  the  translation  into 
English  of  the  Spanish  work  of  Peter  Martyr,  detailing  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  Ac,  dated  1555. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Idea  of  Shaksfeare's  Midsummir  Night's  Dbbaic,  by 
the  Rev,  Hermann  Boar,  Ph,Dr. 


fiih  March,  1863.    ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Joseph  Mateb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  Messrs.  R.  Besley  and  Co.,  London,  through  Mr.  Brakell. 
A  General  Specimen  of  Printing  Types. 

From  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  TOrleanais. 
Bulletin,  No.  41. 

From  the  Leicester  ArchsBological  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  I.,  part  1. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archseological  Society. 
Original  Papers,  vol.  YI.,  parts  1  and  2. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. 
The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.,  Nos.  VI.,  VIL,  VIII. 

The  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 

1.  A  collection  of  broadsides  and  views  referring  to  Liverpool, 
principally  of  the  last  century. 

2.  Copy  of  "  A  Sermon  preach'd  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
"  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Ann  of  glorious  memory,  in  the 
"Parochial  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Liverpoole,  on  Sunday, 
"  Sept  5.  1714." 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
An  object,  unique  in  respect  to  its  date  (12th  or  13th  century), 
recently  founa  on  the  Cheshire  seashore.  It  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  perfume-casket,  and  bears  round  the  side  an  inscription 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  no  conclusive  expla- 
nation of  it  has  yet  been  suggested.  An  engraving  of  this  box 
was  lately  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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By  Mr.  Newton. 
"  Discoure  du  Songe  de  PhUophile ; "   a  folio  volume  printed  at 
Paris  in  1546,  containing  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations  of 
superior  execution  for  the  period. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the   Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Gulp  Stream,  by  th0 
Rev,  Charles  W.  Denison,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Uth  March,  1863.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
WiLLTAM  Mathison,  Esq.,  In  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  year  1860. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Institution,  corrected  to  June, 
1802. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 
Proceedings,  1861-62,  No.  XVl. 

From  the  Publishers. 

Poor  Rabbin's  Ollmiuick  for  the  Town  o'  Bilfawst,  1868 ;  being  an 
illustration  of  local  dialect. 

From  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 
Proceedings  of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society  for  June  and 
December,  1862. 

From  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 
On  the  manufacture  of  puddled  or  wrought  steel,  by  William  Clay. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
A  fragment  of  mountain  limestone  containing  corallites,  being  part 
of  a  boulder  found  on  the  Egremont  shore  of  the  Mersey. 

By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 
Thirty  bronze  medals  referring  to  events  in  the  reign  of  the  First 
Napoleon;  a  medal  of  Charles  IX.,  dated   1572;  and  one  of 
Henry  IV.,  dated  1604. 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

L.  An  engraving  entitled  **  Tentation  de  St.  Antoiue,''  containing 
numerous  grotesque  and  monstrous  figures,  published  at  Paris, 
n.d.    The  designer's  name  is  Callot. 
2.  Two  octagonal  gold  coins  of  Australia,  being  a  fifty  dollar  piece 
and  quarter  dollar  respectively. 

By  Mr.  Gregson,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

1.  Specimens  of  forest  and  fruitbearing  trees  destroyed  by  the 
larvffi  of  insects. 

2.  A  collection  of  coleopterous  and  other  insects. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

Notes  on  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,*  by 
Mr,  Charles  8.  Oregson ;  and 

Popular   Rhymes  and    Prove rbs    connected  with  Looalities, 
Second  Series,f  by  Alex.  Craig  Oibsoiit  F.8.A. 


19th  March,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

Edward  Dawson,  Aldcliffe  hall,  Lancaster. 

Richard  Newsham,  Preston. 

Edward  Satterthwaite,  Lancaster. 

Andrew  Tucker  Squarey,  Apsley  villas,  Lower  Bebington. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  XI f.,  No.  63. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol  VII.,  No.  1. 

From  the  Geolop^ical  Society. 

1.  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  XIX.,  part  I. 

2.  Charter  and  Bye  Laws. 
8.  List  of  Members,  1862, 

From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Journal,  Nos.  26  to  28. 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 
Journal,  vol.  IX.,  part  2. 

From  Mr.  W.  G.  Herdman. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  from  Coalbrookdale  to  London,  anno  1748 ;  to 
which  is  added  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn.    Anonymous. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  horn  of  ho$  primigenius,  obtained  in  the  opening  or  tunnel 
discovered  in  Liverpool  last  summer,  running  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Castle,  near  St.  George's  Church,  down  towards  the  water. 

2.  A  two-handled  Vase,  manufactured  near  St.  Helen's  three  or 
four  years  ago.  It  was  made,  with  some  others,  after  a  copy  lefk 
by  a  stranger  who  never  returned  for  them.  It  is  supposed  they 
were  intended  for  forgeries  of  the  antique. 

*  Transactions,  p.  303.    f  Transaotiona,  p.  109. 
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3.  A  bow  and  four  arrows  from  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Two  of 
the  arrow-heads  are  barbed  and  two  pointed ;  and  all  are  said  to 
be  poisoned. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson, 
'l.  A  Turkish  yataghan,  mounted  in  silver. 
2.  A  horse-pistol,  with  silver  mountings,  about  100  years  old. 
8.  An  American  "  Eagle,"  or  gold  ten-dollar  piece,  dated  1800 ; 
a  Half-Eagle,  dated  1806;  and  a  Quarter-Eagle,  dated  1807; 
being  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 
On  thb  Typical  Quadbumama,*  by  Outhbert  OoUingwood^  M.B.  So, 


\Uh  April,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Petbb  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Aldboro'  House,  Egremont,  Birkenhead,  was 
duly  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  XII,  No.  54. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Journal,  Nos.  471  to  542. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  XXVI,  part  1. 

From  the  Publisher. 
Health ;  a  Family  Medical  Journal,  Nos.  5  to  9. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  glass  bead,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  excavated  by  a 
rabbit  on  Hilbre  Island.  It  is  of  a  bright  cobalt  blue,  veined 
with  enamel  of  yellow,  banded  with  a  small  thread  of  green. 

2.  Two  specimens  of  earih ;  one  dredged  from  a  depth  of  1950 
fathoms  in  the  Atlantic,  the  other  from  a  warm  spring  in  Iceland, 
near  Geyser. 

By  Mr.  Mathison. 

1.  Four  small  dishes  of  copper,  covered  with  enamel,  being  part  of 
the  loot  from  the  Chinese  Emperor's  Summer  Palace. 

2.  A  small  image,  of  Chinese  work,  in  jade-stone. 

3.  A  pair  of  Spanish  fans  of  the  early  part  of  last  century. 

4.  A  picture  in  the  Greek  style,  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  13th 
century,  representing  the  Annunciation. 

•TnmBaoUoiu,  p.  141. 
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By  Mr.  Forrest 

1.  Specimens  of  a  2i-Lnch  globe-lens  for  photographic  purposes, 
invented  by  Harrison  of  New  York.  The  glass  covers  a  flat 
field  of  60  degrees. 

2.  Two  pictures  taken  by  Harrison's  new  globe  lens  above  described. 

During  a  conversation  arising  out  of  the  exhibition  of  the  lens, 
Mr.  Forrest  undertook  to  read  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  for  Liverpool  the  priority,  in  England,  in 
the  art  of  photographing  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  by  their 
own  light. ' 

The  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.  &c.,  Hon.  Secretary,  called  attention  to 
a  proposal  to  raise,  near  the  spot,  a  memorial  of  the  execution  of  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Bolton,  in  1651. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

What  is  the  Photographic  Image  ?  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Glover. 

The  author,  after  stating  the  various  theories  proposed  from  time 
to  time,  based  respectively  on  chemical  and  electiical  agency,  and  the 
experiments  recently  made  by  himself  in  elucidation  of  the  question, 
summed  up  the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  the  following  terms :  — 

The  action  of  light  is  first  chemical,  disturbing  a  portion  of  the 
iodine  or  bromine,  which  is  not  actually  separated  until  brought  in 
contact  with  some  combining  substance  in  the  developing  fluid,  pro- 
ducing an  image  of  mbiodtde  of  silver.  This  substance  possesses 
an  electrical  affinity  for  the  particles  of  metallic  silver,  as  reduced 
from  its  solution  by  the  subsequent  intensifier. 

The  question  naturally  arises — bow  do  you  account  for  the 
action  of  the  old  developers  which  contain  no  recognized  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  the  suspended  iodine?  The  answer  is 
simple  enough.  When  a  solution  of  pyrogalic  acid  and  silver  is 
applied  to  a  sensitive  plate  which  has  been  exposed  to  light,  the 
action  of  the  developer  is  reversed.  The  pyrogalic  acid  having  no 
affinity  for  iodine,  has  first  to  reduce  a  portion  of  metallic  silver  from 
its  solution.  We  have  then  all  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  The  metallic  silver  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  iodine,  sub- 
iodide  is  formed,  reduction  of  the  nitrate  progresses,  and  intensifica- 
tion is  the  consequence. 

Again,  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron  developer  is  more  rapid  in  its 
result  than  the  pyrogalic  acid.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  salt  of 
iron  is  the  more  energetic  reducing  agent,  and  the  metalic  particles 
consist  of  pure  silver,  which  is  not  the  case  from  pyrogalic  acid,  they 
being  more  or  less  associated  with  organic  matter.  In  the  iron  de- 
velopment then,  we  have  closer  contact  of  the  combining  substances, 
consequently  greater  rapidity  of  action. 

While  on  this  subject  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  beauteous 
images  produced  by  the  now  neglected,  because  evanescent,  Daguer- 
reotype process,  the  pioneer  of  ail  photography. 

The  foundation  of  the  image  consists  of  a  surface  of  highly 
polished  silver,  having  a  delicate  superstratum  of  sensitive  iodide  of 
the  same  metal. 
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The  action  of  light  is  precisely  the  same  as  upon  the  collodion 
film,  but  in  this  instance  we  have  an  absorbent  of  the  liberated  iodine 
in  the  metallic  substratum,  so  that  the  plate  itself  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  chemical  action,  and  in  consequence  the  subsequent  elec- 
trical affinity  for  the  condensed  mercurial  vapours  which  form  the 
Tisible  image. 


7ih  May,  1863.     ARGHiEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  Mayeb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Bright,  2,  Exchange  buildings,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  VII,  No.  2. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. 
The  Numismatic  Chrouicle,  N.S.,  No.  9. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archffiological  Society  of  the  County  of 
Buckingham. 
Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  vol.  II,  No.  8. 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  papers,  N.S.,  No.  38. 

From  the  Sussex  Arch  sol  ogical  Society. 
Sussex  Archeeological  Collections,  vol.  XIY. 

From  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Proceedings,  April  to^June,  1860. 

From  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

1.  On  an  uupublished  coin  of  Carausius  and  two  of  AUectus;  by 
Churchill  tiabington. 

2.  Florin  d'or  de  Tecklenbourg. 

8.  Trois  Bulles  d*or  des  Empereurs  beiges  de  Constantinople. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 
Naturalists'  Scrap  Book,  part  1. 

From  M.  de  Perthes. 
L'Abbevillois,  French  Newspaper  for  the  18th  of  April,  1863. 

From  the  Proprietors,  through  Mr.  T.  Reay. 
The  Liverpool  Comptus,  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal,  Nos.  1 
too. 
From  Mr.  T.  Dawsou. 
A  copy  of  a -reprint  of  Mr.  John  Eyes's  Map  of  Liverpool,  1765, 
with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  principal  contemporary 
land  owners. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 
1.  Liverpool  editions  of  £verard*s  Book*keeping,  1764,  and  the 
Histoj^  of  Colonel  Jaque,  1784. 
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2.  Thirteen  views  in  Chester  and  Cheshire,  taken  in  1810  for 
Lysons's  "  Magna  Britannia.'* 

3.  A  photogram  of  the  Bazaar  which  stood  until  recently  at  the 
corner  of  Church-street  and  Whitechapel. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
The  plau  of  a  fine  hunting  villa  of  the  Roman  period  found  some 
years  ago  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Treves,   with   numerous 
coloured  drawings  of  its  Mosaic  pavements. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  An  elaborately  carved  oval  picture  frame  of  Chinese  work. 

2.  A  group  in  ivory  procured  at  Penaug,  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Malays. 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Dalton. 
A  copy  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle  for  May  12 — 19,  1768. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

On  the  Training,  Ceremonial,  and  Maxims  of  CnrvAtRT,  hy 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Barry,  B.A.  ;  and  On  the  Scarcity  of  Home  Grown 
Fruits  in  Great  Britain,  with  remedial  Suqoestionb,'*^  by 
C.  Roach  Smith,  F.8.A.,  dc. 


Uth  May,  1863.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  at  his  Museum  of 
British  and  Foreign  Antiquities,  8,  Colquitt  street,  and  was  numerously 
attended  by  ladies  and  other  friends  as  well  as  members.  After  having 
inspected  the  contents  of  tlie  various  rooms,  the  company  assembled  in 
the  principal  apartment,  when  Mr.  Mayer,  after  cordially  welcoming 
his  guests,  announced  his  intention  to  offer  his  collection  to  the  town  of 
Liverpool  on  a  suitable  building  being  provided  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forest  then  read — 
An  Account  of  the  earliest  successful  Experiments  made  in 

£N6LA^D   IN    PRODUCrNO,  BY  THEIR  OWN   LIGHT,  PhOTOORAMS   OF  THE 

Moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  published 
on  the  1st  January,  1854,  is  announced  the  fact  that  the  British  Asso- 
ciation had  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  moon,  for 
which  it  was  es^pected  our  resident  photographers  would  compete.  On 
the  12th  of  January  I  waited  upon  Mr.  John  Hartnup,  at  the  Liverpool 
Observatory,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  co-operate  with  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Society  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  photographs  of  the 
moon  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Liverpool  in  September  of  thi^t  year.     He  acqui- 

*  TniuaoUonSfP.  190. 
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esced  most  cordially  in  the  proposal,. and  we  commenced  our  arrange- 
ments immediately  afterwards.  At  this  early  stage  of  our  j>roce€^dings 
we  were  assisted' by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Berry,  and  m  February 
-we  were  joined  in  our  operations  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  narrative,  I  wfll  describe  the jX)Bi- 
tion  of  lunar  photography  in  the  beginuing  of  1854.  The  discoveries  of 
M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  were  both  *  brought  out  in  England 
under  the  bane  of  the  patent  laws  :  the  result  was  that  our  American 
cousins,  free  from  such  trammels,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Daguerreotype  silver-plate  process.  We  find  that  Professor 
Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  was  the  first  person  that  applied  this  process 
to  the  delineation  of  the  moon.  He  possessed  instruments  of  larger 
magnifying  power  than  those  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  His  per- 
severance was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  scientific  investigator,  for 
he  spoiled  one  or  two  hundred  Daguerreotype  plates  before  he  obtained 
a  good  result.  Some  of  these  specimens  reached  England,  and  stimu- 
lated the  British  Association  to  make  the  ofier  above  named  in  tbe 
session  of  185S.  In  the  meantime  a  new  discoverer  had  appeared  in 
Mr.  Scott  Archer,  of  London,  imparting  his  valuable  collodion  process  to 
the  world,  with  a  disinterestedness  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  no 
restrictions  having  been  imposed  after  the  discovery.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  his  fortune  was  secure ;  for  at  this  moment  all  other  photo- 
graphic media  have  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  and  his  alone  remains. 

The  telescope  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  equatoreal  mounting  and  clock-work  motion  of  great  firmness 
and  steadiness.  The  object-glass  has  a  focal  length  of  about  12^ 
feet ;  and  a  small  camera-box  being  substituted  for  the  eye-piece,  the 
image  is  received  upon  the  ground  glass  or- the. prepared  plate  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  After  much  fruitless  labour  the  chemical  focus  was 
discoveied  to  be  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  beyond  that  of  the 
visual  one,  the  glass  being  over-corrected  to  that  extent  in  respect  to 
its  actinic  focus.  It  was  at  first  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  want  of 
eharpness  of  outline  observed  was  due  to  the  motion  of  the  object  or 
to  imperfect  focussing,  and  the  most  excellent  specimens  were  ob- 
tained by  the  continual  giiidance  of  Mr.  Hartnup's  steady  hand  in 
addition  to  the  clock-work  movement,  while  his  eye  was  kept  on 
tbe  finder  with  a  micrometer  eye-piece  of  good  power,  crossed  with 
fine  wires,  bv  which  he  could  maintain  the  position  of  a  given  point  in 
the  field.  The  time  for  taking  these  pictiu*es  varied  from  thirty  seconds 
to  three  minutes,  and  the  chemicals  employed  were  those  ordinarily 
used-  for  taking  positive  collodion  pictures.  The  bath  was  slightly  acid, 
and  the  developing  agent  was  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  Of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  pictures  were  afterwards  con- 
yerted  into  negatives  by  aid  of  chloride  oi  gold.  The  impressed  image 
measured  one  inch  and  one-third  in  diameter.  This  was  too  small  to 
be  useful,  and  tbe  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Hartnup  and  1  called 
upon  an  optician  to  inquire  how  far  we  might  safely  enlarge  it  without 
looeing  sharpness.  He  said  he  thought  two  or  three  diameters.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Hartnup  proposed  to  send  to  Mr.  Towson  for  his 
magic  lantern,  and  our  first  attempt  was  to  enlarge  it  on  the  screen  to 
twenty-five  feet  diameter.  You  may  easily  imagine  our  astonishment  to 
find  it  nearly  as  sharpas  the  original,  and  our  optical  friend's  theoiy 
utterly  groundless.  We  beheld  the  crater  of  Copernicus,  which  is 
fdmoet  invisible  in  the  original,  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  shadow 
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beautifully  delineated ;  and,  like  Guvier  when  he  placed  the  hones 
of  the  mammoth  together  for  the  first  time,  we  looked  with  delight 
on  seeing  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  no  one  had  seen  it  before.  With 
data  like  this  to  go  by,  we  proposed  to  get  a  screen  made  fifty-six  feet 
square,  to  cover  the  side  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  to  project  the  image 
across  the  hall  by  the  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  light.     We  were  very  <^ 

^    kindly  assisted  in  this  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Abraham  -q 

and  Co.,  Lord  street. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  first  impression  suitable  for  the 
magic  lantern.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
John  M'lnnes,  who  adopted  the  mode  of  enlargement  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenaum 
early  in  1854 — with  only  this  difference,  that  instead  of  having  the  box 
made  in  one  piece  he  used  his  small  camera,  introducing  the  lens  into 
the  opening  of  a  half-plate  camera  box,  thus  placing  them  front  to  front. 
The  negative  to  be  copied  he  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  slide  of  the 
small  camera,  and  exposed  it  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the 
brightest  portion  of  the  sky,  the  picture  being  received  upon  a  coUo- 
dionised  glass  plate  placed  in  the  slide  of  the  larger  box. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments  a  question  arose  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  taking  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Hartnup 
suggested  a  plan  by  which  this  would  be  settled:  it  was  by  taking  the 
moon  twelve  hours  before  her  full  and  then  twelve  hours  after,  and  the 
result  was  that  we  got  a  shadow  of  both  sides.  We  put  these  impres- 
sions into  the  stereoscope,  on  looking  through  which  the  moon  appeared 
a  perfect  bail. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  description  g^ven  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume, 
D.C.L.,  Hon.  Secretary,  of  the  Ancient  Messedag  Stave  or  Prim  Stave, 
derived  chiefly  from  a  treatise  of  the  learned  Professor  Munch  of 
Copenhagen. 

After  describing  the  old  Scandinavian  system  of  measuring  and 
dividing  the  year,  the  rev.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say  that,  although 
the  calendar  was  altered,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  everything 
which  could  in  any  way  be  retained  was  transferred  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  Instead  of  Pagan  festivals  came  those  of  the  Christians,  which 
out  of  church  were  celebrated  as  before  by  merry-making,  and  several, 
as,  for  instance,  Christmas  (yule)  did  not  even  change  names.  The 
Summers- feast  became  St.  John's  day,  and  the  harvest-least  was  either 
transferred  to  Michaelmas  day,  fourteen  days  before,  or  to  All  Saints* 
day,  fourteen  days  after.  Instead  of  the  old  pagan  Gods,  to  whom 
special  days  had  been  dedicated,  came  the  Catholic  Christian  saints, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  former  as  patrons  was  transfeired  to 
the  latter.  Inasmuch  now  as  particular  Gods  were  supposed  to  exercise 
influence  over  the  weather,  the  yield  of  the  crops,  &c. ;  and  the  days 
dedicated  to  them  denoted  when  particular  work,  as  ploughing,  shearing,  ^ 

&c.,  ought  to  be  done,  or  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  coming  state  of 
weather  and  the  prosperity  of  the  year  (the  so  called  Mark-days) — it 
became  necessary  to  have  saints  to  supply  their  place.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, it  was  the  office  of  the  clergy  to  keep  account  of  the  time,  and 
calculate  when  the  various  holydays  would  occur.  For  the  laity  this 
was  much  more  difficult  than  formerly,  as  so  many  Christian  festivals 
do  not  fall  on  any  fixed  day,  but  are  governed  by  Easter,  and  thus 
occur  now  sooner  and  now  later.    The  fixed  holydays  could  be  more 
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easily  reniembered  by  the  common  man,  as, 
without  knowing  how  to  write,  he  might  make 
a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  in  the  shape  of 
points  or  strokes,  and  denote  the  holy  days  by 
certain  marks.     It  was  of  importance  to  know 
the  proper  "  mark-days,"  not  so  much  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  to  be  able  to  make 
the  necessaij  prophecies  regarding  the  wea- 
ther.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  self- 
made  calendars  existed  in  Pagan  times,  and 
the  same  system  prevailed  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  up  to  the  last  century,  by 
arranging  the  so-called  Messe  or  Prim  Staves. 
There  are  two  descriptions  of  Staves,  Messe- 
dag-Staves  (Messedag  i.e.  day  of  mass)  and 
Prim-Staves.    The  former,  which  are  the  most 
simple,  only  contain  the  days  and  signs  for 
those  to  be  particularly  observed ;  the  Prim- 
Staves,   besides,  contain   the  marks  for  the 
Sundays  and  the  changes  in  the  moon,  whence 
their  name,  as  the  first  full-moon  after  equinox, 
(in  Latin  prima  luna)  was  thus  ascertained. 
The  Messedag-Staves  are  met  with  most  fre- 
quently.   They  consist  mostly  of  flat  pieces 
of  wood,  about  an  ell  long,  two  inches  broad 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  have  frequently 
a  handle,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a 
Bword.     Sometimes  they  have  served  as  mea- 
sure of  an  ell.    The  flat  side  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  line  running  length- 
ways.    In  the  narrower  space  the  days  are 
marked  at  equal  distances,  half  a  year  on 
each  side,  or  182  marks  on  the  one  side  and 
183  on  the  other  side.     In  the  wider  space, 
and  connected  with  the  days,  stand  the  signs 
for  those  to  be  particularly  observed.      On 
the  edges  the  weeks  are  indicated.    The  marks 
for  the  days  do  not  run  from  January  to  July 
and  from  July  to  December,  but,  on  the  side 
called  Vetr-Leid,  i.e  ,  winterside  —  from  the 
14th  October  till  the  13th  April ;  and  on  the 
other,  called  Somar  Leid,  i.e.,  summerside — 
from  the  14th  April  till  the   13th  October. 
The  signs  are  partly  taken  from  the  meaning 
they  have  with  regard  to  the  weather,  hus- 
bandry, or  from  some  legend  of  the  Saint  for 
the  day.      Hardly  two  staves  alike  can  be 
found ;    they  are  more  or    less   elaborately 
carved,  and  the  days  marked  often  vary.    Nor 
are  the  Staves  all  of  the  form«described :  soma 
are  made  of  a  round  or  oblong  shape,  and  the 
name  "Stave"  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  A  semi-circular  mark  sometimes 
placed  immediately  before  a  Saintrday,  denotes 
the  eve  of  such  a  day. 
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The  following  description  will  be  seen  to  apply,  with  tolerable  aeon" 
racy,  to  the  Messedag  stick  belonging  to  the  Society,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  given. 


WCITCBSIDB. 

1  lih  October.        St  Calistii»— Sign  generally  a  fir  tree. 
18tlk        „  St.  Luke — Sign  a  cross. 

21st        „  The  11,000  Virgins — A  ring  or  some  female  figures. 

2Sih       „  Simon  and  Judas — A  treble  cross  or  a  sledge. 

1st  November.     All  Saints' — A  ships  mast,  "  the  navigation  then  ceasing." 
2iid        „  All  Souls* — A  cross. 

11th        „  St  Martin's  Day — The  neck  of  a  goose,  which  was  then  eaten. 

(This  custom  is  stUl  observed.) 
2drd        „  St  Clement's  Day — An  anchor,  the  Saint  being  tied  to  one 

and  drowned.    All  vessels  should  be  in 
port  on  this  day. 
26th        „  St  Catherine — ^A  cross — sometimes  a  wheel  to  indicate  the 

way  she  died. 
80th        „  St.  Andrew--A  fishing-hook  or  St.  Andrew's  cross.  X 

4th  December.     St  Barbara — Generally  a  tower  or  a  chain  to  indicate  her 

imprisonment 
Oih        „  St  Nicholas— Sometimes  a  candle  with  three  branches. 

8th        „  Virgin's  Conception — Generally  a  cross. 

ISth        „  St.  Lucy — Sometimes  a  pike  "  many  fish  being  then  caught" 

Sometimes  a  stake,  St  L.  being  burnt 
2Ut        „  St  Thomas — Sometimes  a  barrel  as  the  Christmas  ale  was 

then  brewed. 
29th .       „  Christmas — ^A  drinking-horn,  seven  branched  candlestick  or 

a  sun. 
lit  January.         New  Year— A  small  sun,  a  treble  cross  or  an  hour-glass.    If 

the  sky  was  red,  war  would  follow. 
0th        „  Three  Kings — Generally  three  crowns,  sometimes  a  can. 

11th        „  '  St  Brictiva  (a  saint  not  known) — Generally  a  horse,  as  a 

peasant,  who  neglected  the  day  and 

drove  out,  broke  one  of  his  horse's  legs. 

18th        „  Twentieth  day  after  Chiistmas — Generally  a  reversed  horn  or 

a  barrel,  the  Christmas  ale  being  then 
finished. 
17th        „  St  Anthony— Generally  a  cross. 

20th        „  Fabian  and  Sebastian — A  double  cross  or  an  axe,  as  firewood 

should  be  cut  about  this  time. 
26ih        „  St  Paul's  Conversion — ^A  cross,  sometimes  a  bow  or  a  sun.  If 

the  sun  shone,  even  so  long  only  as  it 
took  to  mount  a  horse,  the  year  would 
be  a  good  one: — Storm  would  bring 
war ;  Fog,  sickness ;  Snow  and  Bain, 
famine. 
2ttd  February.      Purification  of  Virgin — Some  candles  or  a  teven  branched 

candlestick. 
8rd        „  St.  Blaise — Generally  a  vessel  or  a  horn.    If  it  blew  on  that 

day  it  would  blow  all  the  year. 
6th        „  St  Agathfr— Generally  a  mouse. 
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22nd  February. 


24th        „ 
12th  March 
20th 


St  Peter^fl  Stool— Generally  a  key--8ometixne8  a  etone.  The 
mariners  should  commence  getting 
their  vessels  ready.  There  would  be 
no  change  in  the  weather  for  forty  days 
following. 

St  Matthias — Sometimes  a  cross. 

St  Gregory — Sometimes  the  figure  of  the  saint;  also  a  bird. 

Annunciation  of  Mary — The  sign  was  generally  a  figure  re- 
presenting Mary. 


SumCKBSIDB. 


Uth  April.  Tibnrtius  and  Valeriannft— A  fir  tree.    If  it  snowed  that  day 

it  would  snow  nine  times  more  before 
Midsummer. 

16th        „  St  Magnus — A  pickaxe,  as  the  fieldwork  was  then  to  com- 

mence. 

28rd        „  St  George — Sometimes  a  cross. 

25th        „  St  Mark— No  definition  of  sign. 

Ist  May.  Philip  and  James — Sometimes  a  double  cross,  or  a  bird  in  a 

tree. 
8rd    „  Inyention  of  the  Cross — A  cross. 

15th    „  St.  Hallyard — A  millstone,  sometimes  a  number  of  dots  sig- 

nifying com,  three  days  before  and 
three  days  after  being  the  best  time  for 
sowing. 

17th  June.  St  Botolf-— Generally  a  cross  or  a  scythe. 

24th     „  St  John  the  Baptist — Sign  sometimes  a  head  on  a  diah.    If 

it  rained  there  would  be  a  wet  harvest 

29th     „  St  Peter  and  St  Paul — ^A  key — sometimes  a  flower,  as  medi- 

cinal herbs  should  then  be  gathered. 
2nd  July.  Visitation  of  the  Virgin — St  Swithin — t^enerally  two  branches 

of  a  tree  crossways.    As  the  weather 
was  on  that  day  it  would  remain  tiE 
29th  July. 
8th     „  St  Sunniva— A  great  holyday,  sign  generally  a  double  cross. 

14th     „  Midsummer — A  rake  or  a  stave. 

20th    „  St  Margaret — Generally  a  bucket  the  day  being  often  wet 

22nd    „  St  Mary  Magdalen — Sometimes  a  stool  or  a  half-moon. 

25th     „  St  John  the  Apostle — A  sword. 

29tb     „  St  Olaf— The  axe  of  St  Olsil    If  ftill  moon  fell  on  that  day 

a  severe  winter  would  follow. 
8rd  August  Discovery  of  St  Olaf 's  Body — A  small  axe 

10th        „  St  Lawrence — ^A  gridiron.    If  the  day  was  clear,  the  winter 

would  be  severe ;  if  misty,  damp. 

15th        „  Assumption  of  Mary — A  crown,  or  a  female  figure. 

24th        „  St  Bartholomew— Generally  a  figure  of  St  B.    If  the  day 

vras  clear  good  harvest  weather  would 
follow. 
Ist  September.     St  Giles— A  millstone,  because  if  the  day  was  dry  the  millf 

would  want  water. 
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8th  September.    Nativity  of  the  Yirgin— A  tree— flomeiimes  a  crown  or  a  pair 

of  shears,  as  the  sheep  should  then  be 
shorn. 
14th         „  Exaltation  of  the  Cross — ^A  cross. 

2l8t         „  St.  Matthew — Sometimes  a  balance  denoting  equinox. 

29th        „  St  Michael  the  Archangel — Sometimes  the  face  of  St.  M. 

If  it  froze  before  that  day  it  would 
freeze  after  the  Ist  May. 
4th  October.         St  Francis — Sometimes  a  cross. 
7th        „  St  Birgita — Sometimes  a  cross  with  a  ring  at  the  top. 


ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  was  made  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  June, 
1868 ;  when  the  members,  accompanied  by  numerous  friends  of  both 
sexes,  visited  the  Parish  Church  of  Sefton,  which  was  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Picton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  and  other  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable  features  of  the  building.  On  quitiug 
the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Ince  Blundell  Hall,  which  was  kindly 
thrown  open  on  the  occasion  by  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Weld  Blundell, 
Esq. 

A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  sculpture  and  painting  for  which  the  hall  is 
renowned,  and  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  were  also  visited ;  after 
which  the  company  drove  to  Waterloo,  where  they  dined  together, 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  &c..  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair, 
A.  Craig  Gibson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Curator,  and  D.  Buxton,  Esq., 
F.R.S.L.,  Hon.  Librarian,  acting  as  vice-chairmen.  The  usual  loyal 
and  complimentary  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to,  that  of 
"  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
"  Cheshire,"  being  given  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  Ac,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dr  Ihne,  Dr.  Heywood  Thompson,  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq.,  FS.A.,  George 
Artingstall,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen  also  delivered  addresses,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  party  returned  to  Liverpool  highly  pleased  with  the 
day*8  proceedings. 
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p.        Ist  May,  1862.    Bibkenhead,  E.  H.,   B.  Sc,    F.G.S.,    Worsley 
mesnes,  Wigan. 
4th  March,  1852.    Birley,    Rev.    John    Shepherd,  Halliwell   hall, 
Preston. 
V.       8th  Jan.,  1852.    Birley,  T.  Langton,  Carr  hill,  Kirkham. 
19th  April,  1860.  *Bimie,  D.  E. 
6th  Dec,  1855.    Black,  J.,    M.D.,  F.G.S.,    2,   George's    square, 
Edinburgh. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Blackburne,  John  Ireland,  The  Hall,  Hale. 
20th  Sept.,  1864.    Blackmore, William,  10,  Water  8treet,and  Hooton, 

Chester. 
20th  Sept.,  1864.  *Bloxam,  Frederick  WiUiam. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Blundell,  Thomas  Weld,  Ince  Blundell,  Great 
Crosby. 
5th  May,  1853.    Booth,  Benjamin  Witham,  Swinton,  Manchester. 
Ist  May,  1856.    Booth,  John  Billington,  Overleigh  house,  Preston. 
I6th  Dec,  1863.     Bossi,  Arthur,  Paris. 

8rd  Jan.,  1866.  *Bouch,  Thomas,    1,  Oldhall  street,    a:hd   New 
Brighton, 
p.    2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Boult,  Joseph,  North  John  street,  and  Parkfield 
road,  Aigburth  road. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Boiurne,  Cornelius,  Stalmine  hall,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Bower,  Anthony,  Vauxh all  foundry,  and  Seaforth. 

6th  Dec,  1856.    Bewes,  John,  Blue  Coat  School,  Warrington. 
13th  Nov.,  1861.     Brackstone,  R.  H.,  Lyncombe  hill,  Bath. 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Bradbury,  Charles,  Salford  crescent,  Manchester. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  *Bradley,  William  Gibson.   62,  Bold  street,  and 

18,  iCenyon  terrace,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848  *Brakell.  Thomas,  7,  Cook  street,  and  23,  Rich- 
mond terrace,  Everton. 
Mayor  Liv.,  1848-9.  *Bramley-Moore,  John,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.  Archffiol. 
Association,  Aigburth. 
30th  Dec,  1864.    Brent,  Francis,  Custom  house,  Plymouth, 
p.       7th  May,  1863.  *Bbight,  £.   B.,  2,    Exchange   buildings,    and 

Waterloo, 
p.   9th  March,  1854.  "C Bright,  Henry  Arthur,  A.M.,  Fairfield,  and  1, 
North  John  street. 
4th  Feb.,  1864.    Bright,  Sir  Charles  Tilston,  C.E.,  F.R.S,    12, 

Hyde  park  gardens,  London. 
8rd  May,  1849.    Brooke,  Henry,  Forest  hill,  Northwich. 
6th  March,  1851.     Brooks,  Richard,  jun,,  Norton  priory,  Runcorn. 


HEMBBBS.  IZ 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Braum,  Colonel  Sir  WiUiam,  Bart. 
I5th  March,  1855.  *Brownb,  G.  Mansfield,  15,  South  hill,  Park  road. 
ILthSept.,  1854.  *finBKB,  Willum,  17,  Bagot  street,  Smithdown 

road,  Treasurer. 
1 7th  Sept.,  1854.    Burnell,  Rev.  Samuel,  A,M.,  Winwick, Warrington, 
p.     15th  Dec,  1858.  *Buxton,  David,  F.R.S.L.,  Principal  of  the  liver- 
pool  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Oxford  street. 

C 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Caine,  Nathaniel,  12,  Dutton  street. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.  *Calder,  Rev.  William,  A.M.,  Fairfield 
Ist  Dec,  1869.    Callender,  W.  Romaine,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Ashburne 
house,  Rusholme,  Manchester, 
p.       6th  Dec,  1865.    Calvert,  F.  Grace,  Ph.  Dr.  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  M.R.A. 
Turin,  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 
193rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Campbell,  Rev.  Augustus,  A.M.,  131,  Duke  street, 

and  The  Vicarage,  Childwall. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  *Campbell,  William,  Captain  &  Adjutant  R.L.M.A. 

Artillery  barracks,  Rupert  lane. 
4th  April,  1860.     Carlisle,  Hie  ExoeUency  the  Earl  of,  E.G.,  Castle 

Howard,  Yorkshire,  and  The  Castle,  Dublin. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Cartwright,  Samuel,  Bushell  place,  Preston. 
6th  Dec,  1859.  *Cas8on,  William,  29,  Parliament  street,  and  8, 
Great  George  square. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Casey,  George,  Naylor  street,  and  Walton. 
3rd  Dec,  1867.  *Chaabum,  Charles  Henry,  71,  Lord  street,  and 
Egremont,  Birkenhead. 
H.Sh.Chesh.,  1856-6.     Chapman,  John,  M.P.,  Hill  End,  Mottram-in* 
Longdendale. 
21st  May,  1857.    Gheetham,  John,  Eastwood,  Stalybridge. 

Cheshire,    the    Hioh    Sheriff    of.    Vice- 

PRESIBENT,  ex  offido. 

2nd  June,  1853.     CJiester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of.  The  Palace,  Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1858.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,  11.  Exchange  buildings,  and 

Richmond  terrace,  Breck  road. 
14th  April,  1859.     Clement,  Leonard,  Trinity  terrace,  Burnley. 
24th  May,  1855.     Comber,  Thomas. 

18th  Dec,  1866.    Corser,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Stand,  Manchester. 
4th  Dec.  1862.     Cranborne,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  Childwall  hall. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Orosfield,  Henrv,  4,  Temple  place,  and  Edge 

mount,  Edge  lane. 
9th  Jan.,  1862.    Cross,  Richard  Assheton,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  184B.    Crosse,  Thomas  Bright,  Shawe  hUl,  Chorley. 
2nd  May,  1850.    Crossley,    James,    F.  S.  A  .,    President    of  the 
Chetham  Society,  6,  Booth  street,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Cu8t,  Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H., 
D.C.  L.,    F.R.S.,   Leasowe    Castle,  Cheshire, 
Claremont,  Surrey,  and  Hill  street,  London. 


2drd  Sept.,  1854.  ^Davies,  Comenius,  110,  Paddington,  Edge  hill. 
8rd  March,  1864.  *DavieB,  John,  jun.>  6,  King  street,  Edge  hill. 


X  MEMBKBS. 

10th  March,  1863.    Dawson,  E.,  Aldcliffe  hall,  Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  tDaw8on,  Henry,  80,  Redcross  street,  and  15,  St. 
James's  road. 
p.      2nd  May,  1850.  *Dawson,  Thomas.  M.R.C  S.  Eng.,  26,  Rodney  st. 
23rd  April,  1857.    Devonshire,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  Chatswortb,  Derbyshire,  and  Deyon- 
shire  house,  London. 
7th  May,  1851.  '^Dickinson,  Joseph,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.LS'.,  M.R.I.A  ,  92,  Bedford  street  South. 
P.     20ih  Dec,  1855.     Dobson,  William,  (chronicle  office,  Preston. 
p.   7th  March,  1658.  *Doye,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.LA.,  Royal  Insurance 
office,   1,  North  John  street,  and  Castledon 
lodge,  Glaughton  road,  Birkenhead. 
4th  Nov.,  1858.  *DrysdaIe,  G.  Aleiiander,  11,  King  street,  and 

7,  Elm  terrace,  Fairfield. 
2Srd  Not.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  bank  buildings. 
18th  Sept.,  1854.  ^Duncan,  Thomas,  44,  West  Derby  street 

E 

5th  Nov.,  1863.  ♦Eastee,  George,  6,  Harrington  street, 
let  Jan.,  1857.  ^f^Eaton,  Francis  James,  Richmond  terrace,  Breok 

road,  and  18,  Queen  Insurance  buildings. 
9th  Dec,  1862.    Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Edwards,  Edward,  Adelaide  buildings.  Chapel 

street,  and  Holly  lodge,  Fairfield. 
6th  March,  1862.    Egerton,  Hon.  Algernon,  M.P.,  Worsley  Old  hall, 
Manchester. 
7th  Jan.,  1851.    Egerton,  Hon.  WUbraham,  M.P.,  Bostheme  hall, 
Knutsford. 
6th  March,  1862.    Egerton  of  TatUm,  Rt  Hon.  the  Lard,  Tatton 
park,  Knutsford. 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Egerton,  Sir  Philip  De  Malpas  Grey,  Bart,  M.P., 
F.R.S..  F.G.S.,  Oulton  park,  Tarporley. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evans,  Edward,  56,  Hanover  street. 
4th  Nov.,  1858.  ♦Evans,  Edward  Francis,  Revenue  buildings. 
8th  Nov..  1849.  *Evans,  Thomas  Biukerton,  56,  Hanover  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,  Joseph  Christopher,  M.P.,  64,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,    William,  M.P.,  6,    Cambridge  square, 
Hyde  park,  London,  and  Broadleas,  Devizes. 


7th  Feb.,  1861.  *Faberl,  J.  O.  W.,  3,  St.  James's  walk. 
8rd  Dec.  1857.    Fairbaim,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester, 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Liverpool  College. 
15th  April,  1858.  "KForrest,  J.  A.,  58,  Lime  street,  and  5,  Charlea- 
ville,  Ciaughton,  Birkenhead. 
5th  Dec,  1860.    Forster,  Wilson,  Sweden  Bank,  Ambleside. 
6th  March,  1862.    Fort,  Richard,  Woolley  hall.  Maidenhead,  and 

Read  hall,  Clitheroe. 
28rd  Sept,  1854.  'I'Forwood,  T.  B.,  11,  Dale  street,  and  The  Hollies, 
Fairfield. 


nh  May,  1657.    FrackOion,  Eev.   8.   8.   A.M.,   BaflyHftbinoh, 

Ireland. 
15di  Dec,  1858.    Franks,    Augustus   Woollaston,   A.M.,   F.SJl., 

British  Museum,  London. 
6th  Jan.,  1858.    French,  Gilbert  Jot.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.H.8.,  Gorr.  Mem. 

8. A.  Scot.,  Bolton.   TMembkb  of  the  Gouhoil.) 
7th  Jan.,  1858.    Frost,  Meadows,  25,  The  Albany,  Oldhall  street, 

and  St.  John's  house,  (^heater. 


14th  Deo.,  1848.  ^Gardoer,  Richard  Cardwell,  Colonial  buildings, 
S4,  Dale  street,  and  Newsham  house. 
8rd  May,  1840.    Gamett,  Wm.  James,    M.P.,  Quemmoxe  park, 
Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Gaskell,  John  Booth,  Exchange  court.  Exchange 
street  East. 
7th  Feb.,  1859.  *Gath,  Samuel,  45,  Shaw  street,  Eyerton. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  ♦Gerard,  Henry,  10,  Rumford  place. 
p.    20th  Not.,  1856.  *Gibson,  A.  Gbaio,  F.S.A.,  Stonesfield,  Bebington, 
Birkenhead,  Hon.  Librasiam. 
1st  May,  1862.  *Gib8on,  J.  H.,  144,  Vauxhall  road. 
5th  Not.,  1863.  t'Gibson,  Thomas,  87,  Oxford  street. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Gill,  Robert. 

Srd  Dec,  1863.    Gill,  Chappie,  Gateacre. 
6tb  March.  1862.    Gladstone,  Rt,  Hon,  W.  E„  M.P.,  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer,    11,  Carlton  house  terrace, 
London,  S. w.,  Pbbsidsnt. 
p.    15th  April,  1858.  ♦Glover,  John. 

4th  iJec,  1862.  *Goodier,  Thomas.  0,  Lord  street. 
19th  Dec,  1852.  "^Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  13,  Redcross  street 
2lst  Sept,  1854.    Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  A.M.,  Eirkby,  Prescot 
I4th  Dec,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,   Unity 
Insurance  office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Darcy  Lever  hall,  Bolton. 
2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Greame,  Malcolm,  Colonial  buildings,  Dale  street 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Green,  John  Henry,  Buenos  Ayres. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,   Rev.  Richard,   A.M.,  Incumbent   of 

Stretton,  R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Greene,   John    Stock   Turner,  Adlington  hall, 

Chorley. 
81st  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,   Rev.  William  Bent,  A.M.,  Melling 
Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
10th  March,  1857-  «Grimmer,  W.  Henry,   Delta  chambers,   Cable 

street 
18th  March,  1862.    Grosvenor,  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl,  M.P.,  Calveley, 
Tarporley. 
8th  Nov.,  1840.  ^cGuyton,  Joseph. 
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21st  May,  1857.  «Hall.  Charlton  R.,  10,  Dale  street^  and  Lisoaxd 

castle,  Birkenhead. 
1st  May,  1862.  *Haa,  J,  J.,  28,  London  road. 
10th  Dec,  1857.  ^Hancock,    Thomas   S.,    Sweeting   street,    and 

Birkenhead. 


XU  MSMBBBS. 

P.    6th  arch,  1656.    Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston,  and  100,  City  road, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 
12th  Jan.,  1864.    Harrison,    WUUam,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  &o.,  Galli- 

greaves  hall,  Blackburn. 
9th  Feb.,  1864.    Harrowby,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  qf,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Sandon  haU,  Staffordshire,  and  39,  Grosyenor 
square,  London. 
2drd  April,  1857.    Hartington,  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of,  M.P., 
Ghatsworth,  Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire  house, 
London. 
10th  Feb.,  1858.  *Hartley,  John  Bernard,  The  Grove,  Allerton. 
p.      11th  Oct.,  1854.  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S..  Observatory. 
14th  April,  1864.  *Haughton,  Thomas,  Blue  Goat  Hospital. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,    F.L.S., 

British  Museum,  London. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Healey,  Samuel  B.,  48,  Gastle  street,  and  West- 
bank,  Woolton. 
24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Aahton- 

under-Lyne. 
1 1th  May,  1854.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D. 
8th  May,  1856.  >!<Henderson,  William,    L8,    Ghurch    street,  and 
Bock  park,  Birkenhead. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  26,  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.B., 
Glaremont,  Manchester, 
p.    A8rd  Nov.,  1848,    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury, 

Herefordshire, 
p.       4th  Jan.,  1849.  "f^Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  89,  Sackville  street, 

Everton. 
p.    12th  Sept.,  1854.    Higgins,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  A.M.,  Rainhill. 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M.A.,  Waverton, 

Gheshire. 
p.     21st  Sept,  1854.    Hill,  Samuel. 

26th  April,  1865.  I'Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  A.M.,  86,  Hope  street 
p.       8th  Dec,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  SteUing  haU,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
28rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklers- 
bury,  London. 
12th  Jan.,  1860.  "XHolden,  Adam,  48,  Ghurch  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Springfield.  Bolton. 
18th  Feb.,  1862.    Holt,  Gharles,  Beech  house,  Sharpies,  near  Bolton. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  28,  Edge  lane. 
10th  May,  1860.  *Hombv,  Gerard,  177,  Breck  road,  and  86,  South 

Gastle  street 
7th  May,  1857.  *Homer,  W.,  84,  South  Gastle  street,  and  Eldon 
house,  Ozton. 
28id  Nov.,  1848.  *Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Bellamour  hall, 
Staffordshire. 
6th  Dec,  1860.  *Houghton,  James,  84,  Rodney  street 
14th  April,  1858.  *Houghton,  Biohard  H.,jun.,  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  HcHowell,  Edward,  6,  Ghurch  street 
Mayor  La.  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster, 
p.      8th  Nov.,  1849.  *How80N,  Rev.  John  Saul,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Liverpool  GoUege. 


XEUBBBS.  XUi 

37th  Sept.,  1854.  i^Hubbaok,  Joseph,    1,   Brunswick   street,   and 
AigbuTth. 
p.    10th  Dec,  1857.  *HnoHSB,  John  R.,  67,  Rook  view,  South  hill  road. 
14tb  Sept,  1854.  f'Hugbes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9, 

Brownlow  hill. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.  ♦Hughes,  J.  B.,  5,  Wesley  place,  and  4,  Clayton 

square. 
6th  April,  1854.  *Hugbes,  Thomas,  2,  Groves  terrace,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,  1862.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  grange,  Piston. 
Mayor  Ch.  1851-52.    Humberston,  Philip  Stapleton,  M.P.,  Chester, 
p.     23rd  Nov.  1848.  ♦Hume,  Bev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.S.S.,  F.R.S.  North.  Ant.  Copenhagen,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Mem.  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  24,  Clarence 
street,  Everton,  Hon.  Ssobbtabt. 
21st  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  F.R.G.S.,  Cooma,  Tass,  New 

South  Wales. 
6th  Jan.,  1859.  *Hunt,  Richard,  9,  Castle  street,  and  linacre 

Marsh,  Bootle. 
11th  Feb ,  1864.  *Husse^,  John,  Church  street,  Birkenhead. 
9th  Dec,  1858.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6, 
Canning  street. 


1st  April,  1852.  *Jaoob,  John  Gibbobn,  56,  Church  street. 

5th  Deo.,  1861.  ^Jackson,  William,   Bedford  road,  Rock  Ferry, 
Birkenhead. 
2Srd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  lodge,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Jago,  J.  R. 

2nd  May,  1861.  *Jbffebt,  F.  J.,  Lodge  lane. 

21st  May,  1857.  ♦Jeffery,  James  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street,  and 

11,  Lodge  lane. 
33rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jefferv,  William  Reddecliff,  45,  Church  street, 

ana  15,  Deane  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street, and  Southport. 
2drd  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  £dward.  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

drd  Jan.,  1861.  *Jones,  George,  86,  Hanover  street. 

Srd  Dec,  1863.  ♦Jones,  Rev.  J.  Herbert,  M.A. 

Srd  May,  1849.  *Jone8,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street. 

2nd  Dec,  1858.  *Jones,  Robert,  7,  Batcbelor  street. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Jones,  Roger  L.,  1,  Belvedere  road.  Prince's  park. 
15th  Sept.,  1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester. 

11th  Deo,,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Chester. 

K 

5th  Dec,  1861.    Kendal,  John,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

3rd  May,  1849.    Ksndrick,   James,    M.D.,    Warrington,   Viox- 

Pbesidsnt. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park, 

Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1862.  '('King,  Lieut.-Col.  Vincent  Ashfield,  18,  Tower' 

chambers,  and  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
5th  Nov.,  1863.  'I'King,  John  Thomson,  Clayton  square. 


XXW  XEUBEBS. 


21st  May,  1857.  XeKitohen,  Joseph,  Exchange  street  East,  and  Oak 
house,  West  Derby. 


6th  March,  1862.  *Laird,  John,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birkenhead. 
14th  March,  1852.  ^Lambert,  David  Howe. 

Lancashire,    The    High    Shebiff   of,    Viob« 
President  ex  officio. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
21st  Sept.,  1854.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov..  1848.     Legb,  G.  Cornwall,  M  P.,  High  Legh,  Knutsford. 
1st  Dec,  1859.    Lsgh,  W.  J.,  M.P.,  Lyme  park,  Disley,  Stockport. 
10th  Dec.,  1857.    Leigh   Major   Egerton,  The  West  hall.  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 
4th  March,  1858.    Lindsay,  Right  Hon.  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Haigh  hall, 

Wigan. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lingard,  Alexander  Rowson,  Hooton,  Chester. 

♦Liverpool,  The    Mator    of,  Vice-President, 
ex  officio.     (R.  C.  Gardner,  Esq.) 
dth  Jan.,  1853.  *Longton,  John,  Peter's  place,  Rumford  street, 
and  Breck  road. 
F.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Lord,  Capt.  Wm.,  R.N.,  Southdown,  Weymouth. 

M 

6th  March,  1862.    McCorquodale,  Lieut-Col.  G.,  Newton-le- Willows. 
14th  Feb.,  1861.     McGill,  Robert,  Copperas  hill,  St.  Helen's. 
15th  April,  1858.  *McInnes,  J.,  26,  Lightbody  street 
p.    Srd  March,  1853.  *Macintyre,  Peter,  M.D.,  56,  Canning  street. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Macfie,    Robert   Andrew,    30,   Moorfields,  and 

Ashfield  ball.  Nest  on. 
21st  May,  1857.    McNicholl,  David  Hudson,  M.D.,  Southport. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *M'Quie,  Peter  Robinson,  9,  Brunswick  street, 
and  Thornton  lodge,  Merton  road,  Bootle. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John   Wrigley,  22,  Hackings  hey,  and 

Seaforth  house,  Seaforth. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *M'Viccar,  Duncan,  Abercromby  square,  and  7, 

Exchange  buildings. 
3rd  Jan.,  1849.    Manchester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 
Mauldetb  hall,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Markland,    James    Heywood,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S., 

F.S.A.,  Lansdowne  crescent,  Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Marsden,  George,  Vernon  priory,  Edge  hilL 
1st  Dec,  1859.     Marsh,  Johu,  Rann  lea,  Rainhill. 
p.      ftth  June,  1851.    Marsh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  War- 
rington. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Mathi8on,  Wm.,  1,  Adelaide  terrace,  Waterloo. 
15th  April,  1868.     Mawdesley,  H.,  Southport. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S  A.,  M.R.  Asiat  S.,  F.E.8., 
F.R.S.    North    Ant    Copenhagen,   Assooi6 
etranger  de  la   Societe  Imperiale  des  Anti- 
quairies  de   France,   Hon.   iMem.   SS.   AntL, 
Normandie,  I'Ouest,  la  Morinie,  Societe  d'Em- 
ulation  d'Abbeville,  &c.,  68,  Lord  street,  ViOB- 
Pbssidsmt. 
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17tb  Feb.,  1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newoastto-under-Lyne. 
10th  Feb.,  1859.     Meaden,  Henry  Peter,  F.C.S  ,  Haslingden. 
p.    15th. April,  1858.  *Mercer,  Nathan,  F.C.S.,  7,  Church  street. 
8rd  Dec.,  1868.     Mercer,  William. 

2nd  Jan.,  1862.     MlUigan,  James,  jun.,  Longview,  Huyton. 
2l8t  Feb.,  1861.     Mills,  John,  Middle  School,  Warrington. 
20th  May,  1860.    Mills,   Robert,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  27,  Promenade, 
Hochdale. 
p.      2l8t  Dec,  1854.  *Milner,  William,  822,  Upper  Parliament  street, 

and  Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Windsor. 
p.        Ist  Dec,  1859.  *MitchelI,  T.  R.,  M.D. 

Srd  Dec,  1857.     Moore,  Kev.  Richard  R.,  B.A.,  Bewsey  streeti 
Warrington. 
p.      8th  Nov.,  1849.    Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Midleton  College, 
County  Cork. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Moss,  J.  B.,  34,  West  Derby  street. 
p.     28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  A.M.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 
p.    7th  March,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  and  51, 
Rodney  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1863.    Moubert,    Adolphus,    Garswood-Ashton,   War- 
rington. 
Srd  Dec,  1857.    Moult,  William,  21 ,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowsley. 
tlst  May,  1857.  ^i^Mozley,  Charies,  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  parade,  Preston. 

N 

Srd  Dec,  1863.    Naylor,  Benjamin  Dennison,  Altrincham,  Man- 
chester. 
H.S.  Ches..  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton  hall,  Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Nein,  Hugh,  F.R.A.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Newland8,  J.,  Public  Offices,  Comwallis  street. 
19th  March,  1863.    Newsham,  Richard,  Preston, 
p.       6th  Dec,  1855.  *Newton,  John,  M.R.C.S.,  13,  West  Derby  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.S.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  War- 
rington. 
6th  March,  1862.  *Norbury,  Richard. 

29th  S8pt.,  1854.  *Nottingham,  John.  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S. 
Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  20,  Ros- 
common street. 

O 

p.       6th  Dec,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 

Sedbury  park,  Chepstow. 
Srd  Jan.,  1850.  *Overend,  James,  55,  Hope  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1857.    Oxley,  Frederick,  81,  John  street,  Bedford  row, 

Ldndon,  W.C. 

P 

23rd  Nov.,  1858.  ^Paris,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street. 
Srd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers,  Cook 

street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerdon  hall,  Preston. 
7th  March,  1850.    Patten,  JohnWiUon,  M. P.,  Bank  hall,  Warrington. 


XTl  MFiVBERfl. 

2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution,  Mancnester. 
9th  Oot,  1854.  "((Peacock,  John. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Fearce,    George    Massie,    Haokln's    hey,    and 

Ormskirk. 
11th  Deo.,  1866.    P$dder,  Hmry  Newihcm,  9,  Queen's  gate.  Prince 

Albert  road,  South  Kensington,  London,  S. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Biohard,  Eirkham,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1861.    Perrin,   Joseph,    63,    Wellington   road   North, 
Stockport. 
21st  March,  1861.    Petty,  Thomas  Shaw,  Pi^ston. 
V.       6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Pioton,    James    Allanson,    F.S.A.,    Queen    In- 
surance buildings,    Dale  street,  and  Sandy- 
knowe,  Wavertree. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint,  Benjamin,  St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkington,  James,    M.P.,  Park   place    House, 

Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.    Piatt,  Robert,  Stalybridge. 
12th  March,  1857.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert,  18,  Vernon  street. 
Dale  street,  and  Bock  house,  West  Derby  road. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  "i^Preston,  William,  18,  Vernon  street,  and  Bock 

house.  West  Derby  road. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  i«Priest,  Thomas  E.,  Clarendon  rooms.  South  John 
street. 


2drd  Sept.,  1854.  *Bathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Green 
bank,  Wavertree. 
15th  March,  1849.  Bawlinson,  Bobert,  O.E.,  F.G.S.,  Sanitaiy  Com- 
missioner, Local  Government  Act  Office,  8, 
Bichmond  terrace,  Whitehall,  and  Ijancaster 
lodge,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  London,  S.W. 

18th  Sept.,  1854.  ^^Baynes,  James  Trevelyan,  87,  Oldhall  street,  and 
Bock  park,  Bock  Ferry. 
5th  Dec,  1861.  "((Bead,  Joseph,    Linden    house,  Laurel  road, 
Fairfield.  ^ 

28rd  Not.,  1848.  *Beay,  James,  Guardian  Office,  Commerce  conrt^ 
Lord  street. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Beay,  Thomas.  218,  Upper  Parliament  street. 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Bees,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
8rd  Dec,  1868.    Bhodocanakis,  H.  H.  the  Prince,  Manchester. 
8rd  May,  1864.  ♦Bichardson,  James,  jun.,  4,  Cook  street. 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Bobin,  John. 

20th  Dec,  1855.    Bobin,  Bev.  P.  B.,  A.M.,Woodchurch,  Birkenhead. 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Bobinson,  Charles  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  street, 
and  Matilda  grove,  Aigburth. 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  *Bonald,  Bobert  Wilson,  19,  Dale  street 

15th  April,  1858.    Booke,  Bev.  W.  J.  £.,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Kirby 
Lonsdale. 

11th  Feb.,  1864.  ^Bowe,  Charles,  Elm  house,  Anfield. 

15th  April,  1858.    Bowlinson,  W.,  Windermere. 

26th  Sept.,  1854.    Bylands,  Peter,  Bewsey  house,  Warrington. 

13th  Dec,  1864.    Bylands,   Thomas  Glazebrook,   F.L.S.,    F.G.S., 
Warrington. 
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drd  Jan.,  1861.    Samuelson,  Edward,  Roby. 
6th  Deo.,  1865.  ^Sandbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings,  Cook  eireet, 
and  the  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.      7th  Sept.,  1861.  *San8om,  Thomas,  F.B.S.E.,  18,  Breckfield  road 
South,  Everton. 
19th  March,  1868.    Sattei-thwaite,  Edward,  Lancaster. 
H.S.  Lan.,  1862.    Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  Wennington  hall,  Lancaster. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Schofield,  Henry  D..  M.D.,  14,  Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead. 
8rd  Dec,  1868.    Scott,  George,  68,  Burlington  street,  Greenheys, 

Manchester. 
8th  Jan.,  1862.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1863.    Sharp,  WiUiam,  J  02,  Piccadilly,  London. 
14th  Jan.,  1864.  ♦Sharp,  William,  17,  Brunswick  street,  and  Alton 

yilla,  Oxton,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  A.M.,  Cwm  Alyn,  Llanrwst, 
North  Wales. 
1st  Dec,  1856.  *Shawe,  J.  R.,  Arrowe  hall,  Birkenhead. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  ^Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  King  street. 
11th  Feb.,  1868.  *Shute,  Arthur. 

2drd  Nov.,  1848.    SimptoUf  Rev.  Samuel,  A.M.,  St.  Thomas's  Par- 
sonage, Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
28rd  Nov.,  184S.    Skaife,  Thomas,  82,  Sussex  place,  Regent's  park, 
London, 
p.    16th  April,  1863.  *8mith,  Henbt  Eorotd,  Aldboro'  house,   Egre- 
mont,  Birkenhead,  Hon.  Curatob. 
2nd  May,  1860.  *8mUh,  James,  Seaforth. 
16th  Sept.,  1864.    Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  1868.  x^Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Snowball,  J.  G.,  10,  Castle  street,  and  11,  Upper 
Canning  street. 
4th  Dec,  1862.    Somerville,   Thomas,   LL.D.,    Hawthorn   hall, 
Wilmslow,  Manchester. 
12th  March,  1868.  *Squarey,  Andrew  Tucker,  Apsley  villas,  Lower 
Bebington. 
2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Stainer,  William,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 
8rd  Jan.,  1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  Thomas,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
6th  March,  1862.    Stardey,  the  Lord,  M.P.,  Knowsley  hall,  Lanca- 
shire, and  28,  Saint  James's  square,  London, 
S.W. 
6th  Feb.,  1868.    Steele,  Alexander,  Ph.Dr.,  Bay  View  house,  The 

Crescent,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
13th  'Doo.,  1866.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbum,  Accrington. 
dOth  Dec,  1854.  f^Stewart,  James  Gordon,  Woodlands,  Clifton  park, 

Birkenhead. 
6th  June,  1860.  *Stock,  John. 

6th  Nov.,  1862.  *Stone,  George,  67,   Ranelagh   street,    and  61, 
Prospect  vale,  Fairfield, 
p.   6th  March,  1862.  *Stonehouse,  James,  149,  Phvthian  street. 

4th  March,  1862.  *Sykes,  James,  Colonial  buildings,  34,  Dide  street, 
78,  Rodney  street,  and  Breokhouse,  Poulton- 
le-iylde. 


ZVIU  MSMBEBS. 


18th  Feb.,  1858.  ^Thompson,  Henry.  153,  Upper  Parliament  street, 
and  11,  North  John  street. 
F.       8th  Dec,  1851.    Thoraber,  Rev.  William.  B.A.,  Blackpool. 
18th  Sept..  1854.  *Thornely,  Samuel,  31,  Edge  lane. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Tinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Briarley,  Aigburth. 
Mayor  Liv.,  1854-55.  *Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  Walmer  buildings.  Water 
street,  and  Eastham. 
14th  Dec,  1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas.  F.S.A..  Ballincollig,  Cork. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  *Torr.Jobn,  15.  Exchange  buildings,  and  Eastham. 
H.S.  Lane.  1857.    Towneley,  Charles,  Towneley,  Burnley. 
».     2nd  April,  1867.  *Towson,  John   Thomas,   F.R.G.S.,    47,   Upper 
Parliament  street,  and  Sailors'  Home. 
14th  April,  1863.  ^Turuer,  Charles,   M.P.,  4,  Lancelot's  hey,  and 

Dingle  head. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Turner,  John  Hayward,  23,  Abercromby  square. 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Turner.  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire. 
16th  Dec,  1858.  «Tuton,  E.  S.,  48,  Lime  street. 


8th  March,  1854.  *Underwood,  Rot.  Charles  W.,A.M.,Vioe-Prinoipal 
Collegiate  Institution. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Varty,  Thomoa,  Lark  hall,  Penrith. 
14th  April,  1853.  *Yose,  James,  M.D.,  5,  Gambler  terrace,  Hope 
street. 

W 

Myr.C.  1838-39,48-49.    WaJker,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Berry  hill,  Mans- 
field. Notts, 
nth  Dec,  1856.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 
6th  March,  1851.    Warburton,  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton,  Arley  hall, 
Cheshire. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  Lodge,  Chester. 
Srd  May,  1864.  ^Waterhouse,  John  Dockray,  1.  Oldhall  street 
p.       5th  Dec,  1861.  ♦Waterbouse,  Nicholas,  Rake  Lane. 
5th  Feb.,  1857.     Watt,  Richard,  Speke  hall. 
17th  Dqo.,  1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1850.     Way,  Albert,  A.M.,   F.S.A.,  Wonham   manor, 

Reigate,  Surrey. 
Ist  Feb.,  1849.  4^ Webster.  George.  6,  York  buildings,  Dale  street, 
and  Mosley  hill,  Aigburth. 
p.       8rd  Jan.,  1866.     Welton,  Thomas  A.,  F.S.S..  11,  Almorah  road, 
Downham  road,  London,  N. 
6th  March,  1862.    Wensleydale,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord,  Ampthill  park, 

Ampthill. 
2nd  June,  1853.  *  Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Brom- 
borough. 
9th  Oct.,  1854.    Whitley.    Rev.   John,   A.M.,    Newton   rectory, 
Warrington. 


»• 
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0tli  June,  1850.    Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Gatsclongh,  Wins- 
ford,  Cheshire. 
1.    SOth  Not.,  1864.    Wilkiuson,  Thomas  Turner.  F.R.A.S.,  Gorr.  Mem. 
Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.,  Burnley. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.  *Wil]oughhy,  £dw.  G.,  Marine  Cottage,  Tranmere. 
let  Jan.,  1868.  i^Williams,  Bell. 
6th  Deo.,  1855.    WUson.  G. 

14th  Feh.,  1861.    Wilson,  J.  M.,  Hardshaw  street,  St.  Helen's. 
28rd  Not.,  1848.    Wood,  Yenerahle   Isaac,  A.M.,  Archdeaoon  of 

Chester,  Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
dSrd  Not.,  1848.    Wood,    Isaac    Moreton,   A.M.,   Newton,    near 
Middlewicb. 
7th  May,  1851.  ^Woodhouse,  John  George,  117,  Henry  street. 
SOth  Deo.,  1854.    Worthy,  George  Smith,  Bristol. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


6th  Feb.,  1861.  Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Hon.  M.R.8.L.;  F.S.A. 
Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiouities; 
Corr.  Mem.  SS.  Antiq.  Scot.,  France,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Rome;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad., 
Stockholm ;  Somerset  House,  London. 
27th  Sept.,  185  L  Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Blaauw.  William  Henry,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Beechland, 
Uckfield. 

6thFeb.,  186L  Boileau,  Sir  John  P..  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
Eetleringham  hall,  Wyndbam,  Norfolk,  and 
20,  Upper  Brook  street,  Grosvenor  square, 
London. 
27th  Sept.,  1864.  Brewster.  Sir  David,  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.R.SS.L.,  and  E.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  one  of  the 
Eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France, 
and  Hon.  or  Corr.  Member  of  the  Academies 
of  Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Gottiugen,  Turin  and  Modena,  and  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  College, 
Edinburgh  and  Allerlv,  Roxburghshire. 

1st  Nov.,  1860.    Brown,  James,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

6th  Feb.,  185L    Charlton,  Edward.  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Newc,  7,  Eldon 
square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

1st  Feb.,  1855.    Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S.A.,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
10th  May,  1850.    Cochet,  M.  L'Abbe.  Inspector  of  Antiquities  and 

Monuments  in  Normandy.  Dieppe. 
27th  Sept,  1864.    Gray,    John    Edward.    Ph.D.,    RR.S.,    F.L.S., 
V.B.ZS.,    Pres.    Entom.    Soc,    Ac.,   British 
Museum,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Greenford, 
Middlesex. 

etb  Deo.,  1852.    MacAdam,  Robert,    18,  College   square   East, 
Belfast 
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27th  Sept.,  1654.  Murchison,  Sir  Boderiok  Impev,  G.G.St.S.,  A.M., 
D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  V.P.R. 
Geowpr.  S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  Trust.  Brit  Mus.;  Hon.  Mem.  Acadd. 
St.  Petershurgh,  Berlin,  Copenhagen;  Gorr. 
Mem.  Inst  France,  &c.,  16,  Belgrave  square, 
London. 

2nh  Sept.,  1854.    Owen,   Richard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  British  Museum,  London. 
p.       7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,  Heniy  Clarke,  10,  St  Leonard's  terrace, 
Maida  hill,  West,  London. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geolocy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  Oxford;  Hon.  Mem.  Imp. 
Acad.,  Moscow;  Societe  Vaudoise,  &c.,  Oxford, 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Rosse,  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  E.S.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  CasUe,  Parsonstown, 
Ireland. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Sahine,  Major  General  Edward,  R.A.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Pres.  R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  18,  Ashley  place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.IA.,  Woodwardian  Pro- 
fessor, Trinity  College,  CamhriOge. 
p.  6th  Feh.,  1851.  Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the 
Roy.  Soc.  North  Antiq.  Copenhagen,  Hon. 
Mem.  SS.  AnJ;iq.,  France,  Normandy,  Scotland, 
Spain,  Newcastle,  the  Morinie,  Abbeville, 
Picardy,  Wiesbaden,  Luxemburg,  Treves, 
Touraine,  &c.,  Temple  place,  Strood,  Kent 

27th  Sept,  1854.  Whewell,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S..  F.G.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.  Willis,  Rev.  Robert,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian 
Professor,  Cambridge,  and  23,  York  terrace. 
Regent's  park,  London, 
p.  27th  Sept,  1854.  Wright,  Thomas,  A.M.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L., 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  of  theRoy. 
Soc.  North  Antiqs.  Copenhagen;  Hon.  Mem. 
of  the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France ;  Corresp. 
Mem.  Soc.  Antiq.  r^ormandy;  of  Soc.  Antiqs. 
Scotland,  &c.,  14,  Sydney  street,  Brompton. 
London. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRALS 
AND  ABBEYS  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq, 

(Rbad  5th  Notbmbeb,  1863.) 


It  is  my  intention  to  give^  in  the  following  paper,  a  short 
account  of  the  Cathedrals  and  greater  Monasteries  of  England, 
and  afterwards  to  describe  the  comprehensive  scheme  which 
was  drawn  op,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  for  the  restoration 
of  those  institutions  to  a  state  of  efficiency  suited  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  age  and  to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  I  am,  fortunately,  able  to  give  a  local  interest  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  subject — the  charter  of  the  mother  Church 
of  this  diocese  having  been  published  in  the  "  Blue  Book"  of 
1854,  as  an  example  of  the  position  and  duties  assigned  to  the 
Cathedrals  which  were  then  founded. 

"  The  original  purpose  of  a  Cathedral  Church,"  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Cathedral  Commission  of  1854  (from  which 
I  shall  largely  quote),  "  was  of  a  missionary  character— the 
"  Bishop  living  together  with  his  associated  Clergy ;  main- 
*^  taining  the  constant  worship  of  Almighty  God  ;  educating 
"  the  young  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  sending  forth  preachers 
"  of  the  gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  diocese."  Monasteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  designed  as  places  of  retirement, 
"  wherein  persons  might  be  brought  up  in  a  way  of  devotion 
"  and  learning,  to  fit  them  for  further  service  when  they 
**  should  be  taken  out." 

The  four  Welsh  Bishoprics  are  derived  from  the  ancient 


British  Church  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  representatives  of 
that  Church,  which  laid  claim  to  many  Bishops  and  a  large 
body  of  adherents  in  other  parte  of  the  island.  Its  Clergy 
were  distinguished  by  their  simple  mode  of  life.  The  sketch 
of  the  austere  habits  of  the  monks  of  Val  Kosine,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, as  drawn  in  the  pages  of  Fuller,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  branch  of  the  early  Church. 
"  They  were  raised  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock  from  their 
''  beds  and  then  betook  themselves  to  their  prayers  and  spent 
"  the  rest  of  the  day  in  their  several  callings.  When  their  task 
"was  done,  they  again  bestowed  themselves  in  prayers, 
*'  meditations,  reading  and  writing ;  and  at  night,  when  the 
"  heavens  were  full  of  stars,  they  first  began  to  feed,  having 
"  their  temperate  repast  to  satisfy  hunger,  on  bread,  water  and 
"  herbs.  Then  the  third  time  they  went  to  their  prayers  and 
"  so  to  bed,  till  the  circulation  of  their  daily  employment 
"  returned  in  the  morning."* 

As  the  conquering  Saxon  became  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  his  church  absorbed  that  of  the  weaker  and  subject 
people,  nor  does  there  at  the  present  day  remain  any  dis- 
tinctive memorial  of  the  earliest  Church  in  Britain. 

With  the  Saxons  the  change  was  very  rapid.  Immediately 
after  they  renounced  heathenism  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  devotion  to  the  new  faith  and  their  love  of  religious 
rites.  Kings  and  princes  expended  their  wealth  in  building 
and  endowing  monasteries,  till  England  was  said  to  contain 
more  monks  than  military  men.  The  greatest  of  the  Cathe- 
drals— Canterbury,  Durham,  Winchester  and  Ely — the.  richest 
of  the  mitred  abbeys — Westminster,  St.  Albans,  Glastonbury 
and  St.  Edmundsbury — all  derived  their  broad  lands  and  their 
political  importance  from  Saxon  times.  The  more  we  exa- 
mine the  history  of  this  period  the  more  we  shall  perceive 
the  great  importance  of  the  Church  and  the  great  numbeiD? 

•  FnUer't  Ohoich  Hinory,  yol.  ii,  p,  U'4. 


of  both  flexes  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  her  serviceB.  The 
officers  of  the  Church  are  thas  described  in  Elfric  s  Pastoral 
Charge,  A.B.  996  :~"  Ist,  the  ostiary  keeps  the  doors,  rings 
"  the  bells,  admits  believers ;  2nd,  the  lector  reads  in  God's 
"  Church  and  pnblishes  God's  word  ;  3rd,  the  exorcist  adjares 
"  malignant  spirits  with  invocations ;  4th,  the  acolyth  holds 
*'  the  candle  at  Divine  ministrations  when  the  gospel  is  read, 
*'  to  signify  bliss  by  that  light,  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  who 
*'  is  our  light ;  5th,  the  sub-deacon  brings  forth  the  vessels 
**  to  the  deacon  and  humbly  ministers  under  the  deacon,  with 
**  the  housel  vessels,  at  the  holy  altar ;  6th,  the  deacon  mi- 
^'nisters  to  the  mass-priest  and  places  the  oblation  on  the 
**  altar  and  reads  the  Gospel  at  the  divine  ministration :  he 
"  may  baptize  children  and  housel  the  people.  The  deacons 
*^  ought  to  serve  their  Saviour  in  white  albs  and  preserve  the 
**  heavenly  life  with  purity  and  let  all  be  done  as  becometh 
"  that  order.  7th,  the  presbyter  is  the  mass-priest  or  elder — 
-^  not  that  he  is  old  otherwise  than  in  wisdom  ;  he  halloweth 
*'  God's  housel,  as  our  Saviour  commanded ;  he  ought  by 
**  preaching  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  belief,  and  to  give 
''an  example  to  Christians  by  the  purity  of  his  manners. 
"  There  is  no  more  between  a  bishop  and  a  priest,  but  that 
^'  the  bishop  is  appointed  to  ordain  and  to  bishop  children 
*'  and  to  hallow  Churches  and  to  take  care  of  God's  rights,  for 
**  they  would  be  abundantly  too  many  if  every  priest  did  this  : 
"  he  hath  the  same  order,  but  the  other  is  more  honourable."* 
The  sloth  and  love  of  ease  which  almost  invariably  have 
attended  the  monastic  life  soon  made  their  appearance  iu  the 
Saxon  monasteries.  The  monks  of  Lindisfame  had  been 
forbidden  by  their  founder  to  drink  anythincr  but  water  and 
milk :  they  obtained  permission  to  drink  more  generous 
liquors— ale  and  wine.  Monks  are  admonished  by  the 
Synod,  A.D.  747,  against  wearing  fashionable  garterings  on 

*  Hook's  LWes  of  the  Archbishops,  toI.  i,  p.  447. 


the  leg,  or  laymen's  cloaks.  Writing  to  the  monks  of  Wear- 
mouth,  Alcuin  exhorts  that  "  the  youth  be  accustomed  to 
"  attend  the  praises  of  our  Heavenly  King ;  not  to  dig  up  the 
"  burrows  of  foxes,  or  to  pursue  the  winding  mazes  of  hares." 
"  In  some  monasteries  the  abbot  might  be  seen  in  the  same 
"  attire  as  other  men  of  his  own  station  in  society,  with  his 
"  mantle  of  blue  cloth,  faced  with  crimson  silk  and  ornamented 
"  with  stripes  or  vermicular  figures.  We  find  them  addicted 
'*  to  war,  to  hunting,  to  hawking,  to  games  of  chance,  to  the 
"  company  of  minstrels  and  jesters.  In  some  of  the  nunneries, 
"  also,  the  lady  abbess  would  appear  in  a  scarlet  tunic,  with 
"  full  skirts  and  wide  sleeves  and  hood,  over  an  under  vest  of 
"  fine  linen,  of  a  violet  colour.  Alcuin  complains  of  secret 
'' junketings  and  furtive  compotations ;  while  the  nuns  were 
'' forbidden  to- write  or  send  amatory  verses,  and  abbesses 
"  were  warned  that  there  should  not  be  any  dark  corners  in 
"  their  houses,  as  advantage  of  them  was  taken  for  mischief."* 

Amongst  the  good  deeds  of  the  early  monks,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Dunstan  required  King  Edgar  to  transmit 
to  the  different  provinces  of  his  kingdom  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  be  placed  in  the  Churches  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people. 

The  early  Saxon  Cathedrals  were  buildings  of  the  simplest 
character ;  the  walls  were  often  merely  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  oak  trees,  and  the  roof  of  a  covering  of  reeds.  If  the  reeds 
were  removed  and  the  roof  covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  the 
Church  was  regarded  as  magnificent.  It  is  recorded  of  Wil- 
fred Archbishop  of  York,  A.D.  678,  as  a  cause  for  the  highest 
commendation,  that  he  covered  the  thatched  roof  of  his  Ca- 
thedral with  lead  and  filled  the  windows,  hitherto  open  to  the 
weather,  with  such  glass  as  permitted  the  sun  to  shine  within.f 

It  is  no  wonder,  as  the  buildings  were  so  very  slight,  that 
the  Episcopal  see  was  not  unfrequently  transferred  from  one 

«  Hook's  LWes  of  the  ArchbuhopB,  toI.  i,  p.  33.      f  Ibid,  p.  157. 


town  to  another — so  much  so  that  fifty-two  places  have  heen 
enumerated  in  England  and  Wales  which  have  at  some  time 
or  other  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  requires  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  ancient  topography  to  trace  the  site  of  some 
of  these  cities.  The  greater  part  of  one  has  heen  washed 
away  by  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fisherman 
may  now  cast  his  nets  where  East  Anglian  priests  once 
chanted  the  services  of  their  Church  ;  over  others  the 
shepherd  and  the  ploughman  unconsciously  pursue  their 
calling.  In  East  Anglia  were  once  the  sees  of  Dunmoc 
(Dunwick)  and  Elmham  ;  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  of  Sher- 
bum,  Wilton  and  Bamsbury ;  of  Leicester^  in  the  county  of 
that  name ;  in  Oxfordshire  of  Dorchester ;  in  Lincolnshire 
of  Sidnacester ;  in  Sussex  of  Silsey ;  in  Devon  of  Crediton  ; 
and  in  Cornwall  of  Bodmin.  The  most  curious  history  of 
Episcopal  migration  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  northern 
diocese  of  England.  Aidan,  a  Christian  missionary  from 
lona,  selected  Lindisfame  for  his  see.  Finan,  who  succeeded 
him,  built  a  Church  of  timber  on  that  island  and  thatched  it 
with  reeds.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cuthbert,  who,  dying  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  was  canonized.  After  a  time  the  monks 
of  Lindisfame  fled  from  their  island  home,  on  account  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of  their 
sainted  Bishop  Cuthbert.  For  seven  long  years  they  wan- 
dered, seeking  a  place  of  safety ;  then  for  a  time  they  settled 
at  Chester-le-Street.  Another  invasion  of  the  Danes  drove 
them  to  Ripon  and,  lastly,  they  gained  their  permanent 
resting  place  at  Dunholme,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear.* 

"  Seven  years  St.  Cathbert's  corpse  they  bore* 

Chester-Ie-Street  and  Ripun  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 

Hailed  him  with  joy  and  fear ; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 
Vihere  his  Cathedral,  huge  and  Tast, 

Looks  dowD  upon  the  Wear." 

•  Winkle's  Cathedrals,  toI.  IU,p.  68. 


The  iiranner  in  which  the  Northmen  vexed  asd  harried 
England  left  its  impress  on  the  Saxon  Church.  To  pass 
a  life  time  in  a  round  of  quiet  duties  was  preferred  hy  many 
to  engaging  in  the  turmoils  of  the  camp.  The  sanctity  of 
hallowed  ground  was  sometimes  respected  even  hy  semi-bav* 
barous  foes.  Kings  and  queens  had  heen  the  nurbing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers  of  the  Christian  faith :  they  fled  to  its 
precincts  for  shelter  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Ealdormen  and 
thanes  had  given  so  freely  of  their  possessions  to  support  its 
services,  that  the  strength  of  the  country  was  consumed  in 
the  maintenance  of  religion  rather  than  in  the  protection  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  land.  This  imparted  a  feebleness  to  the 
Ohurch,  which  was  converted  into  a  refuge  for  the  craves 
and  faint-hearted  from  their  barbarous  foes.  The  Normaa 
conquest,  which  made  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  nation  beat 
more  vigorously,  added  vastly  to  the  importance  of  the  Church. 
The  fear  of  foreign  invasion  was  removed,  the  dimness  and 
lethargy  of  Saxondom  was  replaced  by  the  energy  and  mental 
vigour  of  the  Norman  race ;  England  no  longer  sat  solitary — 
a  remote  and  unknown  island ;  her  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  were  increased ;  diplomacy  may  be  said 
to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  true  .the  Church  was  brought 
more  fully  under  the  subjection  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  but  the 
loss  of  liberty  was  in  a  great  measure  repaid  by  increased 
intercourse  with  cities  and  universities  where  learning  bad 
long  flourished.  The  laws  became  more  complicated;  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nobles  were  simply  men  of  war,  illiterate, 
destitute  of  tact  or  legal  knowledge.  The  administration  of 
the  law,  therefore,  very  generally  fell  to  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Abbeys  and  ^ho  had  assumed 
the  tonsure  of  a  monastic  order.  Before  the  Reformation, 
half  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  were  Bishops :  amongst 
the  number  were  Thomas  k  Becket,  William  of  Wykeham, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Waynflete  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  —  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  their  times. 


The  Nofmftns  were  great  builders ;  and  they  gave  perma- 
nence to  their  religious  institutions  by  the  erection  of  splendid 
Churches  and  Abbeys.  The  migratory  character  of  the  Epis- 
copal sees  rery  soon  ceased ;  after  the  conquest  the  changes 
were  few  and  unimportant. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  early  Norman 
Church  than  by  briefly  relating  the  acts  and  character  of 
Sampson,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  an  able  prelate  of  the 
latter  ptirt  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  I  find  it  portrayed  in  the 
quaint  and  loving  words  of  one  who  had  been  his  pupil  and 
who  took  pride  in  the  growing  importance  of  his  house. 
Abbot  Sampson  was  appointed  to  tbe  rule  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Edmund's  after  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  misrule. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  grapple  with  the  debts  and  disorders 
of  the  mouBStery,  %q  build  bams  and  suitable  of&ces  and  to 
tfurvey  his  manors  and  the  amount  of  their  rent-roll.  He 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  right  to  give  Episcopal  benedic- 
tion, also  exemption  from  visitations  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.  He  granted  an  endowment  to  a  grammar  school. 
He  brought  home  valuable  robes  and  ornaments  for  the 
Church,  including  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  fourscore  marks.  He  maintained  his  feudal 
rights  over  the  fifty-two  knights  who  held  the  lands  of  St. 
Edmund,  and  he  seized  the  cattle  of  one  who  refused  to  per- 
form his  military  service.  At  the  siege  of  Windsor  he 
appeared  in  armour  with  his  knights  and  the  standard  of 
St.  Edmund.  By  force  of  arms  he  broke  up  the  market  of 
Lakenheath,  which  had  been  established  by  the  monks  of 
Ely,  sending  his  bailiffs  and  six  hundred  armed  men  for  the 
purpose.  He  maintained  the  right  of  the  Abbey  to  levy  toll 
on  those  frequenting  the  fair  of  St.  Edmund.  He  forbade 
meetings  and  wrestlings  and  shows  in  the  churchyard.  He 
showed  hospitality  towards  travellers  and  distinguished  guests ; 
n&d  at  Christmas  it  was  his  custom  to  entertain  some  of  the 
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burgesses  at  his  own  table.  He  maintained  parks,  replenished 
with  beasts  of  chase — keeping  a  huntsman  and  dogs  ;  and  he 
made  the  king  a  present  both  of  dogs  and  horses.  He  quelled 
a  mutiny  among  the  monks — binding  the  most  refractory 
hand  and  foot  and  putting  the  others  on  bread  and  water. 
He  rebuilt  part  of  the  Church  in  a  substantial  manner  and 
he  replaced  the  shrine  of  the  saint  with  great  magnificence. 

His  character  is  thus  described  by  his  pupil,  Jocelyn  of 
Brakelond  : — ''  Abbot  Sampson  was  a  man  remarkably  tem- 
"  perate,  never  slothful,  well  able  and  willing  to  ride  or  walk, 
"  till  old  age  gained  upon  him.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the 
"  cross  being  captive  and  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  he  began  to 
"  use  under  garments  of  horse-hair  and  a  horse-hair  shirt  and 
''  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  flesh  meats.  ...  He  abhorred 
"  liars,  drunkards  and  talkative  folks.  He  also  much  con- 
''  demned  persons  given  to  murmur  at  their  meat  or  drink, 
"  particularly  monks  who  were  dissatisfied  therewith,  himself 
"  adhering  to  the  uniform  course  he  had  practised  when  a 
''  monk.  ...  An  eloquent  man  was  he,  both  in  French 
"  and  Latin,  but  intent  more  upon  the  substance  and  method 
"  of  what  was  to  be  said  than  the  style  of  the  words.  He 
"  could  read  English  manuscript  very  critically,  and  was  wont 
"  to  preach  to  the  people  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  dialect 
"  of  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  and  bred.  Wherefore  he 
*'  caused  a  pulpit  to  be  set  in  the  Church,  for  the  use  of  the 
*'  hearers  and  for  the  ornament  of  the  Church.  The  Abbot 
"  also  seemed  to  prefer  an  active  life  to  one  of  contemplation 
"  and  rather  commanded  good  officials  than  good  monks ; 
*'  and  very  seldom  approved  of  any  one  on  account  of  his 
"literary  acquirements,  unless  he  also  possessed  sufficient 
''  knowledge  of  secular  matters ;  and  whenever  he  chanced  to 
"hear  that  any  prelate  had  resigned  his  pastoral  care  and 
"  become  an  anchorite,  he  did  not  praise  him  for  it.  He  never 
"  applauded  men  of  too  complying  a  disposition — saying, 


"  *  He  who  eodeavoars  to  please  all,  ought  to  please  none/  *'♦ 
This  portrait  gives  one  the  idea  that  Churchmen  in  those 
days  were  generally  much  engrossed  in  secular  matters.  From 
the  chronicle  we  learn  that  the  Abhey  exercised  a  very  lordly 
rule  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  sacrist  had  the 
control  of  the  prison  of  the  borough.  The  cellarer  (bursar) 
demanded  a  penny  for  every  cow  sect  to  pasture  on  the 
common  and  impounded  those  for  which  no  payment  was 
made.  He  sent  the  men  of  the  town  to  fish  for  eels ;  and  his 
licence  was  required  before  they  could  dig  for  chalk  or  clay. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Abbey.  The  former  was  originally  served 
by  secular  canons,  with  a  bishop  at  their  head,  who  were 
allowed  to  hold  private  property,  and  who  before  the  conquest, 
and,  indeed,  for  some  time  after,  were  generally  married  men ; 
whilst  the  Abbey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  some 
regular  order,  who  were  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  could 
only  hold  property  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body.  Looking 
back  through  the  vista  of  several  centuries,  the  difference 
seems  but  slight,  but  then  it  was  looked  upon  as  all  im. 
portant  and  was  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  rivalry,  and 
of  a  long  continued  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
and  their  adherents  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
drals and  their  ample  revenues.  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  there  were  sixteen  Cathedrals  in  England,  exclusive 
of  the  four  in  Wales.  Of  these  sixteen,  two  Cathedrals, 
Winchester  and  Worcester,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  since  the  times  of  St.  Dunstan.  Shortly  after 
the  conquest  monks  were  substituted  for  secular  canons  in 
Canterbury,  Durham  and  Rochester.  The  same  change  was 
also  made  in  Norwich.  Two  sees  were  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  at  Ely  and  Carlisle,  which  were  both  of  them  asso- 
ciated with  monasteries.     No  further  change  was  made  till 

'  *  Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond* 
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the  Refermation,  which  foaod  eight  Cnthedrals  out  of  eighteen 
in  the  hands  of  monks.  We  thus  see  how  completely  the 
early  history  of  our  Cathedrals  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
monastic  institutions  of  England. 

Besides  these  twenty  or  twenty-two  Cathedrals,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  mitred  abbeys,  hardly  inferior  in 
importance  and. wealth.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Edward  III 
the  number  of  abbots  and  priors  summoned  to  Parliament 
was  constantly  varying.  In  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  III 
sixty-foitr  abbots  and  thirty-six  priors  were  sommoned ;  one 
year,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  seventy-five  were  summoned ; 
a  few  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II,  only  fifteen.  At 
last  Edward  III  limited  the  number  to  twenty-six,  who  all 
held  of  the  king  in  capite  per  baroniam,  having  an  entire 
barony,  to  which  thirteen  knights'  fees  at  least  did  belong. 
One  of  these  twenty-six,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's  in  Jerusalem, 
took  precedence  as  *'  the  first  and  chief  baron  in  England :" 
he  was  generally  of  noble  extraction  and  an  accomplished 
soldier.*  There  were  several  very  large  and  wealthy  Abbeys 
not  included  in  the  twenty-six  :  amongst  others  was  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Werbergh,  now  the  Cathedral  of  this  diocese.  The  beads 
of  the  mitred  Abbeys  gradually  obtained  exemption  from  Epis- 
copal control.  They  possessed  a  large  number  of  impropriate 
parishes,  the  services  of  which  were  ministered  by  their  vicars ; 
and  they  had  the  oversight  of  many  minor  cells  and  houses. 

From  these  facts  we  may  learn  the  very  great  political 
power  assigned  to  those  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the 
Church.  The  power  of  the  people  and  the  trading  classes 
was  then  unknown :  the  popular  element  in  the  body  politic 
rested  with  the  Church.  Her  offices  and  places  of  importance 
were  elective,  though  sometimes  controlled  by  the  strong  arm 
of  might.  The  plebeian  could  place  himself  on  an  equality 
with   the  nobles  solely  by  means   of  taking  holy  orders. 

•  Fuller'a  Church  History,  vol.  II,  p.  ISS. 
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Through  the  Abbey  schools  men  covid  riso  from  the  humbleBt 
to  the  highest  positions  in  society.  The  monks  of  St.  Albans 
could  point  to  Nicholas  Breakspear,  when  he  was  seated,  a 
very  proud  prelate,  on  the  Papal  throne,  and  speak  of 
the  time  when  they  admitted  him  a  serving  lad  into  their 
house.*  "  The  language  of  the  Church  was  directly  op* 
'^ posed  to  that  of  the  Castle;  and  it  was  openly  proclaimed 
"  that  ^  all  Christian  men  are  brothers,  whether  high  or  low^ 
"  *  noble  or  ignoble,  lord  or  skve.  The  wealthy  is  not  belter 
"  '  on  that  account  than  the  needy.  The  slave  might  as  boldly 
'*  *  call  God  his  Father  as  the  king.  We  are  all  alike  before 
"  *  God,  unless  any  one  excel  another  in  good  works.'  How 
"  elevating  to  the  character,  how  consolatory  to  the  heart,  must 
''such  language  have  been  to  those  whom  the  feudal  lord 
"regarded  as  less  valuable  than  his  war-horse  and  as  little 
"  better  than  his  chattels  !  Although  the  time  had  not  arrived 
"when  the  foot,  in  touching  the  English  soil,  became  the  foot 
"  of  a  free  man,  yet  provision  was  made  in  the  monasteries  for 
"  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  No  feudal  lord  could  refuse  free- 
"  dom  to  his  slave,  if  the  slave  was  desirous  of  receiving  even 
"  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church,  provided  the  sum  required 
"  for  the  purchase  of  his  freedom  was  forthcoming  ;  and  from 
'*  the  treasury  of  the  Monastery  the  money  might  be  drawn  by 
*'  any  one  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  freedom  and  was 
**  willing  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality."t 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  Monasteries 
of  England  without  chiefly  regarding  them  in  the  light  of 
social  and  moral  institutions.  Still,  if  we  only  looked  at 
them  in  that  point  of  view,  we  should  be  wrong ;  many  of 
them  were  the  scenes  of  much  religious  life.  Can  any  one 
who  has  visited  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard,  or  those  at 
Mount  Sinai  or  Mount  Carmel,  doubt  that  their  inmates 
are  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  the  work  they  have 

•  Hook's  lAieB  of  the  Archbishops,  toI.  ii,  p.  21.     f  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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undertaken,  and  that  they  are  sustained  amid  the  dangers 
and  seclusion  of  their  daily  life  by  the  richest  consolations  of 
our  Christian  faith  ?  If  we  make  this  admission,  how  can  we 
help  having  the  same  belief  of  those  who,  during  the  long 
years  of  ignorance  and  war  and  rapine  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
maintained  the  light  (dim  and  flickering  it  may  have  been)  of 
our  revealed  religion,  and  who,  by  so  doing,  have  conferred 
a  ceaseless  obligation  on  every  sect  within  the  British  Isles. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  monk  of  Cluny  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hymns  we  possess  : — 

"  Urbfl  Syon  aurea,  Patria  la<;tea,  dve  decora;" 

which  has  been  so  admirably  rendered  by  Dr.  Neale — 

"  Jerusalem,  the  golden ! 

With  milk  and  honey  blest, 
Beneath  thy  contemplaiion 

Sink  heart  and  voice  opprest; 
I  know  not,  oh  !  I  know  not 

What  social  joys  are  there ; 
What  radiancy  of  glory. 

What  light  beyond  compare  I" 

It  is  related  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  when  Abbot  of  Bee, 
that  the  Monastery  was  often  in  want  of  provisions  for  the 
following  day  ;  and  the  poor  officials  of  the  house  {cellerarii, 
camerarii  et  secreiarii),  when  they  came  to  him  enquiring 
what  was  to  be  done,  were  received  with  these  words  (which 
might  have  been  uttered  at  the  present  day  by  Mr.  MuUer, 
the  founder  of  the  Orphan  Houses  near  Bristol) — "  Trust  in 
"  the  Lord  :  He  will  make  provision  for  us."* 

Again,  in  the  Crusades  we  have  a  marvellous  proof  of  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hosts  of  mailed  warriors 
and  men-at-arms  pouring  forth  to  rescue  the  holy  shrines ; 
and  amongst  those  armed  multitudes  were  many  who,  like 
their  great  leaders,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the  sainted 
Louis  IX,  desired  not  earthly  greed  or  glory  so  much  as  to 
fight  manfully  under  Christ  s  banner  in  heathen  lands. 

*  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  yol.  U,  p,  170. 
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And  we  have  another  proof,  in  the  wonderful  eagerness 
for  building  and  endowing  Churches  and  religious  houses. 
The  motives  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  monastic 
piles  were  various — if  not  always  good,  certainly  not 
always  bad.  Did  any  noble  feel  remorse  for  the  deeds  of  a 
vicious  and  unjust  life — the  endowment  of  an  Abbey  was 
considered  a  full  atonement  for  all  his  misdeeds.  Did  any 
husband  or  wife,  sorrowing  for  the  loss  of  those  dearest  to 
them,  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  turmoil  of  worldly  cares — 
the  Abbey  was  ready  to  open  its  gates  for  them  and  the 
contents  of  their  coffers.  One  beauteous  pile  owes  its  origin 
to  the  untimely  death  of  an  only  son.  Did  any  one  seek  to 
diminish  the  ignorance  and  savagery  of  the  district  around 
him — the  erection  of  a  monastic  house  was  the  means  he 
employed.  The  names  of  the  builders  of  many  of  our  Cathedrals 
and  principal  Churches  are  lost  or  forgotten.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  cared  whether  they  were  remembered  or  not ; 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
President  of  this  Society,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  that  "it  has 
**  been  observed,  as  a  circumstance  full  of  meaning,  that  no 
''  man  knows  the  names  of  the  architects  of  our  Cathedrals. 
"  They  left  no  record  of  themselves  upon  the  fabrics,  as  if 
"  they  would  have  nothing  there  that  could  suggest  any  other 
"  idea  than  the  glory  of  that  God  to  whom  the  edifices  were 
"  devoted  for  perpetual  and  solemn  worship ;  nothing  to 
"  mingle  a  meaner  association  with  the  profound  sense  of  His 
"  presence ;  or  as  if  in  the  joy  of  having  built  Him  a  house, 
**  there  was  no  want  left  unfulfilled,  no  room  for  the  question 
"  whether  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  live  in  posthumous  renown."* 

But  the  great  power  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  Abbeys 
were  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  uliimate  downfall. 
"Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  They  speedily  forgot 
the    objects    for    which    they   were    established,    the    vows 

•  Qootatlon  in  Quarterly  Review^  No.  clziz,  p.  127. 
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by  which  they  were  bound.  **  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us 
'*  that  on  his  return  from  abroad  he  dined  with  the  monks  of 
"  Canterbury  (this  was  in  the  twelfth  century).  Having 
**  eaten  of  their  bread,  he  lifts  up  his  heel  against  them  and 
"  maliciously  exposes  their  bill  of  fare.  It  is  a  curious  picture 
**  of  the  times ; — sixteen  lordly  dishes  and  upwards,  besides  a 
**  course  of  herbs — which  latter,  however,  were  not  in  much 
"  request ;  fish  of  divers  kinds,  roast  and  boiled,  stewed  and 
*'  fried ;  omelets,  seasoned  meats  and  sundry  provocatives  of 
^*  the  palate,  prepared  by  cunning  cooks ;  wines  in  ample 
**  profusion,  sicera,  piment,  claret,  must,  mede  and  moretam 
"  (mulberry),  anything  and  everything  but  ale,  the  boast  of 
**  England  and  more  especially  of  Kent.  *  What  would  Paul 
** '  the  Hermit  have  said  to  all  this  ?'  thinks  the  splenetie 
"Giraldus  to  himself;  'or  St.  Anthony?  or  St.  Benedict^ 
•*  *  the  founder  of  the  order  ?*  "* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  mitred  Abbeys  presently  found 
rivals  in  the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  were 
forbidden  by  their  vows  to  hold  any  property,  wandering  from 
parish  to  parish,  from  town  to  town — having  authority  firom 
the  Pope  to  preach  wherever  they  chose,  whether  the  curate 
was  willing  or  not.  Their  sermons  were  often  diatribes 
against  the  secular  clergy,  against  their  ignorance  and  sloth  ; 
or  contrasted  their  own  poverty  with  the  lordly  establishments, 
the  goodly  estates  and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  monks.  The 
friars,  by  their  original  rules,  did  not  profess  to  own  any 
property,  but  they  might  erect  buildings,  and  many  magnifi- 
cent churches  bear  witness  to  their  presence  in  this  island. 
They  cultivated  learning  with  success.  All  the  four  orders 
of  friiirs  (Franciscans,  or  Friars  Minor ;  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars  ;  Carmelites,  or  White  Frinrs  ;  and  Augustins,  or  Grey 
Friars)  had  flourishing  houses  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
They  filled  the  professors'  chairs  in  the  universities ;  searched 

•  Blunt's  History  of  the  Beformation,  p.  84. 
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at  any  cost.*  If  ihey  laboured  for  the  instruction  of  those 
around  them,  they  did  not  forget  that  a  great  part  of  mankind 
would  rather  be  amused  than  taught  any  kind  of  serious 
learning ;  and  therefore  the  friars  sought  to  divert  the  multitude 
by  means  of  mysteries  or  miracle  plays.  From  these  repre- 
sentations of  scripture  scenes  or  moral  allegories  we  have 
derived  our  British  drama.  The  same  century  which  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  these  now  forgotten  plays  also 
witnessed  those  marvellous  productions  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  which  will  live  for  ever.  Both  monks  and 
friars  possessed  sources  of  gain  in  the  shrines  and  mira- 
culous relics  or  images  in  their  Churches.  Our  Lady  of 
Walsingham,  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  at  St.  Edmundsbnry, 
the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  beguiled  their  journey  with 
amusements  of  divers  kinds.  It  is  stated  that  whilst  no 
man  brought  his  gift  to  the  altar  of  his  Saviour  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  throughout  a  whole  year,  offerings  were  made  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  in  the  same  place  and  during  the 
same  period,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.f 

There  was  one  custom,  connected  with  some  of  the  Cathedrals 
and  larger  conventual  Churches,  which  I  shall  mention  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mummery  in  which  that  age  delighted,  and  also 
a9  a  proof  of  the  very  large  numbers  of  young  inmates  of  these 
houses — I  mean  the  election  of  the  boy  or  bam  bishop.  It  was 
an  ancient  custom  in  Churches  which  had  Cathedral  service,  for 
the  little  choristers  on  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
saint  of  children,  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  boy 
or  barn  bishop.  He  presided  over  the  rest  till  Innocents' 
day,  when,  with  greac  pageantry,  he  laid  down  his  office. 
The  statutes  attending  the  investiture  of  the  episcopus  puer- 
orum  are  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.| 

*  Blunt's  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  p.  30.      f  Ibid,  p.  78. 
{  At  York  he  was  to  be  handsome  and  well  shaped. 
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The  other  children  of  the  choir  took  the  style  and  office  of 
preheiidaries  and  yielded  canonical  obedience  to  their  yonthfol 
Buperior.  He  and  his  fellows  performed  an  appointed  service 
in  the  choir,  according  to  a  well-esublished  nsage.  Traces 
of  this  cnrioos  custom  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  several 
of  the  Cathedrals  and  public  schools,  and  from  it  the  now 
extinct  Eton  Montem  is  said  to  have  originated.* 

I  cannot  conclade  this  short  account  of  the  monastic 
insiiiutions  of  England  without  quoting  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  late  Profesfor  Blunt  on  the  benefits  derived  from  them. 
*'  They  had  been  the  alms-houses,  where  the  aged  dependants 
**  of  more  opulent  families,  the  decrepid  servant^  the  decayed 
*' artificer  retired  as  to  a  home,  neither  uncomfortable  nor 
''humiliating;  they  had  been  the  county  infirmaries  and 
**  dispensaries — a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  virtues 
''of  herbs  being  a  department  of  monkish  learning  (as 
"  passages  in  the  old  dramatic  writers  sometimes  indicate) — 
"  and  a  hospital  and  perhaps  a  laboratory  being  component 
"  parts  of  a  monkish  establishment ;  they  had  been  foundling 
"  asylums,  relieving  the  state  of  many  orphan  and  outcast 
"  children  and  ministering  to  their  necessities — God  s  ravens 
**  in  the  wilderness  (neither  so  black  as  they  had  been  repre- 
"  sented),  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh 
''  in  the  evening ;  they  had  been  inns  for  the  way-faring  man, 
"  who  heard  from  afar  the  sound  of  the  vesper-beU,  at  once 
"  inviting  him  to  repose  and  devotion,  and  who  might  sing  his 
"  matins  with  the  morning  star,  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing ; 
"  they  filled  up  the  gap  in  which  the  public  libraries  have  since 
"  stood ;  and  if  their  inmates  were  not  very  desirous  to  eat  of 
"  the  tree  of  knowledge  themselves,  they  had,  at  least,  the 
"  merit  of  cherishing  and  preserving  it  alive  for  others."t 

•  Ben's  Encyclopaedia :  article  "  Boy  Bishop."    Hone's  Everj  Day  Book, 
f  Slant's  History  of  the  Beformatioo,  page  141. 
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Silt  their  doom  was  fixed;  a  few  short  years  destroyed  or 
entirely  altered  the  work,  in  some  cases,  of  eight  long  centuries. 
It  is  only  three  centuries  since  their  fall.  In  spite  of  it,  during 
that  time  England  has  prospered  in  temporal  and  spiritual 
hlessings  as  she  never  did  hefore.  The  great  abstraction  of 
Church  property  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  has  been  the 
source  of  much  lamentation.  No  doubt  it  was  at  the  time  a 
grievous  and  a  bitter  trial;  but  such  lamentations  are  now 
out  of  place.     "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  !  " 

The  Church  has  been  left  with  endowments  ample  enough 
to  ensure  her  permanence,  but  not  large  enough  to  restrain 
her  from  enlisting  the  cordial  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  laity 
for  her  further  progress  and  development  The  clergy  have 
been  confined  to  the  sacred  duties  of  their  office ;  many  secular 
duties,  once  assigned  to  them,  have  been  transferred  to  other 
and  to  fitter  hands.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  the  relief  of  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
poor  should  be  entirely  committed  to  those  engaged  in  spiritual 
work.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
our  foreign  negociations,  for  instance,  about  Italy  or  Poland, 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  layman  or  to  a  bishop  or  a  dean ;  as 
to  whether  the  Great  Seal  should  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  a  monk  or  of  a  trained  lawyer  like  Eldon  or  Lyndhurst  or 
Westbury ;  as  to  whether  it  is  not  an  advantage  both  for  Church 
and  State  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Home  Office  are  no 
longer  prizes  which  may  be  sought  by  those  set  apart  for  the 
cure  of  souls.  With  the  Tudor  monarchs  arose  that  race 
of  great  statesmen  who,  from  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  to 
Pitt  and  Feel  and  Palmerstou,  have  done  so  much  to  make 
England  what  she  is.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  charge 
of  the  infirmary  is  best  intrusted  to  those  who  have  made  the 
study  of  medicine  the  chief  object  of  their  lives  :   whilst  the 
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maintenatioe  of  bridges  and  highways  may  surely  be  left  to 
the  lay  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  only  nine  English  Oathe* 
drals  were  in  the  hands  of  secular  canons.  They  are  termed 
Cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation— -namely,  York,  St.  Paul's, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Salisbury 
and  Wells.  The  four  Welsh  Cathedrals,  which  were  very 
poor  and  incomplete  in  their  appointments,  were  on  the  same 
footing.  There  were  eight  Cathedrals  which  at  different  times 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  monastic  bodies,  namely 
—Canterbury,  Durham,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester  and  Worcester.  It  was  proposed  to  found  about 
twenty  new  sees  from  the  large  property  abstracted  from  the 
Abbeys.  This  scheme  was  partially  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  the  bishoprics  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Peterborough, 
Chester,  Oxford  and  Westminster**-the  last  of  which  only 
existed  nine  years.  It  appears  that  the  other  sees  which 
Henry  VIII  intended  to  found  were  to  have  been  at  Waltham 
for  Essex,  at  Saint  Albaus  for  Herts,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  at 
Shrewsbury,  at  Colchester,  at  Bodmin,  at  Lancaster,  nt  Saint 
Jermyn  and  at  Fountayne  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire.  This  scheme  had  really  been  proposed  eight 
hundred  years  before  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  earnestly 
exhorted  Egbert  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of  sees, 
by  converting  Monasteries  into  Cathedrals.* 

The  changes  made  at  this  period  were  generally  most  in- 
complete, a  curious  instance  of  which  is  shewn  in  the  evidence 
given  by  the  chapter  of  Lincoln  in  1854.  They  state  that 
their  statutes  were  embodied  previous  to  the  year  1440  and, 
therefore,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  this  kingdom.  The  duties  detailed  in  the  statutes 
relate  to  the  forms  and  proceedings  during  Divine  service  in 
the   Cathedral,   in   accordance  with   that   form   of  worship. 

•  Cathedral  CommiBaion,  1854,  Beport,  p. 
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**  The  statutes  have  not  been  re-modelled  at  the  time  of  or 
^' since  the  Beformation  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  per- 
"formance  of  Divine  service  according  to  the  Reformed 
"  Church  of  England."*  The  original  constitution  of  some 
of  the  other  Cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Hereford,  for  instance,  is  said,  almost  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  to  have  been  governed  by  custom,  by  injunction 
and  by  statutes  or  charters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  King 
Charles  I,  but  from  these  sources  no  very  distinct  information 
can  be  gathered  as  to  the  original  constitution.f 

I  will  now  give  the  substance  of  the  original  charter  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chester,  which  will  show  in  what  manner  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Beformation  intended  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  monastic  institutions. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  which  had,  according  to  Fuller, 
a  rental  of  ^£1073  a  year,  making  it  one  of  the  twenty  weal- 
thiest conventual  houses  in  England,  was  converted,  in  1541^ 
into  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  Chester.  The  objects  of  the  foundation  are  these  : — 
"  That  true  religion  and  the  genuine  worship  of  God  may  be 
"  therein  wholly  restored  and  reformed  after  the  primitive  or 
"  pure  standard  of  sincerity ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  the 
"  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  taught  and  the  Sacraments 
*'  of  our  saving  religion  rightly  administered,  good  moral 
"  discipline  maintained,  youth  freely  instructed  in  letters,  the 
"  old  and  infirm  suitably  provided  for,  and  lastly,  eleemosy- 
"  nary  largesses  to  the  poor,  the  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges 
"  and  all  other  ofiices  of  piety  may  from  thence  be  abundantly 
'*  diffused  into  all  the  adjacent  region,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
"  God  and  the  common  advantage  and  happiness  of  our  sub- 
"  jects."t  They  are  more  briefly  described  in  the  preamble  of 
the  statutes  : — "  That  the  pure  worship  of  God  may  be  main- 

*  Cathedral  CommiBsion,  App.  p.  253.    f  Ibid  Report,  p.  19. 
}  Cathedral  Commission  Appendix,  page  135. 
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"  tained  and  the  Holy  Gospel  assiduously  and  purely  preached 
"  and  besides  this,  that  to  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
**  faith  and  piety,  the  youth  of  our  realm  may  be  trained  up 
'*  in  sound  learning  and  the  poor  for  ever  maintained." 

The  duties  of  the  various  members  of  the  Church  were  as 
follows : — The  dean  is  required  to  take  an  oath  that  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  he  will  "well  and  faithfully  rule  and 
"  govern  this  Church  according  to  the  statutes,  and  that  he 
"  will  well  and  faithfully  keep  and  preserve,  and  see  that  others 
"  keep  and  preserve,  all  the  goods,  lands,  tenements,  revenues 
"  and  possessions,  rights  and  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
"  same,  and  all  other  things,  as  well  moveables  as  fixtures 
"  and  all  the  other  profits  of  the  same  Church."  *'  He  is 
"invested  with  full  authority  over  all  canons  and  other 
"  officers  of  the  Church,  to  reprove,  rebuke  and  exhort  them 
"  and,  if  need  be,  to  pimish  them  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
"  charter  gives  him  power  to  correct,  depose  and  expel  all  or 
"  any  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Church,  but  this  power 
"  seems  to  be  modified  by  the  statutes,  which  prescribe  the 
"  mode  in  which  ofienders  are  to  be  dealt  with.  He  is  to  see 
"  that  the  offices  of  Divine  worship  are  reverently  performed. 
"  He  is  himself  to  officiate  on  all  the  great  festivals.  He  is  to 
"  take  care  that  sermons  be  preached  upon  the  days  appointed, 
"  that  the  bv  ys  are  competently  instructed,  the  alms  distri- 
"buted  and,  generally,  that  every  member  of  the  body 
"faithfully  performs  the  duties  assigned  to  him.'*  He  is 
''to  maintain  an  honourable  and  sufficient  style  of  living, 
"  to  be  hospitable,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  economical  in 
"his  personal  expenditure.  He  and  the  receiver,  once  in 
"  every  year,  are  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  manors  and 
"  estates  of  the  Church.  A  register  is  to  be  made  of  the 
"  state  of  all  the  manors  and  buildings.  He  is  to  preach 
"  {per  86  aut  per  alium),  on  Easter  Day,  Good  Friday  and 
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"  Christmas  Day  and  generally  to  be  diligent  in  labouring  in 
"  the  Word  of  God,  especially  in  the  Cathedral  Church."* 

The  canons  are  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  will 
defend  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  Church  ;  "  that  they 
"  will  observe  the  statutes  and  maintain  the  observance  of  them; 
"  that  they  will  in  no  respect  hinder,  but  rather  promote  and 
"  advance  the  advantage  and  honour  of  the  Church,  as  far 
'*  as  it  can  lawfully  be  done  ;  and  that,  if  elected  to  any  office 
"  in  the  Church,  they  will  be  willing  to  undertake  it  and  to 
"  discharge  the  duties  of  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
"  Their  duty  is  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in 
"  preaching  God's  Word,  both  in  the  Cathedral  and  elsewhere, 
"  and,  in  particular,  to  preach  four  English  sermons  at  the 
"  least  in  the  said  Church  on  Sundays  (per  se  aut  per  alios)." 
(In  some  Cathedral  statutes  it  is  especially  enjoined  that  they 
are  to  provide  for  the  ministrations  of  religion  in  appropriated 
parishes  :  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  are  not  to  reap  without 
sowing  also.)  The  canons  are  '^  required  to  maintain  separate 
"  establishments,  except  under  special  circumstances  ;  and  so 
*'  to  expend  the  income  which  they  derive  from  the  Church 
**  as  to  be  neither  penurious  nor  extravagant."  In  certain 
cases  the  canons  may  establish  a  common  table.  ''They 
"  are  to  show  all  respect  and  obedience  to  the  dean  as  their 
**  head  and  chief,  and  to  exercise  hospitality." 

The  duty  of  hospitality  is  more  strongly  enforced  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  where  it  is  stated,  in 
reference  to  a  certain  residence  of  twenty-one  days,  that  "  they 
"  must  give  notice  to  the  chapter  when  those  twenty-one  days 
"  begin  ;  and  for  that  whole  time  let  them  live  more  daintily 
"  than  they  used  to  do  at  other  times  in  the  year,  entertaining 
"  the  choir  and  inviting  the  citizens  and  strangers,  as  becomes 
**  persons  keeping  hospitality."  And  the  statutes  further 
appropriate  certain  lands  and  tenements,  "that  the  canons 

•  Cathedral  Commission  Appendix,  pp.  126  and  127, 


"resident,  who  as  fax  as  they  are  ahle  keep  up  hospitality 
"  (a  thing  by  fer  the  most  grateful  to  God  and  man)  may  go 
"  on  prosperously  in  their  affairs/'* 

The  vice-dean  is  to  take  precedence  next  to  the  dean  and, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  to  show  superior  diligence 
and  circumspection.  The  receiver  is  to  receive  payments  due 
to  the  Church,  superintend  outlying  estates,  and  see  that 
all  dilapidations  thereupon  are  duly  repaired.  The  treasurer 
is  to  have  the  guardianship  of  die  fabric  of  the  Church, 
to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  as  well  as  the  official  houses,  except 
those  of  the  dean  and  canons.  ''  He  is  also  to  provide  all  the 
"  requisite  material  for  the  furniture  and  fitting  of  the  Church 
"  and  choir ;  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber 
"  for  building  be  kept  in  store ;  to  see  that  the  dean  and 
'*  canons  keep  their  houses  in  proper  repair,  and  if  they  neg- 
"  lect  to  do  so  to  repair  them  at  their  expense."  "  He  is  also 
"  to  have  charge  of  the  sacristy,  to  see  that  all  the  sacred 
**  implements,  vestments  and  records  are  duly  preserved.* 't 

The  greater  officers  of  the  Church  are  few  in  number  in  the 
Cathedrals  of  conventual  origin,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
they  were  more  or  less  completely  re-modelled  at  the  Refor- 
mation. At  Chester  the  original  constitution  only  appoints  six 
canons,  which  was  the  common  number,  but  there  were  eight  at 
Ely,  ten  at  Worcester  and  twelve  at  Westminster,  Canterbury, 
Durham  and  Winchester,  respectively.  Very  curiously,  the 
Cathedrals  of  secular  canons  which,  before  the  Beformation, 
had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  monastic  orders,  after  that 
period  exhibited  a  greater  resemblance  than  any  other  insti- 
tutions in  England  to  tbe  monastic  houses.  The  number  of 
their  prebendaries  or  canons,  who  in  position  were  equal  to 
the  ordinary  monks,  was  very  considerable :  in  Exeter  it  was 
twenty-four,  Chichester  twenty-eight,  Lichfield  twenty-seven, 
St.  Pauls  thirty,  York  thirty-six.  Wells  forty-nine,  Lincoln 

^  OathednU  Commission  Appendix,  p.  47.     f  Ibid,  p.  137. 


fifty-two,  and  Salisbury  fifty-three.  From  these  larger  chapters 
the  canons  residentiary,  the  precentor,  treasurer  and  chancellor 
were  to  be  chosen.  There  were  generally  an  equal  number  of 
minor  canons,  or  vicars  choral  under  the  canons.  One  of  the 
members  of  these  Cathedrals  of  the  Old  Foundation  is 
described  as  follows  :^^ 

**  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  is  distinct  from 
''  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  diocese.  To  him  was  committed 
''  the  department  of  theology  and  learning  in  general.  It  was 
''  his  duty  to  superintend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
"  choif,  and  to  see  that  they  were  well  and  distinctly  read ;  to 
'*  preach,  and  to  arrange  the  cycle  of  preachers  both  in  the 
''  Cathedral  Church  and  elsewhere ;  to  deliver  theological 
''lectures;  to  nominate  schoolmasters  in  the  city  and  in 
"  other  places ;  to  preserve  the  sacred  books  used  in  the 
"  choir  and  the  library  of  the  Church  ;"  (at  Salisbury  he  was 
required  to  bind  or  mend  the  books  of  the  library  as  well  as 
of  the  Church,  at  his  own  expense ;)  ^'  to  keep  the  chapter 
''  seal,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasurer ;  to  write  the  letters 
**  of  the  chapter  and  a  record  of  all  proceedings."* 

There  was  no  enactment  in  the  Cathedrals  of  later  founda- 
tion that  the  bishop  should  take  part  in  the  celebration  of 
Divine  worship ;  but  the  chapter  was  to  form  a  council  to 
their  diocesan.  '  In  the  statutes  of  Ely  it  is  enacted  that 
"  not  only  Christ's  Holy  Gospel  may  be  diligently  and  purely 
"  preached  by  learned  and  grave  men,  who,  after  the  example 
"  of  the  primitive  Church,  may  assist  the  bishop,  as  his 
*'  presbytery,  in  all  weightier  matters ;  but  that  also  heresies 
"  and  false  doctrines  may  be  checked  and  expelled/'f 

The  missionary  character  of  the  Cathedrals  is  exemplified 
at  Canterbury  by  the  siii  preachers,  who  were  originally 
appointed  that  the^  might  preach  in  the  Cathedral,  in  the 
country  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  and  in  the  paiishes 
where  the  chapter  held  property. 

•  Cathedral  Oommifaion  Fimt  Beporty  p.  tL     i  Ibid,  p,  z. 
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I  will  now  ennmerate  the  inferior  officers  of  Chester  Ca- 
thedral of  whom  the  most  important  were  the  minor  canons. 
To  them  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  singing  the  praises  of  Grod 
perpetually  in  His  Church.  On  admission  they  swear  "  to 
**  show  due  ohedience  and  respect  to  the  dean  and  canons 
"  and  have  strict  regard  to  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
"  Cathedral  Church."  "  The  precentor,  who  is  chosen  from 
*^  among  them,  is  to  appoint  the  order  of  the  music  for  Divine 
"  Service  and  to  lead  the  singers  in  the  performance  of  it  in 
"  the  choir."  The  duty  of  the  lay  clerks  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  minor  canons.  "  They  and  all  the  other  officers 
"  of  the  Church  are  to  wear  livery  gowns,  the  material  for 
"  which  is  to  be  provided  annually  by  the  dean  and  receiver, 
"  at  Christmas.  The  precentor  is  to  report  the  absences 
"  from  Divine  Service  both  of  the  dean  and  chapter  and  of 
"  all  inferior  officers.  He  is  to  preside  at  the  first  table  in 
''  the  hall,  and  to  be  the  morum  censor  there,  seeing  that 
"  silence,  order  and  propriety  of  conduct  be  observed  by  all 
"  present."  The  duty  of  the  sacrist  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
interior  of  the  Church,  with  all  vestments,  books,  cups,  records 
and  other  apparatus.  He  is  also  to  provide  the  requisite  supply 
of  wine,  wax  and  candles  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service. 
**  He  is  also  to  visit  the  sick  within  the  precincts  of  the 
**  Church,  and  receive  their  confession,  and  to  administer 
''the  sacraments.  He  is  to  take  charge  of  the  oblations 
"  made  in  the  Cathedral  and  to  hand  them  over  for  the  use 
'*  of  the  Church." 

"The  eight  choristers  are  to  be  boys  of  tender  age  and 
"  with  good  musical  voices,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  upon, 
"  serve  and  sing  in  the  choir,  at  all  times  of  Divine  Service, 
"  under  the  direction  of  the  precentor.  The  master  of  the 
"  choristers  is  to  be  a  man  of  honest  report  and  good  life, 
"  skilled  in  the  art  of  singing  and  playing  the  organ ;  and 
"  he  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in 
"  playing  the  organ  and  singing  in  Divine  Service," 
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"  The  head  master  of  the  school  is  to  he  a  Latin  and  Greek 
**  scholar,  of  good  character  and  pious  life,  and  imhued  with 
"  the  faculty  of  teaching.  His  duty  is  to  instruct  the  twenty- 
"  four  boys,  and  all  others  who  frequent  the  school  for  the 
"  purpose  of  learning  grammar,  in  religious  knowledge  and 
"sound  learning.  He  is  to  report  to  the  dean  every  slow 
'*  and  stupid  boy,  who  shows  an  indisposition  to  learn,  that  he 
"  may  be  removed  from  the  school."  He,  as  well  as  the  under 
master,  is  required  to  wear  a  livery  gown.  Either  of  them 
may  be  removed  or  deposed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  if 
idle  or  negligent  or  incapable  of  teaching.  "  The  twenty- 
"  four  grammar  scholars  are  to  be  poor  and  friendless  boys, 
"  who  have  some  capacity  for  learning,  and  who  are  able  to 
"  read  and  write,  and  are  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
"  rudiments  of  grammar.  They  are  to  be  maintained  at  the 
"cost  of  the  Church  until  they  have  acquired  a  tolerable 
"  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar,  and  can  speak  and  write  in 
"  that  language.  Every  slow  and  dull  boy  is  to  be  expelled 
"  by  the  dean,  that  he  may  not,  like  a  drone,  consume  the 
"  honei/  of  the  bees.  The  boys  are  to  wear  gowns  and  to  attend 
"  Divine  service  on  all  festivals."  The  dean  and  chapter  say 
nothing  about  exhibitions  at  the  Universities ;  but  the  head 
master  states  that  origiually  provision  was  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  four  scholars  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  at  several  of  the  other  Cathedrals. 

"  The  six  beadsmen  must  be  poor  and  indigent  persons,  or 
"  who  have  been  disabled  and  mutilated  in  battle,  or  such  as 
"  are  enfeebled  by  age,  or  otherwise  disabled  and  reduced  to 
"  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Their  duty  is,  so  far  as  their 
"  infirmities  will  permit,  to  be  present  every  day  at  Divine 
"  Service  in  the  choir,  to  be  attentive  to  the  prayers,  to  keep 
**  the  Church  clean,  to  ring  the  bells,  &c.  They  are  also  to 
"  wear  livery  gowns." 

In  addition  there  are  several  purely  secular  officials  con- 


nected  with  the  Cathedral.  The  bud^  is  to  serve  oat 
meat  and  drink  to  those  who  mess  at  the  common  table,  and 
to  purchase  provisions  for  the  table  of  the  minor  canons 
and  officers.  The  porters  are  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  gates, 
to  keep  guard  upon  the  doors  and  outlets  of  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  and  shut  and  open  them  as  directed  by  the  dean  or 
vice-dean.  They  are  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  be  open  at 
night,  except  by  the  express  order  of  the  dean  or  vice-deao. 

**  One  of  the  porters  is  also  to  officiate  as  barber,  and  to 
"  cut  hair  and  shave,  without  charge,  all  the  members  and 
"  officers  of  the  church." 

The  form  of  the  tonsure  had  always  been  an  important 
point  in  ancient  religious  controversies.  The  British  and  the 
Bomish  sections  of  the  early  Church  had  quarrelled  about  it 
as  fiercely  as  churchmen  of  the  present  day  have  done  about 
matters  equally  unimportant.  Canons  have  been  enacted  on 
the  subject  At  the  synod  held  at  Winchester,  under  Arch- 
bishop Bichard,  A.D.  1174,  it  was  decreed,  "  that  clerks,  who 
'^  wear  long  hair,  are  to  be  clipped,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
"  by  the  archdeacon."  * 

There  were  also  a  cook  and  an  under  cook  to  prepare  all 
provisions  for  the  common  table.  For  the  management  of 
this  common  table  in  the  hall  one  of  the  clergy  was  to  be 
chosen  as  seneschal  or  steward  for  the  year.  This  completes 
the  staff  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  Chester. 
In  some  other  Cathedral  Churches  the  lay  officers  were  more 
numerous.  £ly  possessed  a  bridge-reeve,  Norwich  a  keeper 
of  the  ferry,  Peterborough  a  cupbearer,  Worcester  a  caterer, 
and  Canterbury  a  band  of  sacbutteers  and  cometteers.  Thus 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  English  Beformatiou  designed  that 
our  Cathedrals  should  be  institutions  of  a  collegiate  ohAraoter, 
that  the  clergy  belonging  to  them  should  permanently  live 
within  their  precincts,  should  be  engaged  in  the  daily  oelebra- 

*  Hook's  LiTes  of  the  Arcbbishops,  toI.  ii,  p.  632. 
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tion  of  religious  worship,  that  their  preaching  aiid  learning 
should  influence  the  rest  of  the  diocese,  and  that  a  school 
for  the  training  of  the  young  should  form  an  essential  and 
prominent  part  of  the  establishment. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  scheme  was  in  no 
instance  ftiUy  carried  out.  The  common  table  was  never 
instituted  at  Chester.  Indeed  in  many  cases,  though  the 
Grown  gave  up  the  abbeys  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  their 
broad  lands  were  reserved  to  gratify  some  favourite  of  the  hour, 
and  the  chapter  had  not  the  means  of  performing  all  the  task 
entrusted  to  it.  It  is  true  the  rent  rolls  of  Durham,  West- 
minster, Canterbury,  Winchester  and  Windsor  were  large,  but 
these  were  exceptions;  they  were  much  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church.  The  Welsh  chapters 
and,  indeed,  some  of  the  English  were  most  meagrely  endowed. 

In  a  very  able  paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Man- 
chester, by  Mr.  Akroyd,  a  heavy  charge  was  brought  against 
the  nineteenth  century  that  it  had  not  built  any  great  Church 
or  Minster  which  could  compare  with  the  works  of  the  past. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  only  half  the  truth.  Our 
forefathers  were  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Abbey- 
Churches  for  four  or  five  centuries— for  about  fifteen  genera- 
tions ;  the  present  generation,  which  is  said  to  have  built  from 
three  to  four  thousand  Churches  at  a  cost  of  <fil  1,000,000,  has 
not  fbrgotten  our  ancient  Cathedrals,  which  it  found  in  a  most 
neglected  condition  ;  and  if  it  has  not  thought  fit  to  build  any 
new  Minster  to  its  own  praise  and  glory,  it  has  at  any  rate,  in 
a  reverent  spirit,  striven  to  preserve  those  which  by-gone  ages 
have  committed  to  its  care.  Very  large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  restoration  of  our  Cathedrals :  in  twenty-five 
years  considerably  more  than  £100,000  on  York  Minster,  the 
glory  of  the  northern  province ;  more  thao  dB63,000  on  Canter- 
bury ;  and  sums  of  from  £30,000  to  £50,000  on  several  others.* 

*  Chidiester,  Dnrham,  Ely,  Hereford  See. 
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Indeed,  all  of  them  have  undergone  some  restoration.  Be- 
sides the  Cathedrals,  very  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
some  of  our  fine  old  parish  Churches,  such  as  Doncaster,  which 
has  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  £50,000 ;  St.  Mary  Bedcliffe, 
Bristol;  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Taunton,  which  glories  in 
the  noblest  tower  in  the  west  country ;  Wimborne  Minster, 
Malvern  Priory,  Sherborne  Abbey  &c.*  Thanks  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  present  age  and  the  genius  of  Gilbert  Scott,  our 
Cathedrals  rise  in  greater  stateliness  and  beauty  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Bebellion,  or  perhaps  since  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  course  of  time  has  wrought  one  curious  effect  on  our 
Cathedrals;  it  has  practically  introduced  a  division  of  labour 
among  them.  The  original  idea  was  that  each  was  to  be  in 
various  ways  the  religious  metropolis  of  a  little  district.  At 
the  close  of  three  centuries  the  greatly  increased  facilities  of 
communication  have  frustrated  this  scheme ;  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  abhorrent  of  isolated  communities ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  most  of  these  Cathedral  bodies  devote  themselves  par- 
ticularly to  one  of  the  functions  for  which  they  were  founded. 
The  Cathedral  of  Oxford  is  simply  a  college,  nothing  more ; 
that  of  Durham,  largely  connected  with  the  University  of 
that  city ;  that  of  Ely,  partly  connected  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  means  of  its  Regius  Professorships  ;  that  of 
Westminster,  with  a  public  school.  All  the  canonries  of 
Manchester,  and  two  of  those  of  Westminster,  will,  for  the 
future,  be  annexed  to  parochial  cures.  The  schools  attached  to 
the  Cathedrals  have  not  as  a  rule  fulfilled  the  intention  of  their 
founders,  which  was  that  they  should  be  nurseries  for  the 
universities  and  the  Church,  and  they  have  not  generally  kept 
pace  with  the  better  endowed  schools  around  them.     Several 

*  These  restorations  have  sometimes  been  aided  by  more  distant  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Cotton  Chapel  attached  to  Boston  Chnrch  was 
restored  at  the  expense  of  the  greater  Boston  in  the  United  States — Cotton,  a 
leading  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  being  a  native  of  the  former  town. 


Cathedrals,  as  Chichester,  Wells,  Exeter  and  Lichfield,  have 
theological  colleges  attached  lo  them,  hut  they  are  all  very 
small ;  and  public  opinion  is  strongly  opposed  to  small 
colleges.  A  few  have  some  connection  with  neighbouring 
training  colleges  for  schoolmasters.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  crowded  congregations  at  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster,  Chester  &c.,  and  those  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  The  circumstances  around  the  Cathedral  of  Lanca- 
shire on  the  busy  banks  of  the  Irwell,  closely  hemmed  in  by 
more  than  half  a  million  souls,  are  entirely  different  from 
those  around  that  pleasant  hill  rising  amidst  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire,  where  the  grand  old  Cathedral  of  Ely,  once 
a  Benedictine  monastdl7,  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
town. 

Our  Cathedrals  have  always  been  most  dissimilar ;  the  rules 
which  might  be  just  to  some  would  be  most  unjust  to  others  ; 
and,  whilst  public  opinion  allots  the  precincts  in  the  quiet 
Cathedral  close  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  study  of  sacred 
literature,  it  hopes  that  the  canonries  in  our  populous  cities 
may  render  assistance  to  those  who  are  striving  with  the 
many  and  varied  diflBculties  of  the  present  time.  But  it  is 
very  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  on  the  question  of  Ca- 
thedral reform,  a  question  which  can  be  best  answered  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  labours  and  designs  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

'  If  any  one  during  the  present  century  has  laboured  more 
than  his  fellows  to  give  practical  effect  to  one  part  of  the 
original  design  of  a  Cathedral,  and  that  the  missionary  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  it  was  Daniel  Wilson,  the  late  able  and  zealous 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  During  the  five  and  twenty  years  he 
filled  that  important  see,  his  constant  aim  was  to  build  a 
Cathedral  Church,  and  to  attach  to  it  a  body  of  clergy  whose 
works  and  whose  influence  should  be  felt  through  the  whole 
diocese.   This  indeed  was  the  day  dream  of  his  long  episcopate. 


It  18  impossible  to  foretell  what  changes  may  be  in  store 
for  the  Church  at  home,  especially  as  to  the  number  and 
position  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  what  changes  may  in 
consequence  be  made  in  the  Cathedral  clergy.  Whether 
changes  take  place  or  not,  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper 
than  by  joining  in  the  prayer  contained  in  the  Charters  of 
the  Cathedrals  founded  by  Henry  VIII,  which  has  already 
been  used  in  a  similar  place  by  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  enquiring  into  the  Cathedral  Churches  in  England,  that 
Capitular  Foundations  may  "  ever  maintain  the  worship  and 
"  promote  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  ;  that  Christ's  Holy 
"  Gospel  may  be  diligently  and  purely  preached,  and  the 
"  sacraments  of  our  saving  religion  rightly  administered  by 
"  learned  and  grave  men,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  primi- 
"  tive  Church,  may  assist  the  bishop  as  his  presbytery  in  all 
**  weightier  matters ;  that  the  youth  of  the  realm  may  be  trained 
"  up  in  sound  learning,  the  old  and  infirm  suitably  provided 
"  for ; "  and  that  from  each  Cathedral  Church,  as  the  spiritual 
metropolis  of  the  diocese,  "  all  works  of  piety  and  charity 
"  may  be  abundantly  diflTused  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God, 
**  and  the  common  advantage  and  happiness  of  the  subjects 
**  of  this  realm." 


ON  THE   ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS,  WITH   SOME 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  AMENDMENT. 

By  William  Eees  Esq,,  District  Auditor. 
[BiAO  18th  Febbuabt,  1864.] 


In  proposing  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Poor  Laws,  with 
''suggestions  for  their  amendment/'  I  had  certain  definite 
objects  in  view  which,  I  candidly  state  to  you,  I  hoped  by 
means  of  the  Historic  Society  to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
that  larger  body,  society  at  large.  They  are  objects  intimately 
connected  with  social  science,  and  therefore  properly  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  Scientific  Section  of  this  Society. 
And  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  heard  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  not  as  having  taken  them  up 
as  a  favourite  study,  but  because  from  my  oflBcial  position  I 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  their 
operation. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  of 
reasonable  length,  to  go  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  Poor 
Laws  of  England  ;  but,  before  stating  the  particular  topics 
which  I  propose  to  discuss,  I  will  just  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  legislation  on  the  subject 
and  the  prominent  causes  leading  to  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lating. 

The  decline  of  feudalism  rendered  legislation  of  an  effectual 
character  possible,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  the  feudal  system  contributed  largely  to  the 
letting  loose  upon  the  country  of  wandering  bauds  of 
retainers — men  who  had  no  honest  means  of  earning  their 
bread.     There  were  at  all  events  in  that  transition  period  such 
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banda preying  upon  the  well-to-do  classes.  The  generic  name  of 
Poor  comprised  this  class,  described  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII 
and  the  reigns  immediately  succeeding,  as  "  valiant  and  sturdy 
"  beggars ; "  the  class  of  old  and  infirm ;  and  the  class  of  sick 
and  impotent ;  besides  a  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  women 
who  were  destitute  simply  because  they  were  idle.  Early 
legislation  contemplated  no  relief  save  through  the  house  of 
correction  for  the  first  class,  and  for  such  of  the  last  as  re- 
fiised  the  work  provided  for  them  by  the  overseers. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  in  the  ages  preceding  the  period 
referred  to,  the  poor  had  been  relieved,  seeing  that  poor  there 
doubtless  were  always.  No  doubt  the  chief  means  was  the 
dole  of  the  monastic  houses.  The  Reformation  put  a  stop  to 
this  source.  The  means  available  formerly  had  passed  for 
the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who  recognised  no 
obligation  to  bestow  any  of  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 
They  gladly  laid  hold  (as  a  most  convenient  theory),  upon 
the  text,  '*  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  a  text 
which  too  many  in  all  ages  find  a  comfortable  one  when  their 
consciences  demand  an  excuse  for  spurning  the  beggar  from 
their  gate.  The  necessity  of  providing  means  for  meeting 
and  correcting  the  evil,  which  every  year  forced  itself  with 
increased  urgency  upon  public  attention,  produced  contri- 
vances of  a  varied  description,  which  experience  proved  to  be 
utterly  inadequate.  The  first  requirement  was  money.  Steps 
were  taken  to  draw  from  the  wealthy  in  each  parish  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  As  the  selfishness 
of  the  opulent  neutralized  this  contrivance,  compulsory  poor 
rates  were  resorted  to  ;  and  the  officers  termed  Overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  for  a  time.  Governors  of  the  poor,  were  ap- 
pointed to  manage  these  matters.  There  were  two  objects 
to  be  gained,  one  being  the  relief  of  the  really  poor,  the 
other  the  punishment  of  the  wilfully  idle  and  the  forcing 
them  to  work.      For   the    latter   the   most  obvious  means 
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suggested  were  public  whipping  and  the  house  of  correction. 
Various  modifications  of  the  law  were  effected  year  by  year, 
until  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  sys- 
tem was  organised  upon  which  all  subsequent  legislation  has 
been  based. 

There  are  four  recognised  elements  in  the  subject  matter^  of 
poor  relief,  viz. : — 

1.  Mendicancy. 

2.  Old  age  and  infirmity. 

3.  Bastardy. 

4.  Lunacy. 

By  the  first,  probably  more  than  by  any  other,  a  provision 
for  poor  relief  was  forced  upon  men's  attention.  At  home 
the  door  was  daily  beset  with  wandering  beggars.  Abroad 
there  was  no  stirring  without  falling  in  with  noisy  mendicants 
supplicating  or  demanding  money.  Nobody  likes  this  annoy- 
ance. It  affects  now,  and  did  in  those  days  affect,  more  than 
reports  of  unseen  sickness  and  starvation.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  effectually  to  mitigate  this  evil  without  having 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  old,  the  sick,  the  infirm. 

Again,  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  luxury  came 
also  disregard  to  moral  conduct.  There  was  from  some  cause 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children.  For 
these,  with  their  wretched  mothers,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide. 

As  to  the  case  of  Lunatics,  the  crass  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed, a^d  which  only  the  enlightenment  of  a  very  recent 
period  has  served  to  dissipate,  hindered  any  care  being  be- 
stowed upon  them.  And  we  accordingly  find  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1744,  in  an  act  known  as  the  Vagrant  Act,  that 
provision  was  made  for  the  taking  custody,  by  public  officers, 
of  this  class  of  persons.  By  the  20th  section  of  that  act  the 
justices  were  empowered  to  "  direct  constables,  churchwardens 
"  and  overseers  of  the  poor  to  apprehend  lunatic  and  insane 
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"  persons,  and  cause  them  to  be  locked  up  in  some  secure 
"place,  and,  if  the  justices  deem  it  necessary,  to  he  there 
"  chained."  I  imagine  that  few  persons  could  be  found  in  our 
day  to  regard  such  an  enactment  with  any  degree  of  favour. 

I  now  come  to  another  branch  of  my  subject,  namely,  the 
persons  to  whom  the  legislature  has,  in  its  wisdom,  cousigned 
the  duty  of  providing  for  vagrants,  beggars,  the  sick,  infirm 
and  idle,  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  their  offspring,  and 
lunatics,  together  with  sundry  other  duties,  all  of  which  taken 
together  must  suppose  the  possession,  by  the  persons  so 
charged,  of  administrative  abilities  of  a  very  high  order  indeed. 

Provision  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  was  at  first  (I 
mean  in  post  Reformation  days  at  least),  committed  to  Church- 
wardens (see  27  Henry  VIII,  cap.  25).  The  whole  com- 
munity consisted  or  was  supposed  to  consist  of  Christian 
people — members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Churchwardens 
represent  and  are  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  order  of  deacons — 
that  order  upon  which,  by  apostolic  decree,  devolved  the  care 
of  the  poor,  but  which  for  centuries  existed  as  an  ofiSce  in 
name  only. 

To  assist  churchwardens  substantial  householders  desig- 
nated "  Overseers  of  the  poor*'  were  appointed.  To  these  were 
added,  in  certain  large  towns,  "  collectors  and  governors  of 
"the  poor"  (see  18th  Elizabeth,  cap.  3).  It  appears,  however, 
that  between  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  Overseers 
and  Governors  of  the  poor,  the  poor  were  so  badly  cared  for 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  that  a  commission  under  the  great 
seal  was  issued  "  for  putting  in  execution  the  law*  for  the 
"  relief  of  the  poor."  So  that  the  poor-law  commissioners, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  in  our  days,  are  not  the  first 
body  of  the  kind  known  in  England.  They  issued  orders 
and  directions  which  evinced  much  wisdom ;  but  their  own 
existence  was  temporary,  and  the  abuses  which  they  endea- 
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Toured  to  correct^  and  which  were  doubtless  corrected  partially 
and  temporarily,  soon  revived  and  flourished. 

Acts  of  parliament,  one  after  another,  were  passed  to 
remedy  flagrant  evils.  A  great  efibrt  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  George  III,  in  the  statute  known  as  "  Gilbert's  Act,"  which 
proposed  to  transfer  from  one  set  of  men  called  overseers  to 
another  set  called  guardians,  of  the  same  class  however,  the 
charge  of  relieving  the  poor.  It  was  intended  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superior  officer  called  a  visitor,  whose  powers  were 
of  a  somewhat  despotic  character,  to  restrain  the  new  body 
of  guardians  from  nefarious  practices  and  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  statute,  however,  failed ;  first,  because  the  adoption  of  it 
was  made  optional  with  the  parishes,  and  secondly,  because 
it  was  wretchedly  inadequate  in  its  provisions  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  It  was 
adopted  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  things 
remained  as  they  were  until  the  flagrant  peculations,  perver- 
sions and  abuses,  fully  exposed  by  the  Commission  of  1832, 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  "  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,"  in 
1834. 

No  one  who  has  not  experience  of,  or  had  practical  acquain- 
tance with,  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  act  of  parliament  to 
remedy  acknowledged  evils  can  conceive  the  obstacles  which 
meet  every  step  of  the  progress  of  effecting  a  cure  by  this 
means  for  social  disorders.  So  great  was  the  jealousy  mani- 
fested of  giving  what  was  considered  unconstitutional  powers 
to  bodies  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  that  whilst  the 
*'Poor  Law  Amendment  Act"  was,  in  its  main  provisions, 
passed,  the  power  of  dealing  with  **  Gilbert  Unions,"  and 
bodies  incorporated  under  local  acts  for  the  government  of 
poor  relief,  was  withheld.  Hence  we  see  that,  whilst  the 
poor-law  commissioners  gradually  introduced  the  new  order 
of  things,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  there  still  remain 
anomalies  in  the  shape  of  peculiar  local  law  and  practice,  often 
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either  sheltering  abuses,  or  hindering  the  introduction  of 
improvement.  The  act  itself  was  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
although  experience  has  made  various  amendments  requisite 
which  subsequent  legislation  has  either  effected,  or  by 
bungling  efforts  attempted  to  effect  and  failed. 

I  have  in  this  sketch  just  glanced  only  at  the  history  of 
the  poor  law,  which  will  be  found  more  detailed  (in  common 
with  much  extraneous  matter  which  might  have  been  well 
omitted),  in  Sir  George  NichoUs's  volumes.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  a  few  points  upon  which  it  is  manifest  that  a 
change  is  either  actually  impending,  or  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  first  is  the  law  of  settlement.  By  this  law,  adapted 
to  a  ruder  age  when  we  had  just  emerged  from  that  state  of 
feudalism  to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  labouring  population 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  soil  of  the  feudal  lord,  were 
still  practically  regarded  as  belonging  to  particular  localities ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  being  bom  in  a  certain  parish,  having 
paid  rent  and  taxes  or  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade  in  a  place, 
was  held  to  constitute  a  claim  to  relief  there  and  not 
elsewhere.  Theoretically  the  king's  highway  is  regarded 
as  open  to  all.  Everybody  may  travel  where  he  will,  provided 
only  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging. 
Without  this,  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  operations  of  the  Vagrant 
Act,  and  may  be  sent  to  gaol  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  ;  but 
if  he  have  resided  in  a  place  for  a  time,  maintained  himself 
creditably  by  his  labour,  by  trade,  or  by  his  property,  or  dis- 
creditably by  other  means — let  him  fall  into  destitution,  and 
his  making  a  claim  to  relief  by  the  overseers  or  guardians 
involves  his  removal  by  force,  and  often  after  immense  law 
costs,  to  some  distant  place  in  which  himself,  his  father,  or 
his  grandfather  may  have  been  bom  or  apprenticed,  or  have 
rented  a  house.  The  law  of  settlement  ought  to  be  at  once 
and  for  ever  expunged  from  the  statute  book.     To  this  issue 
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the  five  years'  residence  device^  since  reduced  to  three  years, 
inevitahly  points.  Ireland  has  been  and  is  a  diiOaoulty  ;  never- 
theless the  great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  that 
country  has  almost  removed  it. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  constitution  of 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

It  was  intended  in  1884 — and  the  idea  is  probably  still 
believed  in  as  a  fact  by  the  outside  world — that  the  case  of 
every  pauper  relieved  should  come  before  the  board  at  their 
meetings.  Whatever  was  designed,  and  however  strictly  the 
law  may  in  some  primitive  districts  be  carried  out,  it  will 
astonish  some  to  be  informed  that  in  one  large  union  in  this 
county,  containing  a  population  of  more  than  100,000,  the 
board,  or  relief  section  of  the  board  administering  a  large 
portion  of  the  relief,  consists  of  one  guardian  assisted  by  a 
pauper. 

A  priori,  it  might  be  presumed  that  two  primary  qualifi- 
cations for  a  guardian  would  be — first,  a  disposition  to  benefit 
the  poor  by  relieving  and  raising  them,  and,  secondly,  an 
aptitude  for  administration.  Practically,  the  first  qualification 
is  the  saving  the  rates  of  the  parish  by  which  he  is  returned 
— on  the  one  hand  by  screwing  down  the  relief  given  to  the 
uttermost,  and  on  the  other  by  throwing  that  minimum  charge, 
if  possible,  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  union ;  whilst  the 
second  has  the  same  object  in  view,  but  by  another  means — 
namely,  by  keeping  down  the  salaries  of  the  really  working 
men,  the  relieving  officers  and  collectors.  A  few  have  sought 
and  do  seek  to  be  guardians  on  philanthropic  principles,  and 
a  few  such  are  elected.  But  they  are  generally  outnum- 
bered by  those  who  possess  the  special  qualifications  I  have 
described  and  by  others  who  make  the  board-room  the  road  to 
notoriety  and  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  their  connexions 
and  friends.  But  besides  these  elected  members  the  board  is 
said  to  comprise  gentlemen  who  may  be  fairly  expected  to 
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be  free  from  sordid  motiyes  and  considerations — namely, 
the  magistrates.  Alas !  from  some  caase  not  difficult  to  be 
di^ined^  this  superior  element  is  rarely  met  with.  Except 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasions  the  ex  officio  guardians 
are  not  found  at  their  posts.  Their  moral  influence  might 
possibly,  at  least  occasionally,  prevail  ;  but  I  have  known  it 
unblushingly  boasted  by  a  country  guardian,  who  was  told 
that  a  good  and  benevolent  object  would  be  supported  by  the 
sound  arguments  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  board, 
"  We  shall  beat  them  in  voting." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  tendency  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians, as  also  of  town  councils,  is  downwards  in  character 
and  tone. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  of  lunatics  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  sanitary  matters,  recent  legislation  has  given  them 
in  this  county,  to  a  large  extent,  the  power  to  expend  pubUc 
money  in  public  works.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  the 
million  and  a  half  voted  for  these  public  works,  whether  dis- 
tributed by  guardians  or  by  other  local  bodies,  a  very  small 
portion  will  reach  the  class  for  which  it  was  professedly 
designed,  whilst  the  works  themselves  would  be  more  econo- 
mically and  better  done  in  another  way.  The  Government  do 
not  admit  that  the  persons  to  be  benefited  are  paupers ;  and 
even  if  it  were  desirable  that  the  money  should  be  expended 
on  such  works  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  cotton  operatives, 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  are  not  the  persons  to  superintend 
them.  Sanitary  and  useful  objects  may  be  accomplished 
thereby,  but  I  predicted  from  the  first  that  cotton  operatives 
would  not  get  the  benefit ;  and  I  say  so  still. 

I  venture,  after  mature  consideration,  helped  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years  active  service  in  poor-law  matters,  to 
suggest  that  a  monthly  meeting  of  guardians  should  take  the 
place  of  the  weekly  one  ;  and  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  should 
in  the  meantime  be  administered  by  B.paid  chairman — a  man  of 
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Buperior  administrative  talent ;  and  I  am  sure  that  such  a  salary 
as  would  induce  such  a  man  to  take  the  office  would  prove  in 
the  end  a  matter  of  decided  economy.  He  should  be,  in  fact, 
the  head  superintendent  of  the  union  and  be  prepared  to  lay 
before  his  board  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  intervals  of 
their  meetings.  The  idea  of  an  office  something  like  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "  visitor  "  of  Gilbert's  act. 

I  may,  in  concluding  this  branch  of  my  subject,  mention 
that  because  it  was  felt  that  boards  of  guardians  had  enough 
to  do  in  caring  for  the  poor,  it  was  found  expedient  to  create 
local  boards  for  public  works  and  sanitary  operations.  This 
good  idea  is  now  set  at  nought ;  and  by  the  Nuisances  Bemoval 
Acts  and  the  Public  Works  Act  these  matters  are  to  some 
extent  thrown  upon  the  guardians,  who  when  they  meddle 
with  matters  which  are  so  wholly  without  their  province, 
will  assuredly  muddle  them. 

In  the  town  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the  poor-relief 
arrangements  present  two  features  which,  as  far  as  they  go, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  some  of  our  neighbours.  The 
officers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  a  superior 
officer,  styled  head-superintendent  ;  and  Mr.  Hagger,  the 
gentleman  who  now  holds  this  office,  exemplifies  the  value  and 
great  importance  of  it.  The  administration  of  out-relief  is 
ably  superintended  by  another  paid  officer,  to  whom  all  the 
relieving  officers  are  accountable. 

In  the  large  unions,  which  are  constructed  more  strictly 
according  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the  Com- 
missioners' orders,  the  clerk  has  no  authority,  and,  instead  of 
devoting  himself  solely  to  the  charge  of  the  union  and  its 
officers,  is  so  underpaid  as  to  be  obliged  to  eke  out  his  living 
by  other  pursuits. 

In  a  neighbouring  union  a  most  heterogenous  state  of 
things  exists — the  assistant-overseers  and  collectors  being 
in  some  parishes  appointed  by  vestry,  in  others  by  guardians. 
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In  the  latter  case,  some  under  one  order  of  the  poor-law  board, 
some  under  another.  The  arrangements  at  Everton,  at  West 
Derby,  at  Elirkdale,  at  Bootle  and  at  Fazakerley  all  differ  one 
from  the  other.  This  applies  to  the  rate  departmeiit ;  whilst 
the  out-relief  department  has  no  effectual  supervision,  and 
all  kinds  of  irregularity,  not  to  say  peculation  and  plunder, 
may  go  on  undetected  until  the  half-yearly  visit  of  the  auditor, 
who  is  expected  then  to  do  what  the  officers  of  the  union 
declare  the  whole  half-year  does  not  afford  one  person  time 
enough  to  get  through. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  there  should  be,  instead  of 
the  present  system,  a  paid  chairman  or  head -superintendent 
with  a  salary  of  say  £700  or  £800  a-year,  and  an  efficient  staff 
of  clerks.  All  the  collectors  and  relieving  officers  should  be 
directly  accountable  to  him.  He  should  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office  and  report  monthly  to  a 
meeting  of  deputies  from  each  township  in  the  union.  With 
an  apparent  increase  of  cost,  there  would  in  the  end  be  found 
a  real  saving  of  money,  and  the  work  of  all  the  officers  be  far 
better  done. 

The  changes  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  which 
must  and  will  shortly  be  effected,  will  naturally  result  in  an 
end  being  put  to  the  office  of  overseer — the  last  pretence  for 
continuing  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Union  Assessment 
Committee  Act  being  the  still  existing  and  discreditable  law 
of  settlement. 

In  the  year  1819,  by  the  Act  of  the  59th  George  III,  cap.  5, 
the  office  of  assistant  overseer  was  created.  I  shall  only  say 
with  regard  thereto,  that  its  functions,  powers  and  duties  are 
to  this  day  undefined.  By  that  statute  the  appointment  rests 
with  the  vestry,  but  there  are  assistant  overseers  appointed 
under  certain  orders  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  which 
orders  it  required  an  ex  post  facto  statute  to  legalize.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  law  relating  to  this  office  is  a  perfect  muddle. 
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and  to  show  how  it  may  be  amended  demands  a  larger  space 
than  I  can  venture  to  appropriate  in  a  paper  such  as  this. 

A  long  discussion  has  lately  occupied  the  public  press, 
in  relation  to  criminal  lunatics ;  and  it  is  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Goverment  to  alter  the  law  as  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  Home  Office  in  this  matter.  There  is,  however,  another 
point  which  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  forced  it- 
self upon  my  attention.  By  a  statute  passed  about  36  years  ago, 
the  maintenance  of  criminal  lunatics  was  made  a  charge  upon 
the  settlement  parish  ;  and  under  this  law,  or  rather  under  one 
which  in  1840  took  its  place,  the  rates  of  a  small  parish  in 
North  Lancashire  are  increased  about  threepence  in  the  pound 
annually.  Recently  the  charge  for  maintaining  pauper  lunatics 
has  been  transferred  from  parishes  in  unions  to  the  common 
fund ;  but,  strange  to  say,  criminal  lunatics,  whose  maintenance 
ought  in  fact  to  follow  that  of  other  criminals,  remain  a  charge 
upon  the  parish.  I  may  state  that  by  great  exertion  I  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  this  matter  so  urgently  under  the  notice 
of  the  poor-law  board,  that  the  blunder  may  possibly  be  recti- 
fied during  the  present  session. 

I  have  a  large  mass  of  matter  with  reference  to  that  most 
important  subject,  the  Audit  of  Public  Accounts,  to  the  uti- 
lizing which  I  purpose  devoting  a  portion  of  my  present 
temporary  exemption  from  official  duties.  The  subject  is  so 
large  as  to  be  inadmissible  into  this  paper;  but  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  impropriety  of  leaving  with 
public  bodies  the  power  of  appointing  their  own  auditors,  I 
state  the  following  fact: — Up  to  ftiohaelmas,  1845,  the 
accounts  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  had  been  periodically  exa- 
mined by  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  select  vestry.  Whether 
that  gentleman  had  ever  noticed  or  not  the  circumstance  I  am 
about  to  mention  I  do  not  know.  He  may  have  noticed  it,  but 
perhaps  did  not  remedy  the  evil  from  want  of  power.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  rate  book  contained  a  large  amount  of  property 
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of  a  certain  class  assessed,  but  in  respect  of  which  no  col- 
lection was  attempted.  After  my  appointment  as  district 
auditor,  I  called  upon  the  overseers  to  account  for  these 
assessments — informing  them  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to 
surcharge  them  if  they  did  not  collect  them.  The  issue 
was  that  not  less  than  £14,000  per  annum  has  been  for  many 
years  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  parish. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  qhow  that  the  appointment 
of  district  auditor,  under  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  101, 
has  benefited  the  parish  of  Liverpool  and  the  adjoining  town- 
ships to  the  extent  of  more  than  £20,000  per  annum.  The 
experience  of  nineteen  years  has,  however,  proved  to  me  the 
expediency  of  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to 
the  office  as  well  as  in  that  of  exercising  its  functions. 

The  great  advantage  which  its  existence  has  accomplished 
consists  in  its  affording  a  solid  basis  upon  which  to  rest  any 
efforts  to  arrest  the  peculations  and  frauds  which  every  now  and 
then  appear  in  the  newspapers  with  reference  to  public  com- 
panies and  savings  banks.  A  clumsy  enactment  of  last 
session,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  is  simply  a  Aitile  attempt, 
upon  a  most  erroneous  basis,  because  a  basis  of  compromise, 
to  arrest  an  enormous  evil. 

My  suggestions  for  amending  the  law,  both  as  to  assistant 
overseers  and  to  district  auditors,  must  be  reserved  to  another 
opportunity ;  and  I  have  now  only  to  thank  the  Society  for 
their  patience  in  listening  to  a  dry  paper,  for  the  tediousness 
of  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  is  the  only 
apology. 


SHAKSPEAEE  : 

An  Oration  delivered  at  the  Soiree  held  on  the 

20th  April,  1864,  in  celebration  of  the 

Shakspeare  Tercentenary. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  LL.D,,  D.C.L.,  I\8.A.,  dc, 
Honorary  Secretary, 


At  the  close  of  three  centuries,  in  which  the  English  nation 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  prosperous  and  progressive,  we  are 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  of  her  people. 
It  so  happens  that  this  Society  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  take 
action  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  appli- 
cation jQrom  its  Council,  resolved  upon  in  my  absence,  that  I 
occupy  my  present  position.  It  is  true  that  my  heart  would 
prompt  me,  at  any  time,  not  only  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
for  honouring  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  seek  for  it ; 
yet  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the  present  prominence  and 
publicity,  had  I  not  felt  that  the  request  was  equivalent  to  a 
command. 

Who  does  not  know  Shakspeare,  or  who  is  not  familiar  with 
his  writings  in  whole  or  in  part  ?  Happily,  they  have  not  been 
laid  aside,  like  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  by  the  tide  of  language 
flowing  on  in  its  changes  and  leaving  them  almost  stranded ; 
nor  have  they  reached  that  condition  in  which  words  are 
substituted  for  things,  when  men  gravely  discuss  the  qualities 
and  merits  of  an  author's  writings  of  which  they  have  not 
read  a  line.  Yet  how  few,  on  the  contrary,  know  Shakspeare 
as  he  ought  to  be  known ;  for,  it  is  one  thing  to  float  with 
the  current  of  public  sentiment,  applauding  its  favourites, 
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or  pouring  contempt  on  the  despised,  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  give  utterance  to  the  matured  result  of  independent 
judgment,  as  the  spontaneous  confession  of  our  own  faith. 

His  principal  writings  are  of  the  class  called  Dramatic,  a 
familiarity  with  which  is  thought  hy  some  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  play-going,  though  the  two  are  wholly  distinct. 
In  studying  the  literature  of  our  country  we  find  that  the 
Dramatic  occupies  a  large  section,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly 
important,  as  illustrative  of  language  customs  and  manners. 
But  we  find  that  it  occupies  a  higher  place  still.  A  tendency 
to  dramatic  narrative,  or  to  the  recounting  of  incidents  in 
dialogue  form,  is  inherent  in  all  men,  and  is  sometimes  an 
improvement  upon  every  other  form.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  tendency  to  representation  is  seen  in  the  mimicry  of  an 
infant ;  or  in  the  gesticulations  of  a  foreigner,  who  knows  that 
he  can  thus  repair,  in  a  great  degree,  his  deficiencies  of  speech. 
But  we  ought  not  to  defend  dramatic  writings  on  this  ground 
only  or  mainly,  supposing  they  required  defence.  However 
they  may  have  degenerated  in  any  country  or  at  any  period — 
and  what  theme  of  the  muses,  say  poetry,  music  or  eloquence, 
has  not  been  employed  to  injure  as  well  as  to  elevate  ? — they 
come  down  to  us  encircled  with  the  most  solemn  associations. 
The  oldest  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  historian  of  creation, 
drops  the  dry  narrative  after  the  first  few  sentences,  and  adopts 
the  dramatic  first  person  to  describe  the  creation  of  light. 
Nor  was  it  by  mere  accident  that  the  wisest  of  men  selected 
this  form  as  the  vehicle  for  his  Song  of  Songs.  It  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  though  the  characters  or  speakers  are  not 
formally  shown  by  the  printer ;  and  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
dialogues.  The  chief  speakers  are  the  Bridegroom  and  Bride ; 
but  there  are  also  the  Companions,  and  a  Chorus  of  Virgins. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  before  the  art  of  printing  was 
known,  the  principal  facts  of  Scripture  were  given  to  the 
people  in  dramatic  form,  as  in  the  Mystery  Plays  of  Chester. 
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These  formed  part  of  the  celebrations  for  Whitsun  week ; 
and  such  things  still  exist  at  a  few  primitive  and  remote 
places  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  in  other  departments  of  art,  dramatic  representations 
are  imitative,  and  they  are  avowedly  no  more.  They  are  not 
meant,  therefore,  to  deceive,  any  more  than  a  painting  or  a 
statue  is ;  nor  do  they  produce  that  effect  except  momentarily ; 
or  if  more  enduringly,  it  is  on  the  simple  child  of  nature 
who  is  a  stranger  to  art  and  artifice.  They  excite  in  us,  for 
the  time,  emotions  such  as  the  reality  would  awaken  ;  and  we 
admire  them  according  as  they  approximate  to  the  thing  re- 
presented. With  the  precise  subject  we  are  not  identified, 
though  we  expect  that  it  will  pr.esent  nothing  of  a  dangerous 
or  disagreeable  character.  We  sho.uld  admire  the  painter  who 
gave  us  a  forcible  representation  either  of  Judas  Iscariot  or  of 
the  beloved  disciple  ;  and  so  we  also  admire  an  able  dramatic 
artist,  whether  he  depicts  the  evil  passions  of  a  bad  man  or 
the  sublime  virtues  of  a  good  one.  In  some  departments  of 
art,  one  man's  labours  are  the  beginning,  middle  and  end ;  so 
completely,  that  even  an  old  frame  or  a  bad  light  cannot 
seriously  injure  a  first  class  painting.  In  others,  again,  there 
must  be  the  perfect  harmony  of  two  distinct  minds,  if  the 
effect  is  not  to  be  marred  ;  as  when  the  actor  understands  what 
he  reads  and  reads  what,  he  understands, — that  is  to  say,  when 
he  thoroughly  identifies  himself  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  and  successfully  conveys  them  to  others. 

Of  the  destinies  which  shaped  the  course  of  Shakspeare, 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  ;  but  in  its  rough-hewing  it  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  other  men.  As  schoolboy, 
youth,  and  man,  he  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  contingencies  ; 
he  underwent  the  same  process  of  education ;  he  looked  upon 
the  same  green  fields  and  blae  skies;  combated  the  same 
diflBculties;   exhibited   the  same    organs,  affections,   senses. 
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passions.  But,  one  man  is  gifted  with  a  species  of  second 
sight, — for  the  eye  of  imagination,  like  that  of  faith,  carries 
him  far  heyond  the  mere  outward  appearance ;  while  in  the 
stupid  animal-nature  of  another  the  words  of  the  poet  are 
verified, — 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 

There  is  evidence  that  besides  being  endowed  with  the  faculties 
which  blossomed  so  pleasantly  and  bore  such  rich  fruit,  he 
possessed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an  intelligent  mother ;  so 
that  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons,  and  other  accidents  in  his 
antecedents  and  surroundings,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  great  end.  In  the  arrangements  of  Providence  some 
men  are  drifted  into  a  position  mechanically ;  others  have  to 
fight  their  way  to  it  through  a  thousand  adverse  circumstances ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  in  that  of  Shakspeare,  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  wind  and  tide  are  the  given  conditions, 
and  the  steering  of  the  bark  is  the  personal  problem  to  be 
solved.  He  was  not  permitted  to  realise  all  his  own  seven 
stages  of  human  life,  but  passed  away  at  fifty-two,  like  a  lipe 
fruit  dropping  from  the  bough.  By  an  unusual  coincidence, 
the  day  of  his  death  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  birth,  both 
of  which  coincide  with  the  day  of  our  national  saint.  The 
red  cross  of  St.  George  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze 
for  centuries  ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the  recognised  blazon 
of  our  country,  so  long  will  the  name  of  Shakspeare  be  a 
household  word,  and  so  long  will  his  sentiments  be  written  in 
the  hearts  of  admiring  millions. 

The  language  of  his  writings  is  surrounded  by  just  such  a 
halo  as  gives  interest  to  the  expressions,  and  attracts  increased 
attention  to  the  thoughts.  The  latter  are  like  books  in  quaint 
bindings  or  like  pictures  in  mediaeval  frames.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  estimate  how  much  of  our  admiration  for  a  writer, 
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say  Bacon,  depends  upon  the  quaintness  of  diction  by  which 
he  surrounds  an  ordinary  thought,  and  how  some  of  the  best 
known  passages  are  marred  by  being  modernised,  or  expressed 
in  the  secular  language  of  daily  life.  But  after  making  all 
necessary  allowance  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  expressions  of  Shakspeare  are  truly  beautiful ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  an  advantage  that  we  can  admire  his  jewels  for  two 
reasons,  viz.,  first,  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  second  for 
the  elegance  of  their  setting.  Though  I  intended  to  speak 
only  in  general  terms,  to  the  avoidance  of  all  quotations,  and 
though  I  take  for  granted  that  all  present  are  familiar  with 
the  choicest  passages,  I  will  yet  venture  to  produce  one 
illustrative  extract. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  stndiied  : 

It  droppeth,  as  tlie  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  biess'd  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.     It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 

But  mercy  is  abote  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

It  is  said  that  Shakspeare  falsified  history,  and  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  the  impressions  which  he  gives  us  of  national 
and  personal  facts  are  sometimes  wide  of  the  truth.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  books  were  fewer  then  than 
now,  while  the  independent  investigation  of  original  documents 
was  rarely  attempted ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  look  at 
him  in  the  softened  light  of  his  own  time,  not  in  the  increased 
splendour  of  our  age.  The  objection  is  answered,  however, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  historian,  but 
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a  dramatist ;  and  that  be  purified  and  exalted  popular  senti- 
ment before  presenting  it  in  a  condition  for  representation. 
Yet  it  was  still  popular  sentiment,  and  be  bas  acted  just  as  a 
great  painter  who  clothes  prophets  and  apostles  in  the  Dutch 
rustic  costume  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  is  in  obedience  to  this  popular  sentiment  that  Macbeth — 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  intelligent  of  Scotland's  early 
monarchs — is  represented  as  an  assassin  and  a  regicide, 
trampling  on  the  sacred  duties  of  hospitality ;  that  Richard  III 
is  hump  backed ;  or  that  a  patient  and  persecuted  Jew,  from 
whom  the  pound  of  flesh  was  about  to  be  cut,  is  represented 
as  desirous  to  inflict  that  suffering  on  a  Christian.  There 
are  some  of  Shakspeare  s  works  which  appear  to  have  had 
no  basis  of  recognised  history  on  which  to  rear  the  super- 
structure ;  but,  as  is  usual  with  novelists,  incidents  of  private 
life,  known  to  the  author,  are  built  up  with  the  new  materials 
formed  by  imagination  alone.  At  the  present  moment,  inter- 
national events  of  profound  importance  call  up  vividly  some 
of  the  scenes  of  Hamlet ;  and,  probably,  there  are  more  than 
the  gravediggers  of  Denmark  who  would  now  say  that  there 
are  men  in  England  as  mad  as  the  slayer  of  Polonius.- 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  that  Shakspeare  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  so  familiar  does  he  appear  to  be 
with  its  processes  and  with  the  proceedings  of  courts.  But 
the  same  remark  might  be  made  by  a  surgeon,  a  soldier,  a 
mechanic,  or  a  divine  ;  for  with  the  occupations  of  all  of  them 
he  was  perfectly  familiar.  And  herein  consists  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  could  identify  himself  not 
with  one  class  of  persons  but  with  every  class.  He  could 
throw  himself  into  the  position  of  each  in  turn,  place  him- 
self in  that  person's  circumstances,  and  utter  his  thoughts  in 
language  adapted  to  his  condition  and  habits,  so  that  he 
was,  in  a  higher  sense  than  we  have  known  elsewhere,  "  his 
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"  own  and  all  mankind's  epitome."  His  general  trainings  his 
omnivorous  intellect,  his  versatile  talents,  his  varied  expe- 
riences,— all  contributed  to  qualify  him  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play  in  life ;  so  that  no  glaring  deformity  marks  his  labours, 
and  no  signal  failure  appeared,  to  mortify  himself  or  the 
successive  generations  of  his  admirers.  In  our  own  age,  the 
division  of  labour  causes  every  man  to  move  in  a  narrow 
circle,  and  to  make  a  deeper  groove  for  himself  in  proportion 
as  he  contracts  the  area  of  his  labour.  In  other  periods  of 
our  history,  a  different  set  of  causes  contributed  to  produce 
narrowness  of  mind  and  conventionality  of  thought;  and 
hence,  extended  information  is  always  rare,  and  so  is  extended 
sympathy ;  while  their  coincidence  in  the  same  person,  and  in 
so  high  a  degree,  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  witness  again.  As  logicians  say,  the  greater  the 
comprehension  the  less  the  extension ;  that  is,  the  larger  the 
concurrence  of  qualities  required,  the  fewer  there  be  that 
possess  them.  To  use  his  own  expression  put  into  the  lips 
of  Hamlet,  "  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all ;  "  or  we 
may  say  of  him  as  Byron  said  of  Sheridan, — that  nature 
formed  only  one  such  person,  and  that  she  broke  the  die 
in  the  process  of  moulding  him. 

The  witticisms  which  are  scattered  through  his  works,  the 
quaint  sayings,  the  homely  popular  proverbs,  the  allusions  to 
implements  which  have  become  objects  in  the  collection  of 
the  antiquary,  and  the  punning  or  other  allusions  to  popular 
manners  and  customs,  constitute  of  themselves  a  string  of 
literary  pearls.  Like  Falstaff,  he  was  not  only  witty  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ;  and,  if  all  his  reflected  rays 
were  withdrawn  from  some  of  our  modem  publications,  these 
would  be  left  in  comparative  darkness.  On  some  occasions 
he  paid  too  high  a  price  for  his  jewels,  introducing  puns  where 
they  injure  rather  than  improve ;  but,  whether  his  pure  dia- 
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monds  or  bis  fictitious  ones  are  appropriated,  the  pilferers 
rarely  allude  to  the  existence  of  a  previous  owner. 

It  is  said  that  one  important  test  of  a  poet's  excellence  is 
his  ability  to  depict  a  scene  in  words  so  accurately  that  a 
painter  could  represent  it  on  canvass;  or  rather,  so  that 
several  painters  could  represent  it.  with  such  features  of 
identity  as  would  make  it  at  once  recognised.  And  this 
standard  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  more  than  attained. 
His  men  and  women  are  living  realities  ;  they  walk  and  speak 
and  act  as  if  they  were  our  acquaintances  of  long  standing ; 
and  the  scenes  in  which  they  moved  are  easily  added  as  a 
permanent  background  to  the  succession  of  facts. 

Not  only  every  dramatist,  but  every  artist,  ought  to  be  a 
man  with  large  capacity  both  of  head  and  heart,  and  some- 
times also  of  the  hand.  The  intellect  or  head  is  the  seat  of 
the  imagination  or  fancy,  the  faculty  of  invention  or  creation  ; 
and  the  heart  is  only  another  name  for  the  emotions  which 
guide  and  correct  the  fancy,  and  enlarge  the  area  of  sympathy. 
A  good  artist  should  be  like  a  polished  mirror,  both  active 
and  passive, — receiving  images  from  a  thousand  objects,  and 
reflecting  them  upon  a  thousand  others.  Now  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  he  whom  we  are  delighted  to  honour  was  a  man 
of  heart  as  well  as  head.  He  called  down  the  censure  of  his 
degraded  and  unfortunate  contemporary  Greene,  because  he 
adapted  and  improved  for  the  stage  the  works  of  some 
poetasters  and  literary  hacks.  Henry  Chettle,  the  literary 
executor  of  Greene,  who  had  edited  the  Groat's  Worth  of 
Wit,  in  which  the  censure  appeared,  afterwards  made  the 
amende  in  the  introduction  to  his  own  Kind  Heart's 
Dream. 

"  The  other  [who  tooke  offence],  whome  at  that  time 
**  I  did  not  so  much  spare,  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that 
"  as  I  haue  moderated  the  heate  of  lining  writers,  and 
"  might  haue  used  my  owne  discretion  (especially  in  such 
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'^  case)  the  author  being  dead*-that  I  did  not,  I  am  as 
'*  sorry  as  if  the  originall  fanlt  had  been  my  fiaolt^ 
''because  myselfe  haue  seene  his  demeanour  no  less 
"  civill  than  he  exclent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes. 
"  Besides,  diners  of  worship  haue  reported  his  upright- 
''  ness  of  dealings  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his 
'*  facetious  grace  in  writing  that  approoues  his  art/* 

To  this  we  may  add,  that,  with  such  exceptions  as  youth 
or  public  manners  sufficiently  explain,  he  was  a  man  of 
blameless  life  and  surrounded  by  public  respect.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  when  we  reflect  that  the  populace  judge 
a  man  by* his  grosser  qualities,  or  by  those  which  are  possessed 
in  common  with  themselyes;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
requires  time  to  abstract  the  purer  or  finer  essences,  which  in 
this  case  constitute  the  difference,  and  which  place  Shakspeare 
far  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  daily  work  we 
know  little,  but  we  know  something  of  the  light  estimation 
in  which  he  held  it.  He  worked  for  the  stage,  and  thought 
mainly  of  instructing  through  the  ear  ;  but  he  seemed  never 
to  dream  of  a  reading  public  without,  or  of  instructing 
through  the  eye.  And  yet  the  primary  result  of  his  pen  has 
diminished  to  a  molehill,  while  the  secondary  has  swollen 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  mountain.  We  might  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  for  every  person  who  has  witnessed 
the  performance  of  any  play  of  Shakspeare,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand who  have  been  its  readers ;  and  that  for  every  individual 
who  has  received  an  impress,  from  any  of  them,  either  of  the 
facts  of  history  or  the  emotions  of  tragedy  or  comedy,  there 
are  a  thousand  in  whose  hearts  his  beautiful  expressions  have 
been  written,  and  to  whose  lips  they  spring  up  as  "  household 
"  words." 

When  numbers  of  his  pieces  had  received  a  grati^ng 
amount  of  approval,  and  had  been  before  the  public  for 
years,  he  alluded  to   one  of  his  separate  poems,  which  is 
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now  little  known^  as  his  first  great  work.  Thus,  genius  is 
so  familiar  with  its  own  creations,  and  little  partialities 
spring  up  so  insensibly,  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  judge 
of  comparative  merit  in  its  own  productions.  Among  our 
literary  children,  how  often  is  Absalom  the  worthless  also 
Absalom  the  beloved ;  as  Milton  preferred  his  little  brilliant 
Paradise  Regained  to  his  previous  lofty  epic,  which,  like 
Hesperus,  that  leads  the  starry  host,  rides  brightest  in  his 
intellectual  firmament. 

In  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  the  painting  of  scenery  was 
little  understood  or  practised,  and  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  numerous  places  was  far  less  perfect  than  it  is  now.  This 
misfortune  was  not  without  a  compensating  advantage ;  for, 
as  the  novelist  is  obliged  to  fill  in  with  description  to  produce 
an  appropriate  setting  for  his  dialogue,  so  the  dramatist  in- 
dulged in  more  extended  speeches,  and  there  was  less  of  the 
chit-chat  or  small  talk  of  our  own  time. 

It  is  said  that  '*  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  and 
I  certainly  can  recal  a  time  when  I  found  it  impossible  to 
realise  many  of  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare.  His  characters, 
his  sentiments,  and  his  expressions,  seemed  to  possess  no  very 
marked  superiority ;  and  in  this  way  a  large  number  take  his 
greatness  on  trust,  or  do  not  realise  it  for  themselves.  These, 
however,  were  the  sentiments  of  an  immature  schoolboy  who 
knew  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  ;  "  and  they  are  schoolboy 
sentiments  still,  no  matter  how  many  winters  may  have  passed 
over  the  heads  of  their  possessors.  A  little  more  information, 
a  little  more  cultivation  of  the  taste,  and  they  disappear  like 
dewdrops  before  the  ascending  sun ;  so  that  the  statement  of 
the  whole  facts  is  only  a  verification  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
"  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
"  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put 
**  away  childish  things." 
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It  must  have  occurred  to  many  who  have  witnessed  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  that  the  feeling  induced  had  as  much  of 
disappointment  in  it  as  of  satisfaction.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  witness  theatrical 
performances.  To  the  higher  of  these,  pure  in  taste  and 
active  in  imagination,  the  tricks  of  the  stage  seem  cumbrous 
and  rude;  and,  while  their  own  ideal  approximates  to  the 
spiritual  and  perfect,  the  concrete  exhibits  much  that  is  coarse 
and  inappropriate.  And  how  disgusting  are  some  of  the 
conventionalities  of  dramatic  representation  !  as  when  the 
gravedigger  in  Hamlet  divests  himself  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
waistcoats  in  succession,  and  thus  covers  one  of  the  most 
solemn  parts  of  the  piece  with  a  jarring  mixture  of  farce  and 
ridicule.  To  the  lower  class  of  playgoers,  the  commonest 
scenes  and  dresses  are  useful  auxiliaries,  as  their  more  slug- 
gish imaginations,  which  can  only  realise  imperfectly  the  ideas 
of  the  poet,  are  assisted  by  the  adventitious  aids  of  stage 
''  properties."  It  has  been  maintained  by  one  critic  that  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  were  never  intended  for  representation  ; 
but  we  may  at  least  say,  with  perfect  safety,  that  the  class  to 
whom  stage  plays  are  a  means  of  education  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. And  not  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  alone  does  this 
remark  apply.  The  day  of  dramatic  teaching  has  passed 
away.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  printing  press,  the 
railway  carriage,  domestic  music,  wood  engraving,  and  other 
kindred  agencies ;  so  that  to  go  back  to  it  as  a  means  of 
improving  our  population  would  be  like  going  back  from 
manhood  to  boyhood.  What  scholar  now  adopts  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  stage  as  his  standard,  or  its  strut  and 
mannerisms  as  the  model  of  rhetorical  delivery  and  graceful 
action  ?  Indeed  the  alteration  of  terms,  like  the  change  of 
the  word  "  holy-day  "  into  "  holiday,"  is  very  significant ;  for 
we  seldom  hear  now  of  the  drama,  while  every  piece  is  a 
play. 

But  the  question  recurs,  can  England  hope  ever  to  look 
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upon  another  Shakspeare  ?  and  we  answer  unhesitatingly  in 
the  negative.  We  may  perhaps  hope  to  see  another  Milton  ; 
though  Pollok  failed  to  fill,  hy  his  work,  the  niche  which  he  sap- 
posed  was  unoccupied  through  the  partial  failure  of  Paradise 
Regained,  But  we  can  never  hope  to  see  another  Bunyan, 
for  we  have  outgrown  the  taste  for  sustained  metaphor  and 
allegory;  and,  to  an  advanced  nation,  it  never  can  return. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama  having 
passed  away,  the  stimulus  for  its  production  being  gone,  and 
improved  scenery  having  pruned  it  down  more  exclusively 
to  mere  dialogue,  there  is  no  room  for  another  Shakspeare. 

If  we  look  back  three  centuries  before  his  time,  we  reach  an 
earlier  period  than  that  of  Chaucer,  when  the  two  great  elements 
of  our  language  blended  into  what  we  may  call  chemical  com- 
bination instead  of  being  as  before  only  mechanically  combined. 
Yet,  to-day,  the  language  in  which  Shakspeare  wrote,  retains 
with  minute  exceptions,  a  fixed  and  permanent  form.  His  lan- 
guage is  understood  by  the  peasant  even  better  than  by  the  peer; 
for,  in  our  remote  parishes,  the  expressions  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  still  survive,  though  they  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
the  more  polished  circles  of  society.  The  other  languages  of 
Europe,  however  widely  known,  are  less  extensively  spoken 
than  our  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  language  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race,  the  ethnological  import- 
ance of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  It  is 
spoken  all  over  North  America,  throughout  Australia,  in 
South  AMca,  in  India  and  in  many  other  communities 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe.  As  the  age  of 
colonisation  had  hardly  dawned  when  Shakspeare  wrote,  our 
cousins  of  every  clime  claim  a  common  interest  in  him,  and 
a  common  right  to  do  him  honour.  It  would  be  indeed  un- 
gracious to  refuse  their  claim,  for  this  is  not  a  subject  for 
international  jealousies  ;  and  we  here  gladly  hail  as  a  brother 
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every  one  who  speaks  the  langaage  of  Shakspeare,  or  who 
looks  to  England  as  his  national  fatherland. 

Nor  yet  is  the  honour  of  the  hard  confined  to  those  who 
are  in  any  degree  or  in  any  sense  his  fellow-countrymen ;  far 
our  Teutonic  brethren  in  Germany,  the  vivacious  and  intelli- 
gent people  of  France,  and  even  the  more  phlegmatic  natives 
of  remote  Bussia  (whose  very  civilisation  dates  from  a  period 
much  less  removed  from  us  than  the  Shakspearean),  have 
each  and  all  claimed  the  permission,  I  might  well  say  even 
the  right,  to  place  a  chaplet  on  his  tomb.  As  for  our  kins- 
men beyond  the  Atlantic,  they  were  separated  from  us  since 
the  bard  of  Avon  sang ;  so  that  they  are  entitled  to  claim 
him  in  common  with  ourselves,  and  they  have  equal  pride 
and  pleasure  in  rendering  a  tribute  similar  to  our  own. 
Their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  literary  treasures  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  is  so  legitimate^  that  we  could  not  deny  it  if 
we  would ;  and  it  is  so  creditable  to  them  that  we  would  not 
if  we  could. 

Amid  honours  so  universally  paid,  our  own  little  celebration 
is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  yet  the  duty,  however  trifling, 
should  be  honestly  and  heartily  performed.  To  such  a  man 
as  Shakspeare,  the  trite  expression  ''one  of  a  million"  is 
wholly  inadequate.  Nor  was  he  merely  one  of  even  a  genera- 
tion; for  many  millions  of  civilised  men  may  exist  in  successive 
generations,  and  yet  no  rival  to  hinr  be  found.  While 
possessing  no  trait  of  character  in  itself  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary, he  was  remarkable  for  having  no  talent  wanting. 
He  presented  one  of  those  exceptional  cases  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  numerous  rare  qualities,  or  qualities  in  a  rare 
degree,  the  likelihood  of  whose  occurrence  dwindles  away,  in 
accordance  with  the  ]aw  of  probabilities,  till  it  almost  vanishes 
in  a  cipher. 

To  others  who  may  be  supposed  to  possess  partialities  for 
their  own  national  writers,  he  appears  as  a  great  planet  among 
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Beoondarj  satellites ;  and  as  time  rolls  on^  suocessiye  genera- 
tions>  each  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  will  pay 
their  homage  to  his  genius.  Through  his  writings  will  our 
language  and  national  life  be  made  increasingly  known ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that,  as  a  whole,  he  presents  a  fair 
picture  of  English  life  in  every  phase.  His  monument  has, 
therefore,  been  reared,  though  no  sculptor  had  lifted  chisel 
or  touched  marble.  More  during  than  brass  or  any  tablet 
which  moth  and  rust  can  corrupt,  is  the  memorial  reared  by 
himself  in  his  own  writings.  Every  month  draws  troops  of 
pilgrims  to  the  spot  where  his  ashes  rest ;  while  year  by  year 
his  writings  produce,  like  the  beauties  of  Nature's  face  itself, 
pleasures  ever  fresh  and  ever  new.  They  call  forth  praises  to 
Him  who  gives  no  talent  in  vain,  and  who  blessed  our  country 
and  dignified  our  race  by  giving  to  us  especially,  and  to 
mankind  in  general^a  Shakspeare. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
BLUE  COAT  HOSPITAL. 

Part  III. 

By  John  B.  Hughes  Esq. 

[Bbad  10th  Apbil,  1862.] 

In  the  former  papers  were  noted^  with  more  or  less  detail,  the 
records  of  the  Institution  during  one  hundred  years  of  its 
establishment,  ending  1809.  The  latter  year  witnessed,  not 
alone  the  School's  centenary,  but  also  the  gratifying  spectacle 
of  a  former  pupil,  nurtured  within  its.  walls,  George  Brown 
Esq.,  occupying  the  high  position  of  Treasurer,  which  gave 
him  the  chief  rule  of  the  establishment.  This  office  he  re- 
tained during  the  succeeding  year,  with  so  great  advantage 
to  the  School  as  to  elicit  the  special  approbation  of  his 
colleagues.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  1st  January,  1811,  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  respectfully  presented  to 
him  "  for  his  very  meritorious,  judicious  and  most  advantageous 
"  services  "  in  behalf  of  the  Institution.  His  successor  was 
Edward  Sephton  Esq.,  who  filled  the  office  one  year.  At  this 
period  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  besides  being  one  of  the 
Governors  and  Trustees,  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Institution, 
wished  to  place  in  the  School  a  child  who  appeared  not  to  belong 
to  the  parish  of  Liverpool.  This  the  Trustees,  however  much 
inclined,  could  not  permit,  as  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Hospital  charter,  granted  in  1739-41.  Mr.  Sephton  was 
requested  to  write  to  his  Lordship,  apprising  him  of  .the  fact. 
This  letter  was  dated  8  th  October,  1811,  and  stated  that 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  in  Liyerpool,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  October,  in  the  year 
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1811,  the  Trustees  having  taken  into  oonsideration  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  the 
admission  of  a  child  (who  does  not  belong  to  the  parish  of  liyer- 
pool),  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  however  much  disposed  to 
oblige  so  kind  a  friend  of  the  charitable  Institution,  that  in  this 
instance,  however  much  they  lament  the  circumstances,  they 
cannot  accede  to  his  Lordship's  wish  consistently  with  the  spirit 
and  often  repeated  expressions  of  the  charter. 

The  letter  added  that 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  after  the  decree  from  the 
Chancery  court  of  Preston  was  received,  it  has  been  the  invariable 
practice  strictly  to  restrain  the  admission  to  the  children  whose 
legal  settlement  has  been  proved  to  be  in  Liverpool. 

This  casd  suggests  the  remark  that  some  expressions  of  the 
charter  have  oome,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  be  misunder- 
stood. By  it  every  child  seeking  admission  into  the  Blue 
Goat  Hospital  is  required  to  belong  to  the  town  and  parish 
of  Liverpool.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  disjunctive  form, 
town  or  parish,  is  used.  Again,  at  the  period  of  the 
founding  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Liverpool  had  been  only 
some  ten  years  erected  into  a  parish,  distinct  from  Walton, 
to  which  it  had  before  been  attached  We  also  know  that  for 
many  years  the  old  borough  and  parish  of  Liverpool  were 
co-extensive;  but  under  the  Municipal  Act  the  town  was 
greatly  enlarged,  taking  in  portions  of  adjoining  townships. 
From  these  circumstances  the  question  naturally  arises, — and, 
indeed,  has  arisen, — as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  town  and 
parish,  as  laid  down  in  the  charter.  The  expression  town 
throughout  precedes  that  of  parish.  Eminent  counsel  seem 
agreed  upon  the  reading  that  the  two  forms  of  expression  in 
the  first^instance  clearly  convey  the  meaning  that  children  of 
parishioners,  even  though  not  townsmen,  are  equally  eligible 
for  admission ;  while  in  regard  to  the  second  point,  they  say 
that  children  belonging  to  the  adjoining  townships,  even  when 
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those  townships  became  incorporated  with  the  town,  are  not 
eligble  within  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  inasmnch  as  the 
town  may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  extent ;  nor  could  some 
extension  have  been  otherwise  than  contemplated  at  the  period 
of  obtaining  the  charter  (1739-41),  by  the  introduction  of 
such  clause.  So  recently  as  the  24th  April,  1857,  the  opinion 
of  the  present  Solicitor- General,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer,  was 
had,  confirmatory  of  others  previously  obtained. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  words  may  fairly  be  esteemed 
in  harmony  not  alone  with  the  direct  letter,  but  with  the  spirit 
of  the  charter.  Assuming,  however,  that  even  a  more  liberal 
and  extended  construction  could  have  been  given,  it  would 
have  increased  the  number  of  applicants,  already  too  many ; 
while  the  vacancies  remained  precisely  the  same.  The  very 
year  following  that  in  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  sought 
admission  for  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  town,  there  were 
on  one  quarter  day  no  fewer  than  138  applicants,  while  there 
were  only  8  vacancies! 

Mr.  Sephton  having  occupied  the  Treasurership  for  one 
year,  was  followed,  in  1812,  by"  Wm.  Beckwith  Esq.;  and 
Matthew  Gregson  Esq.,  (the  well-known  author  of  "  Gregson's 
"Fragments")  filled  the  post  in  1813.  During  Mr.  Beck- 
with's  time  the  "Madras  system"  of  education — so  named 
firom  originating  in  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  at  Madras — 
was  introduced  into  the  School  with  great  success ;  and  the 
method  pursued  received  the  high  approbation  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Bell,  the  excellent  and  philanthropic  founder  of  the 
scheme.  Although  the  "  Madras  system  "  was  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1797,  on  Dr.  Bell's  return  from  India,  it  had 
made  comparatively  little  way  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  in 
the  Blue  Goat  Hospital. 

Its  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  principle  of  tuition 
by  the  scholars  themselves,  was  esteemed  worthy  of  a  trial 
at  the  Blue  Goat  School,  as  it  gave  to  the  master   "the 
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**  hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  and  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus," 
most  useful  auxiliaries  if  only  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
The  system  was  tried  with  excellent  effect.  On  the  23rd 
September,  1813,  the  School  was  visited  by  the  rev.  founder 
himself,  in  company  with  his  friends  Lord  Kenyon  and 
Counsellor  Marriott.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gregson,  dated  26th 
September,  1818,  he  conveys  his  thanks  for  the  gratification 
which  the  visit  afforded  him.  "  Allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to 
"  thank  you  for  the  very  great  gratification  which  I  experienced 
"  at  your  Blue  Coat  Hospital  School,  in  which  I  did  not  see, 
"  as  I  often  see,  the  lifeless  corpse,  but  the  living  soul  of  the 
"  Madras  system  of  education.  I  beg  that  you  will  remember 
"  me  thankfully  to  our  friend  Mr.  Brown  whom  1  met  with 
*'  you  on  my  former  visit  at  Liverpool,  who,  like  you,  takes  a 
"  lively  interest  in  the  admirable  institution.  Your  master  is 
"  a  treasure.  Ever  and  for  ever,  God  Almighty  prosper  you." 
*  In  a  postscript  he  adds — "  Your  School  might  be  made  of 
''  great  use  in  training  masters,  and  in  propagating  the  system." 
That  the  suggestion  made  in  the  postscript  was  acted  upon, 
together  with  the  effects  produced,  is  shewn  by  the  report  of 
1826,  which  states — "In  very  few,  if  any,  schools  in  the 
"  United  Kingdom  has  the  Madras  system  of  education  been 
"brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  fact  has  been  fiilly 
"  admitted  by  those  whose  experience  renders  them  the  most 
"  competent  judges,  and  indeed  its  superiority  in  this  respect 
"  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  being  a  nursery  of 
"  teachers  for  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  No  less 
"  than  twenty-seven  masters  and  mistresses  have  received 
"  instruction  in  the  past  year,  and  are  now  gone  to  superintend 
"  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  places."  In  1827 
thirty-one  masters  and  mistresses  were  being  taught ;  and  for 
many  years  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  were  sent  to  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  system. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  visit  paid  by  Dr.  Bell  and 
his  friends  to  the  School^  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting 
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passed  a  resolution — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  he  given 
"  to  Lord  Kenyon,  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Marriott  for  their  very 
"kind  attention  to  the  children  of  this  Hospital."  To 
this  Lord  Kenyon  replied — 

I  am  very  much  honoured  hy  the  notice  which  the  Trustees  of 
your  Blue  Coat  Hospital  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  visit  to 
it  in  attendance  on  my  invaluable  friend  Dr  Bell.  I  beg  you  to 
return  my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  done  me.  1  have  been 
nowhere  since  to  see  anything  at  all  equal  to  it,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  system  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Fallows  and  his  children 
cannot  be  excelled ;  and  I  can  venture  to  take  your  word  in  testi- 
mony of  its  mistress's  merits.  I  have  veiy  good  accounts  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Marriott ;  both  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  much  gratified  by  your  compliments  to  them.  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  Liverpool  papers,  and  see  you  are  sincerely 
zealous  in  so  good  a  cause. 

Mr.  Marriott,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  was  an 
indefatigable  supporter  of  Dr.  Bell's  educational  views,  and 
second  only  to  him  in  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the  develop- 
ment of  popular  and  religious  education.  Mr.  Fallows,  of 
whom  both  Dr.  Bell  and  Lord  Kenyon  speak  in  such  high 
terms,  had  been  appointed  master  on  the  10th  October,  1811. 
His  predecessor  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
School,  had  been  the  master  from  1801  to  this  time,  when 
he  appears  to  have  resigned.  Mr.  Fallows  was  master  up  to 
December,  1817,  when  he  resigned  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
B.  W.  Bamford,  of  the  National  Society  of  London,  who 
subsequently  left  the  School  and  took  holy  orders.* 

*  Mr.  Bamford  afterwards  became  Vicar  of  Bishopton  and  Minor  Canon  of 
Dnrham  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1838,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  43. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  eldest  daughter,  being  the  great  grandson  of 
"  Wonderful  Walker/'  the  primitiTe  Camberland  Pastor,  who  has  been  immor- 
talized by  our  Poet  Wordsworth  in  the  Excursion,  Mr.  Bamford  was  one  of  the 
earliest  biographers  of  his  great  grandfather  ;  and  to  his  papers,  published  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer,  October,  1819,  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  indebted  for 
materials  of  his  prose  history  of  the  life  of  **  Wonderful  Walker."  The 
Old  Church  Clocks  by  Canon  Parkinson  of  Manchester,  a  work  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  refers  eulogistioally  to  Mr.  Bamford's  Uterary  efforts. 
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Contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Fallows  Miss  Donnelson  was 
appointed  matron,  and  she  was  followed  in  that  office,  in  181 7, 
hy  Miss  Mary  Halliwell,  also  brought  up  in  the  School,  who 
was  the  school-mistress  alluded  to  in  Lord  Eenyon's  letter. 

Intimately  associated  as  were  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bell  with 
the  mode  of  tuition  pursued  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  demise  of  this  truly  great  man, — great 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, — should  have  receiyed  special 
notice  in  the  School  report  of  1881,  which  accordingly  men- 
tions with  deep  regret  the  **  death  of  the  venerable  founder  of 
"  the  Madras  system,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  who,  after  a  life 
"  spent  in  the  labour  of  religious  education,  died  as  he  lived, 
"  devoted  to  its  cause  ;  '  and  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,*  by  his 
''  splendid  legacies  to  the  schools  and  universities  of  his  native 
"  land."  These  annual  reports  were  variously  written,  some 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  School,  others  by  the  Master,  and 
many  by  the  late  Ven.  Archdeacon  Brooks  and  our  present 
Bector.  That  of  1831,  from  initials  privately  marked  on  it, 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  rev.  Rector. 

A  more  excellent  coadjutor  in  the  work  of  instruction 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found  than  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  for  1813,  Mr.  Matthew  Gregson. 
We  have  direct  evidence  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Madras  system  in  what  has  immediately  preceded ; 
nor  were  his  efforts  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan  only.  From  going  among  the  boys  during  their  hours 
of  leisure,  he  noticed  many  of  them  to  be  engaged  in  draw- 
ing. Being  passionately  fond  of  that  art,  and  having  long 
experienced  how  highly  useful  a  knowledge  of  design  might 
prove  to  the  boys  in  after  life,  he  determined  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  the  appointment  of  a  drawing  master.  Accordingly, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Trustees,  detailing  his  views  at 
great  length  and  entreating  their  pecuniary  support  "  to  this," 
as  he  expresses  it,  *'  my  most  hearty  wish.*'    This  letter  was 
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subsequently  issued  as  a  circular  to  the  subscribers  and  to 
the  Committee  and  Directors  of  various  other  schools  in 
Liverpool.     Very  few  copies  of  it  are  extant* 

•  The  following  passages  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  preservation  here : — 
"  In  these  days  every  building  displays  a  taste  superior  to  that  of  our  forefathers, 
"  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior ;  our  gardens,  with  the  improvements  of  a 
"  Broum,  a  Webb,  and  a  Repton,  acquire  a  perfect  picturesque  appearance 
"  to  what  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century : — 

**  *  GroTe  nodded  th«&  at  groTc,  each  alley  had  ita  hrother.* 

*'  All  is  changed  and  very  widely  changed  indeed,  and  all  for  the  better  we  trust 
"  Every  useful  article  and  every  luxury  of  life  are  marked  with  a  new  character ; 
"  even  the  stores  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  searched  for  forms  by  artists,  statuaries 
'*  &c, ;  even  the  Egyptian  taste  has  been  latterly  introduced,  the  worst  of  all 
"  tastes ;  but  a  change  below  our  Saxon,  and  infinitely  below  the  grandeur  of 
**  the  Gothic  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VII ;  but  thanks  to  a  better  genius,  it  is 
"  dying  fast  away,  and  will  soon  be  exploded.  •  •  •  •  I  beg  to  introduce 
"  the  history  of  the  greatest  manufacture  that  ever  occupied  the  people  of  our 
"  town,  and  it  once  stood  very  high  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  delph  ware,  in 
**  which,  so  late  as  the  year  1750,  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  large  potteries  in 
*'  full  work,  and  also  every  merchant  belonging  to  the  town  was  concerned  in  one 
*'  or  other  of  them.  These  manufactures  were  shipped  to  all  the  ports  we  traded 
'*  to,  and  riders  despatched  all  over  the  country  to  supply  its  dealers,  and  London 
"  took  a  good  deal.  The  late  Duke  of  York  had  a  service  of  it,  highly  admired  for 
<*  its  beauty  and  glaze.  There  were  besides  some  pothouses  of  red  or  black  ware 
*'  such  as  those  now  established  at  Prescot.  The  china  ware  was  also  then  manu- 
**  factured  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom  in  Liverpool ;  and  the  number  of  hands  in 
"  this  trade,  I  am  well  informed,  was  superior  in  number  to  that  of  any  other  trade 
**  in  Liverpool  then  or  since.  There  were  twenty-two  freemen  in  one  house  only, 
"  besides  other  workmen  employed.  Several  natives  of  this  town  are  foremen  at 
"  various  potteries  and  china  works  in  tiie  kingdom  even  at  this  day.  Owing, 
*'  then,  to  a  want  of  taste  and  knowledge  of  design,  the  whole  trade  sunk  at  once 
"  into  nothing — our  potters  were  distressed  beyond  measure  ;  but  the  energy  of 
"  a  Bentiey  (our  own  townsman  J,  a  man  of  high  classical  knowledge  of  the 
"  antique  and  design,  produced  patterns  which  with  Wedge  wood,  who  bad  know- 
**  ledge  in  chemistry,  led  to  a  new  era  in  the  pottery  trade ;  and  the  scene  was  fixed 
"  in  Staffordshire.  To  this  scene  our  Liverpool  potters  flew,  and  where  the  trade 
"has  since  then  (about  1765),  flourished  round  modem  Etruria;  and  where,  by 
"a  perseverance  and  continued  improvement,  they  had  fairly  and  deservedly 
'*  fixed  a  valuable  trade,  and  their  articles,  for  chasteness  and  beauty  in  form  and 
*' workmanship,  find  a  ready  sale  over  the  world.  •  •  •  Reverting  to 
Bentiey  and  Wedgewood,  "  whose  energies  called  into  trade/'  he  remarks,  "  has 
'*  annihilated  the  East  India  china  trade,  and  removed  and  annihilated  the  delph 
**  ware  trade  firom  Liverpool  (now,  nowhere  that  I  know  of,  practised),  which  yet 
**  was  so  lately  as  1 790  in  our  town  manufactured ;  and  there  is  now  one  of  the 
"  late  directors,  a  respectable  owner  of  one  of  these  last  potteries  yet  alive  and 
"  well.  Liverpool  has  produced  a  number  of  ingenious  artists  who  are  de- 
'*  parted ;  Bentiey,  above  named ;  Stubbs,  horse  painter ;  Wilson,  the  best  mnrine 
**  painter  of  his  day ;  Dean,  a  sculptor  of  great  celebrity,  who  died  prematurely ; 
**  and  some  others  of  great  mechanic  memory.  We  boast  a  Finney,  a  Lither- 
"  land, — and  one  Saddler,  a  printer,  formerly  partner  with  Guy  Green,  was  the 
<•  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  the  ware,  instead  of  painting  it  by  hand  as  was 
**  the  custom  upon  the  delph  ware,— Dr.  Turner  and  Baker,  formerly  potters,  the 
"  inventors  of  painting  upon  glass,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  St 
"  Anne's  Church,  Liverpool."  He  then  follows  up  with  strictures  upon  the  style 
and  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  **  which,"  he  states,  "  though  a  very  useful 
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In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gregson's  eflforts,  a  drawing  master 
was  appointed  to  the  School ;  with,  however,  anything  but  happy 
results.  Probably  Mr.  Gregson,  in  his  well  meaning  zeal  and 
great  ardour  for  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and  plans,  acted 
a  little  out  of  rule.  The  after  proceedings  indicate  some  such 
thing ;  for,  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the  Governors  and 
Trustees,  held  June  29th,  of  that  year,  we  have  it  recorded, — 
"  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  that  a  master 
''  has  been  admitted  to  teach  tl  ^  boys  the  art  of  drawing, 
"  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Trustees, — Re- 
"  solved,  that  in  future  the  drawing-master  be  discontinued 
"  and  any  expense  incurred  be  not  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
"  of  the  Institution."  At  the  following  quarterly  Board,  held 
October  5th,  Mr.  Gregson  was  in  his  place,  and  complained 
justly,  ''  that  he  felt  hurt  at  the  motion  that  had  been  made 
'*  last  Board-day,  during  his  absence  in  London  and  without 
"  any  previous  notice  called  on  that  particular  business,  and 
"  even  at  the  very  time  he  was  attending  the  great  National 
"  School  in  London,  with  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  M&dras  system  of 
education."  He  also  stated,  that,  "  while  in  former  times,  he 
"  conceived  the  boys  had  too  little  time,  he  now  thought  they 
''  had  too  much  time  on  their  hands  and  that  this  time  could 
"  not  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  learning  the  art  of 
"  drawing."      The  result  of   the  meeting  we  might  almost 
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**  style  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  flourished  in  King  Charles's  tiroe,  or  of  the  great 
"  Bedlington,  might  have  been  adopted ;  but  it  seems  a  building  without  taste. 
"  hMjive  doors  into  it  of  as  many  different  shapes.  •  •  •  In  the  beginning 
*'  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  a  new  order  of  things  succeeded.  Taste  before  this 
"  time  was  not  much  attended  to — our  beloved  sovereign  encouraged  painting 
"and  design—he  established  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus  the  fine  arts  have 
"gradually  met  with  encouragement  in  all  his  Majesty's  United  Kingdom. 
"  Liverpool  has  not  been  behind ;  for  the  writer  remembers  when  there  was  not 
"  a  purchaser  to  be  found  in  Liverpool  for  a  two-guinea  print,  when  thousands 
"  and  tens  of  thousands  are  now  expended  in  pictures,  designs  and  prints,  in  the 
'*  houses  of  gentlemen,  merchante  and  our  tradesmen."  He  apologetically  closes 
his  letter,  after  again  urging  the  great  desirability  of  teaching  boys  drawing,  by 
remarking — "I  am  afraid  my  ardour  on  this  point  has  led  me  to  a  longer 
"  dissertation  than  I  sat  down  intending  to  give." 
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have  anticipated.  It  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Gregson^  and  what 
was,  in  his  mind,  of  greater  moment,  it  was  adverse  to  the 
pupils  of  the  School. 

In  the  face  of  these  proceedings  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
two  of,  perhaps,  as  good  names  in  art  as  Liverpool  can  boast, — 
Samuel  Austin,  the  well  known  water- colourist,  celebrated  as 
a  perspective  delineator,  and  Bichard  Ansdell,  A.B.A.,  the 
distinguished  painter  of  animals, — received  their  education  at 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.  It  will  also  be  gratifying  to  all  true 
lovers  of  education  to  learn  that  the  art  of  drawing  has  now  for 
some  years  been  taught  in  the  School ;  so  that  of  Mr.  Gregson 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a  little  in  advance  of  his  day. 

When  resigning  the  Treasurership  Mr.  Gregson  "  boasts 
"  that  there  cannot  be  found  in  any  place  so  many  good  and 
"  tractable  children,  and  upon  the  whole  so  healthy,  for  so 
"  low,  confined  and  isolated  a  situation  ;  but  he  hopes  in  his 
"  time  to  see  a  building  erected  that  will  do  honour  to  the 
"  taste  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants."  It  is  now  just  fifty 
years  since  utterance  was  given  to  these  sentiments ;  yet  the 
old  School  maintains  its  former  site,  and,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, there  is  no  immediate  likelihood  of  a  change.  The 
medical  officers  of  the  Institution  did,  however,  in  1840,  urge 
in  a  report  to  the  Trustees  that  the  site  was  disadvantageous. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Gregson  in  the  Treasurership  for 
1814,  was  Bryan  Blundell,  Esq.,  grandson  to  Bryan  Blundell, 
the  founder  of  the  Institution.  Bryan  Blundell,  the  elder, 
was  made  Treasurer  to  the  School  in  1714,  and  one  hundred 
years  later  his  grandson,  bearing  the  same  name,  filled  the 
same  position;  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  interest 
taken  by  Bryan  Blundell's  descendants,  in  the  Institution  with 
which  his  name  is  so  intimately  associated.  The  latter  Mr. 
Blundell,  who  afterwards  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  died  in 
1844  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Blundells— 
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where  alBo  lay  his  distinguished  grandfather— on  the  sonth 
side  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  this  town. 

Daring  the  two  following  years  the  office  was  held  by 
another  of  the  Blundells — Henry  Blnndell  Hollinshead,  Esq., 
son  of  Jonathan  Blnndell  and  likewise  grandson  of  the  first 
Bryan  Blnndell.  In  the  Board  Boom  of  the  Institution  is  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hollinshead,  by  Lonsdale  and  presented  by 
his  son,  the  late  Richard  B.  B.  Hollinshead  Blnndell  Esq. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  his  taking  office  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  prepare  plans  for  erecting  a  new  school  room. 
The  buildings  in  School  lane — part  of  which  had  been  occu- 
pied at  one  time  as  a  stocking  manufactory  and  afterwards  as 
a'pin  manufactory,  and  lay  contiguous  to  the  old  School — were 
surveyed  and  a  new  School  was  erected  on  their  site.  When 
completed,  in  1816,  the  cost  of  the  erection  was  £7,332  Bs.  lOd. 
To  defray  the  expense  the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
Corporation  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £5,000.  The  remain- 
ing sum  was  raised  by  a  special  subscription,  the  Corporation 
generously  contributing  £600.  A  very  few  years  later  the 
Trustees  were  obliged  to  alter  and  repair  the  older  buildings 
forming  the  front  of  the  Hospital^  with  the  dining  hall  and 
chapel,  which  had  become  dilapidated. 

As  the  Institution,  by  the  withdrawal  of  £5,000  of  its 
bonds,  had  lost  £250  per  annum  of  interest,  and  the  ware- 
houses in  HanoYcr  Street,  by  an  unlucky  combination  of 
circumstances,  were  at  the  time  untenanted,  crippling  still 
further  their  resources  by  some  £400  per  annum,  the  Trustees 
became  anxious  to  provide  the  requisite  means  without  trench- 
ing further  on  the  permanent  income  of  the  Hospital.  They 
were  relieved  of  any  difficulty  upon  that  head  by  the  muni- 
ficent donation  of  £2,000  by  one  of  their  own  number,  the 
late  John  Harrocks  Esq. ;  this  was  about  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  repairs.  The  alteration  was  effected  in  1821,  at  a 
total  expense  of  £2,204.     Consequent  upon  this  ladt  altera- 
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don  we  find  that  the  drawing  of  the  Hospital  fronts  anterior 
to  this  date,  differs  in  some  slight  particulars  from  that  known 
to  us  at  the  present  date. 

When  Mr.  Hollinshead  resigned  in  1817,  he  was  followed 
hy  James  Bourne  Esq.  There  were  at  this  time  only  220 
children  in  the  School.  In  1798  the  number  of  scholars  was 
827,  having  gradually  increased  during  the  previous  36  years 
from  200,  which  was  the  number  in  1768.  From  the  former 
period  down  to  1817  the  number  had  been  continually  varying. 
When  all  the  alterations,  however,  had  been  effected,  the 
number  ^gain  increased ;  at  the  close  of  1828  there  were  820 
scholars,  and  850  in  1827;  from  that  time  to  the  present  250 
boys  and  100  girls  have  been  regularly  maintained  on  the 
foundation.  The  whole  cost  is  now  about  £6,000  per  annum, 
towards  which  the  Trustees  have,  however,  a  permanent  income 
of  not  quite  dS2,000  a  year.  It  is  the  sole  endowment  which 
we  possess  in  Liverpool ;  yet  it  is  only  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  about  one-third  of  the  children — depending  for  the 
balance  on  the  subscription  list,  which  amounts  at  present  to 
about  £2,000;  and  on  the  precarious  sum  derivable  from 
benefactions  or  legacies. 

From  the  last  report,  issued  during  the  past  month,  the 
Institution  is  represented  to  be  in  debt  some  £1,867.  It 
speaks  well,  however,  for  the  liberality  of  Liverpool,  that  in 
all  former  years,  whenever  this  favourite  Institution  has  really 
been  pressed,  the  fact  needed  only  to  be  known,  to  be  met 
with  a  liberal  and  hearty  response.  The  Trustees  have  thus 
been  enabled,  daring  many  yearB,  to  maintain  the  same  number 
on  the  foundation. 

Beferenoe  has  been  made  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walker  Bamfmrd.  This  took  place  in  May,  1819,  when  we  find 
him  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  stating  that  he  had 
received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  the  offer  of  the  chaplaincy  of 
Sherburne  Hospital.     The  Treasurer  at  the  time  was  Richard 
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Dobson  Esq.,  who  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death, 
in  1835.  Between  Mr.  Dobson,  who  entered  on  his  office  in 
1819,  and  Mr.  Bourne,  who  held  it  in  1817,  the  Rev.  William 
Blundell  had  occupied  it  one  year. 

Mr.  Forster  succeeded  Mr.  Bamford,  his  brother-in-law,  as 
master — Mrs.  Forster  becoming  matron  in  1826,  at  which 
time  Miss  Halliwell  was  superannuated,  having,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  occupied  various  posts  in  the  establish- 
ment to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  the  superior  rule 
of  it. 

During  Mr.  Dobson's  period  of  office,  a  lending  library 
was  suggested  for  the  School,  and  one  was  established  in 
1824.  The  District  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge made  to  it  a  first  present,  being  a  set  of  the  Society's 
tracts.  Among  other  donors  was  Mr.  Grant,  the  Commissioner 
for  enquiring  into  public  charities,  who  presented  a  complete 
set  of  the  Eildare  Place  Society's  books.  A  letter  accom- 
panied it,  dated  81st  March,  1828,  and  addressed  to  the 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  in  which  he  says — 

The  pleasure  which  we  received  last  week,  from  going  over  the 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  by  the  obliging  attention  of  Mr.  Blundell 
and  Mr.  Brown,  makes  me  wish  to  add  something  to  shew  my 
obligation  which  the  children  had  not  already  possessed.  I  have 
therefore  obtained  from  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  Dublin,  a 
complete  set  of  the  books  pablished  by  them  as  a  lending  library, 
which  is  very  much  used  in  Ireland,  and  which  I  beg  the  Com- 
mittee will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  for  the  use  of  the  children 
in  the  Hospital.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed 
in  the  compilation  of  these  works.  I  believe  that  nothing 
objectionable  can  be  found  in  any  of  them.  As  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Forster  that  you  are  likely  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Governors  to-morrow,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  addressing  this 
letter  to  you. 

These  formed  a  goodly  nucleus,  so  that  now,  from  pur- 
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chases  as  well  as  gifts,  the  Boy's  Library  contains  upwards 
of  2,200  volumes.  A  sum  of  £60  was  given  in  1833  by  the 
then  mayor,  the  late  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.,  to  purchase  two 
globes  for  the  School ;  any  surplus  money  to  be  invested  in 
books  for  the  library.  The  idea  afterwards  suggested  itself 
to  have  a  library  ticket  engraved,  to  be  given  to  such  boys 
only  whose  superior  merit  gave  them  the  privilege  of  using 
the  library  during  school  hours.  The  obverse  represents  a 
Blue  Coat  boy  resting  one  hand  upon  a  globe,  and  with  the 
other  pointing  to  the  well-arranged  books  upon  the  library 
shelves.  The  reverse  bears  the  following  inscription — "  As 
"  this  ticket  will  be  the  strongest  certificate  of  good  conduct 
"  which  any  boy  can  possess,  he  must  constantly  bear  in  mind, 
"  that  one  single  instance  of  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty 
''whilst  in  the  School  will  be  the  means  of  its  immediate 
'*  forfeiture.  No  excuses  will  avail  anything."  A  library  for 
the  girls  was  also  subsequently  formed. 

In  1827  the  Trustees  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  on 
George  Brown  Esq.,  a  name  that  necessarily  enters  largely 
in  this  paper,  requesting  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  Institution.  To  this  request  he  sends  the  following 
reply : — 

In  compliance  with  the  repeated  request  of  yourself  and  several 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  that  I  should  sit  for 
my  portrait,  I  have,  though  I  confess  reluctantly,  acceded.  I  say 
reluctantly,  not  considering  that  I  have  in  any  manner  merited  the 
kindness  and  marked  attention  I  have  at  all  times  experienced 
from  yourself  aud  the  Trustees  generally ;  yet,  if  feeling  a  lively 
interest,  and  endeavouring  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  gratitude  has 
always  pointed  out,  I  may  in  some  manner  claim  the  kind  atten- 
tion you  have  shewn  me  ;  for,  I  can  with  truth  aver,  that,  since 
the  day  I  left  the  happy  mansion,  under  the  roof  of  which  I 
passed  my  boyhood,  until  the  present  moment,  I  never  lost  the 
remembrance  of  the  advantages  I  then  received,  to  which  in  a  great 
measure  I  owe  all  my  success  through  life.    I  assure  you  I  never 
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enter  or  pass  the  School,  bat  I  feel  a  secret  pleastire  sncSi  as  I 
cannot  describe.  It  always  leads  to  the  reflection  that  I  left  the 
School,  like  manj  others,  an  orphan,  penniless  and  friendless. 
Providence  has  indeed  been  kind  to  me.  I  certainly  tbon^t  it 
the  happiest  day  in  my  life,  as  I  then  expressed,  when  I  w&i 
appointed  to  fill  the  situation  yon  have  so  many  years  held,  with 
such  credit  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  the  Institution.  I  hope 
you  may  live  to  see  the  boy  you  selected  out  for  the  picture  in  the 
same  situation;  he  has  many  advantages  under  a  kind  master 
such  as  I  never  had,  the  probability  is  therefore  in  his  favour ;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  his  conduct  may  deselre  it.  I  leave  the  disposal 
of  the  picture  to  the  Trustees,  and  beg  to  assure  you  and  them  I 
shall  feel  the  highest  pride  in  their  doing  me  the  honout  to  seek  it 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

With  respect  and  esteem. 

Yours  affectionately, 

GEORGE  BROWN. 
To  R"*-  DoBsoN,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
Everton  Orescent. 

2lst  March,  1827. 

It  needs  observing  that  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Brown,  by 
Lonsdale,  had  already  a  place  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Institute.  The  Trustees'  intention  was  to  have  the  latter  one 
put  up  in  the  Boys'  School  Room,  where  it  now  is,  in  order 
to  point  to  them  a  moral,  during  all  time,  recalling  to  their 
minds  the  story  of  his  life,  and  the  power  of  his  example. 
One  of  the  hoys,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  is  drawn  by  his  side. 

In  the  School  report  of  the  following  year,  1828,  the 
personal  circumstances  of  the  pupils  at  that  date  are  brought 
under  notice.  "  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,"  it  states,  "  to 
"  remark,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  present  inmates  of 
'*  the  Hospital  are  the  orphan  children  ot  parents  who  have 
"  been  in  respectable,  frequently  affluent,  ciTcumstances,  who, 
"  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and  to  all  hnman  thonght, 
"  with  a  prospect  before  them  of  mimy  years  of  unintenmpfled 
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**  domestic  hopes,  little  imagined  the  reverse  of  fortune  which 
*'  was  to  overtake  them>  and  deprive  their  infant  progeny  of 
'^  parental  protection,  and  render  them  dependant  on  the 
"  bounty  of  others." 

While  quoting  from  reports  of  the  School,  it  may  t©  useful 
to  cite,  along  with  the  forgoing,  a  passage  from  an  address 
written  by  the  Van.  Archdeacon  Brooks,  which  was  issued 
with  a  report  some  eight  years  previous  to  the  last,  and  relates 
to  the  pupils'  religious  persuasion.  "  An  erroneovus  impression 
^'  has  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  some  from  the  belief  that 
"  the  children  of  dissenters  are  excluded  from  the  Hospital. 
"  From  whatever  quarter  this  mistake  has  originated^  its  beat 
''refutation  is  the  fact,  that  above  one-fourth  of  those  at 
"  present  enjoying  its  benefits,  are  the  children  of  parents 
''whose  religious  persuasion  is  different  from  that  of  the 
"  established  Church." 

Although  so  liberal  in  this  respect,  it  professedly  pwxis  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  the  basis  upon  which  her  instruc- 
tions are  founded ;  but  no  rejection  is  ever  made  on  account 
of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  parents. 

On  the  9th  June,  1836,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  Dobson,  died,  after  having  filled  the  ofiKce  for  sixteen 
years.  Sy  his  active  and  unremitting  exertions  the  Instijtu- 
tion  attained  to  a  degree  of  excellence  QOt  surp^issed  by  any 
similar  establishment  in  the  kingdom.  His  death  was  felt  to 
be  a  loss,  not  alone  by  the  children,  but  by  all  who  knew  him. 
In  testimony  of  the  great  services  randererd  by  him  through 
so  long  a  course  of  years,  the  Trustees  erected  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  a  small  yet  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory. 
It  was  executed,  at  a  cost  of  100  guineas,  by  Mr.  Solox^on 
Gibson  of  this  town,  a  brother  of  John  Gibson,  R.^.,  the 
celebrated  sculptor.     It  bears  the  following  insoiu>tion  ; — 
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Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

RICHARD    DOBSON. 

Bom  20th  October,  A.D.   1781, 

Died  9th  June,  A.D.  1885, 

Who,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 

cause  of  Charity,  was  the  able 

Treasurer  and  kind  and  faithful  friend  of  the 

Institution. 

This   Monument 

has  been  erected  by  the  Trustees  as  a  sincere  but  very 

inadequate  tribute  of 

gratitude  for  his  inestimable  services. 

**  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
"  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
—Rev.  14, 18. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Dobson  died,  under 
date  December  &9th,  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown — now  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf — is  once  again  introduced  in  the  following 
record  : — "  That  thanks  be  given  to  George  Brown  Esq.,  who, 
"  having  been  admitted  70  years  ago  an  orphan  to  the  Hospital, 
"  has,  from  the  time  that  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon 
'^  his  industry  he  was  enabled  to  do  so,  been  its  kind  and 
"  constant  friend." 

Following  Mr.  Dobson,  the  late  James  Aspinall  Esq. 
undertook  the  Treasurership,  which  he  retained  during  three 
years.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  known  far  and  wide  among  all 
classes.  The  remembrance  of  his  strikingly  handsome  face, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  kindliness  of  his  nature,  will  be  long 
cherished  in  this  his  native  town.  Although  among  the  pre- 
sent scholars  in  the  Hospital  few,  if  any,  have  any  personal 
knowledge  or  recollection  of  him,  there  yet  remains  among 
them  a  kind  of  traditionary  interest,  by  which  his  memory  is 
preserved,  associated  in  their  own  tender  minds  with  ideas  of 
all  that  is  manly  and  noble  and  kind. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1888  by  Anthony  Swainson  Esq., 
who  held  the  office  ten  years.     Mr.  Swainson  is  still  living. 
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though  at  a  good  old  age,  and  is  amoDg  the  oldest^  if  not  the 
very  oldest  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who  now  appear  on 
'Change.  In  his  first  year  of  office  the  Blue  Coat  Brotherly 
Society  was  established  (March  1888).  Its  members  are  all 
"  Blues/'  The  objects  of  the  Society  are,  in  the  first  place 
to  visit  those  who  have  been  apprenticed  from  the  School  and, 
where  necessary  and  deserving,  to  ofier  pecuniary  help,  and 
more  especially  to  give  friendly  counsel — oftentimes  needed—^ 
and  a  kind  word  of  encouragement ;  in  the  next  place  to 
afford  facilities  to  members  desirous  either  of  commencing 
or  extending  their  business,  by  a  grant  of  loans  £rom  the 
fiinds  of  the  Society,  at  an  almost  nominal  rate  of  interest. 

The  Bev.  Erskine  Neal,  in  an  admirable  little  work,  entitled 
"The  Riches  that  bring  no  Sorrow,"  refers  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  this  Society.  "  How  needful,"  he  remarks,  "  and 
"  how  valuable  a  brotherhood  in  a  town  so  fiill  of  tempta- 
"  tion  as  Liverpool."  The  reports  furnish  us  with  an 
insight  into  the  Society's  character.  The  last  report  states 
that  "boys  who  have  left  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  are 
"  apprenticed  in  or  near  the  town — orphans  commencing  the 
"world  at  a  most  critical  period  of  life — are  the  Society's 
"  chief  care."  Another  report  of  the  preceding  year,  shews 
the  necessity  of  some  such  organized  plan  for  visiting  the 
boys.  "  The  world  to  them,"  it  remarks,  "  after  leaving  the 
"  home  of  their  boyhood,  is  indeed  a  new  one :  the  attractive 
"  sights  appear  to  them  in  a  false  light — their  snares  are  not 
"  perceived,  and  thus  the  danger  of  falling  into  them  is  not 
"  apparent.  How  perilous  is  such  a  situation  !  To  counter- 
"  act  these  injurious  influences  by  counsel  and  kind  advice, 
"  by  words  of  warning  and  encouragement,  to  act  the  part  of 
"  father  and  friend,"  it  describes  to  be  the  mission  of  the 
Society. 

Upon  the  plan  of  the  Blue  Coat  Brotherly  Society,  and 
with  much  the  same  objects  in  view,  many  kindred  societies 
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have  been  formed  oU  over  the  comitry.    The  honour  of  taking 
the  initiative  belongs,  however,  to  the  Liverpool  Society. 

The  first  president — who  may,  perhaps,  more  oertainly  than 
many  others  who  put  in  a  claim,  be  considered  the  founder — ^waa 
the  late  Mr.  Forster,  the  master  of  the  School.  The  Treasurer, 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  continued  in  that  office  from  the 
Sooi^y*s  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1855.  To 
his  memory  a  monument  was  erected  in  St.  James's  Cemetery, 
by  the  members  and  a  few  other  friends.  The  office  of  presidient 
has  hitherto  always  been  held  by  the  master  of  the  Institutkm. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Blue  Ooat  Brotherly  Sodety, 
Richard  Ansdell  Esq.,  A.B.A.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  a  letter 
dated  London,  20th  Dec,  1841,  offering  to  paint  for  the 
School  a  picture.  I  will  give,  however,  his  own  words; — 
'*  I  have  written  this,"  he  says,  ''  not  being  able  to  attend 
''  myself,  being  in  London  on  business,  to  ask  permission  to 
''  commemorate  the  Board  of  the  28th  inst.  I  have  a  great 
''wish  to  give  the  School  a  picture,  as  a  grateful  remem- 
"  brance  of  the  benefits  rec^ved  in  the  Institution,  and  I 
"  think  no  picture  would  be  so  much  in  character  as  a  Meeting 
"  of  the  Governors  in  Committee.  I  think  most  of  them  were 
**  in  office  when  I  was  in  the  School.  If  this  requ-est  meets 
"  with  their  approval,  I  shall  feel  myself  honoured.  Perhaps 
"  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lay  my  request  before  the  Board." 
To  this  proposal,  but  one  answer  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  picture  of  ''  The  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  in 
''  their  Board  Boom  "  was  accordingly  proceeded  with,  and  H 
now  adorns  the  walls  of  that  same  Board  Boom. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  June,  J  843,  Mr.  Lacey  made  a 
request  to  dedicate  to  the  Trustees  the  engraving  of  ''  the 
"  March  Out  of  the  Blue  Coat  Children,  with  their  Band,  on 
"  St.  George's  day,'*  which  was  granted ;  and  a  little  wbse- 
quently,  in  1849,  Mr.  Branch,  of  Hanover  Street,  made  the 
School  a  present  of  the  original  painting,  which  is  placed  in 
the  general  office. 
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Before  Mr.  Swaineon  vacated  the  Trea^uFership)  a  giffc^ 
as  tnnnifioent  as  it  was  unexpected,  was  made  to  the  School 
by  the  late  John  Hnddlestone,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  On  the 
24th  March,  1847,  Mr.  Huddlestone  went  to  the  Hospital, 
carrying  a  parcel  of  papers,  which  he  deposited  on  a  desk  in 
the  office  attached  to  the  Institution,  and  desired  Mr.  Forster, 
the  master,  to  look  over  them,  informing  him  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  present  the  whole  of  the  property,  represented  in 
and  by  them,  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospit^.  Mr.  Forster  scarcely 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  thus  so  unostentatiously 
made,  amounting,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  to  some  £8,000  or 
£10,000 ;  the  property,  singularly  enough,  was  all  situated  im- 
mediately round  and  about  the  School.  That  Mr.  Huddlestone 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  the  act,  was  proved  by  the 
elaborate  memoranda  he  had  made  with  his  own  hand,  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  have  the  after»management  of  the 
property.  It  resembles  in  its  particularity  of  detail  the 
"  Moore  rental."  In  presenting  this  property  Mr.  Huddlestone 
stated  that  he  gave  it  *'  for  a  permanent  fund  to  the  Institu- 
*'  tion  ; "  and  he  was  particular  to  say  that  the  fire  insurance 
was  to  be  regularly  paid  when  due.  From  his  own  memo- 
randa, dated  27th  March,  when  he  first  ofiered  the  property, 
I  find  that  it  consisted  of  dwelling  houses  and  warehouses 
situated  in  Peter's  Lane,  School  Lane  and  Manesty  Lane; 
another  warehouse  lay  in  College  Lane,  right  opposite  to  a 
back  gateway  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  together  with  a  house 
in  Hanover  Street,  of  which  Mr.  Huddlestone  was  careful  to 
say  that  the  rent  was  dS40  per  ammm,  and  paid  punctually. 
Punctuality  was  with  him  one  of  the  highest  virtues,  And,  in 
this  case,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  not  only  gave  the 
rent  of  each  premises,  but  the  exact  date  on  which  each  tenant 
entered;  and  particularly  notes  one  tenant  to  have  broken  faith 
with  him,  having  made  two  promises,  ''  in  both  of  which,"  he 
says,  "  he  failed."     Among  other  mattters  the  dates  of  any 
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repairs  to  the  buildings  were  given  by  Mr.  Huddlestone,  drawn 
to  the  minutest  particulars  ;  he  states  the  amount  laid  out  on 
the  property,  together  with  the  amount  and  dates  of  the  original 
purchase ;  and  finally  informs  them  of  the  rates  of  insurance, 
with  his  opinion  of  such  as  he  thought  were  high,  and  notifies 
those  which  were  reasonable  and  low.  Haying  given  these 
various  memoranda,  all  in  bis  careful  handwriting,  he  had  the 
estate  legally  conveyed  to  the  Governors  and  Trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Blue  Goat  Hospital. 

Feeling  that  a  mere  vote  of  thanks,  recorded  in  the  minutes 
and  tendered  to  him,  was  an  insufficient  acknowledgment  of  so 
munificent  a  gift,  the  Trustees  agreed  that  a  deputation  of  six 
of  the  members,  viz.,  the  Treasurer,  the  two  Bectors^  the 
Recorder,  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr.  Langton,  should  personally 
wait  on  him,  and  convey  their  thanks.  This,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  intimated  to  him  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  elicited  the 
following  characteristic  reply  :  — 

SiK, 

With  reference  to  what  you  mentioned  to  me  on  Wednesday 
last,  I  fully  appreciate  the  good  feelings  and  respect  which  induced 
the  appointment  of  the  deputation  to  wait  upon  and  thank  me  for 
my  gift  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  which  I  made  with  great 
pleasure.  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  kind  intention  as  evinced 
towards  me ;  but,  with  their  kind  permission,  I  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  dispense  with  troubling  them  to  come  up  here,  and 
I  fully  accept  "  the  will  for  the  deed.'  I  consider  the  compliment 
to  have  been  duly  paid  by  the  resolution  passed,  which  is 
sufficient  for  me,  and  I  am  equally  obliged  to  them  for  it  as  if 
they  came  personally  with  it.  I  am  not  partial  to  form  or 
ceremony,  but  the  reverse ;  yet  I  value  highly  their  intention  as 
expressed  by  you.    With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your 

excellent  Charity, 

I  am,  &c.  Sec, 
8rd  April,  1847.  JOHN  HUDDLESTONE. 

To  Mr.  W.  Forster, 
Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  Liverpool. 
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Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  resigned  the 
head  mastership  in  the  following  year,  having  held  it  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  a  good  and  worthy  man,  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  retired,  together  with  the  amiable 
partner  of  his  life,  to  their  native  county  of  Cumberland — a 
county  noted  for  its  good  schoolmasters — where  they  resided 
to  the  period  of  Mr.  Forster's  death,  which  occurred  last  year. 
His  successor  in  the  mastership  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  B.A., 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  School,  and  had  afterwards 
graduated  in  the  university.  While  in  the  university  he  had 
taken,  in  1844,  the  first  of  the  second  prizes  for  Hebrew; 
and,  in  1846,  he  received  a  prize  for  Catechetical  Divinity. 
Mr.  Wood  has  been  always  highly  valued  for  the  tact  and 
skill  he  possessed  in  tuition ;  and  it  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  one  of  his  pupils  from  the  School,  who  was  ordained  a 
deacon  at  the  Chester  ordination  of  the  past  month,  took 
last  year  the  University  Silver  Medal  at  Dublin.  It  is  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  all  that  Mr.  Wood's  health  has  failed  him 
from  the  very  onerous  nature  of  his  duties  at  the  School, 
which  misfortune  compels  him  to  resign  the  charge  for  which 
he  has  at  all  times  shewn  himself  so  very  capable. 

The  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Forster  resigned  the  mastership, 
Mr.  Swainson  gave  up  also  the  Treasurership,  when  he  was 
followed  by  the  late  Joseph  Langton,  Esq.,  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly good  presence  and  of  great  kindness  of  heart,  who 
occupied  the  post  one  year ;  and  he  by  Richard  Gibson  Esq., 
who  filled  it  till  1854.  Edward  Guy  Deane  Esq.  succeeded 
him,  1855-1858;  and,  after  him,  Wm.  Langton  Esq.,  the 
present  highly  esteemed  Treasurer,  and  a  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Langton  who  was  Treasurer  in  1848.  Members  of  this 
family  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  management 
of  the  Institution  during  every  period  of  its  establishment 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  anniversary  of  the   150th  year  of  the  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
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pital's  founding  was  held  18th  January,  1859,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  with  his  accustomed  willingness,  preached 
the  sermon  at  St.  Peter  s  Church.  The  Mayor  of  the  town^ 
William  Preston  Esq.  and  several  of  the  Governors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Institution  attended. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  by  the  Governors  and 
Trustees,  who  met  at  the  following  quarterly  Board,  to  he 
allowed  to  publish  the  sermon  preached  on  that  occasion ; 
but,  owing  to  the  Bishop's  absence  from  home  and  other 
circumstances,  causing  the  letter  to  come  to  his  hands  at  a 
radier  late  date,  he  suggested  to  the  Trustees  the  advisability 
on  that  account  to  forego  their  views.  In  the  Liverpool  papers 
of  the  day  following,  Tuesday,  the  14th  January,  an  abstract 
of  the  Bishop's  sermon  may,  however,  be  found. 

I  have  now  endeavoured, — ^indifferently  enough,  I  fear, — 
to  lay  before  the  Society  "  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
'' Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Hospital,"  in  three  semi-o^itorial 
periods.  I  only  hope  that  what  has  been  written  (although 
they  be  but  chapters  of  every-day  incidents)  may  serve  some 
useful  purpose,  were  it  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  recocds 
of  an  institution  wliich,  while  it  is  the  oldest,  is  also  among 
the  noblest  of  which  our  town  can  boast. 


THE   ABT-BEARINGS   OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  John  Glover  Esq, 
[Rbad  Sbd  Maboh,  1864.] 


One  of  the  leading  questions  on  which  will  binge  the  future 
of  photography,  is  that  which  is  now  employing  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  in  art-circles.  Shall  it  continue  to  plod 
industriously  along  as  a  mechanical  science,  or  shall  it  rather 
occupy  a  more  elevated  position  by  taking  rank  with  the  arts 
themselves  ? 

There  are  few  who  will  venture  to  deny  that  photography 
has  already  effected  much  for  art  in  both  its  practice  and 
encouragement.  This,  however,  presents  no  argument  either 
for  or  against  the  question  at  issue ;  the  position  of  which 
will  be  gathered  from  a  late  critique  in  the  Times  newspaper 
on  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  la- 
mented Thackeray  from  a  drawing  by  Lawrence.  I  may  also 
add  that  the  article  alluded  to  suggested  the  subject  for 
discussion  this  evening. 

The  reviewer  proceeds  to  say — **  It  requires  no  small  merit 
''  in  a  drawing,  or  photograph  from  one,  to  hold  its  own  against 
"  the  direct  work  of  the  sun.  Whatever  may  be  the  demerits 
"  of  Phodbus  Apollo  as  a  painter,  he  has  qualities  which  make 
"  him  a  formidable  rival  to  the  limner  who  has  to  trust  the 
"unaided  powers  of  pencil  or  port-crayon.  But  it  only  needs 
"  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  photographed  drawing  with 
''  any  of  the  heads  photographed  from  Thackeray  himself,  to 
''  feel  that  good  work  of  the  human  brain  and  hand— even 
"  when  it  is  but  the  transcript  of  a  living  physiognomy — has 
''  in  it  something  which  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  soulless 
"operation  of  chemicals  and  camera.     No  one  who  knew 
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''  and  loved  Thackeray  could  hesitate  a  moment  between  the 
"  fac-simile  of  Lawrence's  drawing,  and  the  finest  photograph 
'*  ever  taken  from  the  noble  head  of  the  living  Thackeray."  The 
reviewer  subsequently  adds — "  For  such  a  likeness  we  have 
"every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  to  the 
"  photographer  s  art  which  multiplies  copies  of  such  a  drawing 
"  so  cheaply." 

We  gather  from  the  foregoing  that  even  in  portraiture  the 
importance  of  photography  is  not  questioned,  which  is  only  a 
very  recent  concession  on  the  part  of  the  fraternity ;  but  that 
importance  is  based  on  its  mechanical  capabilities  as  a  limner 
only.  The  critic  argues  thus :  a  work  of  art  is  solely  depen- 
dant for  its  intrinsic  merit  on  the  brain  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Whatever  may  be  the  subject  chosen  by  the  artist 
for  his  study,  whether  portrait  or  landscape,  his  intention  is 
apparent  throughout ;  his  very  soul  is  there  embodied ;  in  the 
portrait  by  his  appreciation  of  some  peculiarity  in  pose  or 
expression,  which  he  by  an  effort  of  his  genius  transfers  to 
the  canvas,  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  spectator  not  only  the 
bare  features,  but  the  character  of  the  original.  The  land- 
scape  painter  also,  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide,  when  he 
has  made  choice  of  his  subject,  watches  with  all  the  admi- 
ration of  a  lover  the  varying  moods  of  his  mistress,  and 
selects  one  which  harmonizes  with  his  ideas  of  pictorial  effect. . 
It  may  perchance  be  one  of  her  most  fitful  moods,  and  although 
it  passes  from  his  vision  like  a  rapid  but  a  vivid  dream,  it  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  memory :  his  utmost 
enthusiasm  is  aroused,  and  the  picture  grows  into  life  under 
the  touches  of  his  pencil.  But  midway  in  his  task  new  diflS- 
culties  ahse :  he  feels,  and  with  truth,  that  some  of  his 
chief  effects  lie  in  the  due  preservation  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  his  light  and  shade.  During  these  critical 
moments  I  can  conceive  that  he  begins  to  lose  the  recollection 
of  that  vision  of  nature's  charming  mood.     Whatever  it  may 
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be  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  fidelity^  his  picture  must  be  saved 
as  a  work  of  art;  he  touches  here,  erases  there — this  is  what 
the  artist  calls  improving  upon  nature — yet  it  is  in  those 
effective  touches  that  the  picture  becomes  stamped  with 
the  mind,  with  the  character  and  with  the  genius  of  its 
originator. 

The  art-critic  farther  argues  that  photography  is  purely 
chemical  and  mechanical ;  that  the  camera  has  only  to  be 
pointed  at  the  object,  a  few,  to  him,  uninteresting  chemical 
manipulations  performed,  and  an  impression  is  obtained  from 
which  numbers  of  identical  proofs  can  be  multiplied,  every 
one  of  them  as  lifeless  and  as  deficient  in  soul  as  the  maho- 
gany instrument  by  which  they  are  produced. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  case,  and  before  I  proceed 
with  the  defence  allow  me  to  add  that  the  allegations  of  the 
critic  are  to  a  very  large  extent  founded  on  fact.  Photography 
being  such  an  enticing  amusement,  has  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  numbers  among  its 
earnest  followers  nobles  of  our  land,  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
military  men,  astronomers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  men  of 
every  grade  of  intelligence,  even  to  the  toiling  artizan.  Fur- 
ther, we  as  a  nation  to  the  present  time  have  not  accepted  the 
rules  of  art  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  education  taught  in  our 
schools.  When  we  consider  that  the  votaries  of  photography, 
though  men  of  information  and  taste  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  the  terms,  are  comparatively  illiterate  on  matters 
connected  with  art,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  existence 
and  circulation  of  a  great  number  of  photographs  calculated 
to  offend  the  educated  eye  of  the  artist,  and  to  give  him  a 
very  unfavourable  impression  with  regard  to  photography  itself. 

Undoubtedly,  as  in  every  other  profession,  there  are 
what  we  designate  artists  born.  These  are  the  very  men 
who  generally  adopt  art  as  a  profession,  and  vain  is  it 
to  attempt  to  allure  them  from  its  pursuit.     I  am  personally 
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acquainted  with  one  of  these  horn  artists.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  who,  fai*  from  appreciating  the  dawn  of 
genius  in  the  boy,  commanded  him  to  desist  from  occupying 
his  time  so  unprofitably,  and  enforced  the  drudgery  of  the 
plough  and  the  farm  yard.  It  was  shortly  after  discovered 
that  the  youth  had  spent  his  small  allowance  of  pocket-money 
in  the  purchase  of  drawing  materials,  with  which  he  occupied 
the  hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep.  The 
relentless  father  took  theso  away  from  him  and  administered 
a  severe  castigation.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  poor 
fellow  but  to  burn  sticks  into  charcoal,  with  which  he  made 
his  sketches  when  unobserved,  on  the  back  of  the  dairy  door. 
The  parent  finding  the  incorrigible  boy  would  never  make  his 
way  as  a  farmer,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  large  Manchester 
machinist.  Here  the  youth's  spirit  was  crushed  and  his  sinews 
taxed  seven  long  dreary  years  at  the  vice,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  knew  very  little  more  of  mechanics  than  he  did  at  the 
commencement  of  his  term.  But  now  he  was  free  as  the  bird, 
and,  nothing  daunted,  he  resumed  with  double  energy  his  old 
congenial  avocation.  For  many  years  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face,  but  he  was 
determined  to  succeed,  and  successful  he  became.  His  pro- 
fession became  lucrative,  and  I  have  seen  many  truthful  and 
artistic  productions  from  his  easel.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
sketch  without  giving  you  the  sequel.  A  short  time  ago, 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  photography,  he  adopted  it 
to  assist  him  in  his  studies,  and  at  this  moment  his  numerous 
friends  and  old  supporters  know  not  which  to  admire  most — 
his  artistic  sketches,  or  his  artistic  photographs. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  defence  by  endea- 
vouring to  convince  you  that  the  feeling  of  the  artist  can  be 
exemplified  by  means  of  the  lifeless  camera,  and  that  the 
inartistic  qualities  which  have  been  so  much  derided  by  the 
biased  followers  of  art  as  a  profession^  are  not  inherent  to 
photography. 


I  will  present  you  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal 
methods — each  of  them  independent  ideas,  by  which  photo- 
graphers have  endeavoured  to  effect  this  object;  with  what 
success  I  leave  you  to  judge  from  the  illustrations  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  bring  under  your  notice,  which  have 
been  kindly  furnished  by  the  artists  who  produced  them. 

Like  painting,  photography  divides  itself  into  two  distinct 
branches — portraiture  and  landscape— each  forming  in  itself 
a  separate  study,  and  both  can  very  seldom  be  successfully 
followed  by  the  same  individual. 

Strange  to  say,  the  chief  difl&culty  in  the  path  of  artistic 
portraiture  is  mechanical,  which  may  sound  in  the  ear  of  a 
portrait  painter  as  somewhat  anomalous.  Every  one  who  has 
even  cursorily  given  his  attention  to  the  study  of  mankind 
will  be  constantly  impressed  with  the  ever-changing  expres- 
sion of  the  human  countenauce — the  only  index  of  the  restless 
soul  within.  Now  the  features  are  lighted  up  with  a  brilliancy 
of  animation,  inspiring  the  most  commonplace  with  a  certain 
character  which  commands  feelings  of  pleasurable  interest  in 
every  beholder.  Again,  there  are  fleeting  moments  when  the 
countenances  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  of  created  beings  are 
overspread  with  a  preeminent  lustre,  almost  amounting  to 
sublimity,  which  reminds  us  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker.  It  is,  I  repeat,  the  perception  of  these 
grand  truths,  their  retention  in  the  memory,  and  their  faithful 
delineation  on  the  canvas,  that  ennobles  the  painter's  art  and 
by  which  all  his  success  is  achieved. 

The  photographer,  although  he  may  appreciate  to  their 
fullest  extent  these  elements  of  artistic  power,  has  to  contend 
not  only  with  mechanical  defects  present  in  the  best-con- 
structed optical  instruments,  but  also  with  the  lack  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  photograpliic  tablet  itself  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  able  to  watch  his  opportunity,  and  secure  his  desired 
result  at  the  critical  moment,  he  has  to  be  content  with  a  kind 
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of  average  expression  of  the  coantenance  which,  during  the 
comparatively  long  time  required  to  produce  the  impression, 
in  extreme  cases,  may  have  varied  between  the  gaze  of 
animation  and  the  fixed  stare  of  the  corpse.  However  reluc- 
tant photographers  may  he  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  it  is  easy 
to  gather  from  the  foregoing  considei-ations  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  art-era  in  photographic  protraiture  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  the  term  will  have  to  be  dated  from  a 
period  which  has  to  arrive,  but  which,  I  believe,  is  not  very 
far  distant,  when  the  latent  image  will  be  impressed  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  lightning  s  flash. 

The  direction  in  which  photographic  portraitists  have 
essayed  to  produce  works  of  art  again  subdivides  itself  into 
two  minor  branches.  The  first  consists  in  the  production  of 
a  series  of  separate  studies  with  a  view  to  grouping  the  whole 
into  one  picture  by  means  of  double  printing.  The  labour 
thus  entailed  is  very  considerable,  presenting  difficulties  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  almost  insurmountable  ;  and  few  are  the 
men  who  would  attempt  to  overcome  them  in  the  present 
state  of  our  scientific  knowledge  These  difficulties  have,  how- 
ever, to  a  very  large  extent  been  successfully  grappled  with 
in  some  of  the  productions  1  now  bring  under  your  notice. 
In  these  specimens  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  conception  of  a 
master  mind.  That  there  are  failings  one  can  but  admit; 
still  enough  of  the  artistic  element  is  infused  to  show  the 
working  of  a  refined  intelligence.  He  forgets  the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  produced,  and  his  mind  becomes  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  catching  up  the  feeling 
of  the  producer  ;  thus  the  part  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
much  abused  camera  and  its  accompaniments  sinks  to  that 
of  a  secondary  cause,  corresponding  with  the  indispensable 
auxiliaries  of  the  easel,  namely,  the  palette,  the  brushes  and 
the  colours  of  the  painter. 

I  now  bring  under  your  notice  some  illustrations  of  the 
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second  tjpQ  of  artistic  composition  in  portraiture,  which 
consists  in  the  grouping  of  the  suhjects  to  be  delineated,  and 
the  recording  of  the  same  in  one  picture  by  a  single  effort  of 
the  artist.  This  is  by  far  the  simpler  method,  and  partakes 
less  of  the  imputation  of  being  mechanical.  As  far  as  our 
science  can  at  present  carry  us,  this  course  seems  more  likely 
to  secure  satisfactory  results,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  than 
the  former  method.  For  in  constructing  a  work  of  art  piece- 
meal, the  mind  of  the  artist  has  to  grapple  with  a  great 
number  of  independent  ideas  all  tending  towards  the  same 
centre.  Each  individual  effort  has  to  be  studied  in  a  twofold 
light,  as  a  separate  picture,  and  in  relation  to  the  position 
assigned  for  it  in  the  composition.  A  very  slight  mistake 
in  any  of  the  parts  endangers  the  acceptation  of  the  whole  as 
a  finished  work  of  art,  although  there  may  possibly  exist 
nothing  which  the  most  fastidous  critic  would  condemn  in 
any  one  of  its  components  taken  independently. 

In  the  branch  of  photographic  composition  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  illustrate,  although  we  have  greater  optical 
difficulties  with  which  to  contend,  we  have  greater  scope  for 
the  formation  of  artistic  groups,  because  the  object  contem- 
plated is  effected  by  a  single  stroke  of  genius,  harmonizing  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  true  artist,  which  most  frequently  mani- 
fests itself  in  flashes  of  his  intellect.  Not  that  I  would  have 
you  suppose  that  less  mental  labour  is  expended.  He  first 
has  carefully  to  study  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  coping 
manfully  with  his  increased  optical  difficulties,  at  the  same 
time  pondering  over  his  pictorial  requirements,  spending  thus 
days  of  thought  and  ofttimes  nights  without  repose  until  all 
the  details  are  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  minds  eye. 
He  then  commences  with  all  .the  enthusiasm  of  his  elder 
brethren  to  emb^ody  his  conception  by  aid  of  the  truthful 
photograph,  often,  to  his  great  chagrin,  too  truthful,  for  it 
reveals  to  him  vividly  how  far  he  has  gone  astray.     Nothing 
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daunted,  he  returns  to  his  task  again  and  again  with  renewed 
vigour,  nor  flags  until  his  labour  is  rewarded  with  success. 

I  now  enter  upon  the  second  division  of  the  deschptive 
portion  of  my  subject,  the  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  method 
by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  produce  the  pictorial  in  land- 
scape photography. 

In  this  branch  of  the  art-science  mechanical  difficulties, 
which  have  hitherto  proved  such  barriers  in  the  path  of 
portraiture,  exert  less  influence  and  are  gradually  being 
surmounted.  The  great  fault  which  artists  have  pointed  out 
in  photographic  landscapes  is  the  absence  of  those  qualities 
which  constitute  many  of  the  chief  features  of  a  painting. 
I  allude  to  the  delineation  of  clouds  and  general  atmospheric 
effects.  No  one  has  regretted  these  failings  more  than  the 
artistic  photographer.  Happily,  however,  for  our  art,  optical 
science  has  been  making  and  is  still  effecting  rapid  strides ; 
the  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera  has  gradually  been 
diminished,  until  pictures,  possessing  all  the  vigour  and 
definition  of  the  best  productions,  can  be  secured  in  the  small 
fraction  of  a  second  of  time.  By  this  means  the  most  tran- 
sient appearance  in  nature  can  be  registered  in  all  the  beauty 
and  truthfulness  with  which  it  flashes  on  the  retina  of  the 
artist.  He  who  years  ago  when  toiling  at  his  sketch,  was 
perhaps  transfixed  by  some  gorgeous  outburst  of  nature's  own 
magnificence,  and  has  longed  for  some  fairy  spell  by  which  the 
enchantiDg  but  momentary  scene  could  be  indelibly  impressed 
upon  his  canvas,  has  now  the  vision  realized,  as  far  as  can  be, 
by  the  beauteous  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  the  pho- 
tograph. 

Moreover,  the  resources  of  chemistry  are  bestowing  on  the 
photographer  increasingly  greater  boons.  He  is  srradually 
becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  his  laboratory  and 
chemicals,  able  to  give  his  almost  undivided  attention  to  the 
''  art  bearings  "  of  his  profession.     He  looks  upon  his  cameia 
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and  its  acceBsories  with  less  veneration  than  formerly;  his 
thoughts  are  concentrated  upon  the  picturesque  selection  of 
his  subject ;  he  waits  patiently  until  the  ray  falls  in  such  a 
direction  as  will  ensure  him  the  correctly  balanced  light  and 
shadow ;  he  watches  for  those  atmospheric  effects  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  whole ;  and,  when  he  considers  that  he 
is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  all  these  elements  of  success, 
his  mental  labours  terminate,  and  all  that  remains  for  him 
then  is  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  truly  of  landscape  photography, 
that  it  is  not  the  rule,  but  rather  the  exception,  for  everything 
to  progress  so  smoothly  as  I  have  described.  The  painter  is 
not  bound  to  embrace  all  within  the  boundary  of  his  vision. 
An  objectionable  tree  can  be  omitted  from  his  sketch,  or  a 
straight  line  can  be  curved  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his 
taste.  It  is  not  so  with  the  photographer.  He  has  obvious 
barriers  to  contend  with  that  his  brother  limner  would  skip 
over  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  which  present  impracticable 
obstacles  in  his  path.  He  it  is,  however,  who  proves  himself 
the  most  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  succeeds  in  spite  of  them  all. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  recur  to  a  statement  I  have 
already  advanced,  that  doubtless  photography  has  already 
effected  much  for  art  itself — much  in  its  encouragement,  but 
more  in  the  practice.  For  illustrations,  I  will  not  refer  you 
to  your  portrait  albums  on  the  drawing  room  table,  nor  even 
to  your  portfolio  of  choice  photographs.  By  the  possession 
of  these  you  at  least  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  art  by 
which  they  have  been  produced.  I  would  invite  you  to 
examine  the  productions  of  our  modern  engravers  prepared 
for  the  beautifying  of  our  serials  and  standard  literature. 
How  often  do  we  find  in  the  margin  the  important  words 
recurring  "  from  a  photograph,"  thus  guaranteeing  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  fidelity.     This,  however,  if  viewed  in  the 
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spirit  of  the  Times  critic,  presents  no  argnment  in  faTour 
of  art-photography.  Bat  I  would  with  pride  draw  your 
attention  to  the  pictures  which  emanate  from  the  stadio  of 
the  veritable  artist  himself  as  they  hang  upon  the  walls  of 
oar  exhibitions ;  to  his  delineations  of  draperies,  his  foliage 
and  in  his  appreciation  of  detail,  instead  of  being  altogether 
satisfied  with  dashes  for  e£fect ;  and  this  the  photograph  has 
taught  him  can  be  consummated  without  any  sacrificing  of 
those  noble  qualities  which  stamp  his  productions  with  the 
utmost  refinement  of  artistic  genius. 

Photographers  are  now  sanguine  of  success  in  one  of  the 
most  important  strides  that  their  beautiful  and  useful  art 
could  possibly  have  achieved ;  no  less  than  the  transfer  to  the 
metallic  plate,  by  means  of  light's  own  influence^  of  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  in  the  camera.  This  point  being 
gained,  a  mighty  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  interesting 
science  whose  claims  to  the  sisterhood  of  art  I  have  so  feebly 
brought  before  you.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
members  of  this  important  society  that  those  claims  are 
worthy  of  discussion,  I  shall  consider  that  the  object  of  my 
task  is  fully  completed. 


THE   MEDALLIC   HISTORY   OF  NAPOLE 
THE   FIRST. 

By  Frederick  J,  Jeffery,  Esq, 

(Rbad  12th  Notxmbxb,  1868.) 


An  original  MS.  list*  gives  the  number  of  medals  issue 
the  auspices  of  the  first  Napoleon  as  one  hundred  and 
seven ;  there  are,  however,  several  besides  that  f 
included  in  this  list.  I  am  able  to  lay  before  you  a  co 
of  eighty-four,  which  afford  specimens  of  the  best  an 
important,  and  will,  perhaps,  warrant  my  speaking 
whole  series  as  fairly  represented  by  those  now  ex' 
No  one  person  ever  produced  so  numerous  or  so  v 
a  set  of  medallic  illustrations  of  great  events,  as  Ni 
the  First;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  he  turned  his  at 
to  their  production  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  o 
no  opportunity  to  continue  the  series.  They  thus 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  numismatic  record  thi 
existed;  and  their  interest  is  obvious.  A  glance  a 
remarkable  works  of  art  carries  us  back  in  thought 
scenes  they  illustrate  and  to  the  man  whose  wondrou 
they  tell ;  bringing  before  us  the  more  striking  poin 
tragic  scenes  of  the  grand  historic  panorama  which 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  ( 
as  shewing  the  variety  of  the  devices  adopted;  anc 
of  them  have  a  special  interest  as  affording  proof  of 
n&nimity  not  always  discernible  in  the  actions  of  Na] 
When  the  time  of  disaster  arrived,  and  the  end  of  all  th< 
and  circumstance  of  his  career  was  plainly  at  hand,  he  1 

•  Note,  p.  loa. 
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greatness  to  direct  the  engraver  to  proceed  with  his  work. 
"  Finish  the  series,"  he  said  to  Denon,  "  whatever  happens ; 
"  and  let  posterity  be  told  that  I  abdicate  in  favour  of  my 
"  son  !"* 

While  Napoleon  gained  renown  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  com- 
mander, he  did  not  forget  the  arts  and  sciences;  wherever 
he  went  with  his  victorious  army  he  never  let  his  soldiers 
abuse  sculptures,  paintings  or  any  object  of  art,  but  sent 
everything  of  value  to  Paris.  The  bronze  horses  from  the 
Church  of  San  Marco  of  Venice  were  taken  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  arch  in  the  Place  Carrousel ;  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  Vatican  were  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre — his  aim  being  to  concentrate  in  Paris  all  that 
was  most  precious  in  art.  He  improved  the  architecture 
of  his  capital ;  he  began  to  join  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre, 
in  more  recent  times  so  magnificently  completed  by  his 
nephew.  Canals  were  constructed  under  his  direction  ;  and 
the  mint  did  not  remain  untouched  by  his  genius,  as  he 
appointed  skilful  die-sinkers  to  engrave  and  strike  medals 
of  every  remarkable  event  in  his  reign. 

The  medals  before  you  may  be  classed  as  illustrating  his 
career — 

I.  As  a  general ; 
II.  As  a  sovereign  ; 
III.  As  a  patron  of  the  arts,  learning  and  progress. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  to  take  each  division  by  itself; 
I  will,  therefore,  touch  upon  the  medals  simply  in  chronolo- 
gical order. 

The  first  to  which  I  desire  your  attention  is  the  first  in 
order  of  the  entire  series  (Gg,  1).  It  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Napoleon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  a  general's 
uniform ;  when,  having  been  recently  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Army  of  Italy,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  he  issued 

•  MedalUc  EUstory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Soargill,  p.  v. 
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an  address^  contaising  these  words : — ''  I  am  about  to  < 
"you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  earth.  Bi 
"vinces,  opulent  cities,  will  soon  be  in  your  power. 
'*  you  will  find  harvests,  honour  and  glory."*  The 
illustrates  this  prophecy  so  remarkably  fulfilled ;  the 
of  Victory  rises  from  the  redoubt  on  Montenotte,  hei 
in  her  right  hand  and  laurel  branches  and  a  crown  in  1 
and  starts  to  go  over  Italy.  In  exergue  is  insc 
"  Bataille  de  Montenotte,  MDCCXCVI." 

The  second  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention 
beautiful  specimen  of  engraving  illustrating  the  cone 
£gypt.  When  the  members  of  the  Directory  at  Paris 
the  marvellous  achievements  of  the  young  general  of  the 
army — winning  victory  after  victory ;  that  of  Mod 
followed  so  rapidly  by  the  battle  of  Lodi,  the  ent 
Milan,  the  rejoicings  there  and  the  honours  paid  to  h 
victories  of  Areola  and  of  Rivoli,  Venice  laid  at  his 
they  began  to  get  afraid  that  this  young  genius,  w! 
won  the  heart  of  every  soldier,  would  not  long  remain 
to  their  orders,  but  would  aspire  to  be  the  head  of  the  ( 
ment:  accordingly  a  suggestion,  originated  in  the  i 
Louis  XV,  was  adopted  by  them  with  the  greater  ala( 
Napoleon  urged  them  to  give  it  their  attention,  viz. 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  A  large  squadron,  1 
36,000  men,  was  given  him,  and  he  embarked  at  Tou] 
landed  in  Egypt.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  medal  \ 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Napoleon,  in  the  i 
position  of  nearly  full  face,  with  a  lotus-flower  wr( 
indicate  the  country;  on  the  reverse  is  the  young  t 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  camels,  and  dra 
the  ancient  gorgeous  trappings,  passing  between  Glee 
Needle  and  Pompey  s  Pillar,  while  Victory  is  descend 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 
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crown  the  hero  with  laurels  and  put  the  palm  in  his  hand. 
The  inscription  is—"  L'Egypte  conquise,  MDCCXCVIII." 

The  next  medal  is  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  most 
astounding  feats  ever  performed.  In  1800  Napoleon  had 
an  army  of  reserve  in  Burgundy,  for  what  purpose  was  only 
known  to  himself.  He  suddenly  raised  the  camp  and, 
with  snow  on  the  roads,  crossed  the  St.  Bernard  to  get 
between  the  enemy  and  his  supplies  and  thus  cut  him 
off.  The  cannons  were  dragged  over  the  mountain  in 
sledges.  So,  looking  at  the  medal  (fig.  3)  on  the  obverse 
we  see  Victory,  with  the  palm  in  her  hand,  driving  a  pair 
of  horses,  which  are  dragging  a  cannon  over  the  ridge  of  a 
mountain.  The  inscription  is — *'  L'Arm^e  Frangaise  passe 
"le  St.  Bernard,  XXVIII  Flor6al,  An  VIII,  MDCCC* 
The  reverse  has  "Bataille  de  Marengo,'*  the  date  and  a 
bunch  of  keys,  twelve  in  all,  being  the  number  of  important 
cities  that  fell  into  Bonaparte's  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
victory. 

The  next  (fig.  4)  celebrates  the  so-called  peace  of  Amiens, 
which  was  virtually  only  a  truce.  Napoleon  never  would 
acknowledge  the  emblem  of  England  to  be  a  lion,  but 
held  to  the  original  heraldic  figure  a  leopard.  He  blamed 
England  for  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  and 
immediately  ordered  Ids  troops  to  seize  Hanover.  On  the 
medal  we  see  the  roll  of  parchments  being  torn  by  the  leopard, 
and  the  inscription — *'  Le  Trait6  d'Amiens  rompu  par  TAngle- 
"terre  en  Mai  de  I'an  1803."  On  the  reverse  we  again  find 
Victory :  here  she  is  riding  on  the  horse  of  Hanover,  with 
the  symbolic  crown  in  her  hand.  The  inscription  is — 
"  L'Hanovre  occupy  par  I'arm^e  Fran9aise,  en  Juin  de  Tan 
"1803,"  and  "  Frapp6e  aveo  Targent  des  mines  d'Hanovre, 
"  Tan  4  de  Bonaparte." 

The  next  medal  is  one  which  might  be  classed  under  those 
of  Napoleon  as  patron  of  Arts  and  Sciences, — Public  Instruc- 
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tion   organised    (fig.   5).     On    the    obverse  is    the   1 
Napoleon,   not   as  on  those  of  his    conqaests,   but 
the  victor's  laurels.     He  is  here  not  a  hero  but  a 
On  the  reverse  a  young  student  draped  in  the  class 
Is  seated  holding  a  roll  of  manuscripts  in  his  hand. 

On  another  we  find   Napo1eou*s  head  laureated, 
without  inscription ;  but  on  the  reverse  we  find  the  < 
the  Legion  of  Honour.     Napoleon  was  not  a  man  f 
public — a  government  without  orders,  grades  or  distil 
Equality  had  ran  itsdlf  to  death  since  the  overthrow 
monarchy.    The  Parisians  remembered  the  day  when  a 
of  pageantry,  a  military  band,  a  body  of  soldiers,  a  i 
ofiEicers,    state  carriages   containing    crowned   heads, 
barons   and   high  functionaries,   followed  by   more  e 
and   a   band,  passed   from   the   Tuileries   to   Versail 
from  St.  Cloud  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  they  now 
only  persons  in  plain  dress  walking  from  the  Tuik 
the  Louvre.     It  was  too  monotonous  for  such  an  en 
race ;  they  wanted  something  new  and  stirring.     Na 
saw  this :  his  aim  was  the  throne,  but  he  dared  not  s 
The  metal  required  tempering  before  it  would  be  suflS 
pliable :  he  wrought  it  as  only  a  skilful  workman  c 
and,  at  the  fitting  moment,  amid  the  ecldt  of  the  nat 
assumed  the  purple. 

On  thus  raising  himself  to  be  Emperor,  Napoleon  wc 
anxious  it  should  appear  that  he  was  elevated  to  that  p 
as  the  chosen  of  the  people  :  he  therefore  had  registers  i 
in  every  commune  in  France,  for  the  people  to  recorc 
wishes ;  the  results  were  3,572,329  in  his  favour,  whil 
were  only  2,569  negative  votes.  Having  got  the  assent 
Senate  and  the  people,  he  ordered  a  medal  to  be  \ 
taking  the  design  from  Clovis,  who,  when  proclaimed 
was  raised  on  a  shield  by  his  soldiers.  Here  (fig. 
have  Napoleon  in  imperial  robes,  though  with  no  crowi 
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up  on  a  shield  by  a  senator  and  a  labourer,  with  the  legend — 
"  Le  Stoat  et  le  Peuple ;"  and  in  exergue — "  An  XIII." 

He  next  invited  the  Pope  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head, 
when  the  question  arose — Where  should  the  coronation  take 
place?  Rheims  was  the  city  where  all  the  French  Kings 
were  annointed ;  but  during  the  Reyolution  the  phial  of  holy 
oil  had  been  broken  and  thrown  away.  Should  it  take 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Hotel  des  Inralides  or  in  Notre 
Dame  ?  Napoleon  was  afraid  that  if  it  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
it  would  be  said  he  trusted  to  the  armed  forces,  so  it  was 
determined  Notre  Dame  should  be  the  spot.  The  medal 
for  the  celebration  of  the  event  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
profile  of  His  Holiness,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  Legend — "Imperator  Sacratus/'  and  "A-M." 
(Ave  Maria)  in  a  monogram  in  the  field  (fig.  7). 

He  was  now  an  Emperor  without  a  court ;  and^  as  he  had 
to  bo  careful  lest  he  should  raise  against  himself  the  power  of 
any  one  of  the  many  sections  into  which  France  was  split,  he 
began  by  instituting  the  Legion  of  Honour,  opening  it  to  all 
classes ;  and  the  establishing  of  this  order  is  illustrated  by 
the  medal  (fig.  8)  on  the  reverse  of  which  we  have  the  cross 
of  the  Legion,  and  on  the  margin — "  Auspice  Neapoleone 
"  Oallia  renovata." 

The  next  medal  (fig.  9)  commemorates  the  bringing 
of  that  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  to 
Paris.     Its  inscription  is — "  Aux  arts  la  Victoire." 

That  which  follows  (fig.  10)  is  to  commemorate  the 
tremendous  preparations  for  the  greatest  desire  of  Napoleon's 
life — the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
reverse  we  have  Hercules  strangling  the  lion  or  leopard,  and 
on  the  margin — "  En  I'an  XII  2,000  barques  construites.** 
No  sooner  had  Napoleon  been  crowned  Emperor  and  founded 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  than  he  set  out  for  Boulogne  to 
review  his  forces,  both  military  and  naval,  decorating  those 
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worthy  of  such  distinction  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  which  act  is  also  commemorated  hy  a  medal  (fig.  11) 
known  hy  the  name  of  ''  The  oaths  of  the  army/'*  because 
at  this  time  the  troops  all  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
new  Emperor. 

Among  medals  not  less  interesting  for  other  reasons  is  one 
(fig.  12)  which  bears  upon  its  reverse  "  Descente  enAngleterre. 
"  Frapp6e  a  Londres  en  1 804."  But  the  *'  taking  of  London  " 
was  not  destined  to  add  to  the  triumphs  of  the  great  con- 
queror ;  this  medal  is  now  a  very  rare  curiosity,  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  two  or  three  collectors.f 

Another  celebrates  the  masterpiece  of  modem  legislation, 
the  *'  Code  Napoleon."  The  conception  of  the  design  for  this 
medal  (fig.  18)  is  remarkable.  On  the  obverse  we  have 
Napoleon  attired  in  the  toga  of  an  ancient  philosopher, 
holding  a  scroll  in  his  right  hand ;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
copy  of  an  ancient  sculpture — the  statute  of  Minerva  or 
Pallas,  found  a  few  years  ago  at  Yelletri  and  now  in  the 
museum  of  Napoleon. 

And  here  begins  the  great  general  European  war.  Chagrined 
at  seeing  his  fleets  destroyed  one  after  the  other  as  fast  as  he 
could  form  them, — while  Austria  (who  was  fully  expecting  he 
meant  to  invade  England)  prepared  to  attack  France  when  her 
ruler  should  be  in  London,  and  accordingly  marched  into 
Bavaria, — Napoleon  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bou- 
logne, proceeded  by  forced  marches  across  France,  passed  the 
Bhine,  captured  Ulm  and  Memmingen  (fig.  14),  and  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  his  enemies  at  Austerlitz.  The  capitulations 
are  perpetuated  by  a  device  well  adapted  to  illostrate  the 
haste  the  Emperor  was  in  to  defeat  the  Austrians  before  they 
could  be  joined  by  the  Bussians  and  Prussians.  Li  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  two  horses  at  full  speed,  without  arresting  his 

*  Serment  de  I'armee  d'Angleterre  a  rEmpereur  Napoleon." 
f  The  Napoleon  Medals,  Edwards,  p.  -viii. 
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progress,  he  receives  the  keys  of  the  two  cities,  who  deliTer 
them  in  a  kneeling  posture;  and  the  victory  of  Austerliu 
is  commemorated  by  Jupiter's  thunderbolt  (fig.  15). 

The  surrender  of  Vienna  and  Fresburg,  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  is  represented  by  Napoleon  as  Hercules 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  two 
cities  (fig.  16). 

The  next  medal  will  for  ever  perpetuate  the  names  of  the 
contending  powers  :  for  on  one  side  we  see  Napoleon's  profile, 
with  the  inscription  —  ''Bataille  d' Austerlitz;"  and  on  the 
other  Alexander  I  of  Russia  and  Francis  II  of  Austria,  the 
allies  against  Napoleon. 

There  is  next  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  recovery  of 
the  colours  at  Innsbriick  (fig.  17).  General  Ney,  having 
driven  the  enemy  back,  took  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  Tyrol  and  there  found  the  colours  which  the  Tyrolese 
soldiers  had  taken  from  the  Republican  army.  When  Ger- 
manicus,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  Arminius  and  recovered 
the  standards  taken  by  him  from  the  Romans  under  Varus, 
a  medal  was  struck  in  Rome  to  celebrate  that  event.*  Napoleon 
copies  that  design :  it  is  a  Roman  soldier,  erect,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  standard  and  in  his  right  Victory. 

Now  comes  the  peace  of  Fresburg  (fig.  18).  In  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  during 
peace  and  open  during  war :  so  on  this  medal  we  have  the 
temple  of  Janus  shut. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fresburg  Venice  was  restored  to  Italy, 
which  event  is  perpetuated  by  a  medal  with  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto  and  "Venise  rendu  a  I'ltalie,  XXVI  D6oembre, 
"MDCCCV;' 

To  attempt,  in  a  paper  of  this  length,  a  description  of  every 
medal  now  before  you  would  be  impossible ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  notice  those  that  appear  to  me  most  important. 

*  MedaUic  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Soargill,  p.  61. 
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We  now  come  to  the' war  which  punished  Prufisia  for  its 
past  vacillation.  For  ten  years  that  power  had  wavered  to 
and  fro  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  contending  parties^ 
and  in  ten*  days  from  her  taking  a  decided  stand  on  one  side 
she  was  humhled  by  Napoleon's  might. 

The  battle  of  Jena  is  illustrated  by  a  medal  (fig.  19), 
whereon  Napoleon  appears  as  Jupiter,  mounted  on  an  eagle 
soaring  in  the  air,  and  with  his  thunderbolt  striking  the 
giants ; — but  why  there  should  be  three  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  unless  they  illustrate  the  Saxons  and  Prussians 
under  Hohenlohe,  who  was  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Jena, 
and  the  detachment  under  the  King  of  Prussia  in  person, 
defeated  on  the  same  day  by  Davoust  at  Auerstadt,  which 
Napoleon  embodied  as  only  a  portion  of  Jena.  The  inscrip- 
tion js— "Bataille  de  Jena,  MDCOCVI." 

After  this  battle  the  hitherto  considered  invincible  forces 
of  Frederick  lost  all  courage ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
really  paralysed  by  Napoleon's  thunderbolt,  since  city  after 
cily,  fortress  after  fortress  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot ; 
citadels,  each  of  which  had  cost  Frederick  the  Great  a 
campaign,  lowered  their  flags  at  the  first  summons.  Here 
we  again  see  the  handiwork  of  the  medallist,  in  the 
*'  Capitulation  de  Spandau,  Stettin,  Magdebourg  et  Custrin, 
"  MDCCOVI,"  which  inscription  is  in  exergue  on  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  (fig.  20),  the  facts  being  illustrated  by  four 
female  figures — all  of  them  dropping  their  keys ;  three  gaze 
at  the  conqueror  ascending  in  the  air,  mounted  on  his 
eagle,  and  the  fourth  is  bent  down  with  grief. 

The  one  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  next  is  that  of 
"  Souverainetes  donn6es,  MDCCOVI"  (fig.  21).  Napoleon, 
when  invading  Russia  in  1806,  on  arriving  at  Warsaw  was 
offered  the  crown  of  Poland  for  Murat,  his  brother-in-law,  but 
he  replied — "  I  came  not  here  to  beg  a  throne  for  my  family ; 
•  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 
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*'  I  have  thrones  enough  to  bestow  without  asking/"*  On  the 
reverse  is  a  throne,  with  the  mantle  and  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  a  table  with  crowns  and  sceptres  thereon  ;  there 
are  three  crowns  on  the  floor,  two  overturned  and  one 
battered  :  evidently  these  symbolize  three  kingdoms — ^HoUand 
and  Naples  overturned  and  Prussia  battered  and  beaten  to 
the  ground  ;  for  when  this  medal  was  struck,  Napoleon  had 
placed  one  of  his  brothers  and  Murat  on  the  overturned 
thrones  of  Holland  and  Naples,  while  the  King  of  Prussia 
could  scarce  muster  60,000  of  his  original  force  of  1 50,000 
together,  and  his  kingdom  was  overrua  by,  and  aU  his 
fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of.  Napoleon; — I  believe  the 
twelve  crowns  on  the  table  are  the  crowns  of  the  twelve 
sovereigns  who  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

After  the  battle  of  Preuss-Eylau,  the  medal  of  which  is 
before  you,  Napoleon  retired  to  Osterode  (fig.  22)  and 
then  to  Finchenstein,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  re- 
cruiting his  forces  and  sending  out  men  to  harass  the  enemy. 
This  medal  has  Napoleon  s  profile  on  the  obverse ;  while  by 
the  reverse,  bearing  that  of  Fabius,  he  compares  his  torment- 
ing his  foes  by  skirmishing  to  that  ancient  warrior,  who  did 
60  much  mischief  to  Hannibal  by  annoying  his  forces  with 
marching  and  countermarching. 

I  pass  over  several  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  that 
grand  conception,  that  gigantic  undertaking,  so  ably  recorded 
on  the  medal — the  road  over  the  Simplon.  "  The  construction 
'*  of  a  route  over  the  Simplon  was  decided  upon  by  Napoleon 
"  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  while  the  reoollec- 
"  tion  of  his  own  dif&cult  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  Great 
"  St.  Bernard,  at  that  time  one  of  the  easiest  Alpine  passes, 

"  was  fresh  in  his  memory It  was  commenced  on 

'Uhe  Italian  side  in  1800  and  on  the  Swiss  in  1801.      It 

"  took  six  years  to  complete,  though  it  was  barely  passable 

*  Alison's  Hifltoiy  of  Europe. 
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*'  in  1805,  and  more  than  80,000  men  'were  employed  on  it  at 
**  one  time.  Excepting  the  Oenis,  this  was  the  first  carriage 
"  road  carried  across  any  of  the  higher  passes  of  the  Alps."^ 
The  medal  (fig.  28)  represents  the  Simplon  in  the  form 
of  a  giant,  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet  in  the 
Bhone,  which  waters  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  sits  on 
the  rock,  viewing  with  astonishment  the  trains  of  travellers, 
waggons  and  artillery,  as  they  pass  for  the  first  time  over  his 
limhs.  The  date  of  completion,  1807,  is  inscribed  on  the 
rock,  while  '*  Simplon  "  is  in  exergue. 

Now  comes  the  companion  medal  to  that  of  the  peace  of 
Presburg  (fig.  24),  struck  to  record  its  rupture.  On  the 
former  we  saw  the  temple  of  Janus  shut ;  here  the  great 
doors  are  broken  and  the  fragments  strewed  upon  the  ground. 
The  inscription  is — "  Trait6  de  Presbourg  rompu  par  TAu- 
•'  triche,  X  Avril,  MDCOOIX." 

After  examining  the  medals  illustrating  the  invasion  of 
Bussia  in  1812,  we  come  to  the  retreat  of  the  army 
(fig.  26).  The  medal  represents  Boreas  blowing  the  gales  and 
northern  winds  from  his  budget  and  pursuing  Mars,  who  is 
enraged  at  having  to  retreat  before  the  stormy  element,  while 
on  the  ground  we  see  cannons,  a  baggage-waggon  and  a  dead 
horse. 

In  passing  some  we  come  to  three  (figs.  26,  27,  28)  : — 
"Fevrier,  MDCCCXTV,"  the  month  when  Napoleon  made  alast 
eflfbrt  against  united  Europe.  "  The  sojourn  in  the  island  of 
"  Elba :"  on  the  obverse  is  his  profile  in  military  uniform, 
but  no  laurels;  the  reverse  bears  on  the  margin  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  illustrating  the  twelve  months  he  spent  on  the 
island ;  Fortune  is  sitting  on  a  rock,  looking  at  the  fishes  of 
the  Zodiac  (February),  while  an  eagle  is  perched  on  another, 
ready  to  fly  at  any  moment.  "  The  return ;" — here  we  have 
the  eagle  flying  back  to  France  and  Napoleon  received  by  a 
civilian  and  a  soldier,  representing  the  nation  and  the  army. 

•  Mmny's  Handbook  for  Switzerland,  p.  195. 
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Fig.  29,  ^'Gouronn6  k  MilaD/'  supplies  a  sketch  of  the  Iron 
Grown  of  Lombardy,  now  in  the  Imperial  Musenm  at  Yieima, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  having  refused  to  give  it  up  in  1859 
when  the  kingdom  to  which  it  belonged  passed  from  his  rale. 
Fig.  30  commemorates  the  number  of  States  which  united  in 
swearing  fealty  with  their  right  hands  on  the  French  fasces, 
constituting  themselves,  at  the  dictation  of  Napoleon  the  Fiist, 
the  "  Confederation  du  Bhin."  Fig.  3 1  was  struck  on  the 
visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Mint  at  Paris,  and  bears 
the  inscription  /*  Fr6d6ric-Guillaume  III.  roi  de  Prusse  visite 
"  la  Monnaie  des  M6dailles,  MDOCGXIV."  Whenever  foreign 
potentates  visited  Paris,  similar  medals  were  struck.* 

A  few  more  and  the  series  is  complete ;  but  I  cannot  close 
without  mentioning  that  the  last  struck  by  Napoleon  s  orders 
was  in  commemoration  of  that  great  battle  which  brought 
about  such  a  long  peace — Waterloo,  or,  as  the  French  have 
it,  Mont  Saint  Jean.  The  medal  is  characteristic ; — "  on  the 
"  obverse  is  the  Emperor  s  head,  and  on  the  reverse  are  all  the 
"  paraphernalia  of  war  heaped  together  and  broken  :  an  over- 
"  thrown  laurel  still  hangs  above  them.  Fortune  flies,  taking 
"  with  her  the  palm  of  victory."t  Fit  emblem  to  commemorate 
so  great  a  blow  to  so  great  a  man  ! 

T  have  thus  attempted,  in  a  brief  outline,  to  give  you  a 
faint  idea  of  these  remarkable  productions,  the  signs  to  dis- 
tant ages  of  the  wonders  of  the  past.  As  less  durable  records 
perish,  medals  become  more  and  more  precious ;  by  them 

**  Again  OauTt  glories  shine ; 
'<  Her    *     *     godlike  heroes  rise  to  Tiew, 
*'  And  aU  her  *     *    garlands  bloom  anew." 


*  Figs.  39,  30  and  81  are  not  in  their  chronological  order,  not  having  been 
included  in  the  original  notice. 

f  Medallic  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Scaigill,  p.  164. 
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NOTE. 


LIST  OF  THE  MEDALS  OF  NAPOLEON  I,« 

From  the  **  MeddUic  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  translated  &y  MUi  Ann 
'*  Mudie  Scargillt  from  the  original  Manuscript^  intended  to  have  been 
"  published  by  the  late  Oovemment  of  France.**    Printed  1820. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  exhibited  at  the  reading  of  the  Paper. 

^l.  Battle  of  Montenotte. 

2.  Capitulation  of  Mantua. 

3.  Conquest  of  Lower  Egypt. 

4.  Conquest  of  Upper  Egypt. 
*5.  Egypt  conquered. 

6.  Arrival  at  Frejus. 

♦7.  Battle  of  Marengo. 
8.  Armed  for  Peace. 

♦9.  Rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
*10.  Public  Listruction  organized. 

11.  Attempt  of  the  Third  Nivose,  24th  December. 
*12.  The  Legion  of  Honour. 

13.  Museum  Napoleon. 
H«14.  The  Venus  de'  Mediois. 

15.  The  Medal  Mint  re-established. 
*10.  School  of  the  Mines  of  Mount  Blanc. 

17.  School  of  Pharmacy. 
*1Q.  The  Coronation.*      (In  four  different  sizes). 
*19.  Building  of  Two  Thousand  Vessels. 
♦20.  Oaths  of  the  Army  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Distribution  of 

the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
*2}.  Pope  Pius  VII  crowns  Napoleon  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 

the  Empire. 
♦22.  Visit  of  Pius  VTI  to  the  Medal  Mmt. 
♦23.  The  Code  Napoleon. 

24.  The  Flags  given  to  the  Army  by  Napoleon. 
*%6.  Central  Society  for  Vaccination. 
*26.  Liguria  re-united  to  France. 

a  This  list  is  not  entirely  in  ohronologioal  order,  but  is  reprinted  hers  as  it  is  giren 
in  the  originsl. 

b  Should  be  *'  Election  of  Emperor."   Two->dlfferent.obTerses. 
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*27.  The  Coronation  at  Milan. 

28.  The  Tomb  of  Desaix  on  Mount  St  Bernard. 

29.  Another  on  the  same  subject 

30.  The  School  of  Medicine. 

*81.  Breaking  up  of  the  Gamp  at  Boulogne. 

82.  Allocution  on  the  Bridge  of  Lech. 
*83.  Capitulation  of  Ulm  and  Memmingen. 
*S4.  Capture  of  Vienna  and  Presburg. 
*Sfi,  Recovery  of  the  Colours  at  Innsbruck. 
«36.  Battle  of  Austerlitz. 
♦37.  The  Three  Emperors. 

38.  Interview  of  the  Two  Emperors. 
*89.  The  Peace  of  Presburg. 

40.  The  Cathedral  of  Vienna. 
*41.  Conquest  of  Venice.* 

62.  Conquest  of  Istria. 
*4B.  Conquest  of  Dalmatia.^ 
*44.  Conquest  of  Naples. 
*45.  Sovereignties  bestowed. 

46.  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Baden. 
*47.  Column  of  the  Grand  Army. 
♦48.  Triumphal  Arch/ 
'K49.  Confederation  of  theJRhine. 
♦50.  Battle  of  Jena. 

51.  Alliance  with  Saxony. 
*52.  Entrance  into  Berlin. 

♦53.  Capitulation  of  the  Four  Fortresses  of  Prusda. 
♦54.  Occupation  of  Hamburg. 

55.  The  French  Eagles  on  the  Vistula. 
♦56.  Battle  of  Eylau. 
♦57.  Sojourn  at  Osterode. 
♦58.  The  Deliverance  of  Dantzic. 
♦59.  Battle  of  Friedland. 
♦60.  The  Victory  of  the  14th  June. 
♦61.  Occupation  of  the  Three  Capitals. 

62.  Conquest  of  Silesia. 
♦68.  Peace  of  Tilsit 

a  This  shoald  be  *■  Yenioo  restored  to  Italy." 
b  Two— different  obyeisee. 
e  PlAoe  CaxTooseL 
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♦64.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

*65.  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

*M,  Marriage  of  the  King  of  Westphalia. 

67.  The  Crowned  Eagle. 
*68.  The  Re-union  of  Etruria  to  the  Empire. 
*69.  The  Simplon. 
♦70.  Road  from  Nice  to  Rome. 

71.  Battle  of  Sommo  Sierra. 
*TZ,  Entrance  into  Madrid. 
♦78.  Rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Preshurg,  and  Battles  of  Abensberg  and 

Echmiihl. 
♦74.  Departure  from  Paris.    Entrance  into  Vienna. 
♦75.  The  French  Eagles  beyond  the  Raab. 
♦76.  Battle  of  Essling,  and  Passage  of  the  Danube. 
♦77.  BatUe  of  Wagram. 

♦78.  Attack  of  Antwerp,  and  Sojourn^  at  SchcBubrunn. 
♦79.  Peace  of  Vienna. 
♦80.  Re-union  of  the  Roman  States. 

81.  Rome  the  Second  Capital. 
♦82.  Conquest  of  lUyria. 
♦88.  Visit  of  the  King  of  Saxony. 
♦84.  Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bayaria. 

85.  Visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtzburg. 
♦86.  Marriage  of  the  Emperor.     (In  four  different  sizes). 

87.  Loye  carrying  off  the  Thunder. 

88.  Orphans  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
♦89.  The  Statue  of  Desaix. 

♦90.  Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

91.  The  Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  ieeond  ierift.    (In  three  diflferent 

sizes.) 
♦92.  Capture  of  Wilua. 
♦93.  Battle  of  Moskowa. 

94.  Entrance  into  Moscow. 
♦96.  The  French  Eagles  on  the  Borystheues. 

96.  The  French  Eagles  on  the  Wolga. 

97.  The  Grand  Sanhedrim. 
♦98.  Canal  of  the  Ourcq. 

99   The  Princess  Elisa. 
♦100.  Retreat  of  the  Army. 
101.  The  Monument  of  Mount  Oenis. 
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♦102.  Battle  of  Liitzen. 
*103.  Battle  of  Wiirtchen. 

104.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa. 

105.  The  Princess  Elisa. 
100.  The  Princess  Pauline. 

107.  The  Princess  Caroline. 

108.  The  Princess  Hortanse. 
100.  The  Departure. 

110.  Battle  of  Ghampauhert. 
♦111.  Battle  of  Montereau. 
*113.  Fehruary,  1814. 

118.  Adverse  Fortune. 

114.  The  Abdication. 

115.  The  Imperial  Guard. 

♦116.  Sojourn  in  the  Island  of  Elba. 
♦117.  The  Return. 

118.  The  Champ  de  Mai. 

119.  Assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai. 

120.  Battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean. 

121.  Napoleon  gives  his  Son  to  France. 
♦122.  Battle  of  Millesimo. 

128.  Battle  of  Castiglione. 
♦124.  The  Reduction  of  Mantua. 
♦125.  The  Passage  of  the  Tagliamento. 

126.  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

127.  Column  of  the  Departments. 

128.  National  Column. 

129.  Quai  Desaix. 

180.  Honours  bestowed  on  Turenne. 

181.  Entertainment  given  by  the  City  of  Paris. 
132.  Re-establishment  of  Public  Worship. 

188.  Deputation  of  the  Mayors  of  Paris  to  Schoenbrunn. 
134.  Funeral  Pomp  of  the  Duke  of  Montebello. 

185.  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

186.  Foundation  of  the  School  of  Arts  at  Rome. 

187.  Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 


Note. — After  the  description  of  No.  120  is  written : — **  Here  ends  the 
"  ooUecdon  of  medals  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  Oovemment :  the  following 
"  have  been  ordered  by  oonsdtnted  bodies  and  individuals,  for  the  contannatioa 
«  of  the  history  of  the  hero."    Page  104. 
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MEDALS    EXHIBITED    AT    THE    READING    OF    THE    PAPEB,  NOT 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    FOREGOING    LIST,    BUT    BELONGING 

TO    THE    SET    OF    "NAPOLEON    MEDALS." 


The  Four  Emperors  (Napoleon  and  Charlemagne  and  Yitildnd  and 

and  Frederic). 
Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Westphalia  to  Paris. 
Canal  from  Mens  to  Conda. 
Visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Paris. 
Visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  Paris. 
Visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  to  Paris. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    NOTES    OF    EXPEDITIONS    IN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA,  BY  THREE  DUTCH  LADIES. 

By  John  A.  Tinne,  E$q.,  F.R.0.8. 
(Rbav  12th  Mat,  18M.) 


In  the  month  of  July,  1861,  the  three  Dutch  ladies,  my 
relations,  whose  adventures  I  am  ahout  to  relate,  left  their 
home  at  the  Hague  and  arriyed  at  Alexandria  in  August, 
to  commence  their  third  journey  in  Egypt — having  previously 
visited  it  in  1856  and  1858 — and  to  proceed  through  it  to  other 
countries  adjacent  to  the  Nile. 

They  wintered  in  the  outskirts  of  Cairo,  at  a  charming 
country  seat,  a  pretty  little  palace  of  white  marble,  surrounded 
with  gardens,  full  of  roses,  jessamine  and  other  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Their  time  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  making  preparations  and  laying  in  stores  for  their 
expedition.* 

Quitting  their  pretty  villa  with  regret,  they  embarked 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1862.  They  were  obliged  to  hire 
three  boats.  No.  I  contained  themselves,  four  European 
servants,  a  Syrian  cook  with  two  assistants,  five  dogs,  the 
necessary  articles  of  toilet  for  the  ladies,  canteens,  guns, 
including  an  elephant-rifle  and  several  fowling-pieces,  am- 
munition, provisions  for  a  year  and,  as  it  was  impossible  in 
those  parts  to  procure  change,  JE800  worth  of  small  copper 

*  They  made  the  acqaainttnee  at  Cairo  of  Dr.  Krapf»  a  Oerman  Protealant 
Missionary,  an  agreeable  old  man,  who  had  twice  before  traveUed  in  Abyssinia, 
and  for  whioh  he  was  again  on  the  point  of  starting.  At  one  time  they  felt 
inclined  to  accede  to  his  proposition  and  spend  the  rainy  season  at  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  that  country,  but  subseqaent  oirofimstanoes  induced  them  to  deeide 
otherwise. 
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coin — a  load  of  itself  for  ten  camels.  No.  2  carried  camels, 
a  horse  ^and  Monkey,  with  their  grooms^  a  janissary  and  a 
Nubian  huntsman,  four  donkey-saddles,  ropes  and  other 
harness,  panniers,  a  palanquin,  saddle  bags,  six  tents,  iron 
bedsteads  and  bedding  and  casks  for  carrying  water  across 
the  desert.  No.  3  contained  thirty-two  trunks  and  packages, 
with  furniture,  books,  engravings  &c.  &c. 

We  will  not  refer  to  their  travels  over  beaten  ground, 
already  often  described,  but,  passing  by  Assouan,  where  the  first 
Cataract  occurs,  and  all  the  usual  places  of  resort,  we  com- 
mence with  their  leaving  Eorosko,  where  they  parted  with 
their  boats,  or,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  left  the  Nile,  Tourists 
"  and  Civilization,**  and  began  their  journey  across  the  Nubian 
Desert.  Between  the  last-named  place  and  Abu-Hammed 
the  river  makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  the  navigation  is 
difficult.  The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  about 
800  geographical  miles,  but  by  water,  following  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  river,  it  is  more  than  double  that  distance. 
Since,  however,  every  convenience  for  encampment  and  all 
provisions  were  to  be  couveyed  overland,  the  retinue  was 
rather  formidable.  It  consisted,  in  addition  to  those  before 
mentioned,  of  an  Arab  chief,  six  guides  and  twenty-five 
camel- drivers.  There  were  camels  for  the  baggage  and 
provisions  and  dromedaries  for  people  to  ride,  102  in  number, 
besides  two  milch  camels  to  provide  milk  in  the  desert.  The 
camels  conveyed  chickens  in  baskets  and  provisions  of  every 
sort — fruit,  eggs,  potatoes,  tea,  coffee,  flour,  wiue,  beer,  brandy: 
there  were  also  sheep. 

They  left  Korosko  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  reached 
Abu-Hammed  in  fifteen  days,  during  two  of  which  they 
rested  in  very  romantic  valleys.  They  did  not  find  it  the 
horrible  desert  they  expected,  but  interspersed  mth  rocks 
and  hi  lb,  valleys  and  plaiuB,  with  many  varieties  of  trees 
and  plants.     The  camels  ko.  had  herbs  to  eat  every  tdght ; 
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they  found  water  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  enough  to 
to  replenish  their  harrels  ;  and  the  camels  could  often  obtain 
drink.  The  usual  time  for  crossing  the  desert  is  eight  or  nine 
days ;  but  the  ladies  did  not  feel  inclined  to  travel  more  than 
seven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  so  that  almost  double  the  time 
was  occupied  in  the  journey.*  Above  Abu-Hammed  they 
rejoined  the  river,  which,  however,  is  not  easily  navigable 
between  that  place  and  Berber — the  stream  being  rapid  ;  and 
one  of  the  Cataracts  /the  fifth)  is  situated  about  30  or  40 
miles  below  Berber. 

One  of  the  ladies  was  so  fatigued  with  the  land  journey, 
that  they  procured  a  little  boat  of  the  country — which  is 
described  as  being  very  much  like  an  old-fashioned  piano 
case — with  six  boatmen,  having  paddles  like  wooden  spoons 
with  very  long  handles ;  but  on  the  first  day,  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  travelled  some  hours  by  land  and  pitched  their 
tents,  no  boat  came.  They  lighted  fires  by  the  river  side  and 
sent  men  back  by  the  banks,  but  no  tidings  were  obtained  till 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  at  sunset  were 
so  tired  that  they  had  stopped  at  a  village  on  the  river-bank 
for  the  night.  They  found  the  villagers  very  hospitable, 
and  rejoined  their  party  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
After  this  adventure  the  servants  would  not  go  in  the  boats 
again,  and  so  proceeded  by  land  towards  Berber,  following 
the  course  of  the  river.  The  ladies,  however,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  water  excursion,  that  they  reverted  to  it 
on  the  two  following  days  ;  and  thus  the  journey  of  four 
days  was  prolonged  to  eight.     At  the  end  of  that  period 

•  They  mention  their  paying  a  visit,  at  Gagee,  near  Abu-Hammed,  to  the  tomb  of 
Andrew  Melly,  a  merchant  of  Liyerpool,  who,  with  his  wife,  their  two  sons  and 
daughter,  traveUed  as  far  as  Khartiira,  in  the  Soudan,  in  1851.  He  was  seized 
with  feyer  on  the  return  journey  and,  after  five  days'  illness,  died  in  his  tent 
near  this  spot.  The  erection  of  the  monument,  of  white  marble  (the  inscription 
being  in  gold),  was  entrusted  by  his  famUy  to  Mr.  Consul  Petheriok,  who  was 
aided  in  the  pious  task  by  the  OoTemor,  Latif  Pnsha ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
observe  that  it  was  in  excellent  preservation,  and  treated  with  great  respect  by 
th«  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
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they  approached  Berber,  where  they  were  receired  by  thirty 
chiefs,  who  came  to  meet  them  two  hours'  journey  from  the 
town.  They  were  mounted  on  camels  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  the  Governor  stood  to 
welcome  them  and  offered  them  his  garden  to  encamp  in,  which 
they  describe  as  a  sort  of  African  Paradise.  The  heat  was, 
however,  intense — the  thermometer  standing  at  120.  They 
there  took  leave  of  their  camels  and  drivers.  The  Arabs  who 
had  accompanied  them  appeared  very  grateful  for  the  presents 
given  to  them  and  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  during  the  journey ;  and  the  ladies  describe  them  as 
a  very  nice  people.  They  had  not  the  least  trouble  with  them. 
They  were  very  handsome  men  —  not  black,  but  bronze 
coloured,  and  most  graceful  figures. 

During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  whenever  they  passed 
through  a  village  they  received  the  greatest  hospitality.  The 
women  came  out  to  invite  them  to  repose,  and  brought  them 
milk  and  dates.  There  were  some  very  gracefiil  young 
women,  who  danced  before  them  to  amuse  them.  They  all 
seemed  pleased  and  happy  to  see  them.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  at  Berber,  they  engaged  three  boats,  in  which  they 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Khartum,  the  capital  of  the  Soudan. 
The  Atbara,  or  Black  River  (the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients), 
falls  into  the  Nile  about  twenty  miles  above  Berber.  It  rises 
in  Abyssinia  and  brings  down  the  black  mud  which  enriches 
the  plains  of  lower  Egypt.  Passing  the  sixth  Cataract,  about 
eighty  miles  below  Khartum,  they  describe  the  river  as  being 
neither  interesting  nor  pretty. 

Eiiartum  is  situated  on  marshy  ground  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  White  Nile.  The 
town  itself  is  but  a  collection  of  ugly  mud  huts  and  houses. 
The  population  amounts,  notwithstanding,  to  about  40,000. 
Khartum  is  the  residence  of  Consuls  of  several  nations,  inola- 
ding,  till  recently,  one  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  Mr.  Petherick, 
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who  was  absent  in  search  of  Oaptain  Speke  daring  the  visit  of 
the  ladies.  The  ladies  considered  the  Blue  Nile  to  be  the 
reverse  of  a  pretty  river.  They  remained  on  its  southern  bank 
till  May,  encamped  in  a  pleasant  garden ;  but,  finding  that  when 
the  rains  set  in  this  would  be  a  very  disagreeable  residence, 
they  engaged  a  steamer  belonging  to  one  of  the  Viceroy's 
relatives,  Prince  Halim,  formerly  governor  of  the  Soudan, 
in  which  with  their  boats  they  proceeded  up  the  White  Nile 
in  search  of  a  more  suitable  residence  during  the  wet  season. 
Their  party,  thirty-eight  in  number,  consisted  of  the  three 
ladies,  two  male  and  two  female  European  and  other  servants, 
a  Syrian  cook  and  two  assistants,  an  interpreter,  a  Janissary, 
two  hunters,  a  Turkish  officer  and  ten  soldiers  well  armed, 
a  mason  and  carpenter,  the  crews,  an  engineer  and  stokers  ; — 
a  horse,  donkeys,  mules,  &c.  The  interpreter,  who  acted 
as  cap  lain  of  the  steamer,  and  the  mason  were  Europeans. 
It  is  stated  that  the  price  paid  for  an  ox  was  8s.  4d.,  for  a 
sheep  4s.  2d.,  chickens  6d.  a-piece,  and  so  on.  The  feeding 
of  the  party  cost  £16  a  month  only.  That  was  moderate 
enough ;  but  the  hire  of  the  boats  and  camels  and  the  cost 
of  all  stores  procuiable  from  Europe  were  dreadfully  high. 

They  were  delighted  with  this  part  of  the  White  Nile  :  it 
was  different  from  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  They  compare  it  to 
a  richly  ornamented  water,  like  Virginia  Water,  near  Windsor 
— the  banks  being  finely  wooded  with  the  Soonud*  or  gum 
tree,  as  large  as  oaks,  tamarind  trees  and  various  beautiful 
shrubs — fall  of  the  prettiest  blue  monkeys,  playing  in  the 
branches — the  air  fall  of  love-birds  and  the  river  abounding 
with  hippopotami,  crocodiles  and  water-flowers.  Amongst 
the  latter  were  some  like  the  large  Victoria  lily ;  and  at  night 
the  river  was  sparkling  with  fire-flies  covering  the  lilies. 

But  there  are  drawbacks.  The  shamefal  slave-trade,  though 
forbidden  by  the  Viceroy,  is  going  on  as  actively  as  ever.    The 

•  Pronounrted  "  Soont." 
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ladies  stopped  one  day  at  a  place  where  several  boatfuls  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  were  also  disembarked.  They 
looked  so  miserable  that  the  youngest  lady  gave  orders  to 
have  two  oxqu  killed  to  give  them  a  treaty  and  she  went 
to  see  that  each  got  a  portion,  when  a  woman,  having  a 
little  baby,  came  to  kiss  her  hand  and  told  her  that  she  and 
one  child  were  owned  by  one  master,  and  a  little  boy,  five 
years  of  age,  with  her  old  mother,  was  in  another  troop.  She 
entreated  to  be  with  them  as  long  as  they  remained  in  that 
place.  Of  course  the  favour  was  asked  and  obtained  ;  and 
the  meeting  touched  the  young  lady  so  much,  that  Qhe  re- 
deemed and  set  free  the  whole  family.  The  slave  merchant 
added  to  the  lot  two  other  old  women,  starving  of  hunger, — 
no  doubt  eager  to  be  relieved  of  the  incumbrance. 

The  slave  trade  makes  travelling  on  the  river  dangerous. 
The  Negroes  call  all  white  people  Turks ;  but  the  steamer 
having  never  traded  in  slaves,  they  were  not  irritated  against 
the  party  on  board  of  her ;  and  in  two  or  three  instances  the 
poor  people  approached  near  and  enquired  if  it  were  true 
that  the  young  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  Sultan,  as  she 
rode  a  horse,  and  if  she  had  come  to  help  .and  comfort  them. 
Some  ventured  on  board  the  steamer — saying,  when  they 
saw  the  interpreter,  *'  he  would  do  them  no  harm,  if  we 
"  could  do  them  no  good  ;"  and  they  enjoyed,  without  fear, 
a  cup  of  cofifee  and  sugar.  Money  does  not  pass  among  them. 
For  taking  a  ride  on  a  bull  one  day,  the  charge  was  a  muslin 
turban.  A  hundred  dates  and  nine  onions  were  paid  for  a 
piece  of  cotton  stuff,  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  If  a 
boy  went  a  message,  he  got  a  handful  of  maize.  Beads  were 
out  of  fashion :  although  the  ladies  had  large  boxfuls,  very 
few  were  disposed  of. 

In  passing  up  the  White  Nile  they  called  at  two  or  three 
villages,  but  none  pleased  them — there  being  no  trees  nor 
shade  of  any  sort.     At  length  they  came  to  the  Abbas  or 
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Soonud  Islands.  With  these  they  were  better  pleased,  but  they 
found  that  when  the  river  rose,  these  islands  would  be  under 
water,  so  they  proceeded  beyond  them  and  came  to  the  foot 
of  a  small  chain  of  romantic  hills  on  the  East  bank,  too  high 
to  be  reached  by  the  inundations  and  covered  with  trees.  The 
soil  was  sandy  :  in  short,  this  locality  presented  all  the  qualifi- 
cations which  the  ladies  thought  necessary  in  establishing 
themselves  during  the  four  wet  months.  But  none  of  their 
people  would  stay  there  with  them.  They  were  in  dread  of 
lions,  tigers  and  elephants,  none  of  which  visit  this  locality, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles, 
which  are  numerous.  The  ladies  state  that  they  had  seen 
seen  twenty  or  thirty  hippopotami  about  the  river,  but  they  are 
quite  harmless;  and  with  regard  to  the  crocodiles,  the  sailors 
and  people  of  the  country  are  not  afraid  of  them  :  besides,  they 
always  keep  in  or  very  near  the  water.  The  name  of  this 
mountain  is  Djebel  (or  Mount)  Hemaya ;  when  there  are  two 
mountains  they  are  called  Djebalein ;  if  more  than  two,  Djebal. 
Thus  the  hills  in  this  locality  are  called  Djebalein  Dinka, 
being  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Dinka  tribe. 

It  was  thought  desirable  that  one  of  the  ladies  should 
return  to  Khartum  in  the  steamer,  to  engage"  her  for  a  longer 
period — the  other  two  ladies,  with  the  boats  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  retinue,  remaining  meanwhile  at  Djebel  Hemaya. 
Although  the  voyage  had  occupied  five  days  in  going  up 
against  wind  and  stream  to  where  the  little  camp  was 
pitched,  it  required  only  thirty  hours  for  returning.  At  Khar- 
tum it  was  necessary  to  get  the  steamer  repaired  ;  this 
occupied  a  month,  owing  to  the  dilatory  and  harassing  way 
of  working.  The  French  Consul  was  most  attentive  and 
kind  and  gave  the  lady  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  for 
which  she  expresses  her  great  obligation.  There  were  three 
English  people  in  Khartum  whilst  she  remained  on  this  visit : 
one  of  these  was  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Abys- 
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sinia,  find  who,  proceeding  up  the  White  Nile  in  Noyember, 
was  the  first  European  to  fall  in  with  Speke  and  Grant  at 
Gondokoro  in  the  February  following.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
having  completed  all  her  arrangements,  the  lady  left  KhartOm, 
with  forty  additional  soldiers,  for  Djebel  Hemaya,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  21st  and  found  the  whole  party  assembled  on 
the  river  side  to  welcome  her  with  firing  of  guns  and  excla- 
mations of  joy.  All  the  people,  who  had  been  iU,  were  quite 
well  again,  except  the  cook,  who  was  sent  back  to  Cairo. 
Another  had  been  brought  from  IChartum,  as  the  first  had 
already  previously  complained  of  illness. 

Several  little  incidents  had  occurred  during  their  residence 
at  Djebel  Hemaya.  One  morning  the  youngest  lady  was 
sitting  reading  on  some  rocks  near  her  tent,  when,  finding 
herself  thirsty,  she  went  towards  a  stream  for  water.  One  of 
her  dogs  barked  towards  a  rock  close  to  where  she  had  been 
sitting.  She  approached  cautiously  and  found  behind  it  a 
six-months-old  panther.  Without  moving,  she  called  to  her 
assistance  the  soldiers  and  servants,  and  they  succeeded  in 
catching  it  alive.  She  put  on  him  a  collar  of  oue  of  her  large 
dogs  and  he  was  placed  in  a  cage,  where  he  appeared  to  do 
well.  On  the  same  day  she  nearly  succeeded  in  securing  a 
porcupine.  They  also  killed  and  stuffed  a  large  crocodile 
and  trapped  alive  a  beautiful  little  musk  cat,  but  it  afterwards 
made  its  escape.  They  caught  also  a  very  beautiful  large 
monkey,  with  long  black  and  white  hair,  but  it  died  and  they 
preserved  its  skin.  The  ladies  resided  partly  in  tents  on  shore 
and  partly  on  board  the  steamer.  The  seriff',  or  four  months 
storm  and  rain,  was  very  slight  that  year  ;  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days  together  it  was  quite  fine  ;  sometimes  a 
shower  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  or  without  thunder,  and 
then  it  was  all  over.  There  were  times,  hoVever,  when  the 
thunder  and  lightning  were  most  awful. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  the  ladies  broke  up  their 
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enosmpment  at  Mouot  Hemaya  and,  on  the  7th  of  Jaly,  pro- 
oeeded  up  the  river.  The  steamer  was  heavily  laden  and  had 
in  tow  two  heavily  laden  boats ;  consequently  their  progress 
against  the  stream  was  slow.  The  river  between  Mount 
Hemaya  and  Bahr  el  Ohaaal  is  not  at  all  pretty.  The 
banks  are  a  dead  flat,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  high 
rashes,  and,  being  at  certain  seasons  inundated  for  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  river,  there  is  a  morass  on  either  side,  where 
no  beast  can  come. 

Their  first  stoppage,  except  for  wood  for  the  steamer,  was 
at  Eaika,  a  village  belonging  to  an  Arab  chief,  called  Mahomet 
Cher,  who  had  contrived  to  conquer  the  most  powerful  of  the 
neighbouring  black  tribes  and  thus  make  himself  master  of 
this  part  of  the  Soudan.     When  his  money  failed  him,  he 
destroyed  the  surrounding  villages,  killed  the  men,  sold  the 
woflien  and  children  as  slaves  and  stole  their  flocks.     This 
man  lived  in  great  state  and  rode  a  horse  with  a  silver-covered 
saddle,  and  always  had  a  drum  beaten  when  he  either  entered 
or  left  his  house.     When  they  stopped  at  his  village  he  was 
a  little  afraid,  seeing  that  they  had  Turidsh  soldiers  on  board 
the  vessels.     He  received  the  ladies  with  royal  honours  ;  he 
sent  them  sheep,   oxen,   fruit,  vegetables,   dancing  women, 
imtiquities — in  short,  he  offered  them  anything  that  he  pos- 
sessed.    He  believed  that  the  youngest  lady  was  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  Sultou,  and  offered  to  proclaim  her  Queen  of 
the  Soudan !     When  they  were  about  to  proceed,  he  advised 
them  not  to  go  further  up  the  Nile,  stating  that  the-ShillUks — 
a  people  he  was  at  war  with — were  so  angry  with  every  body 
coming  from  Khartum  that  they  burnt  all  their  boats.     They 
remained  about  a  week  at  Kaka  and  then  proceeded  up  the  river. 

Notwithstanding  the  caution  given  them  by  their  host  at 
Kaka,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the  village  of  the  Shilltiks 
for  wood  as  ftiel.  The  sailors,  after  what  they  had  heard,  were 
afraid  to  go  on  shore.     The  youngest  lady,  however,  with  the 
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interpreter  landed,  and  the  officer  with  ten  soldiers,  aimed, 
went  to  take  care  of  them.  Here  the  news  had  ahready  arriyed 
that  the  Saltan's  daughter  was  coming  up  the  river  and  they 
were  well  received.  The  interpreter  had  been  there  several 
times  and  was  known  to  them,  and  they  became  quite  sociable. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed  at  the  refusal  of  the  ladies 
to  help  them  to  conquer  the  Arab  chief,  Mahomet  Cher. 
The  Scheik  of  the  village  came  on  board  with  several  of  his 
men — and  they  also  offered  to  make  the  young  lady  Queen, 
if  she  would  assist  them  in  their  war.  They  brought  with 
them  sheep  and  oxen  as  presents.  The  ladies  considered 
these  people  much  to  be  pitied.  They  are  alike  iU-treated 
by  Arabs  and  Europeans,  both  of  whom  entice  them  on  board 
their  boats,  and  then  carry  them  off  as  slaves. 

From  this  village  they  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sobat,  a  large  river  that  runs  into  the  Nile  on  its 
eastern  bank.  The  ladies  determined  to  steam  up  this  river  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  which  voyage,  including  their  return, 
occupied  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  found  it  to  be  more  inter- 
esting than  that  part  of  the  White  Nile  they  had  lately  passed, 
but  not  equal  to  that  river  below  Mount  Hemaya.  They  saw 
ostriches  and  a  great  number  of  giraffes,  but  not  near  enough 
to  shoot  any  of  them.  The  giraffes  are  very  good  eating. 
They  saw  elephants  at  a  distance  and  the  marks  of  their  feet 
on  the  banks ;  likewise  buffaloes,  which  are  here  considered 
the  most  dangerous  animals  to  meet  with.  There  were  also 
gazelles,  but  all  at  a  great  distance.  They  partook  of  part 
of  an  immense  elephant,  given  them  by  the  hunter  who  had 
killed  it,  and  they  considered  it  very  nice.  They  had  not 
the  luck  to  kill  any  hippopotami,  which  are  also  considered 
to  be  very  good  eating.  Most  probably  the  steamer  ^ghtened 
these  creatures  away.  The  fish  was  delicious,  but  difficult  to 
catch. 

Aiter  this  excursion  on  the  Sobat,  they  continued  up  the 
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Nile  and  arrived  at  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  which  is  a  large  and 
sluggish  stream,  flowing  from  the  west  and  passing  into  the 
small  lake  No.  The  White  Nile  here  takes  a  bend,  nearly  at 
right  angles  southward,  and  some  distance  higher  up  it  again 
becomes  beautiful  and  interesting.  Every  now  and  then  the 
flora  on  the  banks  changes.  There  were  forest  trees  of  great 
beauty — the  mimosa,  diflfering  in  flower  but  not  in  leaf,  the 
tamarind  tree,  covered  with  most  beautiful  creeping  plants, 
the  papyrus^  and  a  bush-like  tree,  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
called  Ambadsh  (Anemone  mirabilis),  also  the  poison  tree 
(Euphorbia  antiquorum)  which  is  almost  leafless,  except  at 
the  tip  of  the  branches,  and  with  small  scarlet  flowers  growing 
round  the  branches,  like  those  of  the  cactus.  The  natives 
break  off  a  branch,  when  a  milky  juice  oozes  forth  into  which 
they  dip  their  arrows,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  these  are 
said  to  be  mortal.  The  Arabs  call  the  tree  M'toopa.  The 
flowers  on  the  banks  were  so  rich  in  colour  and  variety  as 
to  make  the  eyes  ache  to  see  them. 

The  windings  of  the  White  Nile  are  very  circuitous  above 
Lake  No  and  the  currents  very  strong,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation dangerous.  A  sad  accident  happened  at  one  of  the  rapids. 
The  steamer  failed  to  pull  up  the  two  heavily  laden  boats, 
so  they  were  towed  up  by  the  sailors  along  the  banks.  They 
were  all  in  the  water,  when  the  tow  rope  broke  and  the  boats 
were  floating  down  the  stream.  The  janissary,  Osman  Aga, 
a  strong  Turk,  jumped  into  the  river,  to  swim  with  a  rope  to 
the  bank,  when  in  an  instant  he  sank  as  if  dead.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  had  been  seized  with  apoplexy.  His  body  was 
recovered  and  every  possible  means  were  tried  to  restore 
animation,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  was  buried  with  all  the 
Moslem  honours  and  ceremony  they  could  manage.  He  was 
wrapped  in  nineteen  yards  of  calico,  washed  with  a  new  piece 
of  soap,  and  perfumes  were  burnt  beneath  his  body.  All  the 
clothes  he  had  died  in  were  thrown  into  the  water ;  and  the 
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orews  followed  Ae  corpse^  laid  in  ft  new  mat,  to  tho  grare, 
which  had  been  dug  under  a  large  sycamore  tree,  on  which  an 
inscription  was  cut,  marking  the  spot. 

On  the  4th  of  September  they  aniyed  at  another  haitkig 
place,  St  Croix,  a  station  of  Austrian  Roman  Gadiolie 
misaionariefr— a  very  interesting  establishment.  They  occur 
pied  thirteen  huts,  of  similar  form  to  those  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  One  was  used  as  a  chapel^  anotli«r  aa  a 
meseroom,  others  as  dormitories,  stores^  a  stable  Aci  The 
missionaries  had  be<m  mostly  Tyrolese.  The  ladies  attended 
mass,  which  was  quite  respectably  performed.  The  nussionaries 
had  fine  voices  and  chanted  the  mass.  They  spok^-  Italian 
and  Arabic  * 

From  this  place  the  young  lady  went  for  a  few  days  to 
explore  the  interior^  and  was  delighted  with  her  trip.  She 
had  with  her  her  waiting  maid,  the  interpreter,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  fourteen  porters  to  carry  them,  and  nine 
boys  and  girls  to  carry  the  luggage.  They  passed  through 
some  fine  forests  and  very  clean  and  pretty  villages — the 
houses  having  flourishing  gardens  attached  to  them.  The 
inhabitants  were  very  hospitable  ;  but  she  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  open  adr,  on  account  of  the  cottages  being  fhll 
of  smoke.     This  excursion  occupied  eight  days. 

They  stayed  at  St.  Croix  till  the  1 5th  of  September.  The 
appearance  of  the  river  still  improved  as  they  advanced 
towards  Oondokoro-*-there  being  fine  forests  on  the  banks 
and  at  one  point  tlie  remains  of  what  had  been  establishments 
and  gardens.  One  had  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Wamier.  He  was 
a  great  hunter,  but  was  killed  by  a  buffalo.    They  also  stopped 

*  The  establishment  has  smce  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  nnhealthi- 
aess  of  the  she  and  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  had  previiled  among  the 
miseionaries,  who,,  out  of  a  number  of  tl^rty  persons  originally  forming 
the  mission,  were  reduced  to  a  residue  of  three.  One  was  a  strong  fellow, 
who  had  stood  his  ground  fbr  seven  years ;  but  they  were  at  last  disauiyed  and 
left  in  the  steamer  with  the  ladies,  on  their  return  from  Gondokoro  to  Khartiim, 
■o  far  en  theiv  way  homewaxds. 
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at  a  village  belonging  to  a  tribe  called  Gfaers — a  most  inte- 
resting people^  Here  all  traffic  vras  purely  barter.  The  nearest 
approach  to  money  is  large  blue  beads  ;—spadeSy  thread, 
salt,  soap  and  waistcoats  are  alao  used  as  articles  of  barter. 
There  is  an  establishment  here  belonging  to  a  Circassian 
merchant.  This  place  the  ladies  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful they  had  yet  visited.  The  forests  were  lovely ;  and  they 
bad  some  idea,  if  they  did  not  like  Gondokoro,  of  returning 
there  and  building  a  residence,  while  the  steamer  was  going 
down  to  Khartum  for  supplies. 

On  the  dOth  of  September  they  arrived  at  Gondokoro. 
As  sailing  boats  do  not  usually  make  their  appearance  there 
till  January,  it  caused  a  great  sensation  amongst  the  inhabitants 
to  be  visited  by  ladies  from  Khartum,  and,  at  that  period,  by 
three  boatfuls  of  people.  The  ladies  made  several  excursions : 
one  was  to  the  mountain  Belenia,  about  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Gondokoro  and  four  hours'  ride.  The  road  to  it  was  through 
a  rich  plain,  covered  with  large  trees  like  an  English  park, 
and  with  thousands  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  browsing  and  pasturing  over  its  surface,  belonging  to 
the  villagers  of  the  Bari  tribe,  a  fine  sturdy  race  of  blacks, 
warlike  and  easily  offended.  So  long  as  their  maize  and  durra^^ 
last,  they  sing  and  dance  night  and  day.  Each  village  in 
turn  has  a  feast.  The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000  in 
number ;  and  as  they  were  friendly  with  the  establishment  at 
Gondokoro,  the  ladies  went  and  returned  in  safety.  These 
people  speak  Arabic  and  are  very  intelligent. 

The  ladies  had  been  informed  that  the  river  was  not 
navigable  above  Gondokoro,  but  they  were  not  satisfied 
without  seeing  for  themselves.  They  accordingly  succeeded 
in  steaming  upwards  for  five  hours,  where  they  saw  at  a 
distance   another  mountainous   range — probably  the  Kuku 

*  Sorghum  VtUgare,  or  the  great  millet ;  or  by  the  Arabs,  M'tama.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Africa  depend  upon  it  both  for  their  beer  and  their 
stirabont,  and  also  use  it  in  aiding  the  fermentation  of  their  plantain  wine. 
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raage  of  hills,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  They  seemed 
to  rise  abruptly  from  a  sandy  or  watery  plain,  and  did  not 
appear  in  the  distance  to  be  either  lofty  or  striking — nothing 
like  a  European  chain  of  mountains.  Beyond  this  they 
were  unable  to  proceed,  on  account  of  the  number  of  stones 
that  impeded  the  navigation  *  They  heard  that  one  of  these 
mountains  was  remarkable  for  having  an  earthquake  yearly. 
They  did  not  land  anywhere,  but  returned  to  Gondokoro.  The 
reports  they  received  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Negroes, 
arising  from  the  lawless  marauding  and  cruel  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  a  Maltese,  named  De  Bono  or  Latif,  and  his 
nephew,  precluded  their  farther  advance  by  land, — otherwise 
we  might  have  heard  of  these  ladies  having  been  the  guests 
(not,  most  probably,  of  their  own  free  will),  along  with 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant,  of  King  Mtesa  or  of  King  Kamrasi, 
in  whose  territories  those  travellers  sojourned  from  January 
to  November,  1862.t 

Severe  sickness,  however,  obliged  them  to  return  to  Eliar- 
tiim — two  of  the  three  ladies  and  nearly  all  the  men  of  the 
three  boats  having  been  attacked  by  fever  and  ague,  brought 
on  by  the  unhealthy  climate  of  Gondokoro.  The  young  lady 
suffered  also  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  was  more  seriously 
affected  than  the  others.  Quinine  is  the  only  remedy ;  but 
in  her  case  it  did  not  prevent  returns  of  fever  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  then  again  lasted  with  great 
force,  attended  with  delirium,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
After  a  week's  duration  she  partially  recovered;  and  the 
whole  party  re-embarked  on  the  22nd  of  October  and  arrived 

*  The  people  of  the  country  ridicale  the  idea  of  one  source  of  the  Nile.  At 
Gondokoro  there  ia  rain  every  day  for  six  or  eight  months,  not  constant,  but 
heavy  showers ;  so  that  there  is  not,  they  say,  "  any  one  soorce  of  this  river  ; — 
**  a  hundred  tributaries  flow  into  the  Nile  above  the  Sobat"  I  am  informed  by  a 
gentleman  long  resident  in  Egypt  that  it  is  observed  that  the  water  changes  colour 
at  various  periods  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  several 
branches,  flowing  through  soils  varying  in  colour  and  proceeding  firom  different 
quarters,  supply  the  main  stream  in  succession. 

f  Bee  Speke's  Journal,  pp.  866  to  558. 
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at  Eharttim  on  the  20th  of  Noyember,  1 862^  detennined  to 
make  a  fresh  start  as  soon  as  the  invalids  were  recovered. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  steaming  up  the  Nile  to  Oondo- 
koro  (exclusive  of  stoppages  and  detours)  occupied  860  hours^ 
but  returning  to  KhartiLm,  ]  70  hours. 

Except  for  the  illness  that  had  prevailed,  they  liked  Gon- 
dokoro  very  much.  There  was  a  beautiful  terrace,  belonging 
to  the  house  the  missionaries  had  built  and  deserted  on 
account  of  its  unhealthy  site,  planted  with  citron  and 
tamarind  trees,  which  were  loaded  at  this  time  with  fine  and 
ripe  fruit. 

During  a  stay  at  Khartum  of  two  months  and  a  half 
(from  November,  1862,  to  February,  1868)  preparations  for 
another  expedition  of  a  far  more  formidable  and  important 
character  made  slow  and  tedious  progress.  They  never  saw 
such  apathetic  people.  They  were  employed  repairing  and 
refitting  the  boats  with  sails  and  tackle,  obtaining  new  tents, 
stores  and  supplies  of  all  sorts.  Nothing  could  be  found 
ftirther  on,  and  everything  had  to  be  paid  for  beforehand; 
but  the  worst  is  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  small  metallic 
currency.  Merchants  bring  wine,  beer,  brandy,  groceries, 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  and  are  paid  in  ivory,  gum 
and  senna.  The  ladies,  who  had  nothing  of  this  sort  to 
give  in  exchange  for  what  they  wanted,  were  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  cash  5  per. cent,  per  month.  They  engaged  fifty 
additional  soldiers,  bought  guns  and  ammunition  for  them, 
and  every  day  there  seemed  something  new  to  order  or  to 
ask  for. 

However,  the  health  of  the  party  that  had  been  at  Gondo- 
koro  was  entirely  restored  during  their  prolonged  stay,  and 
all  were  now  in  excellent  spirits.  They  had  found  the 
weather  too  cool  sometimes,  even  rather  stormy  at  intervals, 
but  agreeable  and  bracing — the  wind  blowing  from  the  north 
and  the  sky  bright  and  blue. 
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One.  af  the  three  ladies  determined  on  remaming  at  K]lA^ 
tiim.  The  Baron  d'Ablaing  (a  Dutch  gentleman)  and  Baroa 
Theodore  von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steudner  (Germans)  requested 
peimissio^  to  join  the  expedition^  which  was  gladly  acceded 
to.  Von  Heuglin  and  Steudner  are  well  known  Affioaa 
travellers  and  naturalists  :  the  former  an  ornithologist, 
the  latter  a  botanist  and  also  a  medical  man.  Both  drew 
beautifully  and  were  able  to  take  astronomical  and  geodesical 
observations.  So  that,  as  remarked  by  one  of  my  fair  corres- 
pondents, "  we  hope  to  make  a  more  scientific,  if  not  a  m&te 
"  agreeable,  journey  than  the  last ;"  and  thus  in  many  respects 
they  afforded  each  other  mutual  advantage  and  assistance. 

This  expedition  had  for  its  object  to  ascend  the  western 
tributary  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  explore  the  several 
streams  flowing  into  that  river,  and  so  onwards  by  land  to  the 
south-westward,  towards  the  highlands  of  central  Africa  and 
the  country  of  the  Nyam-Nams,  from  which  direction  it  is 
asserted  by  many  geographers,  that,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  largest  supply  of  water  is  poured  into  the  basin  of 
the  Nile. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Speke  and  Grant  have  solved 
the  great  geographical  problem  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world  for  so  many  centuries,  the  discovery 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  but  to  many  who  have  investigated 
the  matter  more  closely,  this  appears  by  no  means  certain, 
and,  as  the  Weutmimter  Review  remarks,  the  words  of  the 
poet, 

<*  Aroanam  natuia  caput  non  prodidit  nlli, 
'*  Neo  licuit  populis  parynm  te,  Nile,  videre," 

have  not  yet  lost  their  force. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  it  was  believed  that  Bruce  bad  solved 
the  same  problem,  when  he  ascended  to  the  source  of  the 
Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile.  This,  however,  has  for  years 
been  proved  to  be  a  mistake.     The  Blue  Nile  is  but  one  of 
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diQ  tcftuitary  branohes  diftt  flow  into  the  NiW  ob  ils  right  or 
eastem  bank.  For  aboat  1300  geographical  miles  from  the 
Mediterraneaa,  the  Nile  has  not  a  single  tributary ;  then  the 
Atbara,  or  Black  Biver^  flows  into  it  on  its  right  bank ;  next  the 
Azrek,  or  Blue  Biver,  the  Sobat  and  the  Giraffe  on  the  same 
bank ;  and  it  is  folly  2,000  miles  from  its  outlet  before  any 
stream  enters  it  by  the  left  bank,  where  we  meet  with  the  £1 
Adda,  Keilak  and  Sohelongo ;  next  with  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,* 
which  brings  its  sluggish  length  along  from  the  westward*  aug- 
mented by  the  Pjiir  and  other  rivers,  whose  supply  to  the 
main  stream  is,  according  to  Von  Heuglin,  very  much  under- 
rated by  geographers,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  beheved  by 
some  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  White  Nile.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Seyal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  23ni  Nov.  last,  at  which 
I  was  pesent.  the  Earl  of  Donoug^more  observed,  "  We  now 
"  know  where  the  White  Nile  comes  from,  but  we  do  not  know 
"  the  extent  of  the  country  whose  walers  are  drained  into  the 
"Bahr  el  Ghazal.  It  might  turn  out  that  a  considerable, 
'^  possibly  the  larger  proportion  of  the  waters,  which  form  the 
"  inundation  of  the  Nile,  comes  from  thi9  quarter  and  not  from 
"  the  White  Nile ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  attention  of  Baron 
"  Von  Heuglin  would  be  directed  to  this  point." 

The  President,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  added,  "  I  might 
'^  observe  that  the  ladies  were  really  on  the  right  road  to 
"  obtain  this  knowledge ;  for,  their  great  object  was  to  reach 
"  the  mountainous  region  whence  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  flowed." 

I  have  myself  since  mentioned  the  subject  of  this  discussion 
to  the  ladies  in  my  letters  to  them ;  but  Baron  Von  Heuglin  is 
already  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  communications  to  Captain  Speke  and  Dr.  A.  Petermann, 
which  have  been  published  many  months  ago,  in  the  Mitthei- 
lungen  of  Justus  Perthes,  edited  by  Dr.  Augustus  Petermann, 

•  That  is  if  we  allow  that  the  Bnhr  el  Obazal  is  a  tribntaiy  and  not  the 
piimnpal  river. 
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and  published  at  Gotha,  which  I  recommend  to  yonr  notice,  as 
it  contains  original  communications  from  and  references  to 
travellers  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  great  interest  aad 
utility,  particularly  of  those  countries  in  Africa  which  were 
visited  by  Von  Heuglin  and  others. 

Being  about  to  penetrate  into  an  almost  unknown  country, 
it  was  arranged  that  Baron  Von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steudner, 
actiDg  as  pioneers  in  fact,  should  precede  the  ladies  and 
Baron  D*Ablaing.  They  sailed  in  the  first  boat  on  the  25tli 
January,  1863,  which  carried  them  and  twenty-five  other 
persons,  their  boatmen  and  servants,  as  well  as  a  horse,  two 
mules,  eight  donkeys,  the  scientific  instruments  and  a  large 
quantity  of  luggage,  provisions  and  ammunition. 

The  ladies  and  Baron  D'Ablaing  followed  on  the  2nd  of 
February  with  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla,  consisting  of  the 
steamer,  two  Dahabiehs,  or  passenger  boats,  and  two  other 
sailing  boats,  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  people^  the  live  stock 
and  stores.  In  these  boats  and  in  the  steamer  were  about 
two  hundred  persons  in  all,  including  sixty-five  soldiers,  who 
were  armed  with  muskets,  also  four  camels,  thirty  donkeys 
and  mules,  a  horse,  and  the  stores,  consisting  of  ammu- 
nition, articles  of  barter  and  provisions  for  ten  months' 
supply.* 

Von  Heuglin  and  his  party  having  set  sail  on  the  25th 

January,  a  very  favourable  north  wind  brought  them  on  the 

third  day  to  £1  Eis  Island,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 

White  Nile.     On  the  31st  of  January,  they  passed  Djebel 

Tefafan,  300  feet  high,  and  three  miles  from  the  river ;  this  hill 

is  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  of  volcanic  origin.     On  the  1st 

of  February  they  reached  a  wretched  nest  of  huts,  Helletf 

Eaka,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy's  deputy  ;  and  on  the  4th 

passed  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat;  on  the  5th  they  reached 

•  Amongst  other  things  may  he  mentioned  a  ton  and  a  half  of  heads,  eight 
ban  of  oopper,  12,000  cowrie  shells,  pepper,  salt,  onions,  dates  &e» 

f  HeUet  means  village. 
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Lake  No,  &om  which  point  for  more  than  200  miles  the  boat 
had  to  thread  its  way  through  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal.  The 
river  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  very  narrow  in  some  places, 
almost  like  a  canal,  and  is  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  a 
swampy  plain,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  These 
marshes  abound  with  gigantic  reeds,  and  are  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes,  or  rather  large  ponds,  abounding  in  fish. 
When  they  become  connected  in  the  rainy  season  they  form 
one  large  lake,  which  the  natives  traverse  in  numerous  canoes, 
formed  of  hollowed  trees  or  bundles  of  reeds  lashed  together, 
on  which  the  native  sits  astride,  his  legs  dangling  in  the 
water  and  his  hands  being  used  as  paddles.  The  Nuars,  one  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabit  these  marshes,  seem  particularly  qualified 
for  dwelling  in  such  a  locality.  They  are  from  six  to  seven 
feet  high.  They  were  seen  for  hours  at  a  time  standing  on 
some  ant  hill  amongst  the  reeds,  leaning  on  their  lances  and 
watching  the  passing  boats.  They  cover  their  bodies  with 
ashes  to  alleviate  the  smart  caused  by  the  sting  of  the  mos- 
quitoes, which  are  very  numerous. 

Von  Heuglin  and  his  party  entered  Lake  Rek  or  the 
Mishra*  of  Rek,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  25th  of  February. 

The  other  vessels  with  the  ladies  and  their  party  did  not 
arrive  till  the  1 0th  of  March.  After  embarking  at  Ehartiim, 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  at  the  last  moment,  the  dahabieh 
appropriated  to  the  young  lady  was  found  to  be  rapidly  filling 
with  water ;  the  attention  of  the  crew  being  drawn  to  it,  they 
discovered  that  a  large  hole  had  been  bored  in  her  side, 
through  which  as  she  deepened  with  her  cargo  the  water 
poured  in.  In  a  couple  of  hours  more  she  would  have  sunk. 
As  may  be  supposed  this  caused  great  dismay,  and  her  cargo 
was  quickly  discharged.  The  hole  having  been  stopped,  they 
proceeded  on  their  voyage ;  but  the  Governor,  who  had  come 
to   their  assistance  with  a  gang  of  workmen,   as  the  boat 

*  Iftishra  signifies  port. 
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belonged  to  the  government,  gave  instractioufl  to  go  no 
farther  than  to  a  certain  tree,  called  **  Maka  Beg/'  about  three 
bonrs  sail  from  EJiartom,  round  the  point  of  jnnotion  of  the 
Bine  and  White  rivers^  «nd  to  anchor  tihere,  to  see  if  all 
remained  safe.  The  leak  condnaed  as  bad  as  before;  and 
then,  on  closer  enquiry,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  confesi 
that  he  and  the  pilot  had  bored  the  hole  to  avoid  going  cm 
6he  voyage,  which  they  did  not  like.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
were  also  disaffected.  The  damage  being  at  last  repaired,  and 
a  new  captain,  pilot  and  crew  engaged,  they  continued  their 
voyage  again  on  the  6tfa  February,  but  it  was  the  1 0th  of 
March  before  they  arrived  at  the  Mishra  of  Bek. 

Their  progress  through  the  Bahr  el  Ohazal  was  exceedingly 
slow  on  account  of  the  obstacles  they  had  to  overcome,  the 
river  being  full  of  curves  and  windings  and  covered  with 
forests  of  rushes  and  ambadsh  —  the  latter  fringing  the 
banks  and  growing  into  deep  water,  in  some  places  com- 
pletely blocking  up  the  channel.  These  forests  of  ambadsh 
Von  Heuglin  compares  to  rows  of  well  used  brooms,  very 
fragile,  and  constantly  shooting  up  from  the  roots  stems 
^ioh  grow  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaf  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  tliat  of  the  ever  recurring  mimosa,  with  a  large 
fragrant  yellow  flower.  The  boatmen  beat  it  down  with  sticks 
or  cut  it  with  hatchets,  and  so  opened  a  channel  fOTthe  boats ; 
but  it  became  necessary  to  take  off  the  steamer's  paddles 
and  proceed  in  small  boats,  one  of  which  towed  the  steamer. 

This  part  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants.  Hundreds  of 
them  were  seen  strolling  through  the  bog  into  which  their 
feet  sank  two  or  three  fbet ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  a  hip- 
popotamus rose  suddenly  from  amidst  the  rushes  to  enjoy  a 
bath  in  the  river.  A  lion  was  shot  at  by  Baron  D'Ablaing, 
but  was  missed.  Buffalo  herds  were  seen  grazing  in  bushy 
places,  especially  near  the  ant  hills ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
countless  quantity  of  game  of  all  kinds,  hunting  is  next  to 
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impossible,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  rnstling 
of  the  hnnters'  steps  amidst  the  reeds  and  rushes,  which 
frightens  the  animals  away,  and  they  are  soon  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  gun.  They  saw  several  of  those  large  and  rare 
wading  birds,  Balceniceps  rex ;  indeed  the  variety  of  birds, 
aquatic  and  terrestrial,  astonished  them.  Von  Heuglin  states 
that  he  has  collected  many  new  species,  which  I  understand 
he  has  sent  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Leyden 
in  Holland.  I  may  mention  also  that  Mr.  Petherick,  till 
lately  our  consul  in  the  Soudan,  has  greatly  enriched  the 
British  Museum  with  many  rare  specimens  of  birds,  as  well 
as  of  quadrupeds,  fish  and  shells. 

In  such  bad  hunting  ground,  where  they  were  unable  to 
kill  any  of  the  elephants,  one  of  the  vessels  fell  in  with  a 
dead  one  floating  in  the  stream.  This  was  regarded  by  the 
boatmen  as  a  prize  of  the  highest  order,  the  tusks  of  a  fine 
elephant  being  sometimes  worth  about  £25,  and  in  that 
country  the  most  current  article  of  barter.  The  sight  of 
such  a  prize  was  therefore  hailed  ?rith  joyful  shouts.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  extract  its  tusks,  as  there  was  no 
spot  of  dry  land  to  drag  it  upon.  They  managed,  however,  to 
sever  the  head  from  its  huge  carcase  and  then  to  haul  the 
former  on  board  the  steamer.  It  took  twenty-four  men  a 
whole  day  and  night  to  effect  this  operation,  knives,  swords 
and  axes  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  tusks  were 
made  a  present  of  to  the  men  for  their  exertions. 

Having  reached  Lake  Rek,  the  travellers  had  attained  the 
extreme  navigable  point  in  this  direction.  On  coming  up  to 
the  station  they  found  in  it  twenty-five  trading  vessels,  crowded 
together  in  the  utmost  confusion,  some  waiting  for  cargoes  of 
ivory  to  arrive  from  the  interior,  others  as  store  ships  for 
durra,  wherewith  to  supply  the  people  in  the  service  of  the 
traders.  It  took  hours  to  thrust  the  newly  arrived  steamer 
and  boats  towards  the  shore,  where  they  were  tightly  looked 
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together.  They  were  received  with  all  honours,  being  sainted 
from  about  800  muskets,  the  compliment  being  duly  answered 
by  the  expedition,  the  Dutch  national  flag  floating  gloriously 
at  the  mast  heads  of  six  vessels. 

The  so  named  Lake  or  Mishra  of  Bek  consists  of  the 
bending  of  the  River  Ghazal  so  as  to  separate  a  portion  of 
the  land  into  the  form  of  an  island,  which  is  about  a  thousand 
paces  long  and  fifty  broad,  the  surrounding  stream  being 
about  thirty  or  forty  paces  wide.  The  island  is  called  '*  Eyt " 
by  Fetheriok ;  but  on  this  the  ladies  remark,  **  We  do  not 
**  know  why  he  has  so  named  it,  as  the  natives  call  it  the 
"Mishra  of  Bek."  It  is  probably  situated  at  about  S""  27' 
north  latitude,  and  29''  48^  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
but  the  longitude  must  only  be  regarded  as  having  been  ap- 
proximately determined  from  the  observations  of  Yon  Heuglin 
and  Petherick. 

The  entire  flotilla  being  at  length  re  -  assembled,  it 
was  intended  to  have  started  immediately  on  their  land 
journey,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  porters 
to  carry  their  baggage.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
Baron  Von  Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steudner  with  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  ladies,  and  all  the  donkeys  laden  with  as 
much  baggage  as  they  could  carry,  should  go  forward  in 
search  of  a  suitable  site  for  an  encampment  during  the  four 
or  five  months  of  the  rainy  season,  between  the  mountains 
Eosanga  or  Casinka  and  the  Lake  Bek,  deposit  the  bag- 
gage there,  engage  more  porters,  and  then  return  with 
them  to  headquarters.  They  started  on  the  28rd  of  March ; 
but  soon,  besides  other  difficulties,  the  evil  influences  of 
the  climate  began  to  tell  on  their  health,  and  they  were 
both  seized  with'  severe  fever  ;  most  of  their  people  also  fell 
sick.  They  crossed  the  river  Djiir  on  the  2nd  April.  It  is 
about  800  yards  wide.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  the 
village  of  Wau,  where  they  stopped,  as  there  were  favourable 
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prospects  of  obtaining  the  desired  number  of  porters  there, 
of  whom  they  wanted  about  150.  Here  Dr.  Stendner  became 
rapidly  worse.  On  the  9th  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  or 
stupor  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  he  died  quietly  at 
noon  on  the  10th  April.  Baron  Von  Heuglin  speaks  most 
touchingly  of  the  tender  care  with  which  he  deposited  his 
remains,  shrouded  in  an  Abyssinian  wrapper  and  strewn  oyer 
with  leaves,  in  a  deep  grave,  dug  under  a  group  of  trees 
far  enough  off  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  escape  its 
inundations.  Not  until  the  1 7th  of  April  could  Von  Heuglin 
leave  the  mournful  Wau  and  the  country  of  the  Djiir  to 
go  to  Bongo,  in  the  country  of  the  Dor.  Here  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  more  porters,  so  that  by  the  24th  of  April  he  was 
able  to  return  to  the  Lake  Bek.  As  also  on  their  first  arrival  at 
Lake  Bek  they  ascertained  that  a  quantity  of  additional  stores 
and  soldiers  would  be  required.  Baron  d'Ablaing  returned  to 
Khartum  in  the  steamer  to  procure  them,  and  he  rejoined  the 
party  at  the  Mishra  on  the  11th  of  May.  He  had  engaged 
forty  soldiers,  and  brought  more  provisions  and  medicines. 
This  raised  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  ladies 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred ;  and,  with  the  twenty-five  in  the 
service  of  Baron  d'Ablaing,  and  the  male  servants,  it  made 
their  total  force  amount  to  1 50  men,  capable  of  defending  the 
party  in  case  of  need. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  at  Lake  Bek  the  ladies  with  their 
friends  had  attained  the  extreme  westerly  point  in  this  direc- 
tion that  is  yet  known  to  geographers.  Brun  BoUet  took  the 
same  track  in  1856;  Petherick,  in  J  858  ;  Antonori,  in  1860  ; 
and  Lejean,  in  1861.  But  none  of  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations we  have  appear  to  be  sufficiently  exact.  Although  the 
persons  before-named  have  penetrated  in  this  direction,  the 
country  has  been  principally  traversed  by  ivory  merchants, more 
or  less  unacquainted  with  science.  Petherick  has  made  several 
journeys  through  the  Dinka,  Djiir  and  Dor  territories  as  far 
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as  Mnndo,  a  large  village  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Nyam-Nams, 
to  about  d""  80'  north  latitude  and  28''  longitude  east  of  Green- 
wich, where  he  has  established  hunting  stations  as  well  as  at 
other  places.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  every  step 
westward  or  southward  will  be  a  new  conquest  for  geography. 

During  the  absence  of  Baron  d'Ablaing  and  Baron  Von 
Heuglin,  the  ladies  state  that  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Petherick  who,  hearing  they  were  at  the  Mishra,  came  to  see 
them  and  to  offer  to  be  of  use  to  them,  which  they  were  in  many 
respects.  From  them  they  heard  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant 
having  arrived  at  Gondokoro.  The  ladies  say  they  "  never  saw 
"  a  more  disappointed  and  dejected  man  than  Mr.  Petherick. 
"  He  and  his  wife  have  had  dreadful  ill  luck.  He  had  made 
"  the  best  arrangements  to  meet  Captain  Speke,  and  his  boats 
"  were  loaded  and  despatched  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  for 
"  his  use.  They  set  off  too  late  from  Khartum  in  March,  1862, 
'*  and  the  wind  being  then  adverse  caused  much  delay  and 
"  damage  to  their  boats,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
^'  abandon  them  and  proceed  by  land  from  Abu-Eaka.  This 
"  was  the  end  of  August,  1862;  and  it  being  then  the  rainy 
"  season,  that  plan  proved  equally  impracticable.  They  were 
"  delayed  from  August  to  February  by  rain,  by  deep  morasses, 
"  by  affrays  with  inhospitable  natives  and  by  illness,  and  only 
"  arrived  at  Gondokoro  in  February,  1863,  five  days  after 
"  Captain  Speke,  who  had  previously  accepted  Mr.  Baker  s  pro- 
"  visions  and  boat,  and  refused  further  aid  from  Mr.  Petherick, 
*'•  so  that  he  had  to  retain  all  he  had  sent  forward  for  Captain 
^'  Speke's  requirements,  which  was  fortunate  for  us,  for  we 
''were  thus  provided  with  wine,  pale  ale,  tea,  soap,  pearl 
"  barley,  Lemann's  biscuits,  a  gutta-percha  boat,  nay,  we 
"  cannot  say  what.  It  is  strange  to  find  these  luxuries  here, 
"  and  we  enjoy  them  greatly. 

"  We  hope  Mrs.  Petherick  will  publish  her  journal ;  it  will 
''  make  people  at  home  stare  to  see  what  they  have  suffered, 
"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 
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"  Captain  Speke  fell  in  with  Mohammed,  a  rascally  agent 
"  of  De  Bono,  at  Faloro,  and  also  with  Kurchid  Agha,  at  Gon- 
"  dokoro.  From  these  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  certain  pre- 
"judices  against  Mr.  Petherick.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
"De  Bono  should  speak  ill  of  Mr.  Petherick,  as  his  nephew 
"had  been  arrested  by  him,  as  a  British  subject,  for  slave 
"  trading  and  had  been  sent  by  him  as  a  prisoner  down  to 
"  Cairo.*'  It  was  this  De  Bono  to  whopi  the  ladies  referred  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  narrative,  who  had  committed  the  atro- 
cities among  the  negroes,  and  he  is,  they  say,  Mr.  Petheriok's 
worst  enemy.  Previously  to  Petherick  having  fallen  in  with 
Captain  Speke,  De  Bono  or  his  agents  had  so  managed  to 
prejudice  his  mind  against  Petherick  that  the  latter  has  since 
become  the  object  of  persecution  by  the  very  man  whom  he 
and  his  excellent  wife  had  made  every  sacrifice  to  serve.  The 
ladies  write  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  opportunity  of  saying 
a  word  of  kindness  for  Mr.  Petherickj  they  would  feel  really 
obliged  to  me  for  so  doing.  Ehartiim,  they  say,  "  is  so  far  ciS 
"  that  few  are  near  enough  to  say  a  kind  word  for  him  at  home." 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  some  of  the  party,  and  having  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  M.  von  Heuglin  and  M,  D'Ablaing,  they 
were  detained  at  the  Mishra  till  the  17th  May,  when  they 
finally  disembarked  from  their  boats  with  all  their  baggage, 
and  made  a  start  inland,  but  only  for  a  sbort  distance,  in  order 
that  the  porters  might  see  what  they  had  to  carry.  It  was  in 
Mr.  Petherick's  power  to  render  the  ladies  iurther  assistance, 
and  to  leave  for  them,  in  addition  to  their  own  large  guard, 
his  vakeel,  or  agent,  and  130  porters,  who  had  just  brought 
down  ivory  from  one  of  his  stations. 

Writing  on  the  1st  June  from  the  village  of  Abu  Senoon, 
which  they  reached  on  the  20th  May,  one  of  the  ladies  says, 
"We  did  not  go  with  a  light  heart,  as  Baron  von  Heuglin  had 
"  announced  that  he  was  too  ill  to  move.  Baron  d'Ablaing 
"  was  obliged  to  stay  with  him,  and  Mr.  Petherick  also  attended 
"  him  and  gave  him  his  medicines  twice  daily.'* 
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Tbe  first  night  after  landing  they  had  an  awful  storm— the 
first  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ;  for  hitherto  they  had 
been  able  to  sleep  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels^  and  the 
nights  were  cool  and  pleasant.  Bat  this  storm  was  dreadful: 
everything  was  wet.  They  sat  np  all  night,  expecting  to  be 
blown  away.* 

The  next  day,  the  18th,  was  very  fine  and  the  son  soon 
dried  everything  again.;  only  instead  of  setting  off  at  six  in 
the  morning,  it  was  twelve  at  noon  before  they  started,  so  that 
they  did  not  go  far  that  day — only  about  two  hoars'  march. 
They  came  to  a  village  with  empty  tookuls  or  hats ;  and  as 
there  was  another  storm  brewing,  they  got  all  ander  shelter. 

The  1 9th  was  another  short  day.  Their  own  vakeel  was  a 
stupid  fellow;  Mr.  Petherick's  a  plausible  cheat;  and  the 
soldiers  lazy  rascals  and  thieves.  Petherick's  porters  having 
no  durra  and  nothing  to  eat,  they  had  to  give  them  two  bul- 
locks a  day.  This  did  not  satisfy  them :  they  wanted  durra. 
The  vakeel's  offer,  to  go  to  his  zeriba  to  fetch  it,  was  agreed  to. 
His  negroes  refused  to  go  by  the  direct  road  the  ladies  wanted 
to  go,  and  insisted  on  taking  them  a  long  detour  by  their  own 
place. 

They  halted  at  Abu  Senoon  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  allow 
time  for  100  of  their  porters  to  overtake  them  with  a  portion  of 
the  baggage.  They  had  just  settled  in  a  large  tookul  when 
another  violent  storm  broke  over  their  heads,  with  wind,  rain, 
hail,  thunder  and  lightning.  The  tents,  half  put  up,  were 
blown  down;  and  the  young  lady  was  nearly  smothered  in 
the  folds  of  her  s.  The  severe  cold  and  wetting  she  then 
experienced  brought  on  fever  and  ague.  The  soldiers  also 
mutinied :  they  complained  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  although 

•  Dedcribing  the  same  stonn  in  a  letter  I  hafe  seen,  Mrs.  Petheriok  writes — **We 
'*  are  in  the  heart  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  vengeance.  The 
^  roof  of  oar  cabin  is  not  water-tight,  and  we  were  drenched  below,  in  bed  or  out 
*'  of  bed — no  spot  exempt.  We  tried  the  shelter  of  umbrellas,  but  they  took  up 
*'  too  great  a  space ;  and  the  best  protection  afforded  we  derived  from  a  panther 
**  skin  placed  oyer  head." 
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they  had  five  bullocks  a  day;  then  they  said  they  had  not 
enough  durra.  The  young  lady,  notwithstanding  her  illness, 
had  them  all  brought  to  her  presence  and,  severely  rebuking 
them,  made  them  all  lay  down  their  guns  :  they  then  came, 
one  by  one,  to  beg  her  pardon.  So  they  arranged  that  as 
many  as  they  could  spare  should  go  on  to  Ali  au  Mori's  zeriba* 
and  wait  there ;  and  the  negroes  were  sent  back  with  fifteen 
donkeys  to  get  more  darra  and  provisions  from  the  boats. 

On  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  May  the  young  lady  continued 
the  same — even  worse ;  on  the  24th,  when  the  negroes  returned 
with  the  donkeys,  they  were  accompanied  by  Baron  d'Ablaing, 
frightened  at  the  accounts  he  received ;  on  the  25th  it  was 
thought  she  was  dying ;  but,  by  giving  her  wine  and  bark, 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  she  was  a  little  better — the  crisis 
was  past ;  on  the  27th  much  better  and  improving ;  on  the 
28th  the  anxiety  of  her  friends  was  allayed ;  and  by  the  31st 
May  all  cause  of  alarm  was  removed.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  her  friends  during  that  disastrous 
week.  The  illness  here  alluded  to  and  also  that  of  Baron  von 
Heuglin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  poor  Dr.  Steudner,  threw  a 
damp  on  their  journey  which  it  was  difficult  to  shake  off. 

Resuming  the  narrative — the  ladies  say  further : — "  Once 
"  more  en  route,  we  shall,  we  trust,  arrive  safe  and  sound  at 
''  the  mountain  Oasinka,  where  we  shall  sow  our  seeds  and 
'*  remain  till  the  weather  is  again  fine  and  the  earth  dry.  It 
''  must  be  a  beautiful  country,  full  of  game  and  the  people 
**  very  good.  ....  We  know  the  masters  of  nearly 
*'  all  the  zeribas  on  our  route ;  and  they  have  promised  to 
"  supply  us  with  wine  and  all  we  want  We  have  already  sent 
"  off  three  companies  of  porters,  amounting  to  about  400 
**  men,  with  our  baggage.  They  carry  but  little,  say  401bB. 
**  each,  and  all  on  their  heads." 

On  the  7th  of  June,   they  write  : — "  We   are   expecting 

*  "  Zeriba/'  an  estabtisbmeiit  or  enclosure. 
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*  Von  Henglin  to  join  us  to-day  ;  we  hope  he  may  be  able 
'  to  go  with  us ;  it  is  so  great  an  advantage  to  have  a 
'  scientific  man  in  one*s  company.  Although  Captain  Speke 
'  has  informed  us  that  this  part  of  Africa  presents  no  interest, 
'  yet  a  new  country  always  has  some,  and  it  is  so  great  a 

*  pleasure  to  have  a  really  good  map. 

"Afok,  through  which  we  passed,  was  a  very  pretty  village, 
'with  richly  cultivated  patches  of  durra,  ground-nuts  and 
'  pumpkins,  around  it.  We  were,  however,  anxious  to  get 
'  on  and  reach  our  final  halting  place,  as  on  any  day  we 
'  may  expect  a  storm,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  rain, 
'  so  that  what  is  now  solid  ground  becomes  like  the  roads  at 
'  the  Hague  after  a  heavy  shower,  first  mud  and  then  per- 
'  fectly  impassable.  We  have  several  rivers  to  pass  before  we 
'  come  to  where  we  hope  to  stay,  near  the  Mountain  Casinka. 
'  With  the  assistance  of  the  traders,  we  hope  to  get  weU 
'  through  the  intervening  part  of  the  country.  We  are  now 
'  proceeding  towards  Ali  au  Mori's  zeriba,  where  we  have 
'sent  on  provisions.  From  there,  we  hope  to  cross  to 
'  Casinka,  and  firom  thence  we  are  only  two  days'  journey 
'  from  the  Nyam  Nams'  country,  our  intended  goal." 

Accompanied  by  Baron  von  Heuglin,  who  was  better  and 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  Mishra  of  Rek  by  Baron 
D'Ablaing,  the  whole  party  left  Abu  Senoon  on  the  18th  June. 
Though  still  weak  and  subject  to  returns  of  fever,  the 
invalids  stood  the  journey  very  well.  Baron  D*Ablaing  and 
Baron  von  Heuglin  rode  on  mules.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
carried  in  a  chair,  the  other  had  an^  ngerib,  a  sort  of  palan- 
quin with  an  awning  over  it,  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  her 
mattress  on  it,  so  that  she  reposed  very  agreeably.  Each  lady 
was  carried  by  four  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  eight  relays. 
The  three  maid-servants  rode  on  donkeys.  The  horse  was 
disabled  by  an  accident.  The  heat  and  damp  were  fatal  to  the 
*  Pronounced  angerib. 
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poor  oamelfl ;  they  lost  the  four  they  had  and  six  donkeys, 
besides  a  mule.  They  had  thirty-eight  donkeys  left,  but  these 
had  suffered  so  much  from  climate  and  neglect,  and  had  been 
so  cruelly  overburdened  when  allowed  to  be  loaded  at  all,  that 
they  were  kept  for  the  sick  or  tired  human  beings.  A 
hundred  and  ninety-two  negroes  were  employed  to  carry  their 
immediate  luggage ;  of  these  people  there  was  no  reason  to 
complain.  They  had  already  employed  five  hundred;  not  one 
had  ran  away ;  not  one  had  put  down  his  burden,  nor  been 
in  any  way  troublesome.  As  much  could  not  be  said  for  the 
soldiers,  who  were  hired  to  carry  guns  and  watch  the  porters. 
A  bag  of  flour  was  stolen  and  five  or  six  out  open  and  sewn 
up  again :  no  negroes  here  can  sew,  therefore  these  could  not 
have  pilfered  the  flour. 

On  the  16th  of  June  they  crossed  the  river  Djur,  a  fine 
wide  stream  even  in  the  dry  season,  in  some  places  fordable, 
but  now  swollen  and  rapid  with  the  recent  rains.  There  were 
little  boats  of  the  country  to  pass  the  men  and  baggage  over, 
but  too  small  for  the  beasts,  and  they  were  made  to  swim 
across.  There  were  seven  boatfuls  of  people  and  luggage, 
and  it  took  six  minutes  for  each  party  to  cross.  The 
ladies,  gentlemen  and  maids  used  the  gutta  percha  boat, 
bought  from  Mr.  Petherick,  which,  though  rather  the  worse 
for  wear  and  a  rickety  concern,  took  them  over  more 
pleasantly  than  the  other  boats  would  have  done,  as  these  were 
only  hollowed' out  trees.  The  gutta  percha  boat  had  served 
their  purpose  twice  already  and  they  had  still  other  rivers  to 
pass  to  get  to  their  "  rainy-season"  encamping  ground. 

During  their  progress  to  this  point,  very  short  journeys 
were  taken.  There  are  always  villages  or  groups  of  tookuls 
to  be  found,  generally  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  to  stay  at  for  the  night;  they  halted  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  very  little  fatigue  was 
experienced  by   the  invalids.      On  stopping   at   any  place 
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that  pleased  them,  they  sent  for  the  Sheik  or  head  of  the 
village,  who  gave  orders,  and  marked  out  their  camping 
ground  or  where  they  were  to  lodge.  The  family  and  cattle 
were  cleared  out  and  the  strangers  took  possession  for  the 
night.  They  found  them  always  kind  and  willing  to  quit 
their  little  group  of  tookuls.  There  is  one  of  them  larger  than 
the  rest  for  the  cows,  one  of  less  size  for  the  goats  and  sheep, 
and  the  others  for  the  family.  The  villages  are  widely  spread 
and  all  round  them,  close  up  to  the  doors  of  the  huts,  are 
fields  of  durra,  sesame,  ground-nuts  and  pumpkins,  the 
people  looking  clean  and  healthy.  Their  flocks  are  wonder- 
fully large,  often  containing  several  thousands,  hut  sheep  are 
not  used  as  food.  The  ladies  at  first  bought  as  many  as  they 
liked  for  five  copper  bracelets,  but  after  a  while  the  negroes 
refused  to  sell  any,  when  it  was  known  that  it  was  for  the 
porters  to  eat.  In  the  large  tookul  the  elder  lady  with 
two  of  the  maids  and  their  dogs  put  up,  with  the  baggage ; 
the  youDger  lady  and  her  maid  in  another.  All  the  cook- 
ing was  done  in  another  tookul,  and  the  soldiers  and  negroes 
found  some  place  near,  where  they  made  their  fire  and  cooked 
their  durra.  The  gentlemen  went  to  another  group  of  tookuls, 
but  took  their  meals  with  the  ladies.  All  went,  early  to 
rest  at  night  and  rose  at  sunrise ;  it  occupied  an  immense 
time  to  despatch  the  porters  with  their  loads.  On  leaving, 
the  next  morning,  they  gave  a  present  of  bracelets  or  beads ; 
each  tribe  has  its  preference  as  to  the  colour;  hitherto,  it 
had  been  green  beads,  and  also  white  ones,  like  pigeons  eggs. 
The  Sheik  had  a  special  present,  too  ;  sometimes  a  pink  cotton 
dress  was  given,  sometimes  a  blue,  and  in  this  he  strutted 
about  his  village  as  proud  as  a  peacock. 

The  two  first  days  after  leaving  the  Mishra,  it  was  not  pretty, 
but  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  they  saw  beautiful  trees, 
and  many  rich  villages,  which  no  one  could  call  ugly,  and 
thousands  of  birds  of  variously  coloured  plumage  made  it  gay. 
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On  the  fourth  day  the  soil  was  red  sand  with  a  great  deal  of 
iron ;  the  grass  growing  on  it  was  a  fine  light  green,  like  a 
young  cornfield  in  spring  in  England.  The  trees  were 
magnificent  and  of  most  picturesque  forms,  and  the  cows, 
goats  and  sheep,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  natives, 
are  most  abundant.  The  people  live  in  beehive-looking 
huts,  of  which  each  family  has  three  or  four  for  itself  and  its 
flocks.  For  two  or  three  days  after  the  scenery  was  prettier  still; 
there  were  such  beautiful  stations  belonging  to  rich  negroes 
or  merchants,  such  neat  houses  surrounded  by  a  high  hedge 
of  the  poison  plant,  and  such  a  number  of  cows  and  sheep. 
Then  it  changed,  and  they  came  to  a  less  inhabited  part  of 
the  country.  Every  now  and  then,  the  traces  of  herds  of 
elephants  and  buffaloes  showed  that  they  had  been  recently 
there.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
country  they  passed  through  during  nine  days*  march ;  one 
day  it  was  through  low  marshy  ground,  with  hard  and  rather 
coarse  grass,  but  full  of  rare  flowers,  some  quite  unknown  to 
any  of  our  party,  and  so  beautiful,  pretty,  and  sweet,  that 
any  hothouse  in  Europe  might  be  proud  of  them.  Von 
Heuglin  not  being  an  experienced  botanist,  they  hurried  on 
and  did  not  gather  many.  After  a  while  the  trees  were  more 
numerous  and  of  loftier  growth,  and  the  ladies  went  one  whole 
day's  journey  through  a  wood  of  gardenias,  as  large  as  apple- 
trees,  in  full  flower,  with  jasmine  and  sensitive  plants. 

There  were  shrubs  with  flowers,  white,  yellow  and  red. 
Afterwards,  the  woods  became  forests  of  high  majestic  trees, 
and  such  elegant  and  well  assorted  groups,  that  the  ladies  say 
no  park  in  England  could  have  finer,  nor  display  more  won- 
derful variety  of  shape  and  colour  of  leaves.  They  saw  iruit 
trees,  some  like  the  orange,  some  like  the  wild  plum  or  a 
sort  of  bullace,  and  numbers  of  others  with  red  and  black 
berries ;  also  many  creepers  and  wild  grapes.  There  were  no 
mosquitoes,  and  very  few  noxious  insects,  except  the  white 
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ant,  whioh  is  a  real  plague  as  it  destroys  everything  that 
touches  the  ground. 

Up  to  the  Djiir  they  had  been  coming  south-west  since  they 
left  the  Mishra  of  Rek.  On  the  west  of  the  river  the  country  had 
much  the  same  features  as  on  the  east  bank.  Immense  plains 
with  clumps  of  trees,  creeping  and  flowering  plants,  beautiful 
irides,  orchids,  Amaryllides,  aloes  and  cacti.  In  the  grass  was 
a  pretty  white  flower,  name  not  known,  and  orange  and  brown 
foxglove-shaped  flowers.  Ponds  were  occasionally  met  with,  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  whose  branches  dipped  in  the  water.  "  Oh !" 
(exclaims  one  of  the  ladies)  "it  is  a  lovely  country  and  has 
"  richly  repaid  all  our  fatigue  and  expense"  !  They  did  not 
see  so  many  birds  as  they  expected,  owing,  they  supposed,  to 
the  noise  caused  by  their  caravan  of  three  or  four  hundred 
persons.  Von  Heuglin  had  shot  sixty  varieties  on  his  former 
visit.  There  were  large  quantities  of  guinea  fowls,  doves, 
pigeons,  rails,  black  partridges  and  other  game  birds.  They 
saw  antelopes  and  gazelles,  and  the  traces  of  elephants  and 
buffaloes. 

The  expense  of  travelling  is  enormous  ;  one  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  clique  of  zeriba  holders,  who  pass  you  on  to  each 
other,  and  all  cheat  and  overcharge  alike.  They  consist  of 
traders  from  Khartum,  who  have  established  zeribas  or  sta- 
tions at  a  distance  of  about  five  days'  journey  from  each  other. 
For  some  years  past,  finding  that  elephants  were  becoming 
scarce  and  ivory  dear  on  the  White  Nile,  they  have  begun  to 
come  into  the  countries  through  which  the  Ghazal  and  Djtlr 
flow.  They  leave  their  vakeel  or  steward  at  their  stations 
with  armed  men  the  whole  year  round,  and  in  November  they 
come  themselves  and  collect  all  the  ivory  that  has  been 
obtained  for  them,  when  they  return  to  their  vessels  waiting 
for  them  at  the  Mishra  of  Rek.  Their  plan  is  to  place  a 
zeriba  in  some  negro  village,  which  they  pretend  to  protect, 
and  as  there  are  always  feuds  between  the  different  villages. 
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of  course  the  village  haying  in  it  the  soldiers  and  guns  has 
the  advantage  over  all  the  others^  and  these  in  succession  put 
themselves  under  the  same  master  and  acknowledge  his 
authority.  The  traders  make  them  pay  a  tax  of  durra  to  feed 
their  soldiers,  and  they  require  them  to  carry  the  ivory  for 
them  to  the  Mishra. 

Till  now  they  had  been  wonderfully  favoured  by  the  weather, 
but  there  had  been  occasional  storms,  and  when  they  came 
they  were  dreadful,  which  made  them  all  the  more  anxious  to 
push  on.  The  last  experienced  was  just  after  crossing  the 
Djur,  when,  not  having  succeeded  in  bringing  over  their  huts 
and  baggage,  the  whole  party  was  exposed  throughout  the 
night  to  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  there  being  no  shelter  near. 
Baron  D'Ablaing  was  ill  of  fever  as  well  as  most  of  the  ser- 
vants, but  the  health  of  the  invalid  Baron  von  Heuglin  and 
of  the  ladies  was  not  affected  by  it. 

On  the  21  St  of  June  they  arrived  at  Wau,  the  village  where 
poor  Dr.  Steudner  died.  Biselli,  a  trader  of  Khartum,  has  a 
zeriba  here.  He  resided  at  Bongo,  further  west,  whither  they 
proceeded.  His  reception  of  them  was  magnificent :  the  firing 
of  guns  was  four  or  five  times  repeated,  as  was  the  case  at 
Gondokoro  and  at  the  Mishra,  but  he  proved  afterwards  most 
treacherous  and  extortionate.  He  came  to  meet  them  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village  and  welcomed  them,  took  them  into 
a  large  Tookul  where  he  gave  them  sherbet,  coffee,  merissa 
(a  drink  made  with  honey)  and  to  all  the  people,  black 
and  white,  abreek,  the  beer  of  the  country.  They  asked  him 
to  sell  them  com  and  bullocks  as  everything  there  belonged  to 
him,  but  he  told  them  that  for  twenty -four  hours  they  were  his 
guests,  and  treated  them  most  liberally  during  that  period, 
giving  two  repasts  a  day,  of  broth  with  bread  and  meat,  to 
their  ninety  soldiers  and  twelve  servants  and  as  much  durra 
as  they  could  eat,  besides  fodder  for  the  beasts.  They  felt 
ashamed  to  receive  such  hospitality,  but  it  was  understood  to 
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be  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  promised  them  soldiers 
also,  as  they  were  so  dissatisfied  with  those  whom  they  had 
got  from  All  au  Mori,  and  who  had  pilfered  their  flour. 

Next  day,  Biselli  being  asked  to  lease  to  them  a  small 
zeriba,  consisting  of  five  tookuls,  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
their  baggage,  he  first  agreed  to  take  thirty  thalers  for  a 
week,  and  then  he  asked  two  hundred.  That  was  refused. 
They  had  everything  packed  up  to  leave  him,  when  he  came 
down  to  forty  and  they  took  possession.  Then  the  price  of 
his  durra  was  ridiculous  ;  an  ardeb  of  durra  at  Ehartiim  costs 
fifteen  piastres,  and  here,  where  it  grows,  he  asked  more  than 
a  hundred.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  durra,  but 
he  would  not  allow  his  people  to  sell  them  any.  He  turned 
out  all  their  soldiers,  and  when  a  shed  was  built  for  them 
at  the  ladies'  expense  he  asked  rent  for  it.  The  man 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses ;  but  he  did  not  begin 
the  overcharging.  Ali  au  Mori  first  imposed  upon  them. 
He  made  a  contract  with  them  for  porters,  and  not  know- 
ing how  many  they  would  require,  they  agreed  to  give 
him  six  thalers  a-head  for  ten  days'  journey.  This  did  not 
seem  excessive  for  only  eighty  men,  but  when  it  came  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  it  became  too  serious  to  be  borne. 

They  conclude  their  last  letter  rather  philosophically — 
"In  fine,  we  are  in  for  it;  we  would  never  advise  any 
'*  body  to  come  here  without  a  good  vakeel  and  plenty  of 
"  money  !  but  then  it  is  a  beautiful  journey.  How  I  wish 
**  you  were  here  to  enjoy  all  this  with  us  !" 

Letters  of  the  1st,  6th,  8th  and  9th  of  July,  1868, 
complain  of  the  same  treatment  from  Biselli.  Baron 
D'Ablaing  and  Baron  von  Heuglin  being  unfortunately  ill, 
were  unable  to  be  of  much  service  to  them.  They  ordered 
the  steamer,  whose  charter  had  expired  in  June,  to  be  re-en- 
gaged and  sent  up  with  provisions  and  eighty  more  soldiers, 
as  BiselU  was  corrupting  their  men  and  had  already  enticed 
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thirty  away  from  them.  As  he  was  a  suhject  of  the  Viceroy  and 
his  family  resided  at  Khartum^  representations  had  heen  made 
to  the  Egyptian  government  regarding  his  condact,  whic})^  it 
was  hoped)  would  he  successful.  His  property  and  family 
heing  at  Ehartiim  afforded  a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  dare 
to  do  any  real  harm  beyond  driving  hard  bargains  for  his  durra. 


October,  1864. — ^A  few  weeks  after  the  preceding  paper  was 
read,  most  disastrous  and  melancholy  intelligence  was  received 
communicating  the  death  of  Madame  T.  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1868,  followed  by  that  of  the  two  European  maid-servants, 
one  on  the  20th  of  August,  1868,  and  the  other  on  the  d2nd 
of  January,  1864. 

Mademoiselle  T.  resided  after  her  mother's  death  with  her 
female  attendants  at  a  place  marked  in  the  map,  '^  Etablisse- 
'*  ment  A.T."  at  which  they  had  passed  a  pleasant  day  together 
on  the  1 0th  of  July,  rambling  in  the  surrounding  woods  and 
making  plans  for  the  future.  The  next  day  Madame  T.  was 
taken  ill,  and  becoming  gradually  worse  died  on  the  20th. 
The  gentlemen  with  the  majority  of  the  party  continued  to 
reside  at  Biselli's  establishment,  occasionally  making  short 
excursions  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

Owing  to  these  sad  events  and  to  the  continued  persecution 
and  vexatious  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  expedition 
by  Biselli,  as  well  as  by  his  neighbour,  another  trader, 
Ali-au-Mori,  and  their  vakeels  or  stewards  acting  under  their 
orders,  further  progress  to  the  Eosanga  mountain,  or  to  any 
other  higher  and  healthier  region,  was  prevented.  The  party 
was  unable  to  remove  from  these  men's  control  during  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  rainy  season,  lasting  from  July,  1868,  to 
January,  1864,  till,  on  the  arrival  of  some  additional  soldiers 
and  stores  of  provisions,*  which  they  had  contrived  to  find 

*  These  were  anxioariy  and  affectionately  provided  and  despatched  in  Noyem- 
ber,  18G8,  by  MademoiseUe  A.  Van  Capellen»  who  had  remained  at  Khartum 
when  her  sister  and  niece,  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Tinne,  set  off  on  their 
second  expedition.  I  lament  to  record  the  death  of  this  lady  also,  at  Khartiim, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1864. 


means  of  sending  for  to  Khartum,  they  retraced  their  steps  to 
their  boats  at  the  Mishra  of  Bek  and  embarked  on  their  retom 
Toyage  to  Ehartum,  where  Mademoiselle  T.  and  Barons 
D'Ablaing  and  von  Henglin  arrived  on  the  29th  March,  1B64, 
the  former  with  her  female  attendants  in  one  dahabieh  and 
the  two  gentlemen  with  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  in 
two  other  boats. 

The  heurassing  difficulties  and  lonely  situation  of  my  young 
relative  and  the  suspense  and  distress  of  mind  endured  by  her 
during  that  weary  and  dismal  period,  which  she  has  herself 
described  to  me  most  feelingly  in  her  letters,  can  be  readily 
understood ;  but  I  shall  be  excused  from  dwelling  on  so  pain- 
ful and  tender  a  subject. 

Biselli  and  Ali-au-Mori  not  only  themselves  refused  to 
supply  provisions  and  porters,  but  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  kindly  and  well-disposed  natives,  who  were 
always  quiet  and  inoffensive,  from  assisting  the  travellers  in 
any  way.  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  corn 
or  meat,  and  the  game  of  the  country,  which  was  sometimes 
obtained,  was  very  poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  so  large  a  retinue  of  people.  It  would  appear  that 
Biselli,  although,  in  the  first  instance,  hospitable  and  generous, 
was  no  doubt  jealous,  as  well  as  Ali-au-Mori  and  others  of 
the  same  base  class,  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  their 
usurped  domains,  and  dreaded  the  consequent  exposure  of 
their  nefarious  practices  and  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  poor 
natives,  whom  they  seize  and  compel  to  work  for  them  or  sell 
as  slaves. 

I  sent  to  the  Times  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  also  a 
copy  of  an  unfinished  letter  found  amongst  the  late  Captain 
Speke  s  papers,  addressed  to  me,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  numbers  of  that  journal  of  the  12th  of  September  and 
5th  of  October,  1864.  I  refer  to  these  documents,  as  giving 
fuller  details  of  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  the  Soudan 
traders,  and  also  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  that 
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province,  Monssa  Pasha,  who  disappointed  the  expectation  of 
affording  any  redress.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  represen- 
tations, which  have  since  been  made  on  the  subject  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  may  be  more  successfal,  and  that  at  least 
future  travellers,  who  may  direct  their  attention  to  the  unex- 
plored or  imperfectly  known  lands  of  Equatorial  Africa,  may 
find  their  path  smoothed  and  reap  some  benefit,  resulting 
from  the  visit  of  the  "  Dutch  Ladies'  Expedition." 

I  have  seen  portions  of  the  ^'Notes''  of  Baron  von  Heuglin, 
in  which  he  states  that  Mademoiselle  T.  begged  that  he  would 
not  be  deterred  from  continuing  his  journey  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  her,  and  had  offered  him  for 
this  object  whatever  he  could  use  of  her  stock  of  beads, 
ammunition,  copper,  stores,  provisions  &c.,  as  well  as  all  the 
soldiers  she  could  spare ;  but,  from  the  impossibility  of  hiring 
porters  and  other  heavy  expenses  connected  with  such  an 
undertaking,  he  declined  her  liberal  proposal  and  preferred  to 
return  to  Blhartiim. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  will  be  found  more  fully  and 
scientifically  treated  in  the  "  Mittheilungen "  of  Dr.  A. 
Fetermann  of  Qotha,  from  notes  and  maps  furnished  by 
Baron  von  Heuglin,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  in- 
formation recently  afforded  by  the  travels  of  Speke,  Petherick 
and  all  others,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  and  valued  by  the 
geographical  world. 

My  obligations  are  especially  due  to  our  esteemed  associate 
Mr.  J.  T.  Towson,  for  the  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in 
the  compilation  of  the  accompanying  maps.  The  map  of  the 
countries  between  the  Ghazal  and  the  Dembo  or  Eozanga 
rivers  is  entirely  new.  It  is  reduced  from  a  copy  prepared  by 
Von  Heuglin  and  sent  to  me  by  Mademoiselle  T.  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  who, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  reading  the  preceding  paper,  kindly 
lent  me  some  of  their  valuable  maps. 
•  See  Note  p.  144. 
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NOTE. 

THE  DUTCH  LADIES*  EXPEDITION  ON  THE  WHITE  NILE. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Tiniest 

Sib, — Mention  of  tbe  travels  of  the  Dutch  ladies  in  the  Sondan  will  be 

remembered  by  most  of  your  readers  with  interest ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with 

the  special  notice  which  that  part  of  the  world  is  exciting  jnst  now,  especially  in 

scientific  and  commercial  circles,  most  be  my  apology  for  tronbling  yon  with  any 

remarks  npon  the  subject.    One  of  tbe  ladies  forming  the  expedition,  in  a  letter 

recently  received,  informs  me  that  owing  to  the  shameful  manner  in  which  they 

have  been  treated  by  the  merchants,  the  expedition  has  been  compelled  to  retom 

to  Khartiim  without  accomplishing  its  intended  object, — that  of  reaching  the 

country  of  the  Nyam-Nams.     She  complains   particularly  of  the  conduct  of 

Biselli  and  Ali  au  Mori,  two  native  merchants,  and  proprietors  of  seribas,  or 

stations,  on  the  White  Nile,  and  who  appear  to  wield  absolute  and  unquestioned 

despotism  over  large  districts,  and  now  also  of  the  conduct  of  Moussa  Pasha, 

Governor  of  the  Soudan.    As  the  opening  up  of  the  newly-discovered  and 

exceedingly  fertile  districts  of  the  White  Nile  cannot  &il  to  be  of  the  utmost 

importanc^to  the  mercantile   world,  this  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  native 

merchants  and  governors  is  a  matter  of  much  moment ;  and  therefore  I  venture 

to  go  somewhat  into  detail.     My  informant  appends  to  her  letter  a  copy  of  a 

complaint  she  hsd  sent  to  M.  Thibaut,  the  French  Vice-Consul.    In  this  doca- 

ment  she  says : — 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  zeriba  of  Biselli,  in  June,  1868,  we  were  very 
**  desirous  to  go  beyond  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  reach  the  salubrious 
«  country  ct  Uie  Nyam-Nams  before  the  rains  could  render  the  rivers  impassable. 
*'  We  asked  them  immediately  to  procure  us  porters,  but  day  after  day  passed 
**  and  porters  never  came.  For  three  or  four  days  Biselli  had  constantly  some> 
V  thing  to  say  again  about  each  contract,  and  would  not  bring  anytl^ng  to  a  close. 
**  In  the  end  we  allowed  him  to  make  the  contract  entirely  as  he  understood  it  by 
'*  his  own  scribe  ;  bnt  at  the  moment  of  signing  he  said  all  of  a  sudden  that  he 
'*  had  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it  any  more — that  is,  he 
'*  wished  to  force  us  to  remain  with  him  in  order  to  sell  to  us,  at  prices  that 
'*  pleased  him,  all  that  we  had  need  of.  In  vain  we  tried  to  send  and  find  porters 
"  in  other  zeribas.  Biselli  forbade  all  the  negreos  to  act  as  guides  to  our  people, 
'*  or  to  carry  our  provisions,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  passing  the  Kharif 
'*  to  the  Nyam-Nams.  In  order  properly  to  figure  our  position,  it  must  be  known 
*<  that  these  merchants  assume  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  those  countries  which 
"  they  call  their  *  beliel,'  and  as  Biselli  had  threatened  to  kill  every  negro  who 
"  sold  us  anything  or  helped  us  in  any  respect,  we  were  entirely  at  his  mercy, 
"  obliged  to  pay  all  that  he  wished,  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  ridiculua  prices 
'*  he  asked  for  everything — ^for  instance,  nine  thalers  for  an  ardeb  of  '  dum  ' 
«  (com),  in  a  country  where  it  can  ordinarily  be  had  for  nothing,  he  refiised 
**  sometimes  to  sell  us  anything,  and  our  people  starving." 
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She  then  goes  on  to  state  how  negfroes  were  beaten,  and  in  some  eases  shot,  for 
attempting  to  relieve  them ;  that  Ali  Aba  Amonri,  when  applied  to  for  help,  refased 
to  give  it  except  upon  terms  equally  outrageous  with  those  of  Biselli,  and  also 
forbade  his  negroes  to  sell  or  to  assist  them  in  any  way.  Selim  also,  Ali's 
steward,  robbed  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  do  so 
too.  BiselU  forbade  his  people  when  the  last  boats  left  to  take  charge  of  their 
letters ;  and  it  was  only  secretly,  and  on  the  promise  of  a  handsome  recompense, 
that  they  were  able  to  induce  a  man  to  take  them.  Their  people  attempted  to 
build  huts  to  spend  the  rainy  season  in,  but  Biselli  refused  the  help  of  his 
negroes,  without  which  help  they  could  not  get  materials.  To  this  complaint  of 
my  informant  were  appended]  two  reports  of  similar  thopgh  even  more  atrocious 
outrages  which  fell  under  the  immediate  notice  of  M.  von  Heuglin,  a  well-known 
scientific  traveller  who  accompanied  the  expedition.  He  stated  that  a  soldier  of 
his  party  had  bought  four  elephant's  tusks  from  a  native  Sheik,  on  learning 
which  &ct  the  people  of  the  merchant  Ali  Abu  Amouri  attacked  the  negroes, 
took  the  Sheik  and  several  others  prisoners,  end  killed  the  Sheik's  wife.  The 
captured  negroes  would  be  sold  as  slaves.  M.  Kleiniznik,  another  traveller,  had 
sent  them  about  fifteen  porters  from  a  neighbouring  station,  Koolanda,  with  com 
bought  from  the  merchant  Biselli,  but  having  arrived  near  Biselli's  zeriba  they 
were  arrested  by  one  of  his  dragomen,  who  forced  the  negroes  with  threats  to 
return  with  their  loads.  They  next  attempted  to  buy  com  from  the  tribes  of  the 
Nyam-Nams ;  and  a  Sheik  was  bringiug  them  a  good  supply  when  they  were  met 
by  men  of  Ali  Abu  Amouri,  who  put  both  the  negroes  and  Heuglin's  soldiers  in 
irons,  and  took  them  to  the  zeriba  of  Ali,  where  the  soldiers  were  at  last  re- 
leased, but  the  negroes  detained  as  slaves,  and  three  of  their  number,  who  had 
escaped,  were  retaken  and  shot 

On  their  return  to  Ehartiim  complaint  was  at  once  made  to  Moussa  Pasha, 

and  as  he  was  a  most  violent  and  dreaded  man  nobody  doubted  that  severe 

measures  would  be  immediately  taken.    My  correspondent  describes  the  result 

as  follows : — 

"  I  sent  my  complaint  through  Consul  Thibaut ;  but  the  Pasha  has  shown  as  • 
"  clearly  as  possible,  and  in  the  radest  way,  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing,  or  as 
**  little  as  possible.  First,  he  returned  the  complaint  after  two  or  three  days, 
*'  saying  his  interpreter  could  not  translate  it  (though  he  speaks  French  fluently) ; 
**  then  he  attempted  to  decline  interfering  under  various  pretexts,  so  absurd  that 
'*  he  himself  was  obliged  to  give  them  up,  and  is  now  putting  off  deciding  any- 
"  thing  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  geUing  at  the  guilty  parties  in  the  rainy 
**  season ;  but  that  also  is  no  reason,  as  he  has  got  the  steamboat." 

Further  still,  when  they  were  being  exposed  to  the  treatment  of  Biselli,  a  letter 

was  sent  to  Moussa  Pasha  at  Cairo  by  M.  Thibaut,  but  he  afterwards  said  that  he 

did  not  receive  it    However  "  not  only  did  he  not  give  the  men  or  the  letter 

"  asked  for  to  protect  us  against  his  subjects,  but^would  you  believe  it? — he 

"  attempted  to  detain  the  boats  that  were  at  last  setting  out  to  our  rescue,  and 

"  that  for  a  reason  most  ux^ust  in  itself!    Three  of  our  boats  were  ftilli  and  ^tht 
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« (ooTth  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  be  suddenly  published  a  law  thit 
"  every  soldier  going  up  the  White  Kile  should  pay  100  piastres,"  and  M.  Thibtnt 
had  to  pay  for  all  the  soldiers  of  the  four  boats  ou  the  threat  that  if  he  did  nol 
the  first  three  boats  would  be  stopped.  "  He  did  the  same  thing  or  nearly  eo  to 
**  Petherick,  whose  letters  I  have  also  seen,  who  is  having  a  lawsuit  wish  him 
"  too.**  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  Pasha  actually  ^ed  to  charge  my  infonnant 
with  bringing  slaves  to  Khartiim  The  fact  was,  that  when  up  die  Nile  she  found 
that  some  of  her  soldiers  had  formed  connexions  with  negresses,  and  not  wishing 
to  separate  them  insisted  on  their  being  married  according  to  the  Mohammedui 
rites ;  but  on  her  return  Moussa  Pasha  made  a  great  fuss,  asked  for  explanations 
from  the  Consulate,  notwithstanding  which  he  put  the  people  in  prison,  and  did 
everything  to  give  her  the  appearance  of  having  brought  slaves,  and  for  a  time 
such  was  the  rumour  of  the  town.  They  would  have  so  liked  to  catch  a  Euro- 
pean in  fctult,  for  the  Government  is  constantly  slave-trading  itself,  and  in  the 
town  it  goes  on  worse  than  ever.  She  also  gives  an  account  of  the  shocking 
state  to .  which  Moussa  Pasha  has  brought  the  country.  *'  By  the  anmber  of 
"  soldiers  he  is  daily  importing  from  Egypt  (20,000  are  already  here)  grain  and 
<*  meat  are  nearly  unprocurable.  Grain  is  ten  times  its  usual  price,  and  stUl 
**  rising."  .  .  •  **A11  the  camels  are  seized  for  his  soldiers,  and  merchandise 
*<has  been  brought  for  several  months.  The  simplest  things  fetch  immense 
"  profits,  and  the  Soudan,  once  famous  for  its  cheapness,  is  now  dearer  than 
"  Cairo.  Most  of  the  villages  which  were  being  established  along  the  Whilie 
**  NUe,  and  which  I  left  flourishing,  are  now  abandoned ;  the  people  flying  firom 
'*  the  dreadful  taxes,  and  Khartiim  is  like  a  desert,  nothing  is  to  be  got.** 

Such  is  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  Soudan ;  but  having  gone  to  such  kngtb 
I  will  not  comment  further  than  to  say  that  these  matters  are  now  being  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  its 
present  enlightened  ruler,  when  the  facts  are  known  to  him^  will  remedy  theae 
evils.  He  has  always  shovm  the  utmost  consideradon  to  commerce^  is  striving 
to  develope  the  rich  resources  of  his  country,  and  has  ever  been  ready  to  x«form 
abuses.  The  doings  of  Moussa  Pasha  and  the  merchants  may  not  have  come 
under  his  immediate  cognizanqe,  bujt  I  feel  assured  they  only  require  to  be  nttde 
kmown  ta  him  and  he  will  doubtless  effect  a  remedy.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your 
Egyptian  correspondent,  under  date  August  20th  and  29th,  has  taken  this  matter 
q^  He  partioularly  refers  tp  the  gross  conduct  of  Moussa  Pasha,  and  the 
inAunous  traffic  in  slavea  by  some  of  the  inferior  merchants.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  at  such  a  time  Great  Britain  should  have  abolished  its  Consulate 
of  the  Soudan. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  TINNE. 

Briarley,  Aigborth,  near  Liverpoolt  Sept  9. 
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To  the  Sdii^  oj  '<  The  Times  " 

'  Sib,-— Refening  to  my  letter  addressing  you  upon  the  subjeot  of  the  Dotoh 
Ladies'  Expedition  to  the  White  NUe,  I  now  desire  to  inform  you  that,  a  few 
days  agoy  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  WiUJam  Speke,  jnn«,  brother  of  the  lata 
Captain  Speke,  enclosing  an  unfinished  letter  of  the  deceased,  written,  as  yon 
will  observe,  the  day  prior  to  hie  death.  This  letter  I  have  obtained  permission 
to  publish.  It  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  no  doubt,  as  a  rdio  of  the 
renowned  traveller,  and  it  is  also  of  value  as  confirming  so  fully  the  statement  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Soudan. 

Captain  Speke  having  alluded  to  the  Soudan  Gonaulate,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ez-Britiah  Consul  was  not  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  general  practices  of  the  traders  complained  oil 

I  beg  to  enclose  copies,  and  to  request  that  you  will  give  them  publicity. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  TINNE. 

Briarley,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  Oct  3, 1864. 


*'  Jordans,  Ilminster,  Somerset,  Sept.  26. 

"  Mt  dbab  Stb, — This  letter  was  found  among  my  brother.  Captain  Speke's 
"  things.  It  is  unfinished — ^probably  the  last  words  he  wrote,  and  very  likely 
"  among  his  last  thoughts,  as  I  had  seen  him  lately,  and  he  expressed  himself 
*'  very  anxious  about  Baker,  having  a  great  regarS  for  him.  I  send  you  his 
'*  photograph,  as  you  may  like  to  have  it.  You  can  fhlly  sympathise  with  us,  as 
"  you  have  also  experienced  so  great  a  loss  to  your  fiunily. 

'*  I  am,  yours  truly, 

«« WILLIAM  SPEKE,  Jub. 
*<  John  Tinne,  Esq.,  Liverpool." 


*'  Neston  Park,  Corsham,  Sept  14. 

**  Dbab  Mb.  Tihhb, — I  have  been  delighted  by  seeing  the  way  in  which  you 
•«  have  been  handling  the  Nile  question  in  The  TimM  of  the  12th.  The  ladies' 
*<  accounts  of  the  way  they  were  treated  by  those  ruffians  up  there  is  a  perfect 
"  pictare,  as  fiir  as  it  goes,  of  the  true  state  of  the  system  practised  in  those  lands. 

*'  There  is  one  other  reason  not  alluded  to  which  must  have  operated  to  thwart 
**  the  ladies*  designs — ^vix.,  the  jealousy  the  traders  are  so  susceptible  of  to  any 
"  one  prying  into  the  nature  of  the  country  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves. 
*'  Pray  do  keep  working  this  subject,  for  no  one  can  do  it  better  than  yourself 
*'  No  doubt,  indeed,  a  consul  is  much  wanted  in  the  Soudan ;  but  then  he  should 
M  not  be  a  trader,  for  no  one  can  trade  honestly  in  those  regions. 
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'*  I  have  great  fears  about  the  fete  of  Baker.  He  ordered  Petherick  to  place 
**  a  boat  for  him  at  Gondokoro  this  and  last  year.  The  boat  was  tfaere,?and^ihe 
"  men  with  whom  Baker  went  into  the  interior  most  have  retomed£to[aiat  part, 
**  else  we  could  not  hare  heard  of  Baker^s  having  gone  to  Unyoro.  This  being 
"  necessarily  the  ease,  how  is  it  that  Baker  did  not  send  a  line  by  them  to 
*'  Petberick,  unless  some  foul  play  ean  answer  the  question? 

"  For  the  loye  of  those  yon  hxwe  lost,  do  bring  retribution  on  the  miscreanti 
*'  who  occasioned  it. 

'*  There  is  no  richer  land  in  the  world  than  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
«  nothing  more  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  our  own 
•<  merchants,  than  that  of  opening  up  those  lands  to  legitimate  oommeroe.* 


ON  THE  MOBAL  IDEALS  OP  SHAKSPEABE. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Boar,  Ph.  Dr. 

(BxAD  14th  Apbil,  1864i.) 


If  we  wish  thoroughly  to  know  a  poet,  and  to  diye  into  the 
beauties  of  his  genial  works^  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out 
what  great  ideas  he  loved,  what  sacred  matters  he  espoused, 
and  what  superior  objects,  human  or  divine,  he  thought 
worthy  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  poetical  realm. 
That  which  a  poet  loves  he  represents  with  all  the  ardour  of 
his  inspirited  soul ;  and,  even  if  it  happens  that  he  takes  hold 
of  a  subject  which  lies  rather  far  from  his  usual  themes,  still 
he  pervades  this  subject  with  all  the  poetic  fire  of  his  imagi- 
nation. The  genius  of  a  poet  does  not  show  itself  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  sketches  the  outlines  of  a  poem,  but 
is  shown  rather  by  the  depth  of  the  ideals  which  he  clothes 
with  the  grand  conceptions  that  fiow  from  his  mind.  The 
ideals  of  the  dramatic  poet,  however,  are  to  be  found  within 
the  large  domain  of  morality.  And  in  this  respect  no  poet, 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind 
such  eminent  creations  of  moral  greatness  as  Shakspeare. 
He  has  of  course  described  vice  also,  in  its  manifold  forms 
and  shades ;  but,  in  making  virtue  triumphant  over  all  the  dark 
powers  of  the  soul,  he  has  remained  faithful  in  all  his  works 
to  that  great  moral  ideal  which  he  expressed  in  Hamlet — 
"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  How 
''  infinito  in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
"  admirable  !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension, 
**  how  like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of 
"  animals ! " 

Shakspeare  s  noble  and  gigantic  mind  could  endure  nothing 
that  tended  to  lower  or  degrade  human  nature.    ''like  an 
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'*  inspired  prophet,  he  announces  the  doctrine  of  that  blessing 
"  which  dwells  in  ripht,  and  of  that  curse  which  inevitably 
"  follows  wrong.  The  truth  of  his  piercing  judgment  is  never 
*'  clouded  by  the  glow  of  sophistry.  On  the  contrary,  that 
"  doctrine  bears  in  every  line  the  stamp  of  magnanimity  and 
**  innate  nobleness,  through  which  he  succeeds  in  rending  to 
*'  pieces  the  cobweb  in  which  common  men  drag  along  th^r 
''common-place  existence.  His  soul  bore  an  adamantine 
*'  character  in  every  situation  in  life,  whether  he  dwelt  amidst 
"  the  mist  of  the  world,  or  was  stationed  on  the  sunlit  heights 
*'  of  fame.  Everything  that  moved  him  drew  firom  him  the 
''  divine  electric  spark  of  genius." 

"  Many  poets  have  gone  down  into  the  darkness  of  past  ages^ 
*'  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  all  that  has  remained  of  their 
^  former  greatness  and  influence.  But  Shakspeare  is  an  excep* 
''  tion.  He  is  the  great  poet  of  Futurity,  not  for  an  age,  but 
''for  all  time.  Coming  generations  and  distant  lands  will 
"  listen  with  exalted  pleasure  to  his  godlike  oracles ;  they  will 
"  enjoy  the  state  of  happiness  which  he  predicted — a  freer  and 
"  more  cheerful  futurity — foreseen  by  his  holy  longings,  and 
"  by  his  firm  belief  in  the  triumph  of  good  on  earth." 

After  this  introduction,  I  shall  go,  as  shortly  as  possible, 
through  many  works  of  Shakspeare  to  show  that  moral  spirit 
which  pervades  them. 

Let  us  begin  with  Borneo  and  Juliet.  I  think  it  was 
Lessing,  the  great  German  critic  and  author,  who,  in  speaking 
of  this  work,  asserted  that  love  itself  assisted  Shakspeare  in 
producing  it.  Every  one  must  agree  with  the  opinion  of  this 
eminent  scholar;  for  the  feelings  of  love  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  the  youthful  lovers  are  here  so  truly  and  powerfully 
represented,  that  they  prove  to  be  invincible  against  a  world 
in  arms;  arousing  the  deepest  energies  of  the  soul,  and 
enduring  the  most  trying  sacrifices.  From  its  softest  charm, 
horn  the  first  mutual  glaisc^,  itom  the  first  gentle  beating  of 
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ikib  heftTi,  to  tbe  dtorm  of  passdon  ivhkh  fihidtes  tb^  wb6l6 
hum&n  being,  lore  here  unfolds  to  xlb  tbe  bonndlesB  richness 
of  its  beauty,  like  a  holy  music  which  gradually  riBes  fipom 
the  softest  tone  to  the  fiill  resonance  of  pealing  chords.  The 
whole  power  of  love  in  this  tragedy  is  depicted  with  such  a 
sterling  truth  and  idealistic  charm,  that  our  materialistic  age^ 
which  mocks  at  everything  with  which  poetry  invests  the 
human  heart,  would  do  well  if  it  could  diffuse  into  the 
alliances  which  are  daily  being  formed  between  man  and 
woman,  some  of  those  sincere  and  true  affections  which 
characterise  Borneo  and  Juliet.  It  was  Shakspeare's  great 
moral  ideal  and  firm  belief  that  domestic  felicity  could  only 
be  assured  by  that  depth .  and  power  of  affection  through 
which  two  congenial  hearts,  as  if  by  magic  ties,  are  attracted 
to  each  other ;  and  that  therefore  every  attempt  to  base  the 
sacredness  of  matrimony  upon  disparity  of  age,  position, 
wealth,  or  other  selfish  motives,  should  be  discouraged  and 
denounced  with  all  the  power  of  moral  indignation.  For 
this  purpose  the  great  poet  places  himself,  in  matters  of  love, 
on  the  side  of  that  great  principle  which  maintains  that 
freedom  of  choice  should  guide  us  in  the  accomplishment  of 
our  matrimonial  Ideals,  and  that  no  intimidation  or  constraint 
whatsoever  should  influence  or  obstruct  the  holy  source  of 
our  affection.  This  idea  is  clearly  expressed  by  Capulet's 
consent  to  the  suit  of  Paris,  saying : — 

But  woo  her,  ge&tle  Paiis,  get  her  healrt; 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  ft  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 

When  Bomeo  has  afterwards  won  the  heart  of  Juliet,  and 
she  asks  him  for  some  pledge  of  his  constancy  and  fidelity, 
tbe  enraptured  lover,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  feelings,  responds 
to  that  natural  appeal  which  is  made  to  his  heart  in  the 
following  way  :— 

Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 

That  tips  with  sUver  all  theae  fruit  traa  to^0— 
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upon  which  Juliet,  with  real  womanly  delicacy,  answers,  in 
words  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  all  loving 
hearts ; — ' 

—  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  ['11  believe  thee. 

How  these  simple  words  contrast  with  the  frequent  occur- 
rences of  daily  life,  where  the  strength  and  truth  of  our 
affections  are  measured  by  the  compliments  we  pay,  by  the 
attention  we  bestow,  by  the  flatteries  we  express,  and  by  the 
ostentatious  exhibitions  with  which  we  show  our  affection  to 
society  and  the  world.  Such  outward  demonstrations  neither 
ennoble  nor  heighten  much  the  nature  of  true  love;  they 
often  prevent  the  gradual  growth  of  this  divine  virtue,  and 
seldom  or  never  reach  that  ideal  of  perfection  which  Juliet 
speaks  of,  when  she  says : — 

My  bounty  (to  thee)  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

I  could  cite  numerous  other  passages  to  show  what  eminent 
and  exalted  views  the  great  poet  entertained  respecting  the 
sacred  affections  of  our  heart.  But  such  an  attempt  would 
encroach  too  much  upon  the  limited  space  of  this  paper ;  and, 
therefore,  I  must  content  myself  with  quoting  merely  a  sonnet 
of  Shakspeare,  which  clearly  illustrates  the  ideas  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  elucidate.     This  sonnet  begins  : — 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love. 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  Ups  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  neror  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 
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We  leaye  the  holy  domains  of  love ;  and,  following  our 
poet  upon  other  fields  of  his  moral  ideals,  we  enter  with  him 
into  the  large  realms  of  ambition. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  fix  our  attention  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  tragedy  of  ambition,  Macbeth. 

We  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  idea  that  ambition^  in  promoting  the  love  of 
progress  and  development,  is  a  precious  divine  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  man  and,  as  such,  capable  of  bringing  to  maturity 
the  sweetest  fruits  on  the  tree  of  our  political  and  social  life. 
It  is  a  hfeavenly  Jacob  s -ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God 
are  ascei^ng  and  descending,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  our 
endeavours.  But,  that  when  ambition  becomes  the  hand- 
maid of  our  selfish  plans,  and  we  try  to  make  use  of  man  and 
the  world  as  if  they  were  created  merely  to  serve  us  as  blind 
instruments  of  our  haughty  aspirations,  then  it  turns  into  a 
firebrand  of  wild  passion,  destroying  with  its  absorbing  flames 
the  proud  edifice  which  we  have  created, — 

For,  'tis  a  common  proo^ 
Tliat  lowliness  is  yonng  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face  : 
Bat  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. — Jtdiua  Oasart  Act  II, 

History  furnishes  us  with  numerous  instances  that  the 
lives  of  great  and  eminent  men  have  been  prematurely  brought 
to  a  close  by  ambition's  consuming  fire.  What  a  mournful 
reflection  does  not  the  finale  of  life  awaken  in  us  of  men 
like  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Wallenstein  and 
Napoleon  I !  Is  it  not  as  we  find  them,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  portrayed  in  the  words  of  Macbeth  : — 

I  haye  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
YaultlDg  ambiiion  which  overleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

And  how  entirely  this  *'  vaulting  ambition  "  deprives  men  of 
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wheD  he  describes  the  results  and  &aits  of  his  unholy 
labours : — 

I  haye  lived  long  enough  :  my  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  aoeompany  old  ag«, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth- honour,  breath, 
Which  &e  poor  heart  would  £un  deny,  but  dare  not. 

It  might  be  asked,  if  Bhakspeare  has  such  great  mor&l 

ideals,  how  is  it  that  in  Lady  Macbeth  he  has  created  a 

character  so  entirely  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of 
rcftl  womanhood  and  humanity  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  10 
the  misBion  of  tlie  poet  aleo  to  picture  those  dark  and  wicked 
agenoieB  which  lead  the  human  heart  to  moral  depravity  and 
degradation.  But  In  this  special  case,  in  reference  to  those 
epiritual  pulsations  which  move  the  soul  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
we  think  that  she  is  not  so  bad  as  people  take  her  to  he. 
Her  principal  motive  in  urging  Macbeth  to  perform  the  deeds 
which  real  womanhood  abhors,  consisted  in  her  houndlesa 
loTe  to  her  husband,  a  love  which  in  him  she  thought  was 
impaired  by  his  far  greater  love  of  ambition.  To  assist  him 
in.  his  ambitious  aimSj  and  by  these  means  acquire  possession 
of  his  entire  love,  was  in  our  opinion  the  chief  inducement 
to  her  unnatural  and  cruel  actions.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  quote  the  following  incident.  When  Macbeth 
writes  to  his  wife,  calling  her  "  the  dearest  partner  of  bis 
^* great ne&Jiy*  not  as  we  should  expect  to  hear  "the  dearest 
'*  partner  of  his  affection/'  he  informs  her  that  the  witches 
have  greeted  him  with  the  ominous  words — '*  AW  haiij 
'^  Macbeth,  thou  shalt  be  king  !  *'  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
new  a  Lady  Macbeth  utters  the  following  sentences : — 

Glojnis  tboQ  art,  nod  Cnwdor;  and  f^halt  be 

What  thou  wt  promiseJ  :  yet  do  T  ffear  !bjr  nature  j 

It  IB  too  fun  fV  llie  milk  of  haraan  kiDdnflSS, 

To  oatch  ihc  neueat  waj  :  Thou  wouldat  be  greM; 
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Art  not  without  ambition,  bat  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it. 

Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear : 
And  chastbe  with  the  yaloar  of  my  tongue 
An  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

She  drives  him  to  the  committal  of  the  crime;  gracious 
DnncaD,  so  mild,  so  kind,  is  slain,  and  Macbeth  usarps^  by 
foul  means,  the  crown  of  Scotland.  His  wife,  thinking  that 
after  having  obtained  his  haughty  desires  he  would  entirely  do- 
vote  himself  to  her  domestic  felicity,  is  sadly  disappointed  by 
seeing  that  now,  the  fear  of  losing  his  throne  not  only  makes 
him  cooler  and  more  inattentive  to  her,  but  also  prompts  him 
to  steep  his  hands  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pool  of  blood 
which  he  has  already  filled  by  his  indomitable  ambition. 
After  she  has  become  aware  of  the  murder  of  Banquo,  and 
of  the  wife  and  children  of  Macduff,  and  that  the  love  which 
proud  women  like  to  receive  from  their  husbands  was  still 
absent,  remorse  like  a  thunderbolt  seizes  her  heart,  and  not 
only  makes  her  repent  the  things  she  has  done,  but  also  en- 
forces itself  so  strongly  upon  her  mind  that  she  loses  her 
reason.  In  vindication  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  we  cite 
only  two  sentences  expressed  by  Lady  Macbeth  when  seized 
by  this  dreadful  malady,  which  will  bear  out  our  suggestions. 
The  one  is : 

The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wiib :  where  is  she  now  f 

The  other : — 

All  the  perfiimes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.    Oh  1 
That  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  quite  unsexed,  but  was  still 
attached  to  "good"  by  a  few  redeeming  features,  we  learn 
from  the  following  passages.     When  she  persuades  her  hus- 
band to  murder  Duncan,  and  he  sensibly  replies : — 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none, 

she,  notwithstanding,  on  trying  to  influence  his  passion,  makes 
use  of  words  which  indicate  faint  traces  of  feminine  feelings. 
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I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  &ce, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gams. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Another  proof,  showing  that  womanly  feeling  was  not  quite 
extinguished  in  Lady  Macheth^  is  that  passage  in  which  she 
confesses  that  she  herself  would  have  murdered  their  venerable 
guest,  had  he  not  so  much  resembled  her  father  :— 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  fiither  as  he  slept,  I  had  done'L 

We  have  nothing  more  to  add  in  explanation  of  our  drama 
of  ambition ;  we  leave  its  thorough  illustration  to  more  prac- 
tised commentators ;  and,  following  our  poet  to  other  subjects 
which  are  penetrated  with  his  moral  ideals,  we  shall  dwell  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  great  tragedy  King  Lear, 

In  this  tragedy  the  poet  describes  with  great  force  and, 
we  may  say,  with  unsparing  truth  the  fatal  results  that  must 
arise  when  a  family  life,  which  should  be  based  upon  parental 
love  and  filial  reverence,  disregards  and  disobeys  those  natural 
instincts  and  holy  duties  which  can  only  secure  the  sound 
state  of  our  a£fections. 

The  principal  actor  in  this  piece  is  King  Lear,  an  old, 
passionate,  obstinate  and  phrase-loving  man — "  every  inch  a 
"king,"  "whose  hands  smell  of  mortality."  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  abdicate  his  throne  and,  in  carrying  out  this 
object,  he  assembles  around  him  his  three  daughters  to  divide 
amongst  them  his  empire  according  to  the  greatness  and 
magnitude  of  their  love,  protestations  of  which  he  expects  to 
hear  from  their  lips.  Mistaking  the  outward  sign  for  the  deep 
inward  feeling  of  afiection,  he  himself,  in  some  measure, 
accustomed  his  children  to  flattery  and  hypocrisy.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  two  of  his  daughters,  Goneril  and  Began, 
who  understand  the  art  how  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  weak- 
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ness  of  the  old  man  with  hollow  and  empty  assurances,  are 
each  of  them  rewarded  with  half  the  portion  of  his  realm, 
whilst  the  youngest,  Cordelia,  whose  heart  is  not  upon  her 
tongue,  is  not  only  banished  from  the  sight  of  her  father,  but 
also  deprived  for  ever  of  that  inheritance  which  by  way  of 
justice  should  legitimately  be  awarded  to  her. 

Jjecer    How,  how,  Cordelia  ?    mend  your  apeech  a  little, 

Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 
OardeUa  Good  my  Lord, 

Ton  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me  :  I 

Betum  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit : 

Obey  you,  love  jou,  and  most  honour  you. 

Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 

They  love  you  all  ?    Haply  when  I  shall  wed. 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shaU  carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty : 

Sure,  I  shaU  nerer  marry  like  my  sisters. 

To  loye  my  father  a]l. 
Lear    Here  I  disclaim  aU  my  paternal  care, 


And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  firom  this,  for  ever. 

I  loTed  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 

On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  ayoid  my  sight ! 

Poor  Cordelia !  so  wrongly  understood  in  her  holiest  senti- 
ments, she  is  still  partly  compensated  for  the  loss  of  a  father 
by  gaining  a  husband ;  the  Duke  of  France,  who  by  his 
expression, — 

Loye  is  not  loye. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 
Aloof  firom  the  entire  point ; 

and 

She  (Cordelia)  is  herself  a  dowry, — 

shows  that  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  consort  of  the  womanly 
gem  which  shines  in  such  true  and  bright  colours. 

Closely  associated  with  King  Lear  is  the  dramatic  interpo* 
lation  of  Earl  Gloucester  and  his  sons,  which  shows  us  the 
fatal  consequences  of  youthful  aberrations,  by  which  we  lose 
that  purity  of  feeling  with  which  we  should  enter  upon 
wedded  life. 
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Edmund,  the  natural  son  of  Gloucester,  revenges  the  stains 
with  wbioh  bis  birth  was  marked  by  a  fiendish  attack  upon 
his  father  and  his  brother  Edgar,  and  compels  those  nearest 
him  not  only  to  quit  tbeir  own  home,  but  also  to  wander 
about  penniless  and  destitute  of  every  comfort  which  brightens 
and  sweetens  human  existence.  In  this  position  they  meet 
in  their  pilgrimage  King  Lear ;  and  probably  this  unhappy 
occasion  did  not  fail  to  bring  vividly  before  their  minds  the 
words  of  our  poet : — 

Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  tlie  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shews  behind : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  feUowship. 

King  Lear  is  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity  by  his 
mock  daughters,  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all  his  bounty 
and  goodness ;  they  refuse  to  give  him  reception  into  their 
houses,  and  even  drive  him,  devoid  of  every  shelter,  in  a  fearful, 
boisterous  and  stormy  night,  into  the  open  street.  We  can 
feel  with  him  when,  exposed  to  such  an  awful  calamity,  he 
exclaims : — 

Filial  ingratit«de ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand, 
For  lifting  food  to't  7    But  I  will  punish  home  ; 
No,  I  wiU  weep  no  more.    In  such  a  night  , 

To  shut  me  out  I    Pour  on,  I  will  endure : 
In  such  a  night  as  this !     O  Regan,  Goneril ! 
Tour  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gaye  aU. 

The  fearful  impressions  of  this  night  bring  Lear  to  the 
brink  of  madness.  Old,  true-hearted  Kent  imparts  the  sad 
news  to  the  once  beloved  daughter  Cordelia,  whose  dear  rights 
the  king  gave  away  to  these  stony-hearted  daughters.  Cor- 
delia, on  learning  the  brutal  treatment  which  was  inflicted 
upon  her  dear  parent,  repairs  forthwith  to  the  place  of  action 
to  reinstate  her  father  by  force  of  arms  into  those  pledged 
rights  which  were  denied  him.  In  a  beautiful,  and  one 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  tragedy,  we  listen  to  a  few  of 
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Shakspeare  still  with  a  few  slight  touches  has  bonnd  them  to 
the  principle  of  *'  good."  Bat  in  this  instance,  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  characters  of  Goneril  and  Began,  we  miss 
every  redeeming  feature.  They  represent  nothing  hut  abomi- 
nable wickedness  in  its  utmost  degree.  There  are  commen- 
tator8,_and  amongst  these  Gervinus,  who  maintain  that  the 
elder  daughter  Goneril,  "  with  the  wolfish  visage,"  and  "  the 
"  frontlet  of  ill  humour,"  is  more  fiendish  than  her  younger 
sister.  We  are  not  of  this  opinion,  but  fully  believe  that 
both  are  equally  matched  in  their  wicked  propensities.  The 
one,  Goneril,  ill-treats  her  father,  betroths  herself  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  husband,  the  noble  Albany,  whose  "  milky 
"  gentleness  "  she  despises,  to  Edmund,  and  poisons  her  own 
sister  for  the  sake  of  possessing  the  whole  realm  ;  the  other, 
Began,  shows  the  same  unnatural  feelings  to  her  father ;  she 
lengthened  the  time  in  which  poor  Kent  was  put  in  the  stocks 
from  noon  till  night,  and  not  only  plucks  herself  the  white 
beard  of  old  Gloucester,  but  also  persuades  her  husband, 
pcussionate  Cornwall,  to  blind  both  his  eyes,  and  after  this 
dreadful  crime  is  committed,  she  accosts  that  poor  unfor- 
tunate man  with  the  words — "  How  now,  you  dog  ?  " 

We  cannot  well  perceive  by  what  little  shade  of  good  the 
one  sister  differs  from  the  other.  Even  in  Edmund,  consider- 
ing the  provocation  he  received  by  that  stigma  which  was 
attached  to  his  birth,  we  observe  a  redeeming  feature  in  the 
words  which  he  utters  before  his  death,  when  he  says  : — 

Tet  Edmund  was  beloved ; 
The  one  the  other  poisoned  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  hersell 

And  a  little  further  on  : — 

Some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  mine  own  nature. 

We  are  really  moved,  and  our  souls — although  we  dwell  only 
upon  a  work  of  fiction — are  deeply  pained,  when  we  learn  the 
cruel  death  of  Cordelia.     Cordelia  represents  that  type  of 
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woman  who,  in  a  quiet,  gentle,  unobtrasive  way,  is  ready 
to  perfonn  with  self-sacrificing  strength  the  holiest  daties 
which  are  entrusted  to  her  as  child  and  wife.  Having  a 
voice  which,  according  to  her  old  father,  was  ever  soft, 
gentle  and  low— an  excellent  thing  in  woman — we  can  ima- 
gine how,  with  the  silvery  accents  proceeding  from  her  soul, 
she  made  a  forcible  impression  upon  refined  and  cultivated 
minds.  But  even  with  this  attraction  we  cannot  see  in  her 
an  ideal  of  perfection,  for  the  mistakes  which  she  committed 
hastened  to  bring  about  her  ultimate  fall.  Knowing  the 
hasty,  rash  and  hot-tempered  disposition  of  her  old  father, 
she  might  easily  have  humoured  him  by  uttering  those  words 
he  wished  without  lessening  her  belter  self,  instead  of  repel- 
ling him  by  her  frowardnesss  and  caprice.  Still,  in  bewailing 
her  fate,  and  that  of  her  father,  whose  kindness  of  heart  was 
not  tempered  by  justice  and  self  control,  we  cannot  better 
satisfy  our  sad  reflections  than  by  the  words  of  Edgar : — 

Men  mast  endare 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 

Bipeness  is  all. 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  the  principal  ideas  which  have 
struck  us  in  reading  King  Lear,  we  now,  proceeding  to  another 
production  which  is  impregnated  with  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
poet,  enter  upon  those  great  lessons  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  tragedy,  Othello  the  Moor  of  Venice. 

Othello  is  generally  considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  the 
poet,  and  yet,  whenever  we  have  read  it,  we  have  been 
attracted  and  repelled  at  the  same  time.  We  have  been 
attracted  by  that  terse,  concise  language,  by  the  dramatic 
skill  with  which  one  action  follows  the  other,  and  by  the 
representation  of  two  noble  figures  who,  indeed,  deserved 
a  better  and  more  worthy  fate  than  that  which  they  suffered. 
We  have  been  repelled  by  that  strength  of  dire  dissimulation, 
by  that  subtleness  of  intrigue,  and  by  that  disregard  of  every 
noble  principle  through  which  villany  succeeds  in  destroying 
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the  happiness  of  two  loving  souls.  In  calling  this  tragedy 
"  the  tragedy  of  intaigaes/'  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  draw 
from  it  the  moral  lesson,  that  every  wedded  life,  having 
love  and  nothing  else  but  love  for  its  purpose,  should  be 
based  upon  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  true-hearted- 
ness,  in  each  others  affection,  and  in  each  other s  fidelity. 
In  every  case  where  these  natural  conditions,  promising  a 
happy  domestic  life,  remain  unnoticed  and  disregarded,  there 
marriage  turns  either  into  a  mere  form  of  usefulness  and 
comfort,  or  is  changed  by  that  "green-eyed  monster," 
''jealousy,"  into  an  existence  of  deep  misery  and  wretched- 
ness. In  our  play,  the  marriage  between  the  Moor  and 
Desdemona  does  not  entirely  rest  upon  holy  grounds;  it 
is  concluded  by  secrecy  and  intrigue  against  the  know- 
ledge and  will  of  the  father,  and  thus  offers  for  future  days 
to  right-minded  and  straightforward  souls  a  large  field  to 
dwell  upon  with  uneasiness  and  regret.  This  wrong  com- 
mitted towards  a  parental  benefactor  is  keenly  perceived  even 
by  Othello ;  it  strengthens  him  afterwards  in  his  distrust 
towards  his  wife,  and  makes  him  reflect  with  anguish  upon 
those  ill-omened  words  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the 
enraged  parent : — 

Brabaniio    Look  to  her,  Moor;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see; 
She  h«8  deceiyed  her  fiaither,  and  may  thee. 

After  these  remarks,  we  6nter  more  fully  into  the  play. 

Othello,  the  Moor,  a  firee,  open  and  valiant  warrior,  rude  in 
his  speech,  and  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace, 
who  has  done  great  services  to  the  Venetian  State,  wins  the 
affections  of  fair  Desdemona,  the  daughter  of  Brabantio, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  father.  The  father,  strongly 
biassed*  by  bis  .prejudices,  disapproves  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger,  of  here 
and  everywhere,  and  would  have  been  more  pleased  to  see  her 
wedded  to  one  of  those  "  curly  darlings  of  Venice."   Indignant 
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soon,  which,  descending  upon  them  in  stormy  e£Pasion9« 
annihilate  their  very  existence.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
they  celebrate  their  union,  Othello  is  commanded  to  leave 
Venice  for  Cyprus,  and  to  defend  that  place  against  the 
Turks  who  threatened  to  attack  this  island.  In  proceeding 
to  this  place  the  Moor  is  followed  by  his  oflBcers.  Amongst 
these  oflBcers  is  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine,  who,  not  being 
practised  in  the  art  of  warfare,  but  a  man  of  ''  bookish  pro- 
"  pensities,"  was  appointed  his  lieutenant.  This  preferment 
caused  the  ill-will  and  hatred  of  his  "  ancient,"  lago,  who, 
feeling  himself  slighted,  and  "being  himself  trimmed  in 
"  forms  and  visages  of  duty,"  by  which  malicious  bravery  so 
often  blinds  the  hearts  of  unsuspicious  men,  determines  to 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Moor  towards  Desdemona  by  pour- 
ing into  his  credulous  ears  the  accusation  that  his  wife  lives 
upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  lieutenant.  This  mischievous 
plan  proves  to  be  successful.  Devilish  lago  avails  himself  of 
the  firgt  opportunity  to  make  Cassio  drunk ;  and  when  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  this  degrading  step,  is  deprived  by 
the  Moor  of  all  his  military  honours,  the  fiendish  "  Ancient^" 
rejoicing  at  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemy,  gives  the  unfor- 
tunate man  the  imprudent  advice  to  ask  fair  Desdemona  to 
intercede  on  his  behalf.  This  intercession,  and  afterwards 
the  loss  of  that  handkerchief,  which,  as  a  precious  gift  and 
family  inheritance,  the  Moor  gave  to  his  wife,  and  which, 
some  time  later,  was  abstracted  from  her  by  treacherous 
means,  and  thus  came  unknowingly  into  the  hands  of  Cassio, 
strengthens  the  passion  of  jealousy  in  Othello's  heart, 
prompts  him  to  revenge,  and  fills  him  with  that  "  chaos  *'  in 
which,  labouring  under  the  influence  of  agonizing  thoughts 
and  conflicting  feelings,  he  commits  the  horrible  deed  of 
murder  on  the  sweet  partner  of  his  life. 

In  dwelling  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  principal  characters 
of  our  play,  our  sympathies  naturally  incline  towards  the  side 
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there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 

A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 

The  son  to  make  two  hundred  compasses. 

In  her  prophetic  fiiry  sew'd  the  work : 

The  worms  were  haliow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk ; 

And  it  was  dyed  in  mammy,  which  the  skilful 

Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Jealousy,  false  promptings  of  honour  and  superstition  armed 
the  hand  of  Othello  to  put  out  the  light,  and  then  to  put  out 
THE  light.  But  in  spite  of  this  sanguinary  deed,  which  we 
abhor  with  all  our  heart,  we  still  pity  the  fate  of  such  a  de- 
luded man,  and  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  substantiate 
the  truth  of  those  words  with  which  he  parts  : — 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  noMng  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  you  speak 

Of  one,  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  weU. 

The  character  of  lago,  the  mischievous  instrument  of  all 
the  evils  which  mar  the  happiness  of  the  two  united  persons, 
is  drawn  by  our  poet  with  masterly  perfection.  We  learn  by 
lago's  own  statement, 

I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical, 

that  he  is  closely  related  to  that  species  of  infernal  beings 
who,  like  Mephistophiles  in  Goethe's  Faust,  boast  that  they 
are  the  real  personification  of  the  negative  principle.  But 
unlike  Mephistopheles,  whose  sole  object  is  to  win  souls  for 
his  detestable  realm,  lago  strives  more  by  way  of  his  piercing 
judgment,  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  by  which  he  seeks  to 
respond  to  those  slights  which  he  thinks  are  cast  upon  him, 
and  by  the  anticipation  of  selfish  fruits  which  he  hopes  to 
reap  from  his  cunningly  designed  intrigues,  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of  human  beings  on  ecu'th.  Faithful  to  his  motto, 
"  put  money  in  thy  purse,*'  and  practising  this  principle  very 
liberally  upon  his  friend  Roderigo,  he  possesses  that  unflinch- 
ing will  by  which  the  wicked  are  so  often  victorious  in 
upsetting  the  rights  of  the  good.     Thus  he  says : — 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to  the  which  our  wiUs  are  gardeners ; 
either  to  have  it  sterUe  with  idleness,  dff 
manured  with  industry. 
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and  more  excited  and  passionate  towards  her,  in  the  midst 
of  fury  and  rage,  she  still  seeks  to  exonerate  him  firom  all 
guilt,  hy  saying  : — 

Something 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and,  in  sach  caseSi 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  ohjeet 

In  this  spirit  she  falls  a  sacrifice  to  a  genuineness  and  strength 
of  love,  the  depth  of  which  can  neither  be  fathomed  nor 
measured.  To  the  last  moment  she  remains  faithM  to  those 
beautiful  words  which  she  utters  in  her  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her  lord : — 

Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love. 

If  thus  the  four  preceding  tragedies  through  which  we  have 
gone,  have  shewn  us  the  soundness  of  Shakspeare's  moral 
ideals,  the  fifth  and  last  one,  Hamlet,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  remark,  will  give  us  a  still  greater  proof  of  the 
high  standard  of  our  poet's  moral  views.  It  seems  as  if 
Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  revealed  to  us  a  part  of  his  own  self, 
that  part  in  which  his  great  soul,  imbued  with  everything 
that  is  high,  noble  and  lofty  on  earth,  reflects  with  thoughts 
of  undying  value  on  life  and  its  manifold  complications. 

We  may  draw  various  lessons  from  this  piece,  but  none 
with  greater  advantage  than  the  lesson  which  so  much 
influenced  Hamlet's  life,  namely,  that  man's  will  and  actions 
are  so  often  weakened  and  frustrated  by  the  power  of  con- 
science and  thought. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  aU ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

Thinking  that  these  words  will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  penetra- 
tion of  Hamlet's  character,  we  now  enter  more  fully  into  the 
facts  of  the  piece. 
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The  truth  of  this  marvellons  tale  is  experienced  by  Hamlet 
himself.  The  ghost  of  his  father  appears  to  him,  and  imparts 
to  his  ear  the  following  communication  : — 

'Tis  giyen  out,  that  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  serpent  stang  me ; 

but  know,  thon  noble  yontfa. 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  &tJier^s  life 

Now  wears  his  crown.  

Therefore  revenge  this  fool  and  most  onnatoral  murder. 

Hamlet^  in  hearing  this  wofiil  tale,  disclosures  of  which  he 
anticipated  in  his  prophetic  soul,  promises  his  father  that  he, 

With  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  loTe, 

would  sweep  to  his  revenge. 

The  power  of  reflection,  however,  steps  in  immediately  and 
dissuades  him  from  every  passionate  step.  It  advises  him 
not  to  commit  any  rash  or  hasty  deed,  hut  to  put  on  ^'  an 
"  antic  disposition  "  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  truth 
of  the  revealed  facts.  But  this  mask  of  feigned  madness 
which  he  now  assumes,  does  not  assist  him  much  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  object ;  his  peculiar  conduct,  turning  from  the 
high  road  of  truth,  makes  those  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in 
daily  contact  equally  cautious  and  untrue  towards  him.  Fair 
Ophelia,  once  dotiug  on  him,  repels  his  letters,  and  denies 
him  access  to  her;  Rosenkranz  and  Guildenstem,  formerly 
the  loving  companions  of  his  youth,  and  now  the  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  to  sound  him  from  his  lowest  note 
to  the  top  of  his  compass,  annoy  him  with  their  cunning 
and  crafty  mission;  and  old  Folonius^  whose  principles 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  diplomacy,  expediency  and  intrusion, 
harasses  him  perpetually  by  those  crooked  means  which  the 
old  man  employs  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  In 
this  perplexed  situation,  surrounded  by  mere  spies,  he  meets 
with  the  actors ;  and  at  once  his  mind,  infected  with  the 
melancholy  impressions  of  past  events,  regains  that  brilliancy 
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alone,  anxiously  seeking  to  relieve  himself,  by  prayer  and 
repentance,  from  the  foul  murder  he  had  committed.  But 
Hamlet  hesitates  again.  Subtle  reflection  tells  him  that  to 
murder  him  now,  in  the  act  of  praying,  is  hire  and  salary, 
not  revenge — 

He  took  my  fkther  grossly,  nnhouserd,  unanel'd, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May, 


No. 

(Jp,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent 

After  this  Hamlet  follows  the  command  which  summons 
him  before  his  mother.  He  appears  there,  works  himself  up 
into  a  passion,  speaks  daggers  to  the  queen  ;  and,  hearing  a 
voice  behind  the  arras,  makes  a  pass  through  it  with  his 
sword  and  kills — instead  of  the  king,  whom  he  expected  to 
find  there — poor  Polonius. 

This  rash  and  hasty  deed  forms  the  turning  point  of  the 
tragedy. 

Reflective  Hamlet,  so  cautious  in  all  his  proceedings,  and 
weighing  every  action  in  the  scale  of  thought  before  he 
embodied  it  into  practice,  has  fallen  into  "  the  trap  of  passion," 
before  he  knew  it  even.  He  has  killed  against  his  will  and 
wish  an  innocent  man.  From  that  moment  ''thought  and 
"  conscience,"  the  ruling  powers  of  his  soul,  lose  their  abso- 
lute predominance  over  him ;  he  becomes  a  fatalist,  maintain- 
ing that  man's  thoughts  and  actions  are  governed  by  a  stem 
divine  destiny :  — 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

In  consequence  of  the  guilt  which  he  has  drawn  upon 
himself^  his  presence  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  Denmark. 
He  is  sent  to  England  with  Bosenkranz  and  Guildenstem, 
who  bear  letters  with  them  affecting  Hamlet's  death.  These 
letters  he  draws  secretly  from  their  pockets,  opens  them,  reads 
them,  and  writes  other  ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  re- 
quests that  the  bearers,  formerly  his  dearly  beloved  friends. 
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fdndral  scene,  he  forgets  himself  with  Laertes,  she  instantly 
endeayours  to  excuse  him  with  the  words  : — 

This  is  mere  madness ; 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  doTe,> 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  diselos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ophelia  does  not  merely  speak  with  the  partiality  of  the 
loving  girl,  when  she  laments  his  unhappy  state  in  the  follow- 
ing strain : — 

O,  what  a  nohle  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  1 

Th'  oourtier^s,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword : 

hut  she  shows  also  a  deep  analytic  insight  into  his  whole 
heing,  as — 

The  glass  of  fietshion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  ohserv'd  of  aU  ohaerrers  1 

The  people  likewise  are  fondly  attached  to  Hamlet.  For, 
when  Laertes  feels  indiguant  that  the  king  did  Dot  publicly 
prosecute  Hamlet  for  the  wicked  act  he  has  done,  the  former 
answers  him : — 

The  motive 
Why  to  a  puhlio  court  I  did  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces. 

In  the  same  spirit  Horatio,  the  true  friend,  speaks  of  him 
in  the  hour  of  death,  exclaiming : — 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night,  sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  I 

Even  Fortinbras  acknowledges  the  noble  bearing  of  his  soul 
in  the  lines  : — 

Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally. 

What  a  great  moral  standpoint  Hamlet  took  in  that  sphere  in 
which  he  moved,  we  learn  from  the  following  passages  in  our 
piece : — 
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who,  possessing  the  sum  of  time  and  outward  habit  of  en- 
counter, and  having  gathered 

«  A  kind  of  yestj  collectioxu,** 
go  through  the  most  fann'd  and  winnowed  opinion,  until 
they  come  to  a  point  where  their  wit  leaves  them,  and  the 
"  bubbles  "  evaporate. 
The  other  is  Hamlet's  reflection  on  poor  Yorick's  skull  :— 

Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  teU  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  fayour  she  must  come. 

How  truthfully  do  these  lines  express  the  mighty  revolution 
of  the  maggot  and  the  worm  ! 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  paper.  Be  it  far  from  me  to 
think  that  I  have  given  you  any  new  ideas  on  Shakspeare ;  it 
was  merely  my  purpose  to  point  out  to  you  the  eminent  moral 
lessons  which  we  might  draw  from  the  works  of  the  immortal 
poet.  In  this  spirit  I  have  laid  before  you  the  five  principal 
tragedies  of  the  great  bard.  Should  you  judge  favourably  the 
present  results  of  my  humble  endeavours,  and  should  I  be  so 
happy  as  to  find  in  your  kindness  and  forbearance  a  fresh 
stimulus  for  similar  labours,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in 
giving  at  a  future  time  a  continuation  of  this  paper. 
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mere  dialectio  variation.  And  though,  in  a  great  number 
of  its  roots  and  terms,  it  does  agree  also  with  the  Old  Norse, 
still,  in  its  total  want  of  the  definite  form  alike  of  nouns, 
substantives  and  adjectives,  it  could  never  be  considered  as 
having  appertained  to  Scandinavian  literature. 

The  English  language,  as  at  present  spoken  and  written,  is 
a  selection  of  words,  names  and  terms  from  among  the  tongues 
spoken  by  the  numerous  tribes  and  kindreds  of  people  -who 
have  from  time  to  time  located  themselves  within  the  kingdom. 
Without  any  very  great  or  absorbing  preponderance  of  any 
particular  tongue,  save  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  whole  has 
amalgamated  into  one  common  speech  which,  for  copiousness 
and  freedom  of  expression,  far  surpasses  aught  to  be  found  in 
any  of  its  constituent  parts,  or  to  be  met  with  in  the  learned 
languages  of  antiquity,  or  in  any  one  of  the  modem  speeches 
of  civilized  Europe.  Yet,  while  all  has  so  harmoniously 
blended,  like  the  different  races  who  constitute  the  entire 
population  and  use  it  as  their  common  tongue,  it  is  capable 
of  a  strict  analysis,  so  that  we  can  assign  to  each  race  its 
particular  share  in  contributing  to  the  select  nature  and 
structure  of  our  modem  English.  The  following  exempliO- 
cations  of  this  truth  may  serve  to  convince  us  of  what  we 
might  otherwise  conceive  to  be  but  a  very  bold  and  hazardous 
assertion. 

Most  of  our  English  grammars  tell  us  that  nouns  which 
denote  no  sex  belong  to  the  neuter  gender.  This  is  not 
true.  Genders  in  all  languages  are  known  by  the  separate 
inflections  of  nouns,  influencing  chiefly  the  articles  which 
precede  the  nouns,  or  changing  their  terminations.  The 
English  language  has  no  inflection  which  influences  either  the 
preceding  article  or  the  termination  of  its  nouns :  such  nouns 
therefore  have  no  gender.  The  genders  of  English  nouns 
are  expressed  by  different  words,  and  are  limited  alone  to 
sexual  distinctions  among  persons  and  animals.  In  thus 
having  (unless  by  figures  of  speech)  all  its  nouns,  that  are 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  stands  thus,  ''he  "  masculine, 
as  we  use  the  word  at  present,  "  heo  "  feminine,  and  "  hit " 
neuter,  as  already  mentioned.  From  this  "  heo  "  feminine, 
our  pronoun  "  she  "  can  never  have  descended.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  another  demonstrative  pronoun,  '*  pot,"  neuter,  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  demonstrative  "  that,"  though  we 
have  despoiled  it  of  its  gender,  and  "  seo  "  feminine.  Except 
in  some  of  our  dialects,  we  have  altogether  discarded  the 
regular  feminine  "  heo,"  and  selected  for  it,  *'  seo,"  now  our 
feminine  pronoun  "  she ;"  having,  contrary  to  our  treatment 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  hit,"  aspirated  the  word  according  to 
the  caprice  of  custom — the  Jus  el  norma  loquendi. 

The  total  want  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  English  nouns 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  influence  of  the  Norman-French 
in  modifying  the  structure  of  our  tongue.  Still  our  gender- 
less  nouns  must  be  referred  to  by  pronouns,  as  well  as  those 
nouns  which  have  their  genders  marked  out  by  sexual  dis- 
tinctions. And  as  the  Norman-French  has  no  neuter  nouns^ 
and  consequently  no  neuter  pronoun  to  represent  them,  the 
modelers  of  our  present  tongue  were  of  necessity  compelled 
to  retain  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronouns  neuter  to  remedy  this 
deficiency. 

If  there  has  been  a  seeming  capriciousness  in  the  foundation 
of  our  demonstrative  pronouns  with  generic  distinctions,  there 
has  been  no  less  such  a  one  in  their  declensions.  Unless  we 
admit  the  genitive  form  of  our  nouns  to  be  a  case,  not  only 
are  most  of  our  nouns-substantive  genderless,  but  caseless 
likewise.  This  has  by  no  means  been  the  fact  with  pronouns. 
As  for  example,  the  pronoun  "  she,"  while  it  retains  the  same 
number  of  cases  as  the  other  pronouns,  presents  us  with  an 
anomaly  in  them.  Our  grammars  presume  to  decline  this 
pronoun  thus  :  Nominative  "  she,"  genitive  "  hers,"  objective 
"  her."  "  Hers  "  and  "  her  "  can  have  no  connection  with 
"  she."  "  Her  "  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  dative  case  of  the  de- 
monstrative "  heo,"  and  "  hers  "  is  a  double  case,  being  the 
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''same.''  If  we  thoroughly  ioTestigate  the  Anglo-Saxon 
literatnre  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  this  word  nerer  bdonged 
to  that  tongne.  We  find  it  in  the  Gothic  ''sa  sama,* 
"  so  samo  "  and  ''  pato  samo."  Into  the  Teutonic  hrancbes 
the  word  has  not  thence  descended.  We  meet  with  it  alone 
in  the  Scandinavian  dialects.  It  occors  in  the  Old  Noise 
"  samt/'  "  sama  "  and  "  som,"  hot  seems  to  have  been  selected 
into  oar  tongue  firom  the  common  and  definite  form,  "  sama," 
the  same.  Though  thus  found  in  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 
literatnre,  no  root  is  therein  extant  firom  which  it  has  been 
derived.  Into  the  Indo-Tentonic  tongues  it  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Sanskrit  "  sama-s,"  like.*  It  agrees 
with  the  Greek  words  ^*6fi6c"  and  "fi/m;"  also  with  the 
Latin  **  similis "  and  "  simul."  While,  singular  enough,  in 
the  Lowland  Scotch,  where  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  the 
word,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  the  Norse  has  had 
there,  the  people  use  the  Anglo-Saxon  synonym  "ilia"  or 
"  ylea."  while  we,  the  English,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Northmen  was  much  less,  have  adopted  the  Norse  word,  and 
use  it  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  word  we  might  more 
legitimately  consider  our  own. 

But  not  herein  alone  firom  the  Old  Norse  (by  which  is 
meant  the  language  spoken  in  common  by  Danes,  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  when  their  mingled  tribes  as  Northmen  occupied 
and  settled  in  many  a  fair  province  of  our  land)  have  we 
selected  the  definite  pronoun  alluded  to.  Many  a  good  word 
we  owe  them,  whatever  we  may  think  about  their  deeds.  Our 
adverb  "  abroad  "  is  one  of  the  many  words  for  which  we 
stand  to  them  as  debtors.  We  have  derived  it  from  the  Norse 
words  "  a  braut,"  away.  To  go  abroad  is  just  synonymous 
with  to  go  away.  Generally  the  old  Northmen  used  the 
words  we  have  compounded  into  one  for  setting  out  on  their 
roving  seafaring  expeditions  as  pirates  and  sea-kings.  We 
also  frequently  restrict  the  word  "  abroad  "  to  a  similar  mean- 
•  Vide  Ofimm's  Deatoohe  Grammatik,  Dritter  Tbeil,  pp.  49, 00. 
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passive,  expressiog  a  mere  oonditioci  of  being  ;  and  therefS 
the  phrase  "a  house  to  let"  is  correct  and  grammatii 
Eoglish.  Anotlxet  party  denies  this  ftsscntion  and  will  hi 
the  verb  to  be  active ;  and  therefore  "  n  bouse  to  be  let,"  is 
proper  phraseology  Let  us  see  then  T^hat  light  our  snbj 
lets  in  upon  this  apparent  difficulty.  The  Eagliuli  langui 
€0&taios  three  *'  lets/'  all  alike  in  orthography,  but  toLi 
distinct  ID  etymology  and  meaning.  Ooe  "  let,"  in  the  s 
of  allowing,  permitting,  exhorting  &e*,  is  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon  ?erh  "laetan/'  whiuh  has  the  same  meani] 
The  second  "  let  '*  occui"s  in  the  sense  of  to  stup,  to  MiH 
It  also  is  of  Anglo^Saxon  origin,  and  comes  from  *' lettM 
of  like  import  The  other  "  let  *'  Is  altogether  unknowa 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue*  It  has  come  into  our  langai 
from  the  Old  Norse  "  leigja,''  which  means  to  hire,  pay 
for  &o.  First  we  have  anglicised  tlie  verb  and  formed  ti: 
it  "leyed,"  and  then  we  have  contracted  and  corrupted  it  i 
"  let/'  So  have  we  done  with  its  abstract  form  "  lei, 
house  rent,  winch  we  have  modified  into  our  noun  '*hjt 
term  we  still  use  for  payments  of  rates,  assessments  and  ot 
burdens  on  lunds  and  tenements.  In  the  modem  tong 
this  word  is  still  common.  In  Danish  its  form  is  "leia. 
Swedish,  'Meja/'  In  the  Teutonic  bianch  it  is  oltogel 
wanting,  It  commutes  with  the  Latin  word  **  locare,"*  to 
rent,  to  farm  out  &c* ;  bo  invariable  is  the  law  of  philologi 
the  transition  of  words  from  one  common  source  into  difieit 
languages  and  tongues. 

The  influence  of  the  Norse  hag  likewise  been  felt  in  tel 
connnected  with  laud.  "  God  speed  the  plough  *'  has  b< 
the  pledge  of  many  a  cup  at  many  a  merry  meeting,  for  mi 
a  century  past  within  this  realm.  Yet  we  seem  not  generi 
to  know  by  whom  the  name  of  the  plough  was  introdw 
among  ns.  The  Anglo-Saxons  knew  no  thing  of  such 
Implement  and  its  uses,  ere  they  settled  in  the  land.  Thi 
apparent  from  their  not  having  a  term  fgr  it  in 
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Greek  Testament,  Gonstraes  the  word  imrooy,  or  plough, 
with  the  Gothic  word  "  hfiha,"  the  origin  of  our  modem  term 
''hoe."  So  that  we  may  hence  surmise  that  in  those  yerj 
primitive  times  those  nations  hoed  their  grounds  for  their 
crops  for  want  of  better  articles  to  turn  up  the  soil. 

While  we  thus  owe  the  name  of  the  plough  to  northern 
introduction,  we  also  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  term  hus- 
bandry beside.  Among  the  Scandinavians  the  common  name 
for  the  peasantry  was ''  bondi/'  the  abstract  form  of  "  baondi," 
dwelling  in  or  inhabiting  a  country.  As  intercourse  with 
more  civilized  nations,  in  consequence  of  their  numerous 
marauding  expeditions,  began  to  civilize  a  little  the  inhabitants 
of  these  northern  climes,  the  ''  frelsi/'  or  manumitted  slaves, 
as  well  as  certain  favoured  ''bondi/'  had  houses  assigned 
them,  with  plots  of  ground  adjoining  for  the  use  of  their 
families.  As  the  culture  of  such  private  plots  was  distinct 
from  the  common  culture  on  the  grounds  of  their  "  yads 
"  hofdingi"  &c.,  the  person  so  favoured,  separate  from  the 
general  herd,  obtained  the  name  of  "husbondi,"  and  the 
culture  of  their  grounds  "  husbondri."  When  such  families 
obtained  settlements  in  England  they  brought  over  with  them 
the  habits  and  names  of  the  North  ;  and  irom  mingling  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  natives,  with  whom  adjuncts  to  introduced 
terms  and  titles  were  common,  the  suffix  of  ''man"  was 
applied  to  the  name  of  "husbondi,"  who  thus  became 
"  husbandmen,"  a  term  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  counties 
for  labourers  on  farms,  who  are  styled  "  husbandmen  "  to 
this  day. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  instances  of  such  selections 
of  words  made  from  among  the  northern  settlers,  which 
mingle  with  our  spoken  tongue  to  the  present  time,  and  ever 
will  as  long  as  it  henceforth  continues  a  living  language.  We 
have  not  merely  had  this  mingling  of  words,  but  also  of 
families  and  family  names  among  us,  so  that  the  Northerns 
have  both  fixed  their  own  names  to  many  places  in  the  land. 
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or  residences  of  their  great  men.  As  under  HotnbT  we  my 
mention  such  places  as  "  Whaitber,"  ^  Stainderber,"  "  Thret- 
ber,"  **  Scaleber"  Ac.  The  name  of  "  feD,"  too,  for  moonuiii 
bespeaks  Norse  or  Danish  influence  in  a  district.  Within  the 
manor  of  Hombj  jost  mentioned  is  **  Sanlerfell,'*  Xofse,  or 
*'  Bomsfell,"  "  LithereH,"  or  fell  of  the  hill  aide,  or  declivity 
kc.  Similar  names  of  Norse  derivation  might  be  foond  in 
almost  CTerj  locality  in  ancient  Northombria. 

Along  with  such  names,  showing  a  great  admixture  of 
Northmen  within  such  districts,  are  still  found  numerous 
northern  families,  showing  how  the  Danish  proprietors  and 
the  inhabitants  in  time  amalgamated.  Some  few  family 
names  derived  from  epithets  may  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
yet  such  names  were  few,  as  records  show  us,  and  were  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  at  the  epoch  of  the  Danish  in- 
fluence. In  the  north  such  epithets,  as  nicknames,  were 
general  and  most  abundant  Every  man  there  had  his  nick- 
name, particularly  if  there  was  aught  remarkable  in  his 
appearance  or  character.  Some  obtained  such  names  from 
their  complexions,  as  the  "  Greys,"  "  Whites,"  "  Blacks," 
"  Browns,"  "  Blakes  "  &c.  Others  again  had  names  assigned 
them  from  traits  in  their  personal  appearance.  Short  and 
dwarfish  persons  obtained  the  nickname  of  "  stutts,"  now-a- 
days  "  stotts,"  or  "  scamri,"  now  "  seamless."  A  third  set, 
especially  before  Christianity  found  its  way  among  the  natives, 
bore  fanciful  names  from  their  infancy,  as  may  be  instanced 
in  **  Bjorn,"  a  bear,  now  "  Burns."  Adjuncts  as  prefixes  to 
such  fanciful  names  were  likewise  common,  as  in  **'  Asbjom," 
the  bear  of  the  Osir  or  gods,  in  modern  times  named  "  Ash- 
"  bums."  "  Thorbjom,"  the  bear  of  Thor,  whence  come  our 
families  of  **  Thornbers."  Such  names  must  be  kept  separate 
from  those  of  the  "  Thornburrows,"  inasmuch  as  the  "  Thorn- 
"  burrows  "  have  derived  their  names  from  the  names  of  such 
places  within  the  kingdom.  Compound  names  ending  in 
"man"    are  of   the    Anglo-Saxon    stock.      The  name  of 
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eyelet,  or  hole,  was  called  an  "  eagdure,"  or  eye-door.  In  the 
Norse,  "  biggins,"  whether  a  "  bygth  "  or  a  **  by,"  was  a 
similar  opening  for  the  admission  of  air,  called  by  them 
"  vindanga,"  or  wind-eye,  which  term  we  have  adopted,  asd 
modernised  into  our  word  "  window." 

We  have  chosen  also  several  Norse  names  and  terms  for 
our  domesticated  animals.  ''Bull"  we  have  formed  from  the 
Norse  "  bole."  *'  Gimoner,"  in  our  northern  dialects,  we  retain 
as  the  name  for  an  ewe-lamb,  which  in  Norse  is  '*  gimber." 
"  Stegg,"  the  name  for  a  gander,  is  in  Norse  "  stegger,"  and 
so  on. 

Even  in  our  common  style  of  speaking  and  writing  we 
prove  in  almost  every  sentence  the  select  nature  of  our  lan- 
guage. When  we  talk  of  the  blooming  of  flowers,  we  speak 
Norse,  "  blomi "  being  the  name  of  a  flower  in  that  tongue. 
If  we  chose  rather  to  talk  of  the  "  blossoms  "  of  summer,  we 
then  prefer  our  native  speech,  "blosma"  being  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  for  a  flower.  But  if  neither  word  will  suit  us 
— if  we  prefer  a  word  from  high  classic  sources — then  we  can 
transplant  into  our  speech,  as  a  grace  to  adorn  it,  "flowers," 
derived  from  Hesperia,  through  the  Norman  school.  We 
thus,  in  our  language,  have  a  free  choice  of  words,  either  to 
give  full  force  and  effect  to  our  expressions,  or  to  polish  and 
refine  its  idiom,  so  that  no  one  can  deny  but  the  language 
we  speak  must  necessarily  be  choice. 

Of  the  adaptation  of  the  Norman  French,  and,  through  it, 
of  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  best  words  of  ancient  Borne 
into  English,  we  need  not  say  one  word.  Both  languages  are 
so  generally  known  and  understood  amongst  us,  that  we 
should  be  trifling,  were  we  to  point  out  how  they  have  had 
their  influence  in  modifying  its  structure.  We  have  grafted 
largely  many  a  vigorous  shoot  thence  into  the  English  stock, 
and  have  left  the  slender  twigs  and  superfluous  foliage  behind, 
as  useless  verbiage  among  a  people  whose  sayings  should  be 
as  energetic  as  their  doings. 
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Ab  a  whole,  our  langaage  approaches  nearer  perfection,  in 
having  cast  off  the  burdens  of  inflection,  than  any  other.  It 
is  rich  beyond  precedent  in  connecting  and  simplifying  terms. 
Though  capable  of  being  highly  elliptical,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  understood  beyond  the  ideas  which  it  utters.  Yet  it 
has  one  sad  and  deteriorating  deficiency.  Like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  groundwork  on  which  it  is  built,  it  lacks  entirely 
reflective  pronouns.  Hence  our  "hes,"  "shes"  and  "its," 
and  our  "  theys "  and  **  theirs,**  obscure,  by  their  constant 
reiteration,  its  perspicuity.  Flexible  as  is  its  structure,  and 
vary  that  structure  in  our  sentences  as  we  may,  we  cannot  get  | 

over   this   ambiguity.      The   subjects   and   objects,   distinct 
persons   and  things,  are  jumbled  up  under  one  indefinite  i 

pronoun,  in  every  phrase  we  give  utterance  to,  every  propo-  I 

aition  we  employ  in  our  speech  I 

Still  we  may  learn  this  from  this  brief  sketch — that  such  a 
Babel  as  our  language  appears  to  be,  it  may  yet  be  analysed 
and  separated  into  its  distinct  elements.  The  law  of  the 
transition  of  sounds  is  the  same  as  when  it  first  operated  and 
threw  language  into  apparent  confusion.  Men  do  not,  cannot, 
invent  sounds.  They  merely  apply  in  their  own  way  such  as 
they  hear.  Were  it  otherwise,  all  intercouse  through  an 
exchange  of  thoughts  by  means  of  language  would  be  lost. 
Did  we  each  of  us,  when  we  say  anything  new,  call  it  by  a 
new  name  of  our  own  imposing,  instead  of  asking,  as  we  inva- 
riably do,  for  the  proper  one,  we  should  thereby  break 
asunder  the  bonds  of  society.  No  man  could  thenceforward 
converse  with  his  fellow.  But  so  long  as  every  tribe  of  man- 
kind merely  modifies  the  words  it  receives  into  its  own  tongue, 
according  to  one  certain  invariable  rule,  so  long  shall  we  be 
not  only  able  to  fully  understand  one  another  by  studying 
the  mutations  of  speech,  but  to  trace  out  all  distinctions  in  words 
to  their  true  sources,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  state  from  what 
kindred  of  tongues  they  have  been  derived,  but  also  to  point  out 
the  particular  objects  to  which  they  were  legitimately  applied. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  philology,  hitherto  considered,  and 
justly  so,  as  but  a  learned  kind  of  trifling,  may  become  the 
handmaid  to  history. 

Many  a  habit  and  custom,  become  obsolete  and  lost  in 
practice,  may  be  made  known  to  us  by  the  name  and  term  for 
it,  which  it  may  have  left  as  its  memorial  behind  it.  Words 
are  the  representatives  of  deeds  and  actions.  We  cannot 
make  known  the  one  without  the  intervention  of  the  other. 
If  words,  then,  be  but  imperfectly  or  improperly  understood, 
the  representations  through  them  are  weakened  and,  so  far, 
their  use  impaired,  and  their  value,  as  the  currency  of  men's 
minds,  lessened.  Of  this  matter,  even  when  we  speak  and 
write,  we  think  too  little.  Hence  language  becomes  lax, 
vague,  fluctuating,  and  the  import  of  what  we  say  or  write,  by 
mere  negligence,  uncertain.  Over  dead  languages  we  spend, 
some  of  us,  much  of  our  time.  Yet  unless  we  make  our 
knowledge  of  dead  languages  available  to  the  elucidation  and 
improvement  of  our  own  living  one,  our  minds  might  almost 
as  well  be  dead  within  us.  When  we  converse  with  the  dead 
we  do  not  fully  do  our  duty  unless  we  make  their  language, 
as  well  as  their  thoughts,  a  benefit  to  the  living. 


[Editobial  Note. — This  view  of  the  value  of  philology  in  relation 
to  history  is  one  with  which  we  are  happily  familiar ;  but  at  the  time 
when  this  paper  was  written  (before  1849)  it  was  otherwise  :  and  one 
reason  for  now  printing  it  is  to  show  how  the  course  of  events  and 
current  experience  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  esteemed  author's 
views,  dating,  as  they  do,  from  a  period  anterior  to  that  since  which  the 
works  of  Trench,  Max-Muller,  Latham  and  others  have  made  the 
subject  popular.] 


THE  PRE-HISTORIC  MAN  OF  CHESHIRE  : 

OR, 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  HUMAN  SKELETON  FOUND 
UNDER  THE  LEASOWE  SHORE  IN  WIRRAL. 

By  Lieut.-Oen.  the  Hon.   Sir  Edward   Cust,    D.CX,  do. 
(BsAD  12th  Mat,  1864.) 


Upon  the  ooast  of  the  hundred  of  Wirral  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  under  the  loftiest  of  the  sandhills  that  bound  the 
shore  from  the  Dee  to  the  Mersey,  there  was  found  on  the 
22nd  January,  1864,  by  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
Leasowe  Embankment,  a  nearly  perfect  male  human  skeleton, 
which  must  have  lain  there  from  some  very  remote  period. 
The  body  could  not  have  been  recently  placed  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  found  by  any  conceivable  means,  since  the 
sandhill  which  existed  there  was  nearly  100  feet  in  height 
and,  within  my  own  memory,  was  as  much  as  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  removed  from  the  tide.  No  casualty  from 
shipwreck,  nor  other  act  of  violence,  could,  by  possibility, 
have  stowed  away  a  victim  in  such  a  place ;  and  moreover  it 
must  have  been  prior  to  the  formation  of  these  hills,  of  which 
there  is  no  extant  historic  record,  that  this  most  ancient 
inhabitant  of  our  land  here  laid  down  his  earthly  tabernacle. 
The  skeleton  was  discovered  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  a  navvy,  preparing  for  his  work  as  the  tide  receded, 
saw  amid  the  black  peat  a  white  substance  which  he  thought 
to  be  a  broken  basin,  but,  on  removing  it  with  his  hands, 
proved  to  be  a  human  skull.  He  immediately  carried  it  to 
bis  ganger,  who  had  the  rest  of  the  bones  carefully  removed 
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for  safety  to  a  neighbouring  building.  The  body  was  observed 
to  lie  by  compass  E.  and  W. ;  and,  when  first  exhumed,  the 
bones  were  very  white  but,  shortly  after  exposure  to  the  air, 
they  became  dark  and  inky.  The  whole  district  about 
Leasowe  Castle  is  sand  based  upon  three  or  four  feet  of  peat 
soil,  which  itself  rests  upon  blue  silt  or  clay.  The  skeleton 
was  placed  below  the  peat  and  upon  the  blue  clay.  The  laie 
rapid  inroads  of  the  sea  have  destroyed  the  sand-hills,  but, 
when  these  are  washed  away,  the  peat  deposit  is  exposed,  just 
as  it  is  found  inland  in  form,  substance  and  thickness ;  and, 
until  very  recently,  great  masses  of  peat  soil  with  the  re- 
mains of  trees  in  them  have  existed  down  to  the  lowest  low 
water  mark. 

The  bones  were  carefully  collected ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  may  have  been  washed  away  before  they  could  be  re- 
moved. They  consisted  of  a  skull  with  all  the  teeth  but  one 
in  excellent  condition  ;  the  humerus  and  pelvis  complete 
and  proving  the  subject  to  have  possessed  great  strength; 
both  arm-bones  and  one  leg-bone  complete,  but  the  finger 
and  toe  bones  having,  for  the  most  part,  perished  :  the  left  shin 
bone  was  also  broken  half  way  down  ;  the  vertebrs  and  ribs 
were  incomplete.  The  remains  have  been  carefully  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
where  they  have  been  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
other  eminent  osteologists.  On  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  March 
they  were  lectured  on  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  by  Professor  Busk,  who  said  "  the  cranium  was  well 
'*  formed  ;  but  there  were  some  peculiarities  in  it  which  indi- 
"  cated  an  original  race  or  savage  tribe.  Other  skeletons  had 
"  been  found  similarly  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;" 
and  he  suggested  '*  that,  by  the  examination  of  their  crania, 
'^it  might  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  differences  in  the 
*'  three  tribes  by  whom  Britain  was  occupied  on  the  invasion 
"  of  the  Romans." 
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below  the  sandhills,  there  has  been  an  intervening  bed  of 
blue  silt  between  two  peat  beds,  and  that  shells,  bones  and 
teeth  of  animals  have  been  found  in  the  upper  of  these,  and 
Boman  remains  in  the  lower;  and  they  have  imagined  a 
''  convergence  of  the  strata"  into  one  another  at  some  stated 
points,  by  way  of  accounting  for  there  being  for  the  most 
part  only  one  stratum  of  peat :  but  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a  mistaken  account  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  found  to  pervade  equally  the  entire  district  whenever 
it  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  or  has  been  exposed 
by  the  attacks  of  the  sea,  viz.,  1,  Sand;  2,  Peat;  3,  blue 
Silt  with  boulders  of  various  sizes ;  and,  4,  a  strong  im- 
practicable red  Marl,  almost  of  the  consistency  of  stone. 
This  is  the  constant  succession  of  strata,  but  in  the  lowest 
bed  there  are  neither  boulders  nor  fossil  remains  of  any  kind 
to  be  met  with,  though  there  are  occasionally  nuts  &c. 

What  account,  then,  can  be  given  of  Our  Pre-historic 
Gheshireman  ?  We  look  in  vain  for  some  information  respect- 
ing him  in  the  pages  of  our  Hon.  Secretary's  "  Antiquities  of 
"  the  Sea- Coast  of  Cheshire  ;"  our  learned  friend  is  too 
modem  for  us  by  a  great  deal :  his  Fibulae,  his  Tags,  his 
Straps  and  Buckles  illustrate  more  civilised  days.  Our 
search  is  after  Britons  more  ancient  than  even  the 

*'  Pictos  BritaoDos 
"  Hospitiam  ferox"— 

men  of  a  time  which  must  have  been  before  the  Boman 
invasion  by  land  or  before  that  of  the  Phoenicians  by  water. 
Nay,  we  must  even  struggle  past  the  time  of  Druidism,  for 
we  have  neither  Cromlechs  nor  Sacrificial  Stones  to  direct 
us  that  way;  and  we  may  assume  that  when  this  our 
countryman  lived,  neither  the  oak  nor  the  misletoe  had  be- 
come a  mystic  symbol.  We  claim  for  him  an  antiquity 
beyond  any  existing  parchments,  for  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
anything  written  concerning  him,  nor  has  the  art  of  Sculptor 
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or  Lapidary  recorded,  ever  bo  rudely,  the  symbol  of  his  tribe 
or  nation,  graven  ''with  an  iron  pen  upon  the  rocks."  Whether, 
then,  he  may  have  been  "  saint  or  savage^  bond  or  free/*  "the 
"  tree  has  rested  where  it  fell ;"  and  it  must  have  fallen  if^ere^ 
amid  the  dead  silence  of  those  extended  shades  before  the 
great  sea  invaded  his  native  forest,  which  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  that  it  has  done,  but  no  record  whatever  of  the  time 
when :  the  wind,  ever  the  mighty  precursor  of  Neptune  in  the 
march  of  destruction,  here  raised  by  his  sweeping  power  the 
barrier  of  sandhills  to  check  the  sea  s  progress  for  the  time, 
but  the  march  of  destruction  is  uniform  and  constant. 

Let  us  then  see  what  can  be  collected  concerning  our  race 
from  those  "  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man** 
which,  within  these  few  years,  have  formed  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry amongst  the  mgst  learned  investigators  of  the  creation. 
The  first  opening  of  this  subject,  as  it  is  treated  of  by  modem 
writers,  nearly  takes  away  one's  breath.  Until  lately  the 
learned  were  contented  with  the  belief  that  Adam  himself  did 
not  live  more  remotely  from  our  present  period  than  about 
sixty  centuries  or  6,000  years ;  but  the  deep  researches  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the  imaginative  theories  of  the  school 
of  Bunsen  would  appear  to  force  upon  our  credulity  that  this 
globe  has  been  inhabited  for  fifty  or  perhaps  a  hundred  thou- 
sand years.  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  upon  such  debateable 
ground,  nor  to  claim  for  my  skeleton  any  participation  in  it. 
The  old  Bible  Chronology  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  I  do 
not,  however,  understand  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  book 
that  the  most  learned  Philosophers  or  expert  Geologists 
have  as  yet  advanced  in  ih&iT  facts  further  than  to.shew  that 
the  bones  of  man  have  been  found  in  juxta-position  with  those 
of  animals  both  recent  and  extinct  in  caverns  and  comers 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  that  works  of  man's  industry, 
similar  in  nature  and  design  with  those  of  existing  savage 
tribes  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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same  oaves  and  mounds  in  which  human  bones  have  been 
discovered.  I  believe,  however,  that  complete  skeletons, 
either  human  or  animal,  have  never  been  met  with  in 
these  caverns,  and  that  what  have  been  found  therein  have 
in  most  cases  been  odds  and  ends  of  bones  of  men  and  ani- 
mals all  heaped  together  confusedly  in  fissures  of  the  earth 
in  which  they  could  never  have  lived  and  in  which  it  is 
as  far  from  probable  that  they  could  have  died  together. 
It  seems,  to  my  common  understanding,  that  these  con- 
glomerations could  only  have  been  accumulated  by  the  action 
of  torrents  or  inundations  or  by  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
and  that  they  can  scarcely  be  admitted  upon  any  principles  of 
judicial  evidence  to  have  been  bones  of  men  and  animals  con- 
sorted together  in  the  same  company. 

The  only  complete  skeletons  of  man  appear  to  have  been  met 
with  in  peat  mosses  or  in  peat  shores,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  resting  place  of  our  own  pre-historic  man,  in  foreign  lands, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they,  even,  advance  his  story,  for  they 
have  been  found  for  the  most  part  in  mosses  thirty  feet  deep, 
such  mosses  being  surmised,  by  some,  to  be  self-creating 
substances  which  increase  by  growth,  whereas  the  peat  of 
the  sub-marine  forest  in  our  district  is  pure  vegetable  deposit 
Sir  G.  Lyell  remarks  that  '^  all  the  land  and  fresh  water 
*'  shells,  and  all  the  mammalia,  and  all  the  plants,  whose 
''  remains  occur  buried  in  the  Danish  peat,  are  of  recent 
"  species,"  and  that  "  all  the  quadrupeds  belong  to  species 
"known  to  have  inhabited  Europe  within  the  memory  of 
"  man,"  so  that  these  discoveries  render  little  assistance  to 
our  enquiry,  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  from 
Geology  that  we  can  derive  any  data  on  which  to  calculate 
the  probable  period  when  our  skeleton  lived  in  the  flesh, 
excepting  that  he  must  have  lived  and  died  in  what  is  termed 
the  recent  period. 

But  there  must  have  been  some  time  or  another  in  the 
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world's  faistorj  when  the  wandering,  enterprising  savages  of 

the  continent  first  penetrated  into  the  virgin  solitudes  of 

Britain :  they  may  have  come  from  the  North  or  from  the 

South — no  matter  whence — but  on   their  first  arrival  they 

must  have  been  too  sparse  for  war  and  therefore  need  not 

have  had  weapons  of  offence ;  and  they  may  have  been  too 

rude  and  uninformed  to  apply  their  ingenuity  or  industry 

to  such  implements  of  the  chase  or  of  cultivating  the  earth 

as  have  been  found  elsewhere  constructed  of  enduring  stone 

or  metal.     Men  of  this  period  must  probably  have  at  the  first 

lived  together  in  pairs  or  families,  feeding  upon  the  fruits  of 

the  earth  before  even  any  art  of  his  industry  was  required  to 

have  been  invented. 

NatuM  fint  made  mm 
Where  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

He  could  only  be  occupied  during  such  a  period  in 
ministering  to  the  daily  requirements  of  his  appetites  by 
hunting  or  fishing  or  climbing  ''  from  tree  to  tree  "  like  the 
squirrels  of  our  local  adage.  We  may  well  imagine  that  he 
wandered  from  forest  to  forest  and  from  land  to  land  with  the 
same  infirmity  of  purpose  as  marks,  in  our  own  day,  the 
Savage  and  the  Monkey.  In  the  wild  waste  he  could  have 
nothing  to  quarrel  about  for  he  could  move  at  pleasure  from 
one  place  to  another.  In  the  skull  of  our  skeleton  the  teeth 
were,  remarkably  fast-set  and  sound,  but  very  much  worn, 
shewing  that  they  have  been  used  in  masticating  very 
hard  substances,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  or  roots  of 
the  earth,  or  the  stones  of  fruits,  on  which  it  is  probable 
he  subsisted.  To  such  a  period  (as  it  appears  to  me)  this 
pre-bistoric,  aboriginal  Briton  may  with  good  reason  be  con- 
sidered to  have  belonged.  He  is  found  among  other  denizens 
of  the  same  great  forest  which  we  know  from  their  bones  must 
have  been  numerous  about  him.  In  passing,  it  may  be  stated, 
as  a  report,  not  very  well  authenticated,  that  there  has  been 
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found  in  Wallasey  Pool  the  skull  of  one  other  individual  of 
our  speoies  believed  to  have  been  that  of  a  woman  ;  but  no 
remains  exist  nor  have  any  evidences  of  the  industry  or  of 
the  prowess  in  war  of  such  a  race  been  discovered  in  any 
part  of  the  district ;  indeed,  that  which  might  have  belonged 
to  them  has  been  probably  origioally  of  too  flimsy  or  un- 
enduring  a  manufacture  to  outlive  the  decay  of  thirty  or  forty 
centuries. 

While  the  Briton  may  thus  have  been  nearly  last  in  the 
race  of  the  old  world,  man  was  rapidly  advancing  into 
civilization  at  the  other  end  of  Europe  on  the  confine  of 
Asia.  The  Israelites  were  there  at  this  very  time  tending 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  green  pastures,  employing  consider- 
able agricultural  industry  for  food  and  raiment.  The  ever- 
lasting Pyramids  may  have  been  already  elevated,  to  deduce 
Science  from  the  Stars :  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  may  have  been 
at  this  moment  directing  the  chosen  race  to  the  visible  know- 
ledge of  a  Divine  protection  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
religious  polity.  The  mission  of  man  was  doubtless  the  same 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  is  still  the  same  as  firom 
the  beginning,  "  to  replenish  the  earth  and  to  subdue  it ; " 
and  Almighty  God  has  never  left  himself  without  witness,  ao 
that  these  "dry  bones"  remain  around  us  to  testify  that 
while  the  animals  of  the  lower  creation  have  existed  or  have 
passed  away  or  have  changed  considerably  their  form  and 
magnitude,  Man  has  ever  remained  the  same  in  his  form  and 
structure  as  he  first  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 
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the  poet,  the  philosopher  or  the  artist,  whose  genius  is  the 
glory  of  his  age,  shoald  he  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of 
some  naked  and  hestial  savage,  whose  intelligence  was  just 
8u£Scient  to  make  him  a  little  more  canning  than  the  fox 
and  by  so  much  more  dangerous  than  the  tiger. 

But  there  is  this  tremendous  difference,  after  all — that  the 
fox  and  the  tiger  are  bom  what  they  must  remain,  while  the 
naked  and  bestial  savage  is  still  a  man,  with  all  the  faculties 
of  a  man,  including  unlimited  improvability.  And  of  all 
the  discoveries  by  which  man  has  glorified  his  God  and 
raised  his  own  state,  none  has  helped  him  onward  like  the 
Art  of  Writing.  Century  after  century,  through  untold 
ages,  men  continued  to  vegetate ;  and  so  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  to  perpetuate  their  race,  and  re-appear 
to  run  the  same  aimless,  monotonous  round  of  existence; 
their  laws,  the  unrecorded  decisions  of  their  elders  and  chiefiB; 
their  history,  a  vague  floating  tradition ;  their  language,  a 
shifting  jargon.* 

Much,  indeed,  was  doubtless  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  divine  gift  of  language  alone,  as  elaborated  and  moulded 
to  express  the  great  thoughts  of  quick  and  pregnant  minds 
and  by  superior  races  of  men.  But  without  some  mode  of 
fixation,  how  imperfect  and  slow  must  have  been  all  intel- 
lectual progress!  The  fame,  even  the  very  names  of  the 
hero  and   the  sage   passed  away  with   the   generation    that 

*  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  was  sent  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Hiirons  in  1626,  and 
published  his  Grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Huront  at  Paris,  1631,  states  thai 
among  these  North  American  tribes  hardly  one  Tillage  speaks  the  same  language 
as  another ;  nay  that  two  families  of  the  same  village  do  not  speak  exactly  the 
same  language.  And  he  adds  that  their  language  is  changing  every  day,  and  is 
already  so  much  altered  that  the  ancient  Huron  tongue  is  almost  entirely 
different  ftova.  the  present.  Some  French  Missionaries  in  Central  America 
attempted  to  write  down  the  language  of  savage  tribes,  and  compiled  with  great 
eare  a  dictionary  of  all  the  words  they  could  lay  hold  of.  Beturning  to  the  same 
tribe,  after  the  lapse  of  only  ten  years,  they  found  that  this  dictionary  had 
become  antiquated  and  useless ;  old  words  had  disappeared  and  new  ones  bad 
come  up  and,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  language  was  completely  altered. 
The  Bev.  Bobert  Moffat  (Missionary  Scenes  and  Labours  in  Southern  Jfrica) 
bears  striking  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
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**  battles  he  had  fought  had  lost  an  eye.     Giying  me  an  inex- 
"  pressible  look  with  the  other,  he  said — *  Take  that !  she  will 
call  me-^a  fool  and  scold  me  if  I  carry  a  chip  to  her.' 
No,'  I  replied,  '  she  will  not ;  go  immediately,  I  am  in 
*' '  haste/     Perceiving  me  to  be  in  earnest,  he  took  it  and 
''asked — 'What    must    I   say?'      I    replied — 'You    have 
" '  nothing  to  say ;    the  chip  will  say  all  I  wish.'     With  a 
"  look  of  astonishment  and  contempt,  he  held  up  the  piece 
"  of  wood  and  said — '  How  can  this  speak  ?     Has  this  a 
"mouth?'     I  desired  him  to  take  it  immediately  and  not 
"spend  so   much   time  in  talking   about   it.      On   arriving 
"  at  the  house  he  gave  the  chip  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who  read 
"  it,  threw  it  away  and  went  to  the  tool-chest,  whither  the 
"  chief,  resolving  to  see  the  result  of  this  mysterious  proceed- 
"  ing,  followed  her  closely.      On  receiving  the  square  from 
**  her,  he  said — '  Stay,  daughter,  how  do  you  know  that  this  is 
"  'what  Mr.  WilUams  wants  ?  *     '  Why,*  she  replied, '  did  you 
"  'not  bring  me  a  chip  just  now  ?  '     *  Yes,'  said  the  astonished 
"  warrior ;   *  but  I  did  not  hear  it  say  anything.'     *  If  you  did 
"  '  not  I  did,'  was  the  reply,  *  for  it  made  known  to  me  what  he 
"  *  wanted ;  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  return  with  it  as 
"  '  quickly  as  possible.*     With  this  the  chief  leaped  out  of  the 
"  house  and,  catching  up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood,  he 
"  ran  through  the  settlement,  the  chip  in  one  hand  and  the 
"  square  in  the  other,  holding  them  up  as  high  as  his  arms 
"  would  reach,  and  shouting  as  he  went,  '  See  the  wisdom  of 
"  'these  English  people  !  they  can  make  chips  talk,  they  can 
"  'make  chips  talk  ! '     On  giving  me  the  square,  he  wished  to 
"  know  how  it  was  possible  thus  to  converse  with  persons  at 
"  a  distance.     I  gave  him  all  the  explanation  in  my  power ; 
"  but  it  was  a  circumstance  involved  in  so  much  mystery  that 
"  he  actually  tied  a  string  to  the  chip,  hung  it  round  his  neck, 
"  and  wore  it  for  some  time.     During  several  following  days 
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consisted  of  a  cord  of  differeut-ooloared  stiiiigs,  to  which  a 
number  of  other  cords  were  attached,  distinguished  by  their 
colours.     With  these  specific  ideas  were  associated.     Yellow 
denoted  gold  and  all  the  allied  ideas  ;  ufhiU,  silver  or  peace ; 
red,  war  or  soldiers ;  green,  maize  or  agriculture  &c. ;  and 
each  quipus  was  in  the  care  of  its  own  Quipu-camayoc  or 
keeper  of  the  quipus,  by  whom  its  records  were  interpreted. 
Upon  the  cords  various  kinds  of  knots  were  tied  which  ex- 
pressed figures ;  and  by  such  means  registers  were  kept  of  the 
census  and  military  rolls,  accounts  of  the  revenues  and  other 
important  statistical  information.    Even  the  public  annals  and 
genealogies  were  thus  preserved  by  this  curious  system  of 
artificial  memory.     The  wampum  belt,  which  has  been  in  nse 
even  to  our  own  times  among  some  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  consists  of  strings  of  beads  of  various  colours,  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest  by  association  to  the  interpreter  the 
exact  law  or  transaction  of  which  it  was  made  the  sole  evidence. 
There  was  accordingly  a  Sachem  specially  appointed  ''  Keeper 
*'  of  the  Wampum,"  and  verbal  promises  interchanged  either 
with  themselves  or  with  foreign  tribes  were  regarded  as  of  little 
moment  if  no  strings  of  beads  or  belts  were  employed  to 
ratify  them  and  secure  their  remembrance.     The  wampum  belt 
deUvered  to  the  great  William  Penn  after  hie  treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1682,  recording  their  cession  to  him  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  is  still  preserved.      Oatlin  {Travels  and  Adpen- 
tures  among  the  North  American  Indians,  vol.  ii),  tells  of  an 
ingenious  priest  and  chief  among  the  Eickapoo  tribe  who, 
**  having  been  solicited  by  a  Methodist  preacher  for  permission 
"  to  preach  in  his  village,  refused  the  privilege ;  but  kept  him 
'*  at  his  own  hut  secretly,  until  he  had  learned  from  him  his 
''  cieed,   and   system   of  teaching  it   to   others.      He  then 
'*  discharged   him,   and  commenced   preaching  amongst  his 
"  people  himself,  pretending  to  have  had  an  interview  with 
''  some  superhuman  mission  or  inspired  personage,  ingeniously 
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sented,  is  quite  unknown  to  many  a  primitive  or  degraded 
race,  which  still  exhibits  to  us  in  grown  men  an  almost  in- 
fantile stage  of  mental  development  Thus,  "  the  North 
''American  Indian  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  of 
"  abstract  numbers.  They  exist  in  his  mind  only  as  associated 
''  ideas.  He  has  a  distinct  conception  of  five  dogs  or  five 
"  deer ;  but  he  is  so  unaccustomed  ta  the  idea  of  nmnber  as 
''  a  thing  apfurt  from  specific  objects,  that  I  have  tried  in  vain 
"  to  get  an  Indian  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  the  number  five, 
"  as  associated  in  his  mind  with  five  dogs,  is  identical,  so  far 
"  as  number  is  concerned,  with  that  of  five  fingers."*  It  is 
just  so  with  our  children  ;  and  nurses  usually  teach  numbers 
by  grouping  the  objects  themselves  together.  The  same  mode 
prevails  at  infant  schools ;  and  this  pictorial  arithmetic  has 
been  extended  even  to  some  school  books  of  late  years.  The 
child's  fingers  are  afterwards  much  used  for  counting  on ;  but 
one  always  hears  each  finger  at  first  called  by  the  name 
of  the  object  it  is  to  represent.  The  South  African  Damaras 
have  no  numerals  beyond  three.  They  calculate  on  their 
fingers,  and  are  terribly  puzzled  after  five,  because  no  spare 
hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required 
for  units.t  Many  doubtless  were  the  stages  by  which  nations 
passed  firom  the  vague  idea  of  multitude  to  the  definite  one  of 
number.     Homer,  who  first  represents  for  us  the  early  Greek 

•  Wilson,  Pre-Mstoric  Man,  vol.  ii,  p.  470. 

f  We  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  accurate  information  on  diese 
poinifi,  owing  to  that  singular  dislike  of  statistics  which  is  so  charaotenscio  of 
Orientals.  A  Turk,  when  asked  a  question  of  figures,  to  save  himself  further 
trouble,  replies  at  once  with  a  good  round  number.  A  Greek  winces,  utters  a  pecu- 
liar exclamation  expressing  something  between  doubt  and  annoyance,  and  when 
he  sees  no  means  of  escape,  tells  you  as  much  as  he  knows  himself.  "  How 
"  many  monks  are  there  in  this  monastery  ?  "  *•  Do  you  mean  this  monastery  ?  ** 
'*  Yes !  how  many  are  there  in  this  monastery  ?  *'  **  Eigh  I  a  great  many."  *'  But 
"  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  exact  number  ?  "  "  Eigh  t  I  dont  know,  about 
'*  eighty  or  ninety."  We  rarely  arrived  at  anything  more  definite  than  this.  At 
one  monastery  when  we  asked  whether  they  saw  many  sdungers  ?  the  monk 
replied,  "  Oh  yes,  they  come  from  all  the  kingdoms  ot  the  world.'*  However, 
when  we  questioned  him  more  closely,  he  allowed  that  no  one  had  been  there 
fior  two  years. — Bev.  H.  F.  Tozer  on  Moimt  Athos,  in  Vacation  TowitU  and  Note* 
of  Travel,  1862. 
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for  Viginti,  Vingi,  |lMm}i0  or  twenty.  They  are  equally 
available  for  all  languages,  and  so  brief  that  the  shorthand 
writer  cannot  improve  upon  them. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  far  more  difficult  achievement^  the 
discovery  of  a  method  by  which  the  names  of  all  objects  and 
the  language  of  universal  ideas  should  be  expressed  as  vividly 
to  the  eye  as  they  are  to  the  ear  by  the  sound  of  the  words — 
by  which  human  thought  and  speech  can  be  transferred  to  a 
visible  form,  and  fixed  for  ever.  And  it  needs  no  long  argu- 
ment or  deep  research  to  prove  that  the  first  effort  towards  its 
solution  would  be  by  simple  pictures.  MM.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  and  Troyon  discovered  rude  bone  carvings  and 
sketches  of  objects  among  the  remains  even  of  the  MammoUi 
and  the  Gave  Bear,  as  well  as  in  the  earliest  lake  dwellings  of 
Switzerland,  the  work  of  men  who  must  have  lived  thousands 
of  years  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  Indeed  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  time  when  picture  writing  was  not 
The  figure  of  an  animal  would  be  the  symbol  for  the  animal, 
that  of  a  man  for  a  man.  A  bow  or  a  spear  drawn  in  the 
hand  of  the  latter  would  be  the  natural  symbol  for  an  act 
Thus  actual  objects  and  deeds,  past  or  future,  could  be  at 
once  fixed  and  symbolized.  A  spear  and  a  club,  a  sword  and 
a  bow  were  no  sooner  made  than  they  were  employed  as  the 
symbols  of  acts ;  for,  next  to  action  itself,  is  the  desire  of 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  the  acts,  however  rudely  or 
imperfectly  it  may  be  done. 

Language  itself  is  most  picturesque  in  its  earliest  stages, 
concerning  itself  rather  with  giving  names  to  visible  things, 
qualities  and  actions  than  with  abstruser  ideas.  The  earliest 
names  were  always  word-pictures.  The  Bible  names  are  in- 
variably so :  and  how  suggestive !  A  history  in  a  word. 
Thus — the  name  of  the  patriarch  Job  is  as  if  they  had  styled 
him  ''  the  persecuted,"  *'  the  afflicted  one."  And  his  three 
daughters,  the  fairest  of  the  land,  who  were  bom  to  him  in 
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significance.  If  racy  (as  Strongithann,  Bedhead,  Blacklock, 
Pretty),  they  are  often  now  ridiculously  inappropriate  and 
contrast  very  disadvantageously  with  the  personal  cognomen 
of  many  an  Indian  chief—"  The  Buffalo,"  "  The  Swift  Arrow," 
"  The  Thunder-cloud,"  *'  The  Feathered  Warrior"  &c. 

Mankind  in  all  ages  have  clung  to  the  real  and  tangible. 
They  care  but  little  for  the  abstract  and  the  intangible.  The 
Israelites  preferred  a  visible  calf  of  gold  before  the  invisible 
Jehovah  ;  and  sensuous  forms  of  worship  still  hold  the  world. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries  were  highly 
popular;  and  the  Romish  Church  thus  taught  the  peo{rfe 
something  of  the  Bible  story.  For  those  who  were  wealthy 
and  could  read,  the  Books  of  Hours  were  provided,  in  which 
short  scripture  extracts  and  prayers  were  rendered  attractive 
to  the  eye  by  rich  borders  and  capitals,  with  many  attractive 
religious  pictures,  all  in  brilliant  colours  and  gold.  In  these 
pictures  nothing  was  left  to  the  intellect ;  the  deepest  truths 
were  broadly  delineated. 

All  heraldry,  we  know,  is  but  a  kind  of  picture-writing. 
It  announces  the  family  of  the  wearer,  and  once  told  its  tale 
of  brave  deeds  rewarded  by  princely  favours  in  visible  symbols. 
Our  seals,  like  the  signet  of  Pharaoh  3000  years  ago,  still 
impress  with  their  heraldic  marks  the  pictograph  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Our  coins  still  speak  to  us  pictorially  of  British 
maritime  supremacy,  through  the  figure  of  Britannia  seated 
by  the  sea,  with  her  shield  and  trident.  Our  shop  signs  used 
to  be  highly  pictorial.  We  still  see  the  Bible  and  crown,  the 
goldsmith's  hammer,  the  barber's  pole  and  basin.  The  ines- 
timable value  of  all  picture-symbols,  as  records  of  facts,  is 
now  indeed  fully  recognised.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
have  told  us  far  more  and  much  more  eloquently  of  them- 
selves, their  manners  and  customs,  their  religious  rites  and 
creeds,  their  wars  and  their  pastimes,  by  the  innumerable 
pictures  and  bas-reliefs  with  which  they  delighted  to  cover 
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depicted  the  number  and  kind  of  shells  sent  by  the  natiTe. 
In  the  right  column  the  things  he  wished  in  exchange,  tIz., 
seven  fishhooks,  three  large  and  four  small ;  two  axes  and 
two  pieces  of  iron.  The  transaction,  it  appears,  was  satis- 
factorily  accomplished. 

The  North  American  Indians  have,  however,  brought 
picture-writing  to  much  greater  perfection  than  this,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  short  extract  from  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  report  of 
what  he  observed  in  1820,  when  a  member  of  the  United 
States'  exploring  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
''  At  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Huron  they  saw  Indian 
"  graves,  fenced  round  with  saplings  and  protected  with  much 
''care.  At  the  head  of  each  stood  a  post  on  which  was 
"drawn  the  figure  of  the  animal  which  was  the  heraldic 
**  symbol  or  *  totem '  of  the  clan  to  which  the  deceased  chief 
"  belonged.  Strokes  of  red  paint  were  added  to  denote  war 
"  parties  engaged  in  or  scalps  taken  from  the  enemy.  Two 
"  such  are  figured  on  plate  X.  Fig.  5  is  the  adjedatig  or 
''  grave-post  of  a  celebrated  war  chief,  who  died  on  Lake 
"  Superior  about  1793.  He  was  of  the  family  or  clan  of  the 
*'  Addik,  or  American  Bein-deer,  as  symbolized  by  the  figure. 
"  Its  reverse  position  denotes  death.  The  seven  transverse 
*'  marks  on  the  left  denote  that  he  had  led  seven  war  parties. 
*'  The  three  perpendicular  lines  below  the  totem  denote  three 
''  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  figure  of  a  Moose's  head 
"  relates  to  a  desperate  conflict  with  one.  The  symbols  of  the 
"  arrow  and  pipe  indicate  his  influence  in  war  and  peace. 
*'  Plate  X,  fig.  4,  represents  the  grave-post  of  a  Dacota  warrior. 
*'  It  denotes  that  he  had  killed,  during  his  life,  seven  men, 
"  five  women  and  four  children.  The  figures  are  headless  to 
"  signify  that  they  were  slain. 

"  This  exploring  party  consisted  of  sixteen  persons,  with 
*•  two  Indian  guides.  One  morning,  as  they  prepared  to  leave 
''  their  encampment  of  the  previous  night,  a  small  strip  of  the 
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*'  white  biroh  bark,  ooyered  with  deyioes,  was  observed  elevated 
"  on  the  to{>  of  a  split  sapling,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  One 
'*  end  of  this  pole  was  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  it 
''  leaned  in  the  direction  they  were  about  to  go.  (See  plate  X» 
*'  fig.  d.)  The  scroll  was  interpreted  thus : — 1  represents  the 
"  U.  S.  officer  in  command  of  the  party — he  is  drawn  with  a 
"  sword  to  denote  his  rank.  2  is  the  person  who  acted  as 
''  Secretary — he  holds  a  book.  8  denotes  the  geologist  and 
'*  mineralogist  of  the  party — he  carries  a  hammer.  4  and  5 
**  are  attaches.  6  is  the  interpreter.  The  group  marked  9 
"  represents  eight  infantry  soldiers,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
"musket,  as  seen  at  10.  15  denotes  that  they  had  a  separate 
'*  fire,  and  constituted  a  separate  mess.  7  and  8  are  the  two 
'*  Chippewa  guides,  of  whom  7,  called  Chamees  or  the  Pounc- 
'^  ing-hawk,  led  the  way  ;  8,  the  other,  was  the  writer.  They 
"  alone  are  without  hats,  the  symbol  of  the  hat  being  used  to 
**  distinguish  the  white  firom  the  red  race.  1 1  and  12  represent 
''  a  prairie  hen  and  a  green  tortoise,  the  sum  of  the  preceding 
*'  day's  chase,  which  were  eaten  at  the  encampment.  The  pole 
**  that  bore  this  birch-bark  letter  leaned  in  the  direction  they 
**  were  journeying,  and  there  were  three  hacks  in  it,  to  indicate 
''  that  the  estimated  length  of  their  journey  was  three  days, 
"  viz.,  from  water  to  water,  from  the  St.  Louis  Biver  which 
**  they  had  left  to  the  shores  of  Sandy  Lake,  on  the  Upper 
**  Mississippi.  Every  circumstance  of  their  encampment  was 
''  thus  recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  any  of  their  people  who 
"  might  wander  that  way."* 

In  these  pictorial  records  the  Indians  follow  certain  con- 
ventional rules,  well  understood  amongst  themselves,  so  that 
they  are  as  legible  to  them  as  our  arbitrary  writing  system 
is  to  us;  and  more  brief  and  suggestive.    They  are  constantly 

•  History,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States, 
edited  by  H.  B.  Sohoolcraft,  LL.D.,  and  published  by  order  of  Congress,  1868. 
Vol  i,  p.  830. 
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Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela.  rivers ;  1 1  denotes  a  small 
town  near  it.  The  ten  figures  below  the  tortoise  are  ten 
persons  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  this  chief.  The  twenty- 
three  strokes  at  the  bottom  show  the  strength  of  his  party, 
and  their  inclination  shows  the  direction  from  which  they 
marched.  In  his  first  war  party  he  took  nothing;  in  the 
second  he  killed  one  man  and  took  his  scalp ;  in  the  third 
he  killed  a  male  and  female,  and  took  a  female  prisoner  ;  in 
the  fourth  he  took  a  male  prisoner ;  in  the  fifth  he  accom- 
plished nothing;  in  the  sixth  he  took  a  male  prisoner. 
Between  this  and  his  next  expedition  two  or  three  years 
elapsed,  as  denoted  by  the  space.  In  the  seventh  he  took  a 
female  prisoner ;  in  the  eighth  he  killed  a  man ;  in  the  ninth 
a  woman ;  in  the  tenth  a  man.  Truly  a  large  amount  of 
information  to  be  conveyed  by  so  few  characters. 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  at  the  date  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
by  Cortez,  had  doubtless  made  some  advances  beyond  this 
purely  pictorial  stage.  They  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
earlier  picture-writing  within  such  exact  rules,  that  the  annals 
of  their  Kings  were  kept  with  much  regularity,  recording 
under  each  year  the  character  of  the  harvest,  the  battles 
fought,  towns  taken,  rebellious  chieftains  decapitated  &o. 
They  also  grouped  pictures  together  to  express  sounds.  Thus 
the  name  of  the  town  "  Cimatlan"  having  to  be  written,  they 
painted  a  figure  of  a  certain  root»  termed  cimatte,  and  another 
object  the  spoken  sound  of  which  was  similar  to  tlan,  near, 
and  these  two  objects  bracketed  together  expressed  the  word 
Cimatlan.  This  was  a  great  advance,  and  must  have  led  on 
to  greater.  Unfortunately  the  key  to  their  systems  of  writing 
is  now  lost,  and  must  ever  remain,  along  with  all  that  relates 
to  their  wonderful  and  unique  civilization,  in  that  obscurity 
to  which  Spanish  greed  and  cruelty  consigned  it. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  invention  of  writing  is  fur- 
nished us  by  the  Chinese.    Isolated  more  or  less  for  thousands 


of  years  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  developed  a 
system  of  ciyilization  utterly  unlike  any  other,  and  their 
scrlptorial  system  is  as  bizarre  and  unique  as  everything  else 
about  them.  They  claim  to  have  possessed  written  characters 
so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Fo-Hi,  who  lived  2950  ypars 
before  Christ.  It  is  certain  that  their  writing  has  passed 
through  many  phases,  representing  long  intervals  of  time. 
The  first  stage  of  which  we  possess  any  information  was  one  * 
in  which  every  word  that  could  be.  symbolized  by  a  visible 
object  was  expressed  by  a  silhouette  or  rude  sketch  filled  in 
with  black,  not  according  to  the  artist's  fancy,  but  following 
definite  rules.  These  representative  figures  (plate  XI,  figs. 
4  and  5)  gradually  become  more  and  more  simple,  mere 
outline  figures,  and  the  forms  more  abridged.  Thus  "  water," 
which  at  first  was  represented  by  a  series  of  wavy  lines  over 
one  another,  came  to  be  expressed  by  a  single  wavy  line. 
Composite  ideas,  such  as  ''  a  field  labourer,"  were  written  by 
combining  together  a  rude  figure  of  an  enclosure,  which  stood 
for  ''field,"  with  another  figure,  an  outline  of  the  Chinese 
plough.  '*  Parent"  was  formed  by  joining  together  the  sym- 
bols for  "  Father  "  and  "  Mother."  The  act  of  "  singing"  was 
expressed  by  a  mouth,  placed  beside  a  bird,  which  gave  the 
notion  of  warbling.  ''  Sunshine"  by  a  sun  placed  above  a  tree, 
while  a  sun  beneath  a  tree  stood  for  "  darkness."  The  sun 
shedding  dew  was  ''  morning."  An  axe  next  a  tree  meant 
''wood-cutting."  A  broom,  accompanied  by  a  hand,  thus 
denoting  the  supreme  right  to  sweep  the  house,  was  the  apt 
sign  for  "  a  married  woman."  They  have  also  forward,  back- 
ward, indicative  and  numeral  signs,  which  are  joined  usually 
to  the  others.  Some  characters  are  also  used  phoneticaUy, 
merely  to  express  a  certain  sound.  Thus,  for  such  common 
syllables  as  "ki,"  "li,"  "ya,"  the  phonetic  sign  for  "ki" 
joined  with  that  for  "  bird"  stands  for  "  duck,"  with  that  of  a 
*'  tree"  for  "  willow.*    And  so  in  various  ways  they  have  built 
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np  pietnre-gronp  symbols,  or  bunch-vordsy  to  the  number  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand !  while,  with  a  perverted  inge- 
nuitjy  they  have  invented  so  many  styles  of  writing  as  to 
disgust  and  deter  most  foreigners  from  studying  a  language  so 
cumbrously  represented.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  Chinese, 
who  invented  the  art  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  mariners' 
compass,  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  creation  of  an  alphabet. 

Even  before  that  far-off  time  to  which  the  Chinese  annalists 
attribute  the  earliest  invention  of  their  writing  system,  the 
ancient  Egyptians— that  wonderful  race  to  whom  our  Western 
civilization  owes  so  much— had  already  invented  a  complex 
system  of  picture-writing,  in  which,  at  length,  sound  was 
represented  by  visible  symbols,  and  to  them  we  must  award 
the  honourable  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  point 
the  way  towards  the  formation  of  a  true  phonetic  alphabet. 

They  have  left  behind  a  profusion  of  documents  in  three  very 
distinct  styles  of  writing.  The  earliest  of  these  (plate  XI,  figs. 
2  and  8)  is  doubtless  the  hierogl3rphic,  from  UpoyXw^txa  *'  sacred 
''  sculptures."  Such  was  the  name  given  by  the  early  Greek 
travellers,  who,  like  Herodotus,  saw  the  stupendous  temples 
covered  with  strange  characters  cut  in  the  stone.  It  is  picture- 
writing  in  its  latest  stage.  As  found  in  the  earliest  monuments, 
some  of  which  date  at  least  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era,*  it  contains  several  very  different  elements,  which  reveal 
clearly  the  mode  by  which  it  was  gradually  built  up.  First, 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  pure  systematized  picture  cha- 
racters, like  early  Chinese  or  Mexican,  in  which  each  picture  is 
the  symbol  for  one  object  or  idea,  and  the  earliest  hieroglyphs 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  these,  as  we  should  expect. 
Thus,  a  disc  was  put  for  "  the  sun,"  a  crescent  for  "  the  moon," 
which,  tropically,  stood  also  for  "day"  and  "night."  An 
eye  with  tears  from  it  signified  "  to  weep,"  also  "  weeping," 
"  sorrow."    Two  legs  striding  signified  "  walking,  motion." 

•  Sir  O.  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's  fferedotus.    Vol.  ii  p.  817. 
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A  leg  in  a  trap,  "  deceit."  The  plural  was  marked  by  repeat- 
ing the  object  thrice.  The  feminine  gender  by  a  half-circle 
after  the  word.  Thus,  an  egg  signified  "  son/'  with  a  half- 
circle  after  it  "  daughter."  A  snake  going  into  a  hole  signified 
"  to  enter,"  reversed  it  meant  "  to  come  out."  Many  picture 
symbols  were  used  as  emblems.  Thus,  the  asp  signified  a 
**  goddess;"  the  hawk,  the  god  "  Horus ;"  the  jackal,  "  Anubis." 
Another  class  of  picture  characters,  however,  and  these  be- 
came at  length  the  most  numerous,  were  put  to  represent 
sounds  only.  For  this  purpose  they  drew  objects  whose 
names  commenced  with  the  sound  to  be  written.  Thus,  an 
eagle,  the  Egyptians  called  "  Akhom."  This  they  wrote  by 
first  drawing  an  eagle  to  represent  the  A  ;  for  the  M  they  drew 
an  owl,  because  it  was  the  initial  sound  of  ''  Moulag,"  their 
name  for  this  bird  ;  and  others  in  like  manner.  Very  many 
picture-signs  were  thus  used  phonetically,  and  this  gave  them 
a  most  extensive  picture-alphabet;  yet,  after  having  written  the 
word  on  this  true  alphabetic  plan,  they  often  added  a  picture 
of  the  word,  if  that  were  possible,  as  if  to  make  the  matter 
plainer.  This  is  just  the  child's  picture  alphabet  over  again; 
the  pictures  were  felt  to  be  so  much  plainer,  more  direct — they 
spoke  a  universal  language.  We  may  feel  assured  that  here 
we  have  the  first  step  towards  an  arbitrary  phonetic  alphabet. 
The  number  of  signs  used  varied  much  at  different  eras,  but  the 
whole  number  is  believed  to  have  reached  nearly  a  thousand. 
The  period  when  these,  the  oldest  Egyptian  characters,  were 
first  used  is  entirely  unknown.  They  are  found  in  the 
earliest  of  the  pyramids,  and  had  evidently  been  invented 
long  before,  having  already  assumed  a  cursive  style  for  com- 
mon use.  This  shews  them  to  be  vastly  older  than  any  other 
known  writings.  They  were  written  usually  from  right  to 
left,  but  also  in  vertical  columns,  like  Chinese,  or  from  left  to 
right,  according  to  the  space  to  be  filled ;  but  always  towards 
the  faces  of  the  animals. 
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The  Hieratic  was  an  abbreviated  and  simplified  form  of  the 
old  hieroglyphic,  in  which  much  of  the  picture-character  had 
already  disappeared,  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes 
only,  for  writing  their  liturgical  formulae  and  funereal  rolls 
(generally  enclosed  in  the  coffin  with  the  mummy.)  This 
writing  contained  both  phonetic  and  symbolic  signs. 

The  Demotic  or  popular  style^  invented  about  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ,  was  a  much  nearer  approach  towards 
the  modem  alphabet.  The  characters  are  so  simplified  as  to 
have  lost  entirely,  in  most  cases,  the  pictorial  character. 
They  were  also  fewer  in  number,  partly  phonetic  and  partly 
arbitrary  signs  for  words. 

The  arrow-headed  characters,  invented  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  appear  to  have  been  no  greater  advance 
than  the  Demotic  towards  a  true  alphabet,  as  they  consisted 
of  several  hundred  distinct  signs,  and  were  perhaps  only 
invented  for  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  cut  in  stone 
or  stamped  in  soft  clay.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  had  any 
ejffect  in  the  formation  of  our  Western  alphabets.  The  earliest 
of  these,  from  which  all  the  rest  appear  to  have  been  derived, 
is  the  ancient  Greek.  Homer  tells  us,  that  in  his  time,  eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Greeks  wrote  on  folding 
wooden  tablets.  Their  letters  bore,  from  very  ancient  times, 
the  names  of  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma  &c.,  words  which  have  no 
meaning  in  Greek.  Now  Hebrew  literature  has  preserved  to 
us  an  alphabet,  evidently  derived  from  phonetic  hieroglyphs, 
every  letter  bearing  the  name  of  an  object,  and  these  names 
so  closely  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ones,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  one  alphabetic  system  was  derived  firom  the  other. 

Thus  the  names  and  significations  of  these  Phoenician 
letters  (for  the  Jews  simply  adopted  the  writing  system  of 
their  Phoenician  neighbours)  were  as  follows : — 
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able  in  this  interesting  memorial  from  the  far  East,  3000 
years  old ! 

Having  thus  rapidly  traced  the  formation  of  oar  alphabetic 
system,  it  cannot  fail  at  once  to  strike  the  reader  as  strange 
that  so  little  has  been  done  for  2000  years  in  improving  this 
greatest  of  all  arts.  We  are  practically  almost  where  the 
Phoenicians  left  us,  our  own  alphabet  being  simply  that  of 
ancient  Bome,  itself  very  slightly  extended  from  the  Greek. 
And  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  such  an  alphabet  is 
miserably  insufficient,  a  disgrace  to  our  advanced  literary 
culture  and  resources.  We  have  rested  content  with  the 
alphabet  of  a  nation  which  spoke  an  entirely  different  tongue 
from  our  own,  wanting  many  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  our 
language.  On  the  one  side  it  is  so  brief  and  badly  planned  as 
not  to  express  one  half  the  ordinary  distinct  sounds  heard  in 
speaking  English.  A,  for  instance,  expresses  the  exact  sound 
heard  in  speaking  mate.  But  what  about  the  other  four 
sounds  which  are  all  written  A,  heard  in  abet,  mat,  /all, 
father  ?  On  the  other  hand  the  same  sound  is  often  written 
down  in  the  most  fantastically  different  ways,  as  in  this  sen- 
tence : — "  Tell  Huph  to  mark  with  a  U  the  Ewe  that  is 
under  the  Yew  which  t^ou  are  to  hew  down  to-morrow."  Yet 
withal  it  contains  superfluous  letters,  as  G  and  Q,  which  have 
no  separate  sound  whatever. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  tells  of  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who,  having 
got  the  idea  of  an  alphabet  in  the  Moravian  Schools,  applied 
it  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  phonetic  alphabet  for  hie 
tribe.  By  seventy-six  letters  he  was  able  to  represent  all  the 
complex  sounds  of  his  language  so  well  that  the  missionaries 
found  they  could  teach  the  adult  natives  to  read  at  once  by 
merely  teaching  them  these  letters. 

All  honour  to  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  in  his  efforts  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  our  own  country.  If  we  had  an  alphabet  in 
which  every  sound  of  our  language  was  represented  by  an 
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arbitrary  character  the  painful  labour  of  years  would  be  com. 
pressed  into  a  week.  Meanwhile  it  is  better  to  teach  children 
reading,  not  through  our  arbitrary  spelling,  but,  Chinese 
fashion,  by  a  word  at  once.  They  may  afterwards  be  taught 
to  divide  it  into  letters  and  syllables.  We  have  seen  that  all 
writing  has  begun  in  picture  drawing.  Why  not  take  a  hint 
from  this  ?  Put  a  pencil  into  the  child's  hand  as  poon  as  he 
will  scrawl.  Shew  him  pictures — as  of  a  horse — ^with  the 
name  in  large  letters  underneath.  He  will  soon  learn  the 
look  of  the  word.  And  as^  he  grows  fonder  of  drawing  the 
objects,  he  will  try  to  add  the  name  underneath.  My  own 
children  have  thus  learned  pleasantly  to  read,  write,  spell  and 
draw  at  the  same  time. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  imperfectness  of  our  writing 
systems  will  be  found  in  the  presidential  address  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong  to  the  British  Association  in  1863.  He 
says — *•  While  so  much  facility  is  given  to  mental  communi- 
*'  cation  by  new  measures  and  new  inventions,  the  fundamental 
"  art  of  expressing  thought  by  written  symbols  remains  as 
''  imperfect  now  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  past.  It  seems 
"  strange  that,  while  we  actually  possess  a  system  of  shorthand 
"  by  which  words  can  be  recorded  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
''  spoken,  we  should  persist  in  writing  a  slow  and  laborious 
''longhand."  And  he  proposes  that  shorthand  should  be 
universally  taught,  or  at  least  that  numerous  abridgments  for 
the  more  commonly  recurring  syllables  be  adopted  into  our 
common  writing. 

Tet  we  have  much  cause  for  congratulation.  Not  a  single 
letter  exists  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  14th  century  entirely 
in  the  handwriting  of  any  private  individual.  All  writing 
was  the  work  of  the  professional  scribe.  The  father  of 
Shakspeare  signed  with  a  cross.  And  thus,  if  our  great  poet 
had  been  bom  one  generation  earlier,  England  would  have 
lost  its  most  brilliant  literary  heritage, 
p 
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And  now  we  oonolade  our  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this  art 
which  the  Egyptians  esteemed  so  highly  as  to  assert  that  it 
was  communicated  by  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes  to  mankind. 
Certainly  this^  more  than  any  other  invention^  raises  man 
above  the  level  of  the  brute,  and  confers  upon  our  mortal 
race  something  of  immortality.  To  the  nations  who  possessed 
it  was  given  the  blessed  privilege  to  pass  on  the  fiery  torch  of 
knowledge  from  age  to  age,  never  extinguished,  but  ever 
burning  brighter.  Captain  Sword  yet  desolates  the  world. 
In  his  train  are  ignorance  and  crime.  May  we  see  the  dawn 
of  that  better  day — 

When  Uie  bloodless  tritimphs  of  Captain  Pen 
Shall  have  made  a  world  of  swordiess  men  I 
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ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

Free  Ptiblie  Library,  l^th  Oetober,  1868. 

JOSEPH  MATER  Esq.,  F.SA.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  SsGBBTABT  read  the  following 

KEPORT. 

The  Council  haye  little  of  special  interest  to  report  in  resigning  office 
at  the  close  of  their  year  of  service.  During  the  Session  Eighteen 
Ordinary  Meetings  were  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  members ; 
twenty-two  Papers  were  read,  and  the  most  important  of  them  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  publication  in  the  Annual 
Volume,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  November.  It 
will  also  be  found  to  contain  a  paper  contributed  by  the  President  in 
the  preceding  Session.  The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  is  about 
the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  as  will  appear  by  the 
foUowiug  Table : 

Comparative  Aooottnt  of  the  Numerical  Stebmoth  of 

THE   SOOIBTT. 
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183 
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894 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  Session,  on  the  14tfa  of  May,  was  held  at 
Mr.  MayeKs  Museum  of  Antiquities,  which  was  again  liberally  thrown 
open  by  the  Proprietor  to  the  Members  and  their  Friends,  including 
Ladies,  of  whom  there  was  a  numerous  attendance.  In  June  the 
Annual  Excursion  was  made,  to  Sefton  Church  and  Ince-Blundell 
Hall,  where,  by  the  obliging  permission  of  Thomas  Weld  Blundell  Esq., 
its  owner,  the  members,  again  accompanied  by  a  nmnerous  party  of 
their  friends  of  both  sexes,  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
admirable  series  of  works  of  art  there  collected. 

The  usual  interchange  of  publications  with  kindred  Societies  has 
been  maintained,  and  the  Society's  Library  steadily  increases  in  extent 
and  yalue ;  it  will  therefore  be  desirable  that  the  Society  should  take 
steps,  at  an  early  period,  to  provide  for  it  additional  accommodation. 
The  Museum  is  laid  out  in  the  Gallery  of  Inventions  and  Science  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  that  exhibition,  which,  od  the  authority  of  the 
delegates  appointed  by  this  Society  to  take  part  in  its  management,  the 
Goimcil  are  able  to  report  is  open  to  the  public,  and  promises  to  be  an 
institution  of  great  public  interest  and  usefulness. 

The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  wiU  be  presented  as  soon  as  the  whole 
of  the  printing,  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Volume,  is  completed. 
In  the  meantime  the  Council  have  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  a 
satisfactory  balance  to  the  Society's  credit.  The  current  expenses  have 
been  at  the  ordinary  rate ;  the  only  special  payment  being  a  sum  of 
Twenty  Pounds  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  extra  labour,  including 
the  entire  removal  of  the  Library  and  Museum  on  two  separate  occasions. 

The  approaching  celebration  of  the  Shakspeare  Tercentenary  being 
of  peculiar  interest  to  all  leame4  societies,  the  Council,  have  appointed 
a  Committee  to  confer  with  other  Societies  of  the  district,  with  a  view 
to  united  action  in  such  proceedings  as  may  bo  deemed  suitable.  To 
this  subject  the  Council  invite  the  attention  of  the  members  generally, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  from  them  such  support  as  its  importance 
demands. 

In  conclusion  the  retiring  Council  submit,  as  required  by  the  Laws, 
the  names  of  one  gentieman  for  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  of 
six  others  for  the  Sectional  Committees,  in  the  place  of  those  who  retire. 
All  are  likely  to  assist  in  the  necessary  labours  it  is  proposed  to  assign 
to  them ;  and  all  are  believed  to  be  willing,  if  elected,  to  serve. 
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It  was  moved  by  Petxb  R.  MoQuix  Esq.,  seconded   by  Thomas 
Dawson  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  oiroulated 
¥rith  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  by  John  Newton  Esq.,  M.R.G.S.,  seconded  by  Edwin 
Bean  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and 
Sectional  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  during 
the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  A.  Bbioht  Esq.,  M.A.,  seconded  by  J.  T.  Towson 
Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Joseph  Maybr  Esq., 
Vice-President,  for  his  reception  t>f  the  members  and  their 
friends  at  his  Museum  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities  on 
the  14th  of  May ;  and  to  T.  Weld  Blundell  Esq.,  for  his 
kindness  in  throwing  open  his  mansion  of  Ince-Blundell  for 
the  inspection  of  the  members  and  others  at  the  Annual 
Excursion  in  June  last. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members 
of  Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  chair.    (See  page  iv.) 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
resolved  by  acclamation : — 

That  the  cordial  and  special  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to 
Lieutenant-General  the  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Uust,  K.C.H., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  &c.,  for  his  valuable  services  as  President 
during  the  past  eight  years. 

It  was  moved  by  Peteb  R.  McQuie  Esq.,  seconded  by  William 
Burke  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  the  8rd  of  December  next, 
at  Seven  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Annual 
Balaoce  Sheet 


At  the  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Free  Public 
Library  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1863,  the  Volume  being  still  un- 
finished, a  further  adjournment  took  place  to  the  4th  of  August,  1864, 
when  the  following  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  18th 
October,  1863,  was  submitted  by  the  Treasurer. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Arohsdologia,  vol.  xxzix,  part  I. 

From  the  Author. 
Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentonr,  1801-16,  toIs.  I  to 
iy»  hy  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Gust,  K.G.H.,  Lieut-General  in  the 
Britisn  Army. 

From  the  Author. 
Ancient  Meols ;  or  some  Aeoount  of  the  Antiquities  found  neai 
Dove  Point,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Gheshire,  by  the  Bev.  A.  Hume, 
LL.D.  &o.,  large  paper  8to. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jefifery. 
A  postage-stamp  Album,  containing  several  hundred  stamps  of 
various  countries  throughout  the  world. 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  An  Andrea  Ferrara,  the  property  of  Mr.  Bowker.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  at  Bewsey  Hall,  and  bears  a  label 
recording  that  this  sword  was  taken  from  one  of  king  James's 
guards  at  the  battie  of  Flodden. 

2.  A  key,  belonging  to  Miss  Atherton.  It  is  more  than  110  years 
old,  and  resembles  some  of  those  figured  in  Dr.  Hume's  recentiy 
published  account  of  the  Hoylake  antiquities. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1.  A  copy  of  Archbishop  Granmer^s  Twelve  Homilies,  dated  1547, 
in  the  origiDal  binding.  The  fly-leaves  consist  of  fragments  of 
a  still  earlier  publication  from  the  press  of  Gaxton. 

2.  Two  scarce  Cfommonwealth  Tracts,  in  both  of  which  Liverpool  is 
referred  to ;  in  one  as  "  Larpoole." 

By  the  Ghairman. 

1.  Various  pamphlets,  either  published  in  Liverpool  or  otherwise 
locally  interesting. 

2.  Several  prints  and  photographs. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On   the   Eably   Histobt  of  the   GATHSDBiiLS  AND  Abbitb   of 
EifoLAVivit,  fty  Niohoku  WaUrhause  JS$q. 


I2th  Novmher,  1868.    LXTEBABY  8EGTI0N. 
J.  T.  TowsoN  Esq.,  F.B.G.8.,  in  tiie  Ghair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.G. 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  1861. 

p.l. 
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From  the  Philological  Society. 
Transactions,  1862-3,  part  I. 

From  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Memoirs,  toI.  I,  third  series. 

From  the  Author. 
Chart  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  and  The  Course  and  Current 
of  Architecture,  a  volume  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  Chart 
By  Samuel  Huggins. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Two  volumes  of  Schoolcraft's  Archives  of  Aboriginal  Informa- 
tion, a  work  in  six  volumes  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
Indians.  It  is  copiously  illustrated ;  and  was  published  by  ^e 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Eight  gold  nuggets,  nearly  pure,  from  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

8.  Two  rings  of  Ballaarat  gold ;  one,  unusually  massive,  had  been 
used  as  a  "  knuckle-duster." 

4.  A  Bussian  walking-stick,  curiously  carved  and  unusually  Hght. 

5.  A  stick  said  to  have  been  out  from  the  tea-plant. 

6.  A  Chinese  carving,  in  foi^n  of  a  grotesque  bird  sitting  on  its 
nest. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Hughes. 

1.  A  bronze  spear-head. 

2.  A  quern. 

Both  these  objects  were  from  Anglesey ;  the  spear-head  had  been 
found  amidst  the  remains  of  an  extinct  forest,  about  six  feet  below 
the  present  surface. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  A  large  Turquoise  ring,  with  silver  setting,  presented  to  an 
Englishman  by  a  native  African  chief. 

2.  Barrett's  Astrology,  quarto,  1801. 

3.  Barclay's  "  Ship  of  Fooles  "  and  the  "  Mirrour  of  Good  Maners," 
in  one  vol.  quarto,  with  woodcut  illustrations. 

By  Mr.  Burke. 
A  sample  of  wheat,  charred  as  if  by  fire,  lately  found  at  the  Roman 
Station  near  Cockermouth,  during  some  excavations  for  building. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  thb   Medalltc    History   of  Nafolbon  I,*  by  Frederick  J. 
Jeffery  Esq. 

I9th  November,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Geobob  Mansfield  Brownb  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
Quarterly  Journal,  Nos.  74  to  76. 

*  TraxUMottons  p.  80. 


From  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 
"  Traethawd  o'r  Cristionagaidd  Wirionedd/'  1  vol.  octavo ;  beinff  a 
translation  into  Welsh  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Owen,  B.A.,  of  a 
recent  English  theological  work. 

From  the  respective  Authors. 

1.  Report  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool 
on  the  Sewerage,  Paving,  Cleansing  and  other  works  under  the 
Sanitary  Act  from  1850  to  1862  inclusive,  by  James  Newlands, 
C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Local  Surveyor  under  the  Sanitary  Act, 
Liverpool,  1863. 

2.  Practical  Information  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass  for  the 
use  of  the  Masters  and  Mates  of  Iron  Ships,  by  J.  T.  Towson, 
F.R.G.S.  &c.  1863. 

3.  Report  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Graham,  U.S.  Topographical  En- 
gineers, on  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  1862. 

4.  Gaseous  Exhalations  and  Miasmata  as  Causes  of  Nuisance  and 
Disease.  Correspondence  between  Professor  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Inman,  read  before  the  Chemists*  Association,  8th  October,  1863, 
by  Nathan  Mercer,  F.C.S. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  JeflTery. 
A  five-cent  note  of  the  State  bank  of  South  Carolina,  dated  Feb. 
let,  1863,  payable  "in  current, funds." 

By  Mr.  James  Wright. 
A  specimen  of  embroidery  in  coloured  grasses,  the  work  of  the 
Cnippeway  Indians. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
An  autograph  signature  of  Frederic  VII,  late  king  of  Denmark. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 
An  extensive  collection  of  Ferns  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Fkrms  ;    their  Allies,  Varieties  and  Pbopaoatiom,  hy  J.  T. 
Toufton  E9q.,  FM.O.S. 


9rd  Dumber,  1863.     ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

William  Mathison  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

William  Mercer,  Newton-le- Willows. 

Adolphus  Moubert,  Garswood  Ashton,  Warrington. 

Chappie  Gill,  Gateacre. 

Beinamin  Dennison  Naylor,  Altrincham,  Manchester. 

D.  J.  Rhodocanakis,  Manchester. 

Charles  Barrow,  54,  Tower  buildings. 
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Rer.  J.  HerbertJones,  M.A.,  Everton  Road. 

George  Seott,  58,  BurliiigtoiL  etieet,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Proceedings,  vol.  iy,  part  L 

From  the  Sussex  ArchsBological  Society. 
Sussex  Archnological  Gouections,  vol.  xy. 

From  the  Somersetshire  ArchsBological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Proceedings,  1861-62. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
Original  Papers,  yol.  yi,  part  8. 

From  Morris  Charles  Jones,  Esq. 
A  Bond  of  Indemnity,  dated  21st  March,  32  Eliz.  (1590),  given  by 
John  Bradney  to  Richard  Bradley. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rey.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  wood  carving  of  one  of  the  gods  of  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand. 

2.  The  figure-head  of  a  prahu,  consisting  of  two  grotesque  images, 
also  carved  in  wood  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 
Various  pamphlets  printed  in  or  referring  to  Liverpool,  including  a 
copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Roscoe's  poem,  **  Mount  Pleasant," 
dated  1777,  with  an  autograph  inscription  by  the  Author. 

By  Mr.  Forrest 
Numerous  specimens  of  photography  on  opal  glass,  in  illustration 
of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

Photoorapht  on  Opal  Glass,  with  Illustrations  and  Ezpsbi- 
MENTs,  by  J.  A.  Forrest  Esq. 


\(Sth  Deember,  1863.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Nicholas  Watebhousb  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  psesented : — 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi,  parts  2  and  8. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.  Nos.  X  and  XI. 

From  the  Author. 
Caution  in  Religious  Enquiry ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  Liverpool 
before  the  Judges  of  Assize,  22nd  March,  1868,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  &c..  Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Lancashire. 
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From  Mr.  H.  8.  Fisher. 
The  Nalnralists'  Scrap-Book,  p«rt  8. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

Bj  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 
Various  specimens  of  Chinese  and  Arabic  writing. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsbnrg. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Luther's  Translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, dated  1524,  with  Illustrations  by  Albert  Diirer. 

S.  An  illuminated  vellum  M.S.  Hebrew  prayer-book  of  the  fifteenth 
oenturv. 

S.  A  Hebrew  Bible  and  Syriao  New  Testament,  very  small,  printed 
about  1572. 

By  Mr.  Newton  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 
Numerous  diagrams,  MS8  and  early  printed  books;  including 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Coptic  MSS  written  on  papyrus;  a 
Burmese  book  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  talipot-tree;  a 
Hebrew  synagogue-roU ;  numerous  missals,  horeo  and  bibles, 
beautifully  illuminated  and  written  on  veUum;  an  ancient 
Greek  letter  on  an  earthenware  slab ;  an  Assyrian  brick,  covered 
with  arrow-headed  characters;  an  ancient  Mexican  MS  and 
other  objects,  ^rindpaUy  firom  the  collection  of  Joseph  Mayer 
Esq.,  Vice-Ptesident. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  ths  Art  or  WaniHe :  a  Chafteb  in  ihx  Histobt  of  Human 
P^ooBXss,*  by  John  NewUm  Usq.,  MJR.C.8, 


17«*  Deemnb^,  1868.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Thomas  Dawson  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xx,  part  2. 

From  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature. 
Transactions,  vol.  vii,  part  3. 

From  the  Liverpool  Philomathio  Society. 
Proceedings,  1862-68,  vol.  viii. 

From  Major  Qreig. 

Keport  on  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  State  of  Crime  in 
Liverpool  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1863. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
Some  remarkable  oological  finds  in  the  Liverpool  district,   viz., 
eggs  of  tbe  ring*ouzel,  the  first  recorded  here,  and  the  nightjar 
and  ring-dotterel ;  also  a  nest,  one  of  two  found  mthin  a  fort- 
night near  Formby,  each  containing  two  eggs  of  the  cuckoo. 

*  Transaotions,  p.  201. 
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By  Mr.  Stonehouse. 
Two  books  of  diagrams  illustratiDg  the  uses  of  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
also  exhibited. 

By  Mr.  Birkenhead. 

1.  Agricola  de  re  Metallica. 

2.  Various  casts  and  other  objects,  illustrative  of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  Fobmation,  by  E.  H,  Birkenhead, 
Br,  Sc,  F.G.S. 


7th  January,  1864.     ARGILEOLOGIGAL   SECTION. 
John  F.  Marsh  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 
Archseologia  Cantiana,  vols,  i  and  iv. 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archaeological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  yol.  iv,  N.  S.,  Nos.  39  to  41. 

From  the  Author. 
Further  Researches  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Burial  Ground  at  Long 
Wittenham,  Berkshire,  in  the  Summer  of   1860.      By  John 
Yonge  Akerman  Esq.,  F,S.A. 

From  the  Author.  , 

Genealogical  Chart,  shewing  the  right  of  the  present  King  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  and  tiie  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
to  the  Duchy  of  Schleawig-Holstein.    By  Frederick  John  Jeffery. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman. 
Numerous  works  from  his  private  collection,  forming  an  illustration 
of  the  art  of  book-binding  ;  they  included  copies,  respectively,  of 
Martin  Luther^s  German  ^ible,  folio,  Luneburg,  1684. 
Theatrum  Diabolorum,  folio,  Frankfort,  1087. 
Homeri  Ulyssea,  Batrachomyomachia,  Hymni  xxxii,  4to.,  Lovan, 

1528. 
Rime  e  Prosu  di  Tasso,  4  vols.  12mo,  Ferrara,  1586 — 0,  from 

Heber's  Library,  all  in  difiPerent,  but  uniform  bindings. 
Poem  on  the  Union  of  the  Imperial  Crowns  of  Great  Britain, 

folio,  London,  1702 ;  and  Poem  on  the  Union  of  the  two  East 

India  Companies,  folio,  London,  1707,  both  by  Elkanah  Settle, 

the  City  Poet. 
Shadwell's  Psyche,  4to,  London,  1675. 
Coulon — Lexicon  Homericum,  8vo,  Paris,  1648. 
Uawkevs  edition  of  Horace,  large  paper,  8vo,  Dublin,  1745. 
Howard's  collection  of  Apophdiegms  and  Maxims,  8vo,  Dublin, 

1767.  Dedication  copy  to  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  royal 

cypher  in  the  comers. 
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Andreini.  L'Adamo,  4to,  Milan,  1617. 

Terracon's  Dissertation  upon  Homer,  large  paper,  8yo,  London, 

1722. 
Boyle's  Motives  and    Incentives  to  the  Love    of  God|  8vo, 

London,  1659. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  ths  Select  Nature  and  Stbucture  of  the  English  Tongue,')' 
by  ths  late  John  Just  Esq. 


lUh  January,  1864.      LITERARY   SECTION. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

Thomas  E.  Priest,  Clarendon  Rooms,  South  John  street 
WUliam  Sharp,  17,  Brunswick  street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  x\vi,  parts  2,  8  and  4. 
General  Index,  vols,  xvi  to  xxv. 

From  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 
Report,  1862. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 
Annual  Reports  for  1856-57,  1859-60  and  1862-8. 

From  the  Author. 
The  Patent  Question :  a  Solution  of  Difficulties  by  abolishing  or 
shortening  the  Inventor's  Monopoly,  and  instituting  National 
Recompenses.  A  Paper  submitted  to  the  congress  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  Edinburgh, 
October,  1868,  by  Robert  Andrew  Macfie,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Translations  of  Earnest 
Contributions  to  Patent  Reform,  by  M.  Chevalier  and  other 
Continental  Economists,  Pamphlet,  1868. 

From  the  Executors  of  the  late  Miss  Gildart. 

A  bust  of  Lieut-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Oust,  E.C.H., 
F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  &c.,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  James  Wright 

1.  Photo^am  of  a  group  of  objects,  chiefly  pottery,  found  at 
I3ricomum. 

2.  Photogram  of  an  inscribed  stone  from  the  same  site. 

By  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Townshend. 
A  Chinese  Umbrella  of  superior  design  and  workmanship,  display- 
ing elaborate  characteristic  ornamentation. 

I,  p.  177, 
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By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  An  object  recently  dug  out  in  ezcaTating  at  Shaw's  Alley,  near 
the  docks,  at  a  depth  of  about  sixteen  feet,  among  clay  and 
sand ;  it  is  rather  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  upper  fragment  of  a  dirk  or  small  sword. 

2.  A  Copy  of  Domesday  Book  extended  and  translated ;  Cheshiie 
and  Lancashire.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Beamont  Esq.,  Warrington. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Ihtboduced  Plants  of  the  Distbiot  abound  Livebfool, 
by  Mr.  ff.  8.  Fisher. 


2itt  Jamuxry,  1864.    SGIENTIFIG  SECTION. 
Nicholas  Wateehousb  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Memoirs,  yoI.  xxxi,  Session  1861-62. 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

1.  Transactions,  yoI.  xxiii,  part  2. 

2.  Proceedings,  1862-68. 

From  the  Oeological  Society  of  Dublin. 
Journal,  yol.  x,  part  1. 

From  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 
Transactions,  Laws,  Bye-Laws  Ac.,  for  1862-68. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Weightman. 
The  hilt  and  upper  portion  of  a  dress  sword,  encrusted  with  sand- 
stone and  peboles,  said  to  haye  been  brought  up  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Royal  Oeorge. 

By  Mr.  Bell  Williams. 
Two  oil-paintings  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  James  II  and  his 
queen,  Mary  of  Moaena. 

»    ByMr.  Fabert. 

1.  Photopfraphic  Sketches  of  a  vessel  called  the  Edmn  and  lAxzU, 
taken  in  one  of  the  Sandon  graving  docks,  shewing  the  nature  of 
an  injury  to  the  ship's  stem. 

2.  An  extract  from  the  log,  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  accident,  by  a  blow  from  the  tail  of  a  whale,  on  the 
vessel's  homeward  passage  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1868. 

8.  A  fragment  of  the  main  stem,  shewing  the  force  of  the  blow, 
three  one-inch  bolts  having  been  beat  round  by  it. 

By  Mr.  Mackie  on  behalf  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Mclver,  Edinburgh. 
A  machine  recently  invented,  which,  by  means  of  the  air-pump, 
veneers  all  varieties  of  wood-mouldings,  known  as  "  shapework." 
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By  Mr.  Stonehouse. 
An  Atlas  of  aboat  the  time  of  George  I. 

By  Mr.  Towaon. 
A  diagram,  shewing  the  action  of  the  recent  explosion  of  gunpowder 
on  board  the  LoUy  Sleigh  upon  the  self-regiateriug  barometer  at 
the  Liverpool  Observatory. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
On  the  Studt  or  Gxogbafht,  hy  BeU  WtMaum  Esq. 


4th  February,  18C4.    ABCHiEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Albert  J.  Mott  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Charies  Tilston  Bright,  C.E.,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinaiy  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
Reports,  Nos.  20  to  28,  80  to  48  and  45. 

From  the  Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. 
Beports  from  1885  to  1861,  Nob.  8  to  29. 

From  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 
Beport  of  an  important  Meeting  held  at  Liverpool,  18th  January, 
1864,  in  support  of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume. 
Two  knives  from  Bonny,  both  in  one  sheath,  the  material  of  which 
was  wood,  secured  by  narrow  iron  bands. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  A  remarkable  sword  called  "^parang-Hanff,"  curiously  marked 
with  copper  studs  and  being  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the 
other.    It  is  from  Borueo ;  and  has  a  wood  or  cane  sheath. 

2.  Various  broadside  ballads  referring  to  Bobin  Hood :  two  broad- 
side ballads ;  one,  a  version  of  Chevy  Chase,  the  other,  a  parody 
of  it,  describing  the  battle  of  Gudenarde. 

8.  Two  London  playbills,  shewing  that  gas  was  first  used  at 

a  London  Theatre  on  the  17th  August,  1817. 
4.  Partridge's  Almanac,  1705. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  A  Boman  brooch  of  circular  shape,  lately  found  in  a  cottage* 
ffarden  at  Wroxeter. 

2.  From  the  same  locality,  several  brass  coins ;  two  of  them  plated 
with  silver,  and  intended,  like  the  Prussian  silber-groschen  and 
other  similar  modem  pieces  to  pass  as  tokens  of  more  than  their 
intrinsic  value.  These  coins  were  of  Geta,  Severus,  Alexander, 
Carausius  and  Constantine  the  Great. 
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3.  From,  Leasowe  (Ancient  Meols)  three  brooches  in  lead ;  one, 
irom  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  of  wheel-pattem ;  the  other 
two  are  lozenge-shaped,  the  pin,  which  forms  a  diagonal,  being 
attached  to  a  small  cross-bar.  Also,  a  large  pin  or  skewer,  with  a 
moToable  ring  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  three  crosses ;  a 
fermail  complete,  with  tongue ;  and  an  English  silver  penny  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II  or  III.  The  brooches  date  from  the  12th 
to  the  15th  century. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 
An  ancient  wood  carving,  illustrating  the  legend  told  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Holyrood  Abbey. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1.  Four  Puritan  Tracts,  entitled,  severally,  A  Fanatic's  Alarm, 
Address,  Tract  and  Testimony,  by  Henry  Adis,  dated  1660. 

2.  A  treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  including  Tarious 
methods  of  torture  and  instructions  how  to  inflict  it,  1554. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  Honorary  Secretary,  drew  attention  to  the  recent 
disastrous  fire  at  Santiago ;  and  mentioned  some  phenomena  said  to 
have'ocourred  at  it. 

Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Society's  Museum,  explained 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  finding  of  human  remains  by 
some  workmen  engaged  at  the  Leasowe  embankment.  He  had  obtainea 
permission,  on  behaO^  of  the  Society,  to  remove  the  remains,  but  this 
had  subsequently  been  withdrawn. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

SoHs  Account  of  the  Pamphlet  Litebaturb  of  Lrvs&pooL. 
Part  I,  Serial  Publications,  by  Thonuts  Datcton  Esq.,  M.R.C.8. 

The  author,  after  adverting  to  the  illustration  of  the  more  minute 
points  of  interest  in  local  or  general  history  afforded  by  pamphlets, 
accounted  for  their  paucity  in  regard  to  Liverpool  as  resulting  from  the 
intense  activity  of  the  whole  community  in  the  pursuits  of  business 
ever  since  the  comparatively  recent  rise  of  the  town.  How  absorbing 
must  the  pursuit  of  wealth  have  been  throughout  the  period  of  scarcely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  limit  witbin  which  that  progress  has 
been  made !  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the  first  dock 
was  opened,  Liverpool  possessed  but  one  square-rigged  ship  to  go  into 
it.  The  pamphlets  relating  to  Liverpool  may  be  classed  under  three 
leading  heads  characteristic  of  the  epochs  of  the  town's  history — 1st, 
the  trade  with  Spanish  America;  2nd,  the  African  trade ;  drd  the  great 
Cotton  trade,  which  exists  to  our  own  time.  These  include  many 
very  valuable  contributions  from  distinguished  Liverpool  men.  Mr. 
Dawson  proceeded  to  give  an  account  in  detail  of  the  serial  publications 
in  his  coUeotion,  the  whole  of  them  being  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
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nth  February,  1864.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

QsoBox  Abtingbt^ll  Esq.,  of  Warrington,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

John  Hussey,  Ohmrch  street,  Birkenhead. 
Charles  Bowe,  Elm  house,  Anfield. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  Nos.  55  to  60. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal,  toL  zx,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  belonging  to  the  Socie^,  inolusiTe  of 
MSS.,  Drawings,  Prints  and  Maps. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 
The  Naturalist's  Scrap-Book,  Nos.  7  to  10. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

1.  Jerusalem  explored  :  being  a  description  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  city,  with  upwards  of  100  iUustrations,  by  Ermete 
Pierotti,  architect-engineer  to  His  Excellency  Surraya  Pasha 
of  Jerusalem. 

2.  Martin  and  Triibner's  Current  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all 
Nations. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 
Chronicon  Nurembergense.  a  black-letter  folio  with  above  two 
thousand  wood-cut  illustrations  by  Wolgemuth,  the  master  of 
Albert  Diirer,  dated  1493. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

A  parchment  scroU  containing  Tarious  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  the  work  of  an  itinerant  scholar  named  Dick 
Aberdaron,  a  Welshman  formerly  well  known  in  and  about 
Liverpool. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
A  curious  bronze  object,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown. 

The  Honorary  Secretarv  read  a  commimication  from  Sir  Edward 
Cust,  intimating  that  the  skeleton  lately  found  beneath  the  sand-hiU  at 
Leasowe  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  read : — 

On  thx  Influsnos  of  Pestalozzi  in  tbb  dbvblofhent  of 
EnuoAXioN,  by  the  B&v.  Hermann  Boar,  PKDr. 
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ISth  Ftbrmry,  1864.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
William  Buidev  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

1.  Journal,  toI.  xxxii. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol.  yii,  Nos.  8,  4  &nd  5. 

From  the  Geological  Society. 
Quarterly  Journal,  No.  77. 

From  the  Royal  Duhlin  Society. 
Journal,  Nos.  xxix  and  xzx. 

From  J.  T.  Towson  Esq. 

A  printed  copy  of  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Origin  and  Vicissitudes  of 

"  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  and  their  Influence  on  the  present 

"  State  of  Society,"  delivered  on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 

Boyal  Institution,  25th  Noyemher,  1817,  oy  Wuliam  Boscoe  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Malachite 
copper,  from  the  country  of  the  Makols  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Towson  performed  various  experiments  illustrating  the  efibct  of 
salts  in  preventing  the  combustion  of  muslin  and  other  similar  fabrics 
used  in  tne  attire  of  actresses  &c.,  and  strongly  advocated  the  rendering 
of  such  substances  uninflammable  by  the  manufaotiurers  before  issuing 
them  to  the  Trade. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  English  Poor-IjAws,  with  some  Suggestions  for  their 
Amendment,*  by  William  Bees  Esq. 


3ri  March,  1864.    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

John  Thomas  Towson  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Davies,  Jun.,  4,  Church  Street,  Edge-hill,  wa3  duly  elected 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  1'  Orleanais. 
Bulletin,  No.  42. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Arch»ology,  Statistics  and  Natural 
History. 
Proceedings,  vol.  iii.  No.  3. 

From  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archssological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  i,  part  2. 

From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S. 
The  Lady's  and  Gentlemen's  Diary,  1864. 

*  Transaotions,  p.  3L 
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The  folloinng  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  A  series  of  about  eighty  silver  English  coins,  from  Harold  II  to 
the  present  reign,  including  three  mintages  of  Henry  YIII,  a 
rare  type  of  his  second  mintage  and  a  Wolsey  half-groat;  crowns 
of  Gar.  I,  of  different  mintages,  and  a  coin  of  the  Aberystwith 
mint  of  the  same  reign ;  examples  of  all  the  small  denominations 
of  Elizabeth,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  first  three  Georges  and 
Victoria,  including  the  Gothic  crown  of  1847. 

2.  A  queen  Anne's  farthing  dated  1718. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 
A  new  work  by  Beiss  of  Vienna,  in  which  the  beautiftd  illuminated 
miniatures  of  the  middle  ages  are  successfully  imitated. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  having  been  announced  by  the  Secretary,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  WuxiiiM  Bubkb  Esq., 
Treasurer,  seconded  by  J.  A.  Fobrast  Esq., 

That  this  Meeting  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  loss  which  the 
Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Brown,  and  takes 
this  opportunity,  the  earliest  which  presents  itself,  to  express  on  behalf 
of  the  members  the  high  estimate  they  entertain  of  his  valuable  aid 
to  general  intellectual  inquiry  in  Liverpool ;  and  especially  of  his  ser- 
vices towards  this  Society. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Nicholas  Watebhouse  Esq.,  it  was  ordered. 
That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  Sir  William 
Bichmond  Brown,  Bart. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Ohaibman,  seconded  by  Thosias  Dawson  Esq., 
and  resolved — 

That  the  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary,  with  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Foiresty  be  i^pointed  a  Committee  to  cany  out  the  wish  of  the  Meeting 
that  the  Society  do  attend  Sir  William  Brown's  Funeral,  either  in  a 
body  or  by  a  deputation. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 
On  thx  Abt-bxabinos  or  Photoobafht,*  by  Mr.  John  Glover. 


10th  March,  1864.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

William  Mathtson  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of  Leeds. 
The  Physicd  Condition  of  the  People  in  its  bearing  on  their  Social 
and  Moral  Welfare :  by  the  Right  Rev.  R.  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  ftc..  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

From  the  Author. 
Report  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1863,  by  W. 
S.  Trench,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough. 

•TnnaMtioiia,  p.  79. 
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From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 
The  Naturalists'  Scrap-Book,  Part  11. 

From  the  Author. 
The  Uses  of  Discussion,  by  J.  T.  Bauson. 

From  Mr.  Burke. 
Varus :  a  Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Hugo. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

1.  Two  specimens  of  Persian   pottery  of  about  the  sixteenth 
century. 

2.  A  piece  of  Limoges  enamel,  by  J.  Laudin,  about  1680. 

3.  A  Mug  dated  1660,  bearing  a  rude  portrait  of  King  Charles  II, 
initials  and  the  motto,  "  Be  mery  and  wise." 

4.  A  small  circular  two-handled  dish  with  deeply  fluted  sides; 
apparently  English  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

By  Mr.  T.  B.  Robson,  through  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
A  fine  male  specimen  of  BombyeiUa  gamda,  the  Bohemian  Chat- 
terer or  Waxwing,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  British  birds,  but 
only  an  occasional  visitant  in  mid-winter.  It  is  fourteen  years 
since  it  was  noticed  here ;  and,  until  last  month,  has  not  been 
recorded  as  seen  in  the  Liverpool  district,  when  two  appeared  at 
Moreton ;  one  of  them  was  shot,  and  the  present  specimen  is 
thought  to  be  its  companion.  It  was  cleverly  captured  by  the 
gardener  in  Mr.  Hobson's  grounds  at  Jiscar^  Vale,  Cheshire,  a 
fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Smith  communicated  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  several  appearances  and  known  habits  of  this  beautiful 
arctic  bird. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 
A  proof-cony  of  his  genealogical  chart  of  the  Oldenburg  family,  as 
enlarged  for  a  second  edition. 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 
The  Courier  newspaper  for  the  22nd  and  29th  of  September,  1880, 
containing  accounts  of  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway,  and  the  death  and  funeral  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 
A  cap  worn  by  the  person  next  in  rank  to  the  king  amongst  the 
Makols  in  South  AMca. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Pamphlbt-Litbrature  of  Ltverpool,  Part  II,  by  Thoma$ 
Dawson  Esq.,  M.E.G.8. 

Reverting  to  the  First  Part,  on  the  serial  publications  from  time  to 
time  publi^ed,  but  which  had  all  perished  in  their  nonage,  the  author 
expressed  regret  that  so  many  efifbrts  to  make  Liverpool  the  home  of  a 
periodical  literature  of  her  own  should  have  been  untimely  frustrated, 
and  hoped  that  in  the  good  time  coming  this  reproach  would  cease. 
Amongst  the  local  publications  exhibited,  Mr.  Dawson  drew  attention 
to  thirty-nine  Guides  to  Liverpool,  extending  from  Moss's  "  Survey," 
1784,  to  those  of  the  present  day,  including  the  entire  series  of  Kayo's 
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"  Stranger  in  liverpool."  It  was  remarked  that  the  first  pamphlet 
(1710)  Dook  (1712)  and  lihrary  (1715)  known  to  have  belonged  to 
Liverpool,  were  all  of  a  sacred  character.  The  pamphlet  thus  referred 
to  is  a  sermon  preached  in  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  a  copy  was  handed 
round  foe  inspection ;  it  was  the  first  of  an  extensive  series  coUected  by 
the  author,  those  published  in  the  ninety  following  years  being  also 
exhibited.  They  include  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  1714 ; 
the  first  grand  oratorio  (Messiah)  performed  in  Liverpool,  at  St.  Peter's 
Church ;  an  account  of  the  first  balloon  ascent  here,  by  Lunardi,  1766 ; 
and  the  earliest  known  Liverpool  poll-book,  1784. 


mh  March,  1864.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Geoboe  MAHsnELD  Bbowme  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 
From  the  Boyal  Sooietjr. 
Proceedings,  vol.  ziii,  No.  61. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  viii.  No.  2. 

From  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 
Proceedings,  fourteenth  Session,  1861-62. 

From  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Proceedings  during  the  fifty-second  Session,  1862-63,  No.  xvii. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bury. 
Photograms,  from  drawings  bv  Mrs.  Bury,  of  various  specimens  of 
polycystius  collected  from  barbadoes  earth. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. . 

1.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1767,  authorizing  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool,  to  expend  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
St.  Paul's  church  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^,000  ;  and  £$fiOO  for 
building  and  furuishing  the  church  of  St.  John. 

2.  Cromwellania ;  a  collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  the  memo- 
rable persons  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  Mr.  Buxton. 
A  copy  of  the  Observer  newspaper,  dated  22nd  July,  1821,  con- 
taining a  detailed  and  illustrated  report  of  the  coronation  of 
George  lY,  including  the  conversation  between  Lord  Hood,  who 
demanded  admission  for  queen  Caroline,  and  the  door-keeper  who 
refused  it 

[In  consequence  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mellor, 
his  Paper  on  the  Monumental  Brasses  of  England  was  postponed  to  a 
future  meeting.] 

l4Xh  AprU,  1864.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Nicholas  Waterhouse  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haughton,  Head  Master  of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Boyal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xiii.  No.  62. 

From  G.  Boach  Smith  Esq. 

1.  Une  monnaie  d' Anholt,  par  R.  Ghalon. 

2.  Les  plus  anciens  Jetons  du  Magistrat  de  Bmxelles,  par  R. 
Ghalou. 

8.  ^he  principles  of  Agriculture,  by  William  Bland. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xxvii,.part  1. 

From  the  late  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. 
L*  AhbeviUois  French  newspaper,  two  copies,  dated  respectiyely  the 
16th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  August,  1868. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Moral  Ideals  of  Shakspeabe,*  by  the  Eev.  Hermann 
Boar,  PkJhr. 


Sri  May,  1864.    AECH^OLOGIGAL  SECTION. 

Peteb  B.  McQuie  Esq.  in  the  Ghair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

James  Bichardson  Jun..  4,  Gook  street. 
John  Dockray  Waterhouse,  1,  Oldhall  street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Proceedings,  vol.  iv,  part  II. 

From  the  London  and  Middlesex  ArchaDological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  ii,  part  5. 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Archesological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  vol.  iv.,  N.S.,  No.  42. 

From  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 
L  Lectures  on  Nonconformity  by  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Saunders, 
Minister  of  Byrom  Street  dhapel,  Liverpool,  with  a  brief  Memoir 
of  the  Author. 

2.  Enlarged  Genealogical  Ghart,  shewing  all  the  branches  of  the 
House  of  Oldenburg,  commonly  called  Schleswig-Holstein,  now 
living  and  occupving  the  thrones  of  Denmark,  Bussia,  Oldenburg 
and  Greece,  and  formerly  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by 
Frederick  John  Jeflfery. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  A.  Holden. 
A  Latin  Primer,  printed  at  Messina  in  1631. 

*  ihutMcdons,  p.  140. 
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By  Mr.  J.  G.  Jacob. 

1.  A  pieoe  of  Embroidery  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

2.  Two  books  dated  1628  and  1678   respeollTely,  and  ^sop's 
Fables,  illustrated.  1601. 

3.  Two  baud-screens  earned  by  a  Negro  in  South  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Hall. 
An  illuminated  black-letter  folio  edition  of  De  Lyra,  dated  1483. 

By  Mr.  Stonehouse,  for  Mr.  Musker,  Walton. 
A  coUection  of  brass-rubbings  from  Churches  in  Lanoaskire  and 
Cheshire. 

By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Mellor. 
A  series  of  rubbings  from  English  monumental  brasses. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Monumental  Brasses  of  England,  hy  the  Rev,  Qtorgt  B, 
MOUrr. 


UtK  May,  1864.    LITERARY   SECTION. 
PxTBB  R.  M'Quis  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  xiu,  No.  63. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  yiii,  No.  3. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Journal,  Nos.  543  to  598. 

From  the  Geological  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  xx,  part  2. 

From  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
Journal  aod  Forty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

From  the  Surrey  Archssological  Society. 
Collections,  vol.  ii,  part  3. 

From  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society. 
Journal,  1864. 

From  W.  Winkler,  Esq. 
Addenda  to  "  Documents  relating  to  the  Winkley  Family." 

From  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 
The  Reliquary,  yol.  iii,  Nos.  12  and  18. 

From  the  Ejlkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archaoological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  vol.  iv,  N.S.,  No.  43. 

From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 
The  Naturalists'  Scrap-Book,  Nos.  12  to  14. 

From  the  Author. 
Notes  respeotmgthe  hjni\j  of  Waldo,  by  Moiris  Charlee  Jones,  Esq. 
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From  the  Author. 
Results  of  the  Irish  Census  of  1861,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  by  the  Boy.  A.  Hume, 
LL.D.,  D.CX.  &c. 

The  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  HoUingworth,  through  Mr.  Jacob. 

1.  Grant  of  the  Manor  of  Wilmington  and  Advowson  of  the  Church 
of  St  Mary,  Bath;  10th  June,  1863,  87th  Edward  III. 

2.  Grant  of  an  Annuity ;  16th  Noyember,  1692,  36th  Eliz. 

8.  License  of  Alncation  with  Great  Seal  affixed ;  Dec,  1628,  20th 
James  I. 

4.  Letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  being  a  pardon  to  William 
Orange  £8q.  for  acts  done  by  him  during  toe  Commonwealth  ; 
16th  November,  1662,  14th  Car.  II. 

5.  A  Becovery ;  28th  February,  1680,  82nd  Car.  II. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1.  The  original  edition,  "printed  the  year  and  month  wherein 
'*  Rochell  was  lost,  October,  1628,"  of  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
'*  ment,  or  Sion's  Plea  against  the  Prelacie  "  oy  Dr.  Leighton. 
For  this  publication  Leighton  was  sentenced  by  the  Court  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1630,  at  the  instigation  of  Laud,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
Ten  Thousand  Pounds,  to  be  degraded  from  his  Ministry,  to  be 
set  in  the  PDloiy  at  Westminster  and  there  whipped  while  the 
court  was  sitting ;  to  be  pilloried  a  second  time  and  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  on  the 
face  with  "  S.S."  (Sower  of  Sedition) ;  a  few  days  after,  to  be 
pilloried  again  in  Cheapside,  there  to  be  whipped,  have  his  other 
ear  cut  off  and  the  other  side  of  his  nose  sht ;  thereafter  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  close  dungeon  for  life.  When  this  sentence  was 
pronounced  the  archbishop  took  off  his  cap  and  thanked  God  for 
so  just  a  judgment. 

2.  A  volume  of  Cowper^s  poems,  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  when 
partially  spread  out,  shewing  a  very  prettjr  picture  of  the  village 
of  Weston.  The  design  illustrated  uie  skill  and  taste  displayed 
in  the  art  of  book-binding  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  Ths  Pbb-histobio  Man  of  Cheshirb  :  an  Aoooumt  of  a  Humak 
Skblbton  found  undbr  the  Leasows  Shore  in  Wibral,*  by  Lieut,- 
General  the  Hon,  Sir  Edward  Cust,  K,CJS.  de,\ 

2.  Geoorafhioal   Eesearohes   and   Discoveries   in    Cemt&al 
Africa,  bt  three  Dutoh  Ladiss,^  by  J.  A.  Tinne  Esq.,  FJi.G.8. 


*  Tmaietiou,  p.  108.        f  See  p.  940,        t  Ittniaottoiia,  p.  107. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE   PEE-HISTORIO  MAN  OF   CHESHIRE. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  (vide  pp.  103 
and  249)  Mr.  Henry  £croyd  Smith,  Honorary  Curator,  said  he  felt  it 
"  incumbent  upon  him  to  protest  against  its  assertions,"  declaring  that 
"  the  skeleton  was  not  found  below,  but  several  feet  above  the  forest-bog 
"  soil.  The  only  peat  beneath  which  it  lay  is  a  stratum  only  a  few 
"  inches  thick  composed  of  a  residuum  of  a  comparatively  recent 
'*  marsh — not  of  the  aucieht  wooded  forest"  Mr.  Smith  has  since 
added  the  following  remark — *'  Havinc;  treated  this  matter  more  at 
"  length  in  another  place,  (viz.,  in  The  Reliquary,  for  April,  1865,)  I 
"  leave  the  issue  with  the  greatest  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  those 
"who  may  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  question  to  investigate  it 
"  thoroughly." 

In  support  of  his  own  views  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's  objection, 
Sir  Edward  Gust  procured  the  formal  depositions  of  three  persons 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  exact  position  in  which  the  remains 
were  found,  the  substauce  of  them  being  as  follows : — 

1.  Thomas  Wilson,  labourer,  says,  "  On  the  22nd  January,  1864, 1 
"  was  working  at  the  Leasowe  Embankment  in  the  said  county,  and 
"  that  on  the  aforesaid  day  of  January,  while  acting  as  ganger  over 
"  the  navvies  employed  on  the  sea  shore,  1  saw  something  that  I  at  first 
"  thought  to  be  a  rusty  saucepan,  laying  in  a  spot  where  the  tide  had 
**  washed  away  the  peat  soil,  and  that  on  pulling  it  up  I  found  it  to  be 
"  a  skull,  of  which  the  lower  jaw  fell  on  the  ground.  I  then  took  a 
"  shovel  and  pickaxe  and  cleared  away  the  blue  silt  which  had  gathered 
"  about  it ;  and  seeing  that  it  lay  straight  with  some  bones  lying  about 
"  it  that  showed  it  to  be  a  human  skeleton,  I  went  and  reported  it  to 
"  Mr.  Jones." 

2.  Thomas  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Leasowe  Embankment, 
says,  "  On  the  22nd  of  January  (1664)  I  was  called  by  Thomas  Wilson 
"  to  inspect  a  skeleton  that  he  had  found  upon  the  shore  at  the  eastern 
"  end  of  the  embankment  and  that,  on  going  to  the  spot,  I  saw  several 
"  human  ribs  and  vertebree  lying  on  the  silt  below  the  ordinary  bed 
"  of  peat,  at  least  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  peat  formation 
"  before  the  tide  had  destroyed  it.  That  I  personally  overlooked  the 
"  careful  removal  of  the  remains  to  the  office  there ;  about  five  or  six 
"  days  afterwards  many  persons  called  to  see  them,  but  th^t  it  was 
**  about  a  fortnight  subsequently  to  their  discovery  that  Mr.  Smith  and 
"  Mr.  Moore  came  with  men  and  instruments  to  inspect  the  place  where 


"  it  was  fouDd,  bat  that  the  spot  was  already  much  filled  up  by  the 
"  progress  of  the  tide  and  mucb  fresh  sand  had  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
"  the  intervening  spring  tide,  which  must  have  greatly  altered  the 
"  ground,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sandhill  had  been  at 
"  that  time  washed  into  the  hole  and  shore  about  it" 

3.  John  Shergold,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward  Oust  at  Leasowe  Castle  in 
Wallasey,  says,  "  On  the  28rd  of  January  last  (1864)  I  was  informed 
**  that  the  Embankment  men  had  found  a  human  skeleton  on  the  shore, 
"  and  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  at  the  Township  of 
'*  Moreton  in  the  said  county,  and  saw  the  bones  laid  out  in  order  on 
"  the  floor ;  and  that  afternoon  I  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
*'  foimd,  near  the  centre  of  the  large  sandhill,  and  I  think  that  wbea 
"  first  discovered  it  must  have  lain,  by  my  observation,  more  than  three 
"  feet  below  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  peat — that  the  sea  had  come 
**  over  the  spot  since  the  body  was  found,  but  that  the  bed  on  which  it 
"  la^  exposed  was  composed  of  blue  silt :  although  there  was  a  mixture 
"  of  sand,  silt  and  peat  lying  all  about  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
"  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  three  feet  of  peat  above  the  site 
**  where  it  lay." 


ANNUAL    EXCUBSION. 

On  Wednesday  the  8rd  of  August,  1864,  a  party  of  about  ninety, 
comprising  man}^  ladies,  several  gentlemen  not  members,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  officers  and  other  members  of  the  Society, 
proceeded  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marmiess  of  Westminster,  K.G., 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Chester.  The  visit  was  rather  one  of 
pleasure  than  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Society, 
the  intention  of  the  gathering  being  to  cultivate  and  increase  social 
good  feeling  amongst  the  members,  and  to  extend  to  their  firiends  a 
similar  expression  of  cordiality. 

The  hall,  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  visited,  and  the  party 
dined  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee  within  the  park,  Mr. 
Buxton,  F.R.S.L.,  occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Craig  Gibson,  F.8A., 
Hon.  Librarian  to  the  Society,  acting  as  Vice-chairman.  The  usual 
loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were  given  after  dinner,  and  the  party 
sftfely  returned  to  Liverpool  ia  the  evening,  (ifler  having  spent  a 
holiday  with  universal  satisfaction. 


SHAKSPEARE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  20th  of  ApriJ, 
1B5^1»  in  celebration  of  tl>e  Ter<'enteniiry  of  the  Birth  of  ShakBpeare. 
It  was  attenflod  by  w  numerous  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
before  whom  the  Be  v.  A.  Hume.  RC.Ii.  ^c,  oa©  of  the  Yiee-Presi  dents 
of  the  Society,  delivered,  in  the  lurge  lecture  hall,  an  Oration  on 
Shakspcare,  which  ia  printed   in   tbifl  volume  (see  p.  43),     The  ti^iial 
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meetrng-room  was  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  ^  coUeotion  of  the 
early  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries;  and  nnmerons 
medals,  engravings,  original  sketches,  portraits  and  relics  were  also 
displayed.  The  following  list,  prepared  for  visitorSi  is  here  reprinted, 
as  it  IS  thought  desirable  to  preserve  a  record  so  highly  interesting. 
Some  remarks  by  John  Fitohett  Marsh  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  the  chief  contributor  of  objects,  are  added  in  elucidation 
of  the  value  of  early  copies  of  Shakspeare. 


/.  Contributed  by  John  Fitchett  Marsh,  Esq,,  Fairfield 
House,  Warrington, 

Fouo  AND  QuABio  Shassfeabxs,  tiz.  : — 

1.  First  Folio,  1623. 

Published  at  j6  1.    A  copy  (and  that  imperfect,  having  the  Terses 
of  Ben  Jonson  supplied  in   MS.),  was  last  month  (31st 
Maich,  1864),  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  for  Jg273. 
The  following  is  the  collation  of  the  present  copy : — 
The  verses  have  been  supplied  ^m  a  copy  of  the  4th 
edition ;  the  title  has  been  altered  in  £Gic-simile  from  the 
2nd  edition,  and  the  portrait  inlaid. 
In  other  respects  it  is  quite  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  lines  in  feic-simile  (which  defies  detection  until  held 
to  the  light),  and  contains  the  same  misprints  as  are 
noticed  in  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual,  with  the 
following  peculiar  variations  : — 

Page  214  in  the  *'  Taming  of  the  Shrew  **  is  not  mis- 
printed 212. 
Plage  37  in  "  Richard  II."  is  not  misprinted  39. 
Pages  54  and  55  in  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet "  are  misprinted 

55  and  54. 
Page  309  in  "  Lear  "  is  misprinted  307. 

2.  Second  Folio,  1682. 

A  copy  at  the  sale  above  mentioned  realized  £64  128.  The 
present  fine  and  *'  tall "  copy,  measuring  full  13}  inches  by 
8}  inches,  has  Ben  Jonson  *s  verses  supplied  from  the  first 
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issue  of  the  3rd  edition;  but  is  otherwise  quite  perfect, 
having  the  following  variations  from  the  collation  given  by 
Lowndes : — 
Page  205,  in  the  first  series  of  numbers,  is  misprinted 

208. 
Page  49,  in  "  Henry  IV.,"  is  not  misprinted  45. 
Page  85,  in  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  is  misprinted  58. 
[The  owner  has  two  other  copies  of  the  2nd  folio  in  less 
perfect  condition.] 

8.  Third  Folio,  1664. 

At  the  same  sale  this  edition  fetched  £43  Is.,  and  copies  have 
sold  as  high  as  £51 ;  and  Mr.  Dent's  copy,  with  MS.  emen- 
dations, £65  2s.  The  present  copy  is  perfect,  with  tiie 
exception  of  the  page  containing  the  portrait  and  verses. 
The  misprints  in  the  pagination  vary  somewhat  from  the 
collation  given  by  Lowndes ;  but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  notice 
them  in  detail,  as  the  copies  are  known  to  di£fer. 

[The  owner  has  another  copy  of  the  3rd  folio.] 

4.  Fourth  Folio,  1685. 

A  copy  produced  at  the  same  sale,  £23.  The  present  is  a 
"  tall  **  copy  (13i  by  9  inches) — ^perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  tiie  page  containing  the  portrait  and  verses;  and  the 
collation  agrees  with  that  given  by  Lowndes,  with  the 
following  variations: — 

Page  164  in  the  first  series  of  numbers  is  misprinted  160. 
Page  169  in  the  same  series  is  misprinted  171. 
After  page  272  is  an  unnumbered  leaf,  not  mentioned  by 
Lowndes,  containing  the  **  names  of  the  actors.** 

5.  A  most  pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Comedie,  of  Sir 

lohn  Falstaffe,  and  the  merry  Wiues  of  Windsor. 
With  the  swaggering  vaine  of  Ancient  PistoU,  and 
Corporal  Nym.     Printed  for  Arthur  Johnson,  1619. 
This  was  Mr.  Dyce*s  copy,  and  is  marked  by  him  as  collated 
perfect.    Mr.  Halliweirs  copy  sold,  in  1856,  for  £16. 
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6.  A  Midsommer  nights  dreame.     As  it  hath  beene  sundry 

times  publikely  acted^  by  the  Right  Honourable^  the 
Lord  Ghamberlaine  his  seruants.     Printed  by  James 
Roberts,  1600. 
Collated  perfect    Mr.  Halliwell's  copy  cost  him  £31  lOs. 

7.  Lones  Labours  lost.     A  Wittie  and  pleasant  Comedie,  As 

it  was  Acted  by  his  Maiesties  Seruants  at  the  Blacke- 
Friers  and  the  Globe.     W.  S.  for  lohn  Smethwicke, 
1631. 
Mr.  Halliwell's  copy  sold,  in  1856,  for  £9.    This  is  perfect. 

8.  The  excellent  History  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     With 

the  extreme  cruelty  of  Shylocke  the  lew  towards  the 
saide  Merchant,  in  cutting  a  iust  pound  of  his  flesh, 
And  the  obtaining  of  Portia,  by  the  Choyse  of  three 
Caskets.     Printed  by  J.  Roberts,  1600. 
Perfect.    Mr.  HaUiwell*s  copy  sold,  in  1859,  for  £21. 

9.  A  wittie  and  pleasant  oomedie  Called  The  Taming  of  the 

Shrew.  As  it  was  acted  by  his  Maiedes  Seruants  at 
the  Blacke  Friers  and  the  Globe.  By  W.S.  for  lohn 
Smethwicke,  1631. 

Mr.  HaUiwell*s  copy,  ior  1859,  sold  for  £5  17s.  6d.  This  is 
perfect  and  "  uncut,'*  and  consequently  furnishes  a  standard 
of  the  original  size  of  the  quartos. 

10.  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second.     As  it  hath 

beene  publikely  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants.  Valentine  Simmes, 
for  Andrew  Wise,  1 698. 

A  copy  sold  for  £13  10s.,  in  1845.  The  present  wants  several 
leaves. 

11.  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second:   With  new 

additions  of  the  Parliament  Sceane,  and  the  deposing 
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of  King  Bichard.  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by  the 
Eanges  Maiesties  seraants  at  the  Globe.  Printed  for 
Matthew  Law,  1615. 

This  was  George  Steevens^s  copy,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Bozbarghe*s,  and  is  perfect.  As  an  instance  of  the  altered 
▼alae  of  Shakspearean  books,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  sale  of  Steevens*s  library  it  fetched  £1  Ids.,  and  at  the 
Boxborghe  sale  6d.  more ;  whereas  Mr.  Ealliwell  sold  his 
copy  in  1869,  to  Mr.  Tite,  for  £32  lOs. 

12.  The  Historie  of  Henry  the  Fourth.     With  the  battell 

at  Shrewesbury,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henry 
Percy  Bumamed  Henry  Hotspur  of  the  North.  With 
the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  lohn  Falstaffe.  Newly 
corrected.  By  William  Shake-speare.  By  John  Norton, 
and  to  bee  sold  by  William  Sheares,  1632. 

This  was  George  Steevens^s  copy,  and  is  perfect.  HalliweU's 
sold,  in  1867,  for  £4  18s. 

13.  The  Second  Part  of  Henrie  the  Fourth,  continuing  to 

his  death,  and  coronation  of  Henrie  the  fift.  With  the 
humours  of  Sir  lohn  Falstafife,  and  swaggering  Pistoll. 
As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely  acted  by  the 
right  honourable,  the  Lorji  Chamberlaine  his  servants. 
By  V.  S.  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  William  Aspley,  1600. 

This  is  the  original  edition,  in  which  there  la  an  omission  of  a 
whole  scene.  In  this  state  a  copy  sold,  in  1821,  for  £16. 
After  the  first  issue  the  publisher  cancelled  two  leaves,  and 
substituted  four  others  to  remedy  the  mistake.  Mr.  Halli- 
weU's copy  in  that  state  was  sold  to  Mr.  Huth,  in  1857,  for 
£100.  The  present  copy  belonged  to  George  Steevens. 
It  has  a  repaired  comer  and  a  leaf  in  &c-simile,  but  is  other- 
wise perfect. 

14.  The  Chronicle  History  of  Hezu7  the  fift,  with  his  battell 

fought  at  Agin   Court  in    France.      Together  with 
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anoient  Pistoll.    As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times  playd 

by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his 

Seruants.    Printed  for  T.  P.,  1608. 

This  copy  was  successively  owned  by  George  Steevens  and  the 

Duke  of  Boxburghe,  and  is  perfect.    At  the  dispersion  of 

their  respective  libraries  it  fetched  £1  Is.  and  £5  5s. ;  but 

last  month  (21st  March,  1864)  a  copy  sold  for  £\2. 

15.  The  Tragedie  of  King  Biohard  the  third.     Containing  his 

treacherous  Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence :  the 
pittifuU  murther  of  his  innocent  Nephews  :  his  tyran- 
nicall  vsurpation  :  with  the  whole  course  of  his  detested 
life,  and  most  deserued  death.  As  it  hath  been  lately 
Acted  by  the  Slings  Maiesties  Seruants.  Newly  aug- 
mented, By  William  Shake-speare.  By  Thomas  Creede, 
and  sold  by  Matthew  Lawe,  1612. 

The  Boxburghe  copy  sold  for  £2  5s.,  in  1812 ;  and  no  copy 
appears  to  have  occurred  for  sale  since.    This  is  perfect 

16.  The  late  And  much  admired  Play,  Called  Pericles  Prince 

of  Tyre.  With  the  true  Belation  of  the  whole  His- 
toric, adventures,  and  fortunes  of  the  said  Prince.  As 
also,  The  no  lesse  strange  and  worthy  accidents,  in  the 
Birth  and  Life  of  his  Daughter,  Mariana.  As  it  hath 
been  diners  and  sundry  times  acted  by  his  Maiesties 
Seruants  at  the  Globe  on  the  Banck-side.  For  Henry 
Oosson,  1609. 

Title-page  reprinted,  and  wants  two  leaves.    A  copy  with  fac- 
simile title-page  has  sold  for  £21. 

17.  M.  William  Shake-speare,  his  True  Chronicle  History 

of  the  life  and  death  of  Eing  Lear,  and  his  three 
Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate  life  of  Edgar,  sonne 
and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloucester,  and  his  sullen 
and  assumed  humour  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  it  was 
plaid  before  the  Kings  Maiesty  at  White-hall,  vppon 
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S.  Stephens  night,  in  Christmas  Hollidaies.    By  his 

Maiesties  Seruants,  playing  ysually  at  the  Globe  on  the 

Banck-side.    Printed  for  Nathaniel  Batter,  1608. 

A  copy  sold  in  1856  for  £22  10s.      Queiy  whether  this  or 

another  edition,  printed  in  the  same  year,  was  the  **  Lear  of 

*<  1608  '*  which  last  month  sold  for  £34.    The  present  copy 

is  perfect. 

18.  The  most  excellent  And  Lamentable  Tragedie  of  Borneo 

and  Juliet.  As  it  hath  been  sundry  times  publikely 
Acted  by  the  Kings  Majesties  Servants  at  the  Globe. 
Written  by  W.  Shake-speare.  Newly  corrected,  aug- 
mented, and  amended.  By  B.  Toung,  for  John  Smeth- 
wicke,  1637. 

The  last  sale  of  a  copy  was  at  £8  15s.  This  is  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  imprint  being  torn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  probably  for  the  fraudulent 
purpose  of  passing  off  the  volume  as  a  copy  of  the  rarer 
edition  of  1609,  as  it  is  lettered  accordingly. 

19.  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark.     Newly 

imprinted  and  inlarged,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfect  Copy  last  Printed.  By  E.  Toung,  for  John 
Smethwicke,  1687. 

A  perfect  copy.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  sold  for  more 
than  £2  lis. 

20.  The  TragflBdy  of   Othello,  The   Moore  of  Venice  As  it 

hath  beene  divers  times  Acted  at  the  Globe,  and  at  the 
Black-Friers,  by  his  Majesties  Servants.     The  fourth 
Edition.     Printed  for  William  Leak,  1655. 
Sold  in  1856  for  £4  88.    This  is  perfect. 

21.  The  Whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  Famous  Houses, 

Lancaster  and  Torke.  With  the  Tragioall  ends  of  the 
good  Duke  Humfrey,  Bichard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and 
King  Henrie  the  Sixt.    Diuided  into  two  Parts :  And 
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newly  corrected  and  enlarged.  Written  by  William 
Shake-epeare,  Gent.  (  "  King  Henry  the  Sixth."  ) 
Printed  for  T.  P.,  n.d.,  (1619.) 

Perfect.  A  copy  sold  in  1854  for  £11  6s.  [The  owner  has  a 
second  copy.] 

22.  The  First  and  Second  Part  of  the  troublesome  Baigne  of 
John  King  of  England.  With  thj9  discouerie  of  King 
Richard  Cordelions  Base  Sonne  (vulgarly  named,  The 
Bastard  Fawconbridge  :)  Also,  the  death  of  Eling 
lohn  at  Swinstead  Abbey.  As  they  were  (sundry  times) 
lately  acted  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Players.  Written 
by  W.  Sh.     Valentine  Simmes,  for  lohn  Helme,  1611. 

This  is  perfect,  and  was  Steevens's  and  the  Boxburghe  copy. 
It  was  knocked  down  at  their  sales  for  £1  18r  and  &\  3s. 
respectively ;  bat  Halliweirs  copy,  in  1857«  fetched  £17  lOs., 
which  might  have  induced  him  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  list 
of  the  quarto  plays.  He  has  not  done  so,  on  the  ground  (it 
is  presumed)  of  its  not  being  the  genuine  play  of  Shakspeare. 

23  The  Poems.     1640. 

Copies  have  sold  for  £20.  The  present  wants  the  portrait  and 
second  title-page. 

Miscellaneous  Objects. 

24.  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  of  the  Shakspearean  Club 

of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  established  April  2drd,  1824. 

25.  Bronze  Medal  struck  on  the  Shakspeare  commemoration 

at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  April  24th,  1816. 

26.  Miniature  of  Shakspeare,  after  Cornelius  Janssen,  in  a 

frame  made  from  the  Poet's  Mulberry  Tree. 

27.  Sets  of  Writing  Tablets,  in  wood,  from  the  Mulberry  Tree, 

carved  with  Shakspeare  s  arms  and  crest. 

28.  Snuff-box  of  early  date,  made  from  a  branch   of  the 

Mulberry  Tree,  carved  with  Shakspeare's  head,  arms 
and  crest 
B 
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29.  Volume  of  Beminiscences  of  the  Shakspeare  Oala  held  at 

Stratford-upon-ATon  iD  April,  1827. 

30.  Volame  of  rare  Prints  illustrative  of  Shakspeare's  Seyen 

Ages. 

31.  Collection  of  Engraved  Portraits  of  Shakspeare,  intended 

to  illustrate  an  inlaid  copy  of  the  works  of  Boaden 
and  Wivell. 

Specimens  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age  of 
Shakspeare. 

32.  [Armin,  Robert].     Valiant  Welshman,  1663. 

33.  Beaumont,  Francis.     Wit  without  Money,  1639.    Wants 

title. 

34.  [Brewer,  Anthony].     Lingva,  1622. 

35.  [Chapman,  George].     Bussy  d'Ambois,  1646. 
86.  [Chettle,  Henry].     Tragedy  of  Hofiman,  1631. 

37.  Daniel,  Samuel.    The  Qveenes  Arcadia,  1623.  Edition  not 

mentioned  by  Lowndes. 

38.  Day,  John.     He  of  Gvls,  1606. 

39.  Dekker,  Thomas.     Satiro-mastix,  1602. 

40.  and  John  Foard.     The  Sun's  Darling, 

1666. 

41.  [Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville  Lord,  and  Thomas  Norton]. 

Tragidie  of  Ferrex  and  Forrex,  n.d.  (1571)  small  8to., 
black  letter.  The  first  English  Tragedy.  This  was 
George  Steevens  s  copy,  but  not  the  imperfect  one  sold 
with  his  library.  This,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfect  and 
in  remarkably  sound  condition.  Bindley *8  copy  sold 
for  £16  10s. 

42.  [Drue,  Thomas].     Life  of  the  Dvtches  of  Svflfolke,  1631. 

43.  Fletcher,  John.     Faithf^U  Shepheardesse,  n.d.,  Ist  edition. 

44.  '  Id.         8rd  edition,  1634. 

45.  — Id.         4th  edition,  1666. 

46.  .  The  Elder  Brother,  1687. 
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47.  Fletcher,  John.     The  Night- Walker,  1661.     Edition  not 

mentioned  by  Lowndes. 

48.  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy.    Oxford,  1640. 

49.  — — — .  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeaxe.    Two  Noble 

Kinsmen,  1634. 

60,  [Fletcher,  Phineas].     Sicelides,  a  Piscatory,  1631. 
51.  [Ford,  John].     Broken  Heart,  1633. 

52. Lover  8  Melancholy,  1629.    Mr.  Gilchrist  8 

copy. 
58. Loue's  Sacrifice,  1633.  Mr.  Gilchrist's  copy. 

54.  [Freeman,  Sir  Balph].     Imperiale,  1655. 

55.  Goffe,  Thomas.     Raging  Tvrke,  1631. 

56.  Covragiovs  Tvrke.  1632. 

57.  Gough,  J.     Strange  Discovery,  J  640. 

58.  Greene,  Bobert.    Euphues  his  censure  to  Philantus,  black 

letter.  Qy.  edition  of  1587,  but  wants 
title,  and  I  have  no  means  of  collation. 
A  copy  has  sold  for  £  J 1  J  5s. 

59. Arcadia  or  Menaphon,  1616,  bl.  letter. 

Title  page  reprinted.  The  Boxburghe 
copy  sold  for  £4  14s.  6d.  The  ad-' 
dress  "  to  the  Gentlemen  Students" 
written  by  Nash  (see  sig.  A  4  recto) 
contains  an  evident  allusion  to  Shak- 
speare. 

50.  Aloida.     Greenes  Metamorphosis,   1617, 

bl.  letter.    Bib :  Anglo-Poet:  £7  7s. 

61.  ■  Greenes  Neuer   too   late,    black  letter. 

Qy.  edition  of  1621,  the  date  having 
been  cut  off  in  binding,  as  was  the 
copy  referred  to  in  Brydges'  Censura 
Literaria,  II,  271,  with  which  the  title 
and  collation  agree.  Bib  :  Anglo- 
Poet:  £10108. 
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62.  Greene,  Robert  Greene's  Groatsvvorth  of  Witte,  1621, 
black  letter.  Bib  :  Anglo-Poet :  JE7  Ts. 
At  sig.  E.  4,  recto,  is  the  celebrated 
allusion  to  Sbakspeare  which  has  in- 
vested the  name  of  Greene  with  special 
interest  and  caused  bis  works  to  be 
in  request. 

63. Greenes  Farewell  to  FoUie,  1617,   black 

letter.  Bib  :  Anglo-Poet:  £7  7s. 
64.  Heywood,  Thomas.   The  Iron  Age,    1632.     Roxburghe, 

je3  lOs. 

65. Loves  Mistresse,   1640. 

66.  Heywood,  Thomas.  If   you    know  not   me  you  know 

no  bodie.  IstEdn.  1606.  From 
Heber's  Library,  where  it  sold  for 
£2  4s. 

67. Id.    Both  parts,  1623  ;   also   from 

Heber  s  Library,  selling  for  £l  ISs. 
68.  Jonson;  Ben.     Fovntaine   of    Selfe    love,    or    Cynthias 

Revels,  1601. 
iB9.  [Knevet,  Ralph.]     Rhodon  and  Iris,  1681. 

70.  [Kyd,  Thomas.]      The  Spanish  Tragedy,   1633.      From 

Heber's  and  the  Roxburghe  Li- 
braries. 

71.  Lodge,  Thomas,  and  Robert  Greene.     Looking  glasse  for 

London  and  England,  1598,  black 
letter,  wants  title.  From  Heber's 
Library. 

72.  Marlow,    Christopher.       Trovblesome    Raigne    &c.    of 

Edward   II,  1622. 

73.  Nabbes,  Thomas.    Microcosmus,  1637. 

74.  Nash,  Thomas.     Pierce  Pennylesse,  his  Suplication  to  the 

Diuell,  1 595,  black  letter,  Bindley  8  copy 
sold  for  £4  Us.  6d. 
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75.  Peele,  Oeorge.     Love  of  King  David  and  fair  Bethsabo^ 

1599.     Wants  two  sheets.     The  White 
Knight's  copy  sold  for  £5  16s.  6d. 

76.  Shirley,  James.     Trivmph  of  Peace,  1688. 

77. The  Traytor,  1685.     Wants  title. 

78.  Anonymous.  Eaigne  of  Edward  III.,  1599.  From 
Hebers  Library.  Sold  in  1821  for  JE5.  It  was 
printed  by  Gapell  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare. 

79. Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607. 

80. lacke  Drvms  Entertainement,  1616. 

81. The  Retvme  from  Pemassvs,  1606. 

82.  Holinshead.    The  first,  or  Shakspeare,  edition  of  HoUns- 

heads    Chronicle — black  letter,    fo.,  London,    1577. 
(Imperfect.) 

IT.  Contributed  by  James  Kendrick,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Warrington^ 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

83.  Plaster-mask  from  the  head  of  Shakspeare  on  his  monu* 

ment  at  Stratford. — fDr,  Kendrick.J 

84.  An  Apostle-spoon  of  Silver,  (date  1616)  illustrative  of  a 

passage  in  the  Play  of  Henry  VIII. — (Dr,  Kendrick.J 

85.  An  ancient  Leather  Bottle,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  the 

Play  of  Henry  IV. — C  Warrington  Free  Museum. J 

86.  A  Carved  Snuff-box  and  Tobacco-stopper  formed  of  the 

wood  of  Shakspeare's  Mulberry  Tree  at  Stratford. — 
(Warrington  Free  Museum. J 

87.  A  Small  Box  formed  of  the  same  wood  as  the  last. — 

(Miss  Cowley,  WarringtonJ 

88.  A  copy,  in  gilt  plaster,  of  the  Gold  Plate  or  Dish,  executed 

for  the  Shakspeare  Society  of  London. — (Mr.  Chandiey, 
Warrington.J 

89.  A  piece  of  the  oaken  lintel  of  the  fire-place  at   Shak- 

speare's House  at  Stratford,  in  which  a  small  Palm-cross 
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was  found  embedded  and  concealed,  together  with  the 
Gross  itself. — fUr.  John  T,  Picton,  Warrington,) 
00.  BetzBch's  Ontlines  illustratiye  of  Shakspeare's  Flays.— 
(Benj,  Pierpoint,  Esq.,  Warrington  J 

III.  Contributed  by  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  dc.,  <fc., 

Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

91.  A  series  of  original  drawings,  illustrative  of  Shakspeare's 

Plays ;  consisting  of  the  "  Seven  Ages,"  scenes  fiom 
"Twelfth  Night,"  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
&c.,  by  J.  M.  Wright. — {Mr,  Mayer.) 

92.  A  drinking-cup  made  from  the  Shakspeare  Mulberry  Tree, 

carved  by  Sharp,  Stratford. —  {Mr.  Mayer.) 
98.  Various  other  objects  illustrating  passages  in  Shakspeare's 

Plays. 
94.  Miniature  of  the  Bev.   J.  Oastrell,  who  cut  down  the 

Mulberry  Tree  planted  by  Shakspeare.     {Mrs.  Parker) 
96.  View  of  New  Place,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gastrell. 

{Mrs.  Parker.) 
96.  The  Arms  and  Crest  of  Shakspeare,  cut  from  the  Mulberry 

Tree.~((7Aarfc«  Steele,  Esq.,  Rock  Park  ) 
97  and  98.  A  Tobacco  Stopper  with  a  receptacle  at  the  top  for 

a  nutmeg ;  and  a  toothpick  with  a  silver  ferrule,  on 

the  bottom  of  which  is  engraved,  "A  piece  of  the 

*'  Original  Mulberry  Tree  planted  by  Shakspeare,  the 

"  Gift  of    Geo.    Barlow,  Esq."   ( Smith,   Esq., 

Seacombe. 

IV.  Presented  to  the  Society  by   Gilbert  /.   French,  Esq^ 

Bolton. 

99  and  100.  A  Guidon  and  Pennon,  each  bearing  the  ooat  and 
crest  of  Shakspeare. 
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V.  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.O.L.  dc.  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

J  01  and  102.  Two  Heraldic  Sheets  bearing,  severally^  the  arms 
and  crest  of  Shakspeare. 

103.  A  "  leathern  bottel." 

VI.  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Geo,  B.  Mellor. 

1 04.  Subbing,  giving  the  Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare 

in  Stratford  Church. 
106.  The  like,  of  Shakspeare's  Wife. 

VII.  Contributed  by  J.  R,  Isaac,  Esq. 

106.  Specimen  of  the  Shakspeare  Memorial  Bust. 

107.  Various  engravings  of  scenes  illustrative  of  the  life  of 

Shakspeare. 

1 08.  A  Bust  of  Shakspeare  in  Wedgwood  ware. 

109.  Howard's  Shakspeare  Illustrations. 

VIII.  Contributed  by  R.  Norbury,  Esq. 

1 10.  A  historical  picture  of  a  Shakspeare  subject. 

IX.  Contributed  by  J.  H,  Gibson,  Esq. 

ill.  Oil  portrait  of  Shakspeare. 

112.  Mezzotinto  do.         do. 

118.  Photogram  of  Shakspeare's  house. 

114.  Silver  medal  worn  at  the  Jubilee,  (Garriok's)  in  1769. 

X.  Contributed  by  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  efihe 
Liverpool  Town  Council. 

115.  Shakspeare's  Works.     Halliwell 

1 1 6.  Boydell's  Plates,  quarto. 
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XI.  CaniHhuted  hy  Nicholas  Waterkamm,  Bsq. 

1 1 7.  BetzBch's  Outlines. 

118.  The  Flowers  of  Shakspeare. 

XII.  Coniribtited  by  A.  Holden,  Esq. 

119.  Model  of  Shakspeare's  Birth-place.  I 

1 20.  Zinco-photograph  copies  of  the  Folio  Shakspeare. 

Xm.  CaniribuUd  by  R,  Jones^  Esq.  ' 

121.  Shakspeare  Medals. 


List  of  the  folio  and  quarto  Sludopeares  and  editions  of  the 
Poems,  pabliflhed  before  the  Beston&tion,  shewing  the  highest 
and  latest  prices  respectiyely  at  which  they  have  been  sold  by 
auction  in  the  present  ceutuiy,  as  quoted  in  Bohn's  LoicfiiM, 
corrected  bj  adding  the  result  of  a  sale  at  Sothebj*s,  on  the 
2l8t  March,  1864. 

Highest  Price.  Latest  Prire. 

First  folio,  1623     

Second  folio,  1631  « 

Third  folio,  1664  (a  copy  with  MS.  emen- 
dations sold  for  £66  2s.) 

Fourth  Folio,  168o 

Hamlet,  1603.    Only  two  copies  known, 

one  in  the  Devonshire  collection, 

and  the  other  bought  by  Mr. 

Halliwellfor    120    0    0     120    0    0 

— —- —  1604.   Only  three  copies  known, 

of   which  one  only  has  been 

publicly  sold,  and  then  in  a  lot 

of  three  yolumes,  at  a  price  of 

which  this  was  estimated  as   ...     165    0    0    165    0    0 


£      I. 

d. 

£      <. 

i. 

273  0 

0 

273  0 

0 

54  12 

0 

54  12 

0 

51  0 

0 

43  1 

0 

23  0 

0 

23  0 

0 
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Highest  Priee.     Latast  Price. 
Hamlet,  1606.    Said  by  some  to  be  the 

same  as   the  last.      No  copy 

has  been  publidj  sold 

H.D.    W.S.  for  John  Smethwicke    £24  10    0    ^624  10    0 

1609.    Its    very    existence    is 

doubted    

1611        81     0    0      31    0    0 

1637        2  11     0         2  11     0 

Heniy  the  Fourth,  Part  I,  1598.     No 

copy  has  been  publicly  sold 
1699.    (Mr. 

Daniel  valued  his  copy  at  £200)      76     0    0      75     0    0 
1604.      No 


copy  has  been  publicly  sold  % 

: 1608  ...  16  10  0  12  12  0 

1613  ...  6  0  0  4    0  0 

-. 1622  ...  9  0  0  9    0  0 

_ 1632  ...  4  18  0  4  18  0 

1639  ...  8  0  0  8     0  0 


Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  TI,  1600  (with 

four  leaves  substituted  for  two 

cancelled  ones)       100    0    0     100    0    0 

Henry  the  Fifth,  1600.    Only  one  copy 

publicly  sold 27    6    0      24    8     0 

1602.       Two    copies 

known.    None  publicly  sold 

1608 12    0    0      12    0    0 


Hehiy  the  Sixth.    (Contention  between 

Lancaster  and  York)  n.d.  (1619). 

This  edition  only  is  here  noticed 

as  published  with  Shakspeare's 

name       11     5     0        4    4    0 

King  John,  1611.     Spurious,  but  bearing 

Shakspeare's  name 17  10    0      10    0    0 

1622.       Ditto     17  10    0       17  10    0 

King  Lear,  1608.   First  edit.    Qy.  this  or 

the  next  sold  in  March,  1864,  for      34    0    0      34    0    0 
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King  Lear,  1608.    Second  edition 

^^^—^^^-^———^  x\i\S\3        •••         •••         •••        •••         ■•• 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  1598.    (Mr.  Daniel 

Talaed  his  copy  at  £^0) 

1681    

Merchant  of  Venice,  1600.    Printed  by 

J.  fioberts      

1600.      J.  R.,  for 

Thomas  Hejes        

1637    

1662.       No    copy 


quoted  since  1817 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1602    

1619    

1680    

Midsummer  Kigkt's  Dreaxo,  1600.  Jas. 
Roberts.  (Mr.  HaUiwell*s  copy 
cost  him  £81  lOs.) 

_ 1600.  Thos. 

Fisher      

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1600   .. 

OtheUo,    1622 

1630 

1665 

Pericles,  1609 

1611 

1619 

1680 

1635 


Highest  Price.    Latest  Price. 
£22  10    0    £16  16    0 

11  11     0       11  11    0 


58  11  0  40  0  0 

9    0  0  4  6  0 

21     0  0  21  0  0 

62  10  0  87  0  0 

8  10  0  3  10  0 

2    9  0  2  9  0 

40    0  0  40  0  0 

16    0  0  14  5  0 

5     7  6  6  7  6 


21     0    0       16  15    0 


Richard  the  Second,  1597.    Two  copies 
known.    None  publicly  sold 

1598 

_- 1608 

1616 

1684 

Richard  the  Third,  1597 
1698 


86  0 
66  0 
56  14 
16  16 

4  8 
21  0 
14  3 

4  4 

6  12  6 

1  15  0 


13  10  0 

80  10  0 

32  10  0 

13  13  0 

41  9  6 

17  17  0 


17  6  0 

66  0  0 

21  0  0 

6  16  0 

3  10  0 

21  0  0 

14  3  6 

8  4  0 

2  9  0 

I  15  0 


13  10  0 

30  10  0 

32  10  0 

13  13  0 

41  9  6 

17  17  0 
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Highest  Prioe.   Latest  Price. 
Richaid  the  Third,  1602      £18    6    0   £18    »    0 


— , —  1606.     Two  copies 

known.    None  publicly  sold 

1613.       No    copies 


quoted   since   the   Boxburghe 

sale  in  1812    2    6    0        »    6    0 

1622      4    4    0        4    4    0 

1629.     Latest  sale 

1817        14    0        14    0 

1634.    Ditto 0    9    6        0    9    6 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  1697.     A  mutilated 

copy  sold  for  £1  Is.,  And  the 

Devonshire  copy  cost  Mr.  Eemble    80    0    0      80    0    0 

. 1699        10  10    0        6  16     6 

1609        ...     86    0    0      86    0    0 

— i N.D.  ForJohftSiMth- 

wicke       23    0    0      23    0    0 

1687        8  16    0        8  16    0 


Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1681      ...     »..     ...        6  17    6        6  17    6 

Titus  Andronicus,  1600.    No  copy  pub- 
licly sold 

1611.     (Mr    DanieFs 

copy  cost  him  £30) 7  10    0        7  10     0 

Troilus  and  Gressida,  1609.     1st  edition      16    0    0      16    0    0 

1609.    2nd  edition      16  10    0      16  10    0 

Poems. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  1693.    Unique.    Ma- 
lone  gaTe 26    0    0      26    0    0 

1694        116    0    0     116    0    0 

, 1696        91  10    0      91  10    0 

1600.    No  copy  pub- 
licly sold 

1602.    Two    copies 


known      42     0    0      40    0    0 

1617.    No  copy  pub- 


licly sold 

1620.    Ditto 
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Highest  Price.     Latest  Price. 
Venus  and  Adonis,  1637.    Two    copies 

known     jeil5    0    0  £116    0    0 

1630.    No  copy  pub- 
licly sold 

1636        66    0    0      66     0    0 


Rape  of  Lucrece,  1594.    (Mr.  Holford's 

copy  cost  £100)       58    0    0      58    0    0 

1598.    Unique.      Not 

publicly  sold    

1600.  No  copy  publicly 


sold  ... 

1607     Ditto    

1616 23  10    0      23  10    0 

1624 9    0    0        6    8    6 

1632,    Steeyens's  copy 

was  knocked  down  for    0  15    0        0  15    0 

1655 25  10    0      25  10    0 


Passionate  Pilgrim,  1599.  Unique.  In 
1620  changed  bands  for  three 
halfpence,  as  recorded  by  the 
purchaser,  and  would  now  be 
cheap  at  £100 

—  2nd  edition.  No  copy 

known      • 

1612.    No  copy  pub- 


licly sold 

Sonnets.  1609 154  7  0  154  7  0 

Poems.  1640 20  0  0   20  0  0 


£2682  5  0  2513  6  6 


From  the  above  list  the  spurious  plays  usually  catalogued  under 
Shakspeare's  name  are  omitted,  except  in  cases  where  his  nsme 
appears  on  the  title  page.  Several  volumes  are  also  omitted,  the 
existence  of  which,  though  mentioned  by  bibliographers,  seemed  too 
doubtful  to  warrant  their  insertion.    There  remain  96  volumes,  of 
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which  19  are  either  unique  or  so  rare  that  no  copies  hare  occurred 
for  public  sale  in  the  present  century.  Of  the  remaining  77,  the 
highest  and  the  latest  prices  respectively  realized  by  public  auction 
are  shewn  in  parallel  columns.  The  former  might  at  first  sight 
appear  a  fallacious  criterion  of  their  market  value ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  price  throughout  the  century  has  been  steadily 
rising  (in  many  cases  twenty-fold) — that  in  56  cases  out  of  the  77 
the  highest  price  is  also  the  latest — that  in  the  remaining  Ql  the 
small  reduction  in  price,  on  the  occasion  of  the  most  recent  sales, 
may  have  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances  of  condition—and 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  comparatively  low  price  quoted  may  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  fact  of  no  copy  having  been  offered  for  sale 
since  the  general  advance  in  value^t  seems  probable  that,  for  the 
general  purpose  of  stating  an  average,  the  highest  sum  realized  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  amount  which  a  copy  in  good  condition  might 
be  expected  to  sell  for  at  the  present  day.  The  value  on  that  basis 
of  the  77  volumes  above  quoted  is  shewn  to  be  £2682  6s.,  being  an 
average  of  about  33  guineas  per  volume.  The  adoption  in  each  case  of 
the  latest  price  as  the  test  of  value  would  only  reduce  the  average  to 
about  31  guineas.  If  this  represents  the  present  market  value  of  the 
77  volumes  which  have  occurred  for  public  sale,  it  would  seem  a  veiy 
low  estimate  to  set  down  each  of  the  19  much  rarer  volumes,  which 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  certain  great  libraries,  at  three  times  that 
amount,  from  which  it  follows  that  a  series  consisting  of  the  four 
folios,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  the  editions  of  the  plays  and  poems 
published  within  forty  years  after  Shakspeare's  death,  would  repre* 
sent  a  market  value  of  not  less  than  £4,500,  and  would  probably 
realize  very  considerably  more. 


NoTi. — ^It  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  disturb  this  record  of  the  sapposed 
▼alne  of  a  set  of  the  early  Shakspeares  at  the  date  of  the  Tercentenary,  by  snb- 
Btitating  for  any  of  the  prices  quoted  those  realised  at  subsequent  sales :  but  the 
dispersion  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Daniel,  on  the 
d6th  July,  1864,  alter  making  due  allowance  for  the  ezceptionaUy  fine  condition 
of  many  of  his  oopies  (and  especially  the  first  folio),  famishes  a  compaxiflon  too 
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to  be  omitted,  with  the  prices  qcrated  in  the  text.    The  lesolt  iB  hen 
giTen  :— 

fIntFolio ^6716    3  0 

Seeoad  Folio       148    0  0 

Third  Folio 46    0  0 

Fourth  FoUo        21  10  0 

Hamlet,  1611       28    7  0 

Henry  the  Foorth,  1699     lid  10  0 

Henry  the  Fifth,  1000 281    0  0 

King  Lear,  second  edition,  1008        29    8  0       ^ 

Lote's  Lahour  Lost,  1508 846  10  0 

Merchant  of  Veniee,  1600  (pr.  Thomas  Heyes)  99  15  0 

Merry  Wiyes  of  Windsor,  1602 346  10  0 

Midsammer  Nighfs  Dream,  1600  (Boberts)     . .  86    0  0 

1600  (Fisher)      ..  241  10  0 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  1600       267  15  0 

OtheUo,l622       155    0  0 

Pericles,  1609      84    0  0 

Riehard  the  Second,  1597 841     5  0 

1508 108    8  0 

Richard  the  Third,  1597 85115  0 

Bomeoand  Juliet,  1599      ..     ..     .' 52  10  0 

Titus  Andronicus,  1611       81  10  0 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  1609,  first  edition)  . .     ..  114    9  0 

Venus  and  Adonis,  1594 24000 

1596 815    0  0 

Bape  of  Lucreee,  1594       167  10  0 

Sonnets,  1604  (cost  Naidasw  LattreU  Is.)      ..  225  15  0 
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Abacus,  the,  stiU  lued,  90&. 

Abbey  and  Cathedral,  differenoe  between,  9. 

Abbeve  of  England,  1 ;  officers  of,  9 ;  number 
ana  importance  of,  10;  schools  of,  11 ;  oaoses 
of  their  downfall,  13. 

Aba  Senoon,  131. 

Africa,  Central,  expeditions  in  by  three  Dotoh 
Ladies,  107;  their  suite,  ih.;  oharacterof  the 
country,  108;  of  the  natiTes,  110;  Khartum, 
ib. ;  the  Bine  and  White  Nile.  Ill ;  the  sIsto- 
trsde,  ib.;  incidents  at  Djebel  Hemaya,  114 ; 
at  Kaka,  115;  ShilKiks,  the,  %b. ;  Toyage  up  the 
Sobat,  117 ;  missionary  station,  118;  excursions 
about,  ih.;  the  Chers,  119 ;  nature  of  traffic,  ib, ; 
arrival  at  Oondokoro,  ib.;  the  Bari  tribe, 
account  of,  ib, ;  cruel  atrocities  of  De  Bono, 
130;  sickness  and  return  to  Khartum,  ib.; 
apathy  of  the  natives,  ISl ;  ascent  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal,  1S5;  account  of  the  Nuars,  ib,;  a 
misadventure,  ib. ;  arrival  at  Lako  Rak,  197 ; 
effect  of  the  climate,  12H ;  death  of  br.  Steudner, 
129 ;  geographical  observations ,  ib. ;  departure 
from  Rek,  131;  illness  of  Madlle.  T.,  133; 
passage  of  the  Djiir,  135 ;  iucidents  of  travel. 
188;  expense  of  travelliug,  138;  conduct  of 
Biselli,  139 ;  his  extortion.  140 ;  death  of  Mme. 
Tinne,  141 ;  and  of  Mdlle  van  Capellen,  ib.,  %•¥ ; 
conduct  of  Ali-au  Mori,  142 ;  concluding  re- 
marks, ib. ;  letter  to  the  Z'imes,  144 ;  corre- 
spondence with  Gapt.  Speke  &c.,  147. 

Aidan,  5. 

Alcuin  quoiedt  4 

Alphabets,  modem,  derivation  of,  207 ;  ancient, 
221. 

Annual  Excursion,  250. 

AnsdeU,  K.,  a  native  of  Uverpool,  66. 

Anselm,  Archbishop,  anecdote  of,  12. 

Armstrong,  Sir  W.,  on  the  (art  of  writing,  9110M, 
225. 

Aht-bbabinos  of  Photoorapht,  Tbb,  70,  243. 

Abt  of  Writing.  The  ;  a  chapter  in  the  History 
of  Human  Progress.  201, 235. 

Assistant  Overseers,  40. 

Audit  of  Poor  Law  Accounts,  41. 

Austin,  S.,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  66. 

Authors  of  Papers: — 
Baar,  Rev.  Dr.,  149,  241 ,  946. 
Birkenhead.  E.  H.,  236. 
Cust,  Hon.  Sir  £.,  193, 248, 249. 
Dawson.  T.,  240,  244. 
Fisher.  H.  S.,  238. 
Forrest,  J.  A.,  334. 
Glover,  J..  79. 243. 
Hughes,  J.  B.,  57. 
Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  43, 290. 
Jeffery.  F.  J.,  80. 232. 
Just,  J.,  177, 237. 
Mellor,  Rev.  O.  B..  247. 
Mewton.J..tf01.235. 
Bees.  W.,  31,  242. 
Tinne,  J.  A.,  107. 248. 
Towson.  J.  T.,  233. 
Waterhonse,N.,  1,231. 
'WilUama,B.,239. 


B 

Bastardy  in  connection  with  poor-law  Icfgialatfan, 

S3. 
Bell,  Dr.,  visits  Liverpool  Blue  Goat  Hospital,  61* 
Bible-names,  suggestlveuess  of,  210. 
Bishops  keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  6. 
Blue  Nile,  the,  HI. 
Boards  of  Guardians,  constitation  of,  37 ;  their 

control  of  public  works,  38. 
Books  of  Hours,  aooount  of,  212. 
Boy-bishops,  account  of,  15. 
Brasses,  Morcmental,  of  England,  247. 
Breakspear,  Nicholas,  11. 
Breton  dialect,  the,  picturesquenesa  of,  911. 
Brown,  Mr.,  portrait  of  and  letter  from,  69. 


Canterbury,  the  monks  of,  their  Inxoriooa  mode 

of  living,  14. 
Cathedral  and  Abbey,  diiference  between,  9. 
Cathedral  Commission  of  1854,  Report  oi;  1. 
gatbbnrals  and  abbeys  of  england ;  on  the 

Early  History  of  the,  1. 
Cathedrals,  the  earlv  Saxon,  4 ;  Norman,  7 ;  Num- 
ber of  in  England  at  different  times,  9 ;  oAcers 

of,i&.;  at  the  reformation,  18;  some  pecoliar 

facts  respecting,  18 ;  that  of  Cheater,  19 ;  their 

missionary  character,  23;   extent  of  reoant 

restorations,  27;  various  datles  of,  98;  dto- 

similarities  of,  29. 
Catlin's  travels,  quoted,  206. 
Chairmen  at  Ordinary  Mbitinos  :— 

Artingst«ll,0.,24L 

Browne^.  M.,  232,  245. 

Burke,  W.,  242. 

Dawson,  T.,  230, 235. 

McQuie.P.  R.,246.247. 

Marsh,  J.  F..  236. 251. 

Mathison.  W.,  233, 243. 

Mott,  A.  J.,  239. 

Towson,  J.  T..  231, 942. 

Waterhouse,  N.,  234. 238,  946. 

Wilkinson,  T.T.,  237. 
Ghaplets,  antiquity  of,  205. 
Chaucer.  43. 
Chester  cathedral,  original  charter,  sahataaea  of, 

19;  inferior  officers  of,  24. 
Chester  Mystery  Plays,  44. 
Chettle,  Henrv,  quoted,  50. 
Children,  their  fondness  for  piotoies,  913 ;  how 

to  teach  them  reading,  325. 
Church,  original  purpose  of  a.  ib. 
Church,  the,  its  importance  in  Saxon  timaa,  9 ; 

officers,  3.  21;  political  power,  10;  present 

endowments^  17. 
Churches,  new,  number  and  oost  of,  97;  old, 

number  restored,  28. 
Churchwardens,  their  duties  Ib  oonneoHonwtth 

poor-relief  laws,  34. 
Clergy,  the,  change  in  their  datias,  17. 
Clerks  to  union  guardians,  99. 
Crusades,  the,  12. 
Cothbert,  Saint,  6. 
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Danes,  incnnioBS  of,  5. 
Daoieh  words  and  names,  187. 
De  Bono.  131. 

Dobson,  Mr.,  epitaph  on,  72. 
DoMou.  (General.) 

ZfOndon, 
Geological  Society.  239, 242,  247. 
London  and  Middlesex  Arohsologioal  Souiety, 

246. 
Numismatic  Society,  234. 
Philological  Society.  232. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  245, 241. 

Astronomical  Society,  238. 

—Geographical  Society,  242, 245, 247. 

Society,  241, 245, 246, 247. 

of  Literature,  2J5. 

Antiquaries,  231. 

Arte,  247. 

Statistical  Society,  234, 237, 246. 

Pr<fvinei«U. 
Cornwall  Boyal  Institution,  238,  247. 

Polytechnic  Society,  238. 

Kent  Arch»ological  Society,  236. 
Leeds  Philosophical  &c.  Society  237. 
Leicestershire  Architectoral  &c.  Society,  242. 
Manchester  and  Liyerpool  Agricultural  Society, 

247. 
Manchester  Literary  tee.  Society,  232. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  ArohteoL  Society,  234. 
Somersetshire  Aroheol.  &o.  Society,  234. 
Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology  &c.,  242. 
Surrey  Arch«ological  Society,  247. 
Sussex  Arohsological  Society,  234. 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  G  eologloal  &c.Society, 

237. 

lAverpooL 
Architectural  &o.  Societr,  246. 
Chemists'  Association.  238. 
liierary  and  Philosopnical  Society,  245. 
Philomathio  Society,  335. 

Scottish. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  934, 246. 
Boyal  Society  of  £dinburgh,  238. 

Irish. 
Dublin  Geological  Society,  238. 
Kilkenny  and  8.  E.  of  Ireland  Archaologloal 

Society.  236, 246. 247. 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  242. 

Foreign. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  231. 
8ool6t6  Archtologique  de  I'Oritenais,  242. 
DoMOM.  (Individual.) 
Akerman,  J.  Y.,  236. 
Burke,  W.,  244. 
Cust,Hon.Sir£.,231. 
Danson,J.T.,244. 
De  Perthes,  M.,  246. 
Fisher,  H.  8.,  235, 241, 244, 847. 
French,  G.  J.,  262. 
OUdart,  Miss,  executors  of,  237. 
Graham,  Lieut-coL,  233. 
Oreig,  Muor,  236. 
Hnggins,8^232. 
Hughes,  J.  B^  233. 
Hame,  Bey.  Dr.,  231. 234, 230, 248. 
Jeffery,F.J.,236,246. 
Jewttt,  Llewellynn.  247. 
Jones.  M.C.,  234. 247. 
Maofle,B.,237. 
Meroer,  N.,  233. 
Newlands,J.,233. 
Smith,  C.  B.,  246. 
Toweon.J.Ty233,242. 
Trtnoh,  Dr.,  243. 


^lklnson,T.  T.,942. 

Winkley,  W.,  247. 
Dramatic  literature,  44. 
Durham  oatiiedral,  statutes  of,  21. 
Dutch  Ladies,  expeditions  of,  In  Central  Aftiaa, 

107. 


Elfirio's  pastoral  charge  quoted,  3. 

Endowments  of  religious  houses,  2. 

England,  Early  History  of  the  Ca^iednls  and 

Abbeys  of,  1 ;  Monasteries  of,  ib. 
English  Tongue,  the,  its  select  nature  and  stnie- 

ture, 177. 
Episcopal  sees  fVequentiy  transferred,  4. 
ExHiBiToas:— 

Birkenhead,  E.  H.,  236. 

Browne,  O.  M.,  245. 

Burke,  W..  233. 

Buxton,  D.,  845. 

Ohandiey.  Mr.,  261. 

Cowley,  Miss.  261. 

Dawson,  T.,  231, 234,  244. 

Fabert,  J.  O.  W.,  238. 

Forrest,  J.  A.,  234. 

French,  G.  J.,  262. 

Gibson,  J.  H.,  232, 230, 243, 945, 263. 

Gibson,  T.,  240. 

GinBburg,I)r.,235. 

Hall,  J.  J.,  i{47. 

Holden,  A.,  246, 264. 

Holllngworth,  J.  O.,  248. 

Hughes,  J.  B.,  232, 84L 

Hume,  Key.  Dr..231.  232, 233, 234, 238, 299.  »41. 
842,244,268. 

Isaac,  J.  B.,  263. 

Jacob,  J.  G.,  241, 247. 

Jeffery,  F.  J.,  231, 233, 235, 244. 

Jones,  B.,  264. 

Kendrick,Dr.,261. 

Liyerpool  Town  Council,  263. 

Mackle,Mr.,238. 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  236,  251. 

Matbison,W..244. 

Mayer.  J.,  262. 

Mellor,  Bey.  G.  B.,  847, 963. 

Musker,  Mr.,  947. 

Newton,  J.,  231, 235,240, 241,  9fS,  948. 

Norbury,  R.,  263. 

Parker,  Mrs.,  262. 

Picton,J.T..962. 

Pierpoint,  B.,  262. 

Robson.  T.  B.,  244. 

Smith,  H.  £..235,230. 

Smith,  Mr.,  262. 

Steele,  C,  262. 

Stonehouse,  J.,  236,  230. 

Townshend,  8.  B.,  237. 

Towson,  J.  T.,  233.  230,  942. 

Warrington  Free  Museum,  961. 

Waterhouse,  N.,  264. 

Weightman,  J.  H.,  238. 

Williams.B.,238. 

Wright,  J.,  ^,237. 


Fbrms,  thbxr  Allies,  Yaubtibs  avd  Pbopa- 

OATION,  833. 

Finan,  5. 

Friars,  the,  aooount  of,14 ;  their  bootee,  ih. :  tbetr 

services  to  learning,  ib.;  their  aoorOM  of 

wealUi,  15. 
Fuller  quoted,  9, 10. 
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Qender,  definition  of,  178 ;  neater,  180. 
Obooraphical    Notes    of     Expeditions    ih 

Central  Africa,  bt  Three  Dutch  Ladies, 

107,  S48.    {See  AfHca,  Central.) 
Gilbert's  Act,  its  objects  and  failure,  35. 
Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,quoUd,  13. 
Grant,  Capt.,  131. 
Gregaon,  Mr.,  letter  of,  quoUd,  00, 63  n. 


HamM,  moral  ideal  of,  168. 
Heraldry  only  piotare  writing,  212. 
Homer  cited,  208. 

Hook's  lives  of  the  archbishops,  quoted,  11, 12. 
Haddlestone,  Mr.,  hia  monificence,  75;  letter 
from,  76. 


Illnstrated  works,  adyantages  of,  213. 

Indians  of  N.  America,  their  ignorance  of  nam* 

bers,  208;  piotare  writing  of,  S14.  \ 
Introduced  Plants  of  the  District  around 

Lite  RPOOL,  238. 


"  Jerasalem  the  Golden,"  anthor  of,  12. 

K 

Kenyon.lord.  letter  of,  qvotedj  61. 
Kind  hearts  dream,  the,  quoted,  50. 


Lear,  moral  ideal  of,  156. 

LiRRART,  ADDITIONS   TO  t— 

1.  Booki. 
Ancient  Meols,  231. 

Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  10th  century,  231. 
Course  and  current  of  Architecture,  232. 
Lectures  on  Nonconformity.  246. 
Traethawd  o'r  Cristionapaidd,  Wiricnedd,  233. 

2.  TraniactioM  and  Proeeedings  of  Learned 

Societies,  ^e.  [See  Donors  (General).] 

3.  Complete  Pamphlets, 

Akerman,  J.  Y.,  Kescarches  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 

burying  ground,  236. 
fiickersteth.  Bishop,  on  the  Physical  Condition 

ofthe  People  &c.,  243. 
Danson,  J.  T.,  Uses  of  Discussion,  244. 
Gaseous  Exhalations  &o.,  233. 
Graham,  Lieut-col.,  on  Mason  and  Dixon's 

Une,  S33. 
Hugo,  T. ,  Varus,  a  Tratfedy,  244. 
Hume  on  Caution  in  religious  enquiry,  234 ;  on 

the  Irish  Census,  248. 
Jones,  M.  C,  on  the  Waldo  family,  247. 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  242. 
Maofie,  R.,  on  the  Patent  Question,  237. 
Newcastle-upon-T>'ne,  Catalogue  of  Library  of 

Soo.  of  Antiq.,241. 
Newlands,  J.,  on  Sewerage  of  Lirerpool,  233. 
Report  on  Police  and  SUte  of  Crime  in  Liver- 

pool,  235. 
South  American  Missionary  Society,  Report  of 

a  Meeting  of,  239. 
Trench,  Dr.,  on  the  health  of  Liverpool.  243. 
Towson,  J.  T..  on  Deviation  of  Compass,  233. 

4.  Maps,  Prints,  Broadsides,  ^e. 
Bond  of  Indemnity,  234. 

Chart  of  the  History  of  Arohiteotare,  232. 


Discourse  on  opening  the  Royal  Institution, 

242. 
Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Den- 
mark &o.,  236 ;  the  same  enlarged,  246. 
L'Abbevillois,  246. 
Winkley  Family,  addenda  to  documents,  247. 

Lindisfame,  the  monks  of.  3 ;  see  of.  5. 

Liverpool,  superior  poor-law  administration  of, 
30 ;  former  neglect  in  collecting  poor  rates,  41 
saving  causrd  in  rates  by  district  auditor,  42 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  57 ;  Its  charter,  58 ;  Blue 
Coat  Brotherly  Society,  73 ;  Introduced  Plants 
of,  238 ;  Pamphlet  literature  of,  240,  244. 

Lunacy  in  connection  with  Poor-law  legislation , 
33. 

Lunatics,  criminal,  41. 


Macbeth,  moral  Ideal  of,  153. 

Medallic  Histort  of  Napoleon  the  First. 

89.232. 
Melly,  Mr.  Andrew,  bis  barial  place,  109  n* 
Members  elected  :— 

Barrow,  C,  233. 

Bright,  Sir  C.T.,  239. 

Daviee,J.,Jun.,242. 

Ea8tee,G.,230. 

Gibson,  T.,  230. 

Gill,  C,  233. 

Haughton,  T.,  245. 

Hussey,  J.,  241. 

King,  J.  T.,  230. 

Mercer,  W.,  233. 

Moubert,A.,  233. 

Naylor,  B.  D.,  233. 

Priest.  T.  E.,  237. 

Rhodocanakis,D.  J.,  233. 

Richardson.  J.,  246. 

Rowe,  C,  241. 

Sharp,  W.,  237. 

Waterhouse,  J.  D.,  246. 
Mendicancy,  33. 

Mexicans,  the  ancient,  writing  of,  217. 
Middle  ages,  zeal  of  the,  12. 
Monasteries  of  England,  account  of,  1 ;  character 

of,  11. 
Monastic  institutions,  their  benefits,  16 ;  their 

end,  17. 
Monastic  life,  its  sloth  and  love  of  ease,  3. 
Monks,  admonitions  to,  3, 4. 
Moral  Ideals  of  Sharsprare,  149, 246. 
MosEUii,  additions  to  :— 

Bust  of  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cast.  237. 

Guidon  and  Pennon,  each  bearing  the  coat  and 
crest  of  Shakspeare,  262. 


Napoleon  medals,  list  of,  102. 

New  Red  Sandstone  Formation,  on  the, 236. 

Nile,  tlie.  111 ;  sources  of,  ISO ;  tributaries  of,  123. 

Norman  conquest,  its  effect,  6. 

Norman  French,  influence  of,  190. 

Norse,  the,  influence  of  on  English,  184,  167. 

Numerals,  ancient  and  modern,  notice  of,  209. 


Othello,  moral  ideal  of,  141. 

Overseers  of  the  poor,  their  ofiice  and  duties,  34. 


Pamphlet  Literature  of  Liverpool,  some 
account  of,  240, 244. 
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Fanperitm  olasiifled,  33. 

PbITALOZXI,  iKrLUBNCB  OV,  IIT   TBB    DBYBLOP- 

MBNT  OF  Education,  S41. 
Petherick,  Consul,  130. 
FnoTOOBAPHT  ON  OpAL  Glabs,  234. 
Piotore  letter,  a,  313. 

Piotnre  writing,  antiquity  of,  310 ;  heraldic,  813. 
Pitman,  Isaao,  eulogium  of,  334. 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  the,  35. 
Poob  Laws,  ON  THB  English,  wits  sokb  suo- 

oebtions  for  thbib  ambndmbnt,  31. 
Pbe-histobic  Man  of  Chbsuibb,  Thb,  193,348, 

349. 
Frim-Btaves,  205. 

Pronoun  "it,"  notice  of,  179;  "  she,"  180. 
PronomiB,  English,  whence  selected,  181. 


Quipus,  the  Peravian,  305. 

R 

Bees,  W.,  author  of  paper,  31. 
Rek,  lake  or  mishra  of,  125. 
Beligious  houses,  eagerness  to  build,  13. 
Homeo  and  Juliet^  moral  ideal  of,  150. 
Boearies,  antiquity  of,  306. 


8t.  Edmnndsbury,  abbey  of,  9. 

Sampson,  abbot,  acts  and  character  of,  7. 

Scandinavians  in  England,  the,  177. 

Select   Natubb    and    Structure    of    thb 

English  Tongue,  177,337. 
Settlement,  the  law  of,  3d. 
Shaksprarb  :    an    Oration    deliTered  at  the 

Soirie  held  in  celebration  of  the  Siiakspearb 

Tebcentbnaby,  43. 
Shakspeare;  character  of  his  writings,  44;  his 

life,  45;  his  style,  46;  how  he  dealt  with  history, 

47 ;  "  bis  own  and  all  mankind's  epitome,"  48  ; 

his  witticisms,  49 ;  his  men  and  women,  50 ; 

his  opinion  of  his  woxk,  51 ;  the  stage,  53 ;  a 


second  Shakspeare  improbable,  ib. ;  his  lan- 
guage, 54 ;  his  European  fame,  55 ;  hie  writings 
his  monument,  ib. 

Shakspeare,  Moral  Ideals  of,  148. 

Shakspeare  Tercentenary  Celebration,  SSO. 

Sketch  of  thb  History  of  the  Litbrpool 
Blue  Coat  Hospital,  part  lU,  57. 

Slave  Trade,  the  Afirioan,  111. 

Sobat  river,  116. 

Song  of  Songs,  the,  44. 

Soonud  Islands,  the,  113. 

Speke,  Capt.,  131. 

Studt  of  Oeoorapbt.  on  the,  330. 

Surnames,  English,  811. 


TaUy,  the,  still  used,  305. 

U 

Unions,  poor-law;  oAcen   of,  39; 
alterationain,40. 


•nggesAed 


Val  Bosine,  monks  of,  their  austere  habits,  9. 
W 

Wampum  belts,  notice  of,  306. 

Welsh  bishoprics,  the,  derivation  of,  1. 

White  Nile,  the.  111. 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  quoted,  908. 

Wilson,  bishop,  his  missionary  zeal,  30. 

Wirral,  shore  of,  remains  found,  195. 

Words,  derivations  of  certain.  183, 186, 168. 

Writing,  the  art  of,  its  effect  in  fixing  language, 
303;  origin  of,  805;  by  pictures,  210;  Egyptian, 
312,  319;  Assyrian,  212;  Mexican  and  Chinese, 
217,319;  HieraUc,  Demotic,  arrowheaded  and 
Greek,  331 ;  Phosniolan,  ib. ;  no  recent  improve- 
meat  in,  334 ;  various  sounds  of  the  same  letter, 
t^;  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  remarks  on,  235. 


FINIS. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Idbrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  line  of  flye  cents  a  day  is  inottrred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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